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PnOSVNCJATlON OP HINDOO NAMES. 


In endeavouring to give the sounds of Silngskritu words^ the author has adopted a me- 
thod, which he hopes unites correctness with simplicity, and avoids much of that confu- 
sion which has been so much complained of on this subject. If tlie reader will only 
retain in his memory, that tlie short u is to be sounded as the short o in son, or the u 
in Rurton ; the French 4, as a in plate, and the S as in sweet, he may go tlirough the 
work with a pronunciation so correct, that a Hindoo would understand him. At the 
beginning and end of a word, the inherent (u) has the soft sound of au. The greatest 
difficulty arises in giving the sound of 7, the kuyn-phula ; and although the Fnglish y has 
beeu used for this symbol, in tlie middle of a word the sound is most like tliat of the 
soft e. 
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OK THE 

atiti lUterature of tiie IDiiOiooo. 

HOWEVER difficult it may be, if not impossible, to trace tbe origin of the Hindoo nation, 
and howeyer absurd its own chronology, the Hindoos must be allowed a higlt claim to an* 
tiquity : their most early writings, their unchanging manners, and a variety of facts connected 
with their records, which are noticed in this and other works, establish this fact beyond all 
contradiction. But how humbling is the consideration, that whole ages of the earliest history 
of so large and interesting a portion of mankind should be buried in an oblivion perfectly 
impenetrable. How many astonishing events, how many precious monuments of the powers of 
the human mind, must have been thus lost to all posterity ! And yet this is in a great degree 
the case, respecting all the nations of antiquity during the revolution of all the ages prior to 
that of Herodotus — In this culpable neglect of recording real facts, and in the invention of 
fictitious ones, claiming their descent from the gods, and filling millions of years with the won« 
derful actions of tlieir forefathers, how poor, how contemptible does the race appear ! 

But are we then to conclude, that there is nothing but fable in the whole of the Hindoo ac- 
counts of the first ages ? May there not be some fragments of real history, and some allusions 
to the state of primeval society, even in what the Hindoos have termed the sntyii yoogfl ? — 
The story of Swuyumbhoovn,* may be a tradition relative to the flood ; nor is it absolutely 
impossible that the Hindoos should have been a distinct people from the period of the confu- 
sion of tongues, nor that they should have had traditions among them of the flood handed down 
from age to age, and preserved with all that reverence which the ancients arc known to have 
cherished towards every thing proceeding from their ancestors. 

Should this account of Swfiyiimbhoovu, however, be pure fable, and in consequence thisap- 

• See page C. 
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pliration of the story to Noah be wholly untenable, there are still certafn prominent facts in 
the Hindoo history, leading to ronclusioDs respecting the high antiquity of the Hindoo nation, 
which canuot be rery wide of the truth. 

From the style of the r^dhs, the deep veneration in which they are held, and other con- 
eurriiig circumstances, it seems very probable, that the most ancient parts of these works were 
written about the time of David : this allows a snflicient period, after the confusion of tongues, 
for the Hindoos to hare made good their settlement in India, and to have attained that degree 
of civilization requisite to form the rudiments of that civil and religious polity which has de- 
scended down to the present times. 

The v^du contains ihe names of many of the most celebrated of the Hindoo philosophers; 
and therefore it may be supposed that the original sentences (sobtrus) of the dhrshnnus, from 
which the doctrines of the six great schools of philosophy were drawn, must have succeeded the 
original Tcdu at no great distance of time ; and at a period not very much later the Institutes 
of Mfmoo, their great epic poem, the Ramayunu, and their first astronomical works, so wor- 
thy of the best days of the Hindoo nation, must have been written. This will carry os one or 
two hundred years below Ramu, wht probably lived about five hundred years before the Chris- 
tian era ; and while we are thus brought to the time of Aristotle, when the Greek learuiug 
had attained all its gl ry, we shall have allow'cd seven hundred years to the Hindoos, in which 
period they may be supposed to hatre carried their literature to its highest perfection. 

The era of Krislmii may be placed about three hundred years before the incarnation ; in 
whose time some of the best of the minor poets, &c. lived. Very soon afterwards the Miiha- 
bharhtn, in which this hero is so highly distinguished, must also have been written, as well as 
the most ancient pooranus, and the Shree-Bhagnvntn, in which work also Krishnn is one of the 
principal personages. The anangement of the v6da, by Vyaso, it is probable, must also be re- 
ferred to this period. 

We are now arrived at the point from whence the Hindoos date the commencement of the 
present age, the kulee yoogu ; and from hence the path of the historian becomes more illumi- 
nated. 


These ideas, if in any degree correct, will throw some faint light on the Hindoo chroiiolo- 
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gy ; and the antbor is happy in obserring, that they correspond pretty nearly with all the in- 
formation hitherto published which has any claim to notice, and which is to be found in the 
iiiraluable Researches made by Sir W, Jones, Mr. Colebrookc, Mr. Dcntley, and other gentle- 
men learned in the Snngkritu. 

Wc shall now give a brief epitome of the Sketches of History contained in the FirstCh after 
of this work, and from hence the reader will be able to form some idea how far these sketches 
coaiirm the above chronological theory. 

The Hindoo history of the present four yoogHs commences with the work of creation , after 
which the earth is said to have been drawn from the waters of the deluge by a person, to create 
whom the god Bri'imba divided himself into two parts, one of which became Swayfimbhoovn, 
and the other the wife of this personage. 

The history then goes on to declare, that the son of this Hindoo Noah divided the earth, or, 
at is more reasonable to suppose, that part of it to which these sons of Japhet had emigrated, 
into seven parts, or dwSephs, as Plukshfi, Kooshh, Krouncha, Shaku, Pooshkdrfl, Shalmiilu, 
and J umboo.* 

Prit’hoo, the grandson of Swayijmblioovn, considered as the first king of this colony suc- 
ceeding the patriarchal state, is said to have subdivided his inheritance, and to have taught his 
subjects agriculture, some of the arts, 8cc. The name Prit’liivee, the earth, is said to have 
been derived from Prit’hoo, 

Seven sons of ilii‘5 monarch, receiving distinct portions of territory, divided them among their 
rhildreu ; and one of these sons, Agnidni, obtained Jumboo-DweJipM, or India, and divided it 
among his nine sons. Risliiivn, the grandson of this monarch, had nine sons, but he gave his 
kingdom to Bharfitfi, the eldest, who however retained only a part, which was called after him 
Bharatfi-Vnrshfl, and which is said to have extended from mount Ilimalnyn to the sea.- The 
names of twenty-four kings, descended from Bliiirhtu, are next given, with the last of whom 
is said to have ended the race of Swayflmbhoovu. 

* Captain Gilford, according to his own theory,8ayH, PIdkslili includes the LewerAnia, Anierica,&c. 
KoosliQ answers to the countries between the Persian gniph, the (. nspian sea, and llie e*‘tern boundary 
of India; Krounchfi includes Germany ; Sliakti, the BritMi isles; Pooshkfird is Ireland} ShalmUQ is bound- 
ed to the west by tUe Adriatic and Baltic seas, and Jiimboo is India.’* 

A 2 
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W'e now come to the next dynagty of kings, called tlic descendants of the inn. Ikshwa* 
koo, the first of this family, with his eight brethren, reigned over Bharfitfi-Vfirshfi, Ikshwa- 
koo presiding over the central division, and making Oude, then called Uyodhya, his capital. 
Including this monarch, the pooranus give us the names of twenty-nine sovereigns, with the 
last of whom was closed the first age, or the sntyil yoogfi. 

Sagnrfi was the name of the first monarch of the next age, the tr4ta yoogfi, in which twenty- 
three persons are supposed to have reigned, the last bat one of whom was Ramil ; about whose 
time, we have conjectured, the Hindoo literature had attained its highest perfection. 

Ten kings of the race of the sun appear to have reigned in the third age, or what is termed 
Che dwapur j yoogd. 

The history now goes back almost to the commencement of the stityu yoogn, to the other 
family distinguished in the Hindoo histoiyr as the race of the moon ; and begins with Pooroo- 
rfivd, who was the son of 11a, the grand-daughter of Voivuswutu, the father of Ikswakeo. This 
monarch made Prfiyagti his capital, and forty-six kings of the race of the moon, in a direct 
line, extend to the close of the thirc age. 

The kshutriyii kings of the race of the moon who rmgned in the present age, or the kfilee 
yoogn, amount to thirty-seven, and the rest of the Hindoo kings, of other families, down to 
the Milralman conquest, at the close of the fonrteenth century, amount to ninety, of the fol- 
lowing dynasties : after the kshutriyfis, a race of kings arose, sitting on the throne of Delhi, 
who were descended from the famous Mugfidhu family ; next succeeded the GouUlmu dynas- 
ty, tlie patrons of the Bouddhu heresy ; then the Mfiyoorn dynasty, and after the dethrone- 
ment of its last prince, Shukadityn, a royal stranger from the Kumaoo mountains, obtiuned the 
kingdom ; but who, in his turn, was destroyed by Salivahilnn, the king of Prutist’hann. The 
two next families were yogees, the following one voidyns, and the last family of Hindoo kings, 
sitting on the throne of Delhi, were rajpoots. 

It must not be supposed by the reader, that the above lists of kings can be depended up- 
on in forming chronological calculations, though they have been really selected from the poo- 
ranua : for the framers had no intention of asidsting their countrymen to acquire a knowledge 
of history ; the record was purely casual*, or intended to fill up a story respecting a favourite 
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hero. The early division of Hindoott’han& into many Independent kingdoms also incretees 
this difficulty ; for through what dynasty shall these chronological calculations be made ? 

The ShukteG-Shmbhedh}* one of the tnntrns, contains a list of fifty-thrce kingdoms in India 
taken in its laigest sense, but at what time they existed in a distinct form is uncertain, and 
their boundaries are but veiy imperfectly described in the above work, (seepage 558). The 
names of these countries or kingdoms are Ungd, Bdngfi, Knlingfi, K4rhln, Shrveshn, KashmSeru. 
Kamu-rdopfi, Muliarashtrn, Audhrn, Sourashtrii, Gooijjurfl, Troilingd, Mulayana, Kdmata, 
Uvhntee, Vidurbhu, Miiroo, Abheerd, Maldvu, Choln, Phnchaln, Kamboju, Virath, Pandyn, 
Vid^hu-BhGomee, Valheekii, Kiratu, Vnkngnann, Khoorasanu, Bhotd, Cheenu, Amnrogn, or 
Muha*Chwnu,Nepald,Sheeliibuttu, Gouru,Miiha«Ko8huld, Mdgbdhtt, Ootkftln, ShrSe-Koon* 
tula, Rinfi, Konkdna, Koik^yd, Shooru-S6nu, Kooroo, Singhuld, Poolindfi, KdtPhu, Mntsyn, 
Mudrii, Souveeru, Lulamu, Vurvvflrfl, and Soindkhvfi. 

The author begs leave to refer the reader to the first chapter of this volume fur a more de- 
tailed view of Hindoo histoiy, and for other observations on the subject. He cannot, how- 
ever, refrain from adding his earnest wish, that some Sfkngskritn scholar would devote his lei- 
sure to a work on this subject, drawn entirely from Hindoo sources ; persuaded as he is, that 
the pooraniis, if thoroughly and judiciously examined, would either afford ample materials for 
a succinct history of India, or supply numerous fragments of the most interesting and important 
nature. To a person proposing to commence a work of this kind, he would recommend the 
employment of learned natives to draw out clear and minute tables of contents of every poo- 
ranu and every historical poem. This would shorten the W'ork to the English scholar; who, 
having all these materials before him, would see at once whether these hidden treasures could 
supply what is so exceedingly desirable, a complete History of this very ancient and interest- 
ing people. 

From the whole of what the author has been able to collect and condense relative to the 
civil state of the Hindoos, the reader will be able to perceive something very superior to mere 
savage life, or to brutal uncontrolled tyranny : the Hindoo kings, though absolute, were re- 
strained by laws and priests verily believed to be divine ; — the laws contained some excellent 
principles, though they were exceedingly partial, and void of that purity, justice and benevo- 
lence, which Cbrisdanity has infused into the institutions of nations calling themselves Chris- 

* And not the Tara-T&ntr5, as given by nii^fake in puge 560. 
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tian ; — the very cast prohibited some indu^ences and associations exceedingly pernicious to 
society: — but. after a candid examination of this system, so ancient, while we admit, that 
there arc many things to approve and admire in the royal, ju licial, and social institutions of 
the Hindoos, we are compelicd to acknowledge, that those laws which exalted the priesthood 
into divinities, — which invested the monarch with absolute power over the lives, property, and 
liberty of the subject, — which permitted domestic slavery, — which consigned one half, viz. the 
female population, to a state of perpetual servitude and ignorance, and nine tenths of the 
male population to mental, civil and bodily slaveiy under the priests, must have been essential- 
ly vicious and intolerable. 

N or can the author refrain from pausing in this place, and offering up his most heartfelt thanks- 
givings to the Great and Beneficent Governor of all things, for placing, after so many tremen- 
dous revolutions, this vast and interesting portion of mankind under the British Government, 
lie feels this gratitude not only when he contrasts the British Government with the absolute 
and rapacious tyrannies of the former Hindoo and Mdsfllman princes; but he feelsit, as one 
who has long witnessed the mild and paternal nature of the Supreme Government,* which^ 
with incessant solicitude, endeavours to meet, (as far as the system, in the hands of a few un* 
assistedf individuals, can possibly meet), the wants and circumstances of so vast a population, 
so immense an empire. 

There may, no doubt, in so large an establishment as that which composes the whole body 
of the Honourable Company’s civil servants, be found individuals who sacrifice the good of 
the subject, by neglecting their public duties, or by conniving at the cupidity of the ifative 
officers ; but the author hopes that these instances are constantly decreasing, and he is happy 
in adding his renewed testimony to the great advantages which have resulted to the subject 
from the esUblishmunt of the College of Fort William. The influence of this institution on 
the Honorable Company’s civil servants under this Presidency is now seen to be great and 
salutary indeed : formerly, a young man, after his arrival in India, could remain in privacy at 

• The sentiments expressed by the Most Noble the Marquis of HasUn*s, in his speech delivered to the 
studentsoftlie Colleirc of Fort WilJiaui.ou the aaOi July, 1817, have formed for him an imperishable wreath 
of honour; and itcaniiotbe doubted, bat that the younx gentlemen to whom this most excellent address was 
deliiered, will, by acting up to these dignified sentiments, make the very name of Britons dear to the latest 
posterity of our Indian snbjecu. 

t The native officers of jusUce, on aeconnt of their want of probity and their excessive cupidity in- 
stead of lieing faithfal assistants to the Superior Magistrates, have always been the greatest scour-es ot 
the country. 
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the capital just long enough to contract habits and debts which extinguished all priTate Tirtot 
and all pnblic spirit ; and, thus prepared, he went to his station, the solitude of which was fa* 
Tourable to the indulgence of every private and public vice. But now, the residence at the 
College, and the public examinations there, form the character of the individual ; and he pro- 
ceeds to his station with the eyes of all his fellow-students and of the whole English coromu* 
nity following him ; and with this deep conviction also, that every step of his further advance- 
ment in the service must depend entirely on his merits. 

Respecting this College, it is difficult to say which is most to be nondered at, the wisdom 
of the man who formed it, or the folly of those who have laboured to prove it unnecessary.— 
If it was necessary that young men, sent out to superintend, as collectors, judges, &c. large 
and populous districts, should knoM' the langui^c of the people whose most important concerns 
were to be placed in their hands, — that those yonng men who should become magistrates and 
judges should know the laws which they were to dispense, and be able to weigh the evidence 
of plaintiff and defendant upon which they were to decide, then the college was necossaiy'. — 
If it was desirable that the government should know the capacity and sufficiency of candidates 
for office before it conferred the most important trusts, — and that persons about to be placed 
in lucrative situations, and beyond the reach of controul, should first be brought to know the 
necessity of managing their own affairs with discretion, then the college was necessary. — If it 
was important to the happiness of the governed, that they should be able to make application 
to their magistrates without the interference of persons under many temptations to become their 
oppressors, — that the subjects should not always be reminded that their governors were men of 
a strange speech, - that native men of learning should be patronized, and their diligence excited 
to ^ve to the world the stores of Hindoo literature, and to lay open the most extensive system 
of idolatry on earth, — or, if it was important to the interests of science, that Europeans in si- 
tuations of influence, scattered over the greater part of India, should be capable of exploring 
the hidden treasures of Uiiidoo learning, then the college was necessary. — If it was of the last 
consequence to the happiness of the natives, that the Ber\aiits of the Company should be able 
to select with wisdom the vast multitude of inferior native officers spread over the country, — 
or, in short, if it was necessary to the happiness of the natives, or to the glory of Britain, that 
the authority of England should be preserved and perpetuated in the cast, then the college of 
Fort-William was necessarj', and the most Noble Marquis Wellesley deserves the thanks of 
every native, and of every man of learning in the world. 

Still, the author feels it his duty respectfully to suggest, for the consideration of tire Supreme 
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OoTeramentywliile this subject is before him, an idea or two, connected, as he humbly conceives, 
with the further improrement of the country : he would recommend^that the whole body of 
Hindoo and Mnsfilroan law now in use, and the Regulations of GoTemment, be laid before a se« 
iect body of law officers, assisted by the oldest, and the most enlightened of the Hon. Compa* 
ay’s servants, and that these persons, corresponding with the most intelligent persons in every 
part of India, be directed to form a body of civil and criminal law suited to the present cir- 
cumstances of our Indian empire; to be presented for revision to the great Law Officers of the 
Crown, and to the Parliament of England; — that this code of law, when ratilied, be translat- 
ed into the language of every district containing a court of justice, and two copies of it depo- 
sited in each court, for the use of the council both of the plaintiff and defendant ; the J udge 
and first law officers to be also supplied with copies ; and further, that every student be ex- 
pected to read this code thrice over during his stay in the college, and to attend regular lec- 
tures in which it shall be explained ; — that the proceedings of every court of law be conduct- 
ed in the language of the district in which each court-house is situated; that every Judge un- 
derstand, and every attorney plead in this language ; that the proceedings be open to all, and 
that no cause be examined, nor any witnesses heard, in private, by the officers of the court, 
previously to the open trial in court, on pain of a very heavy fine ; — that there be formed at 
the Presidency, a College for the instmetion of native law officers in the legitimate meaning of 
this code, and that no native attorney (after a certain period) be permitted to act in a court of 
justice without a certificate from this college that every instance of bribery, peijury, and 
extortion, connected with the administration of justice, or the execution of the laws, be pu- 
nished in some mode most likely to counteract these crimes, so common at present, and so ex- 
ceedingly destructive of the happiness of the subject ; — that no person be appointed to the of- 
fice of a t’hanadar, or to any other office filled by natives, without a recommendation from 
ten ^f the most respectable inhabitants of the town or village where such officer is to be plac- 
ed that some mode be sought of interesting the inhabitants of towns in improving their 
roads, In removing nuisances, in watching over inferior officers of the police, in promoting dif- 
ferent objects of benevolence, and especially charity-schools, which might be supported by an 
annual collection from the inhabitants themselves. 

The principle so justly recognized by the Parliament of Great Britain, that it is the duty of 
the Government to improve the civil and moral condition of our Indian subjects, though this 
recognition was preceded by a long and painful delay, was hailed with jcy by every philan> 
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thropUt. It is imposiible to diicoTor aoy object worthy of indiridiul existence, if the good 
of others be not included in that object : but how much more true is this of nations than of 
indiriduals. — ^The Marquis of Hastings, in his late most excellent address to the Students of the 
College, Teiy feelingly takes up the sentiment of the House of Commons, and urges with great 
force the policy, the necessity, and the divine obligation of raising to rational and happy life 
the snlqecta of this vast empire; and the author is happy to observe, that, under hb Lordship's 
administration, experiments have been made to impart instruction to the rising generation in 
this country,* in their own tongue, agreeably to the improved system of education for the 
poor, which, as a grand principle of moral health, promises to resemble in its blessings the tree 
of life, the very leaves of which are said to be for the healing of the nations.'* 

Many of those who have reflected on the miserably enslaved but delicate circumstances of 
our Hindoo and Musulman fellow subjects, have felt the greatest anxiety lest, by touching, in 
the slightest manner, the fabric of our Indian policy, it should shiver to atoms, but it now ap- 
pears, that these apprehensions, like many others formed while walking in an unknown path at 
midnight, are wholly groundless. It is now proved beyond the possibility of hesitation, that the 
Hindoos, like all other human beings, are more pleased with day than with night, when the light 
is permitted to shine upon them through a medium which diminishes the effulgence of its rays; 
and that therefore the rudiments of knowledge may be imparted with perfect safety. Man, in the 
essential principles of his nature, and in his wants, is the same in every clime : in the efforts 
of the wise and good to improve his condition, therefore, the great difficulty lies in discovering 
his real circumstances, and in suiting the means to the end. 

Our present duties to this people i|,eem to be comprized in imparting to them, first, knowm 
ledge, and then sacred principles ; and in this God-like work, Schools, as well as the exten- 
sive circulation of elementaiy works on the first principles of science, and of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, ought to be patronized wherever power, or influence, or property, has been by a graci- 
ous Providence bestowed. If he is a benefactor to mankind who makes a blade of grass to 
grow where one never grew before, how much more is be the friend of man, who sows, in a 
field extensive as a fourth part of the habitable globe, that seed which is to spring up and bear 
fruit unto life eternal. 

The British government may reap the highest advantages from the general establishment of 

* The Viilyal&ytt, or the Hinooo Collegb. and the School Book Socnenr, In Calcutta, reflect also the 
bigheiit honour on those who originated as well as on those who conduct tiiCM institutions. 
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Schodli: AH iofoluntary attachment necessarily takes place between the person who besto^-« 
knowledge and the recipient Every person who has read Park's travels, must have percoived 
the araaziag effects of the Mahomedan schools in Africa, in drawing the hearts of the natives 
thus taught to their superiors. It is a singular fact, that in all the conquests which they have 
been able to retain, the Mahomedans have moulded the conquered into their own disposition: 
the difference in temper and clurai'ter between the Miisiilinan and the Hindoo in Bengal, 
though both were once Hindoos, is quite astonishing, and can only be attributed to education : 
it is the same change of character which is so visible in the native Africans after rccciung in- 
struction in the Mahomedan schools. 

At some future iime, these native schools may also be expected to supply a superior rare of 
men fur all the inferior offices of government and police, who will also form the uniting link 
between the population and their bcneficlcnt government. These fruits cannot be expecti d 
till years have elapsed after schools shall have been generally established, and therefore the 
author refrains from enlaiging ; but, as this horde of rapacious oppressors, ^dressed in a little 
brief authority,’ is, and has always been, the greatest scourge of the country, so, a greater good 
can scarcely be found for It, than pright and bencrolent men to fill up all the subordinate of- 
fices of government and police. Something of the hunger and rapacity of these men w ould be 
removed, perhaps, if a fine of twenty-times the amount of the sum given as a douceur for obtain- 
ing a place were levied on every offender, half of it to go to the informer. 

The SicoND Chapter of this work contains on account of the differi'iit casts or orders of 
Hindoos, which, including what may be called the trading casts, amount in number to more 
than forty. To this is added, a description of the arts, the manufactures, and the agriculture 
of the Hindoos, and of the climate, soil, and produce of Bengal, comprising a general view of the 
social order of this people as for as affected by the cast. 

The writer has not spared the authors of this iniquitous system of socful misrule, but has on* 
deavoored to shew its flagrant injustice, its shocking inhumanity, and its fatal impolicy in pa- 
ralizing the genius and industry of the conntry. The instances given of the dreadful con- 
sequences following the loss of cast, which might be multiplied into a large volume, filled 
with cases of un^iarallclcd cruelty and injustice, will no doubt fill the mind of the reader witii 
the deepest horror. And yet this detestable system, which cuts up by the roots every tendn- 
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Aiid generous feeling, anil, for (lie most innorcnt and eren praise-worthy actions, inflicts a pu- 
Disbment worse than death itself, — has found apologists even amongst enlightened Britons. 

Ntfrer was there any thing inrented by the deep policy of man, so well calculated to riref the 
ehains of supecstitf on, as the cast. By this institution, all the Hindoos are divided into dis- 

tinct classes, and their eiril, domestic and religions duties defined. The rules for the practice 
of these duties are so minutely arranged, and rendered so binding, that a Hindoo can nerer 
embrace any thing new, however wise, or necessary, or profitable ; nor transgress the bounds 
of hU prison-house. The mere circumstance of eating even the purest food, with persons not 
of the same order, however enlightened, or idrtuons, or venerable for age, exposes a man to ex- 
cision from his wife, children, father, mother, and eveiy other tender relation ; but what is still 
worse, the very reception of such a persecuted individual involves the receiver, though a mother 
or a wife, (Oh! these mild and humane Hindoos! !) in the same dreadful sentence. Yet all 
these horrors must be braved by a person perishing with thirst, who should, to save his life, 
dare to receive, even the sacred water of the Ganges, from one of inferior cast; — all this mi- 
sery must be endured by the person, who, to secure his eternal salvation, should dare to em- 
brace a new religion. Had the cast continued to be what it was under the Hindoo monarchs, 
and what the framers of its rules wished it to be, all that is terrible in becoming an outcast, 
and a vagabond on the face of the earth ;** all that is revolting to human nature in losing the 
esteem of connections, in contempt and persecution, in the fear of perishing through want, and 
ill being excluded from the most distant hope of returning to home and friends on this side death, 
— all these terrors must have been welcomed by every Christian convert, who must thus have be- 
come a martyr the very moment he declared himself on the side of the new religion. 

But let ns rejoice that the rust of these fetters has nearly eaten them through : there arc in- 
dications in the present state of Hindoo society, which evince that, on account of the number 
of transgressors, these barbarous lavrs cannot be much longer enforced 

1. The social impulse is evidently felt as strongly by the Hindoos as by other nations ; and 
this leads those who have formed friendships in the same neighbourhood to join in offering mu- 
tual pledges of hospitality : hence, in numerous instances, we find that groups of Hindoos, of 
different casts, actually meet in secret, to eat and smoke together, rejoicing in this opportu- 
nity of indulging their social feelings. There is also a strong propensity in human nature to 
pass the bounds prescribed by partial aud short-sighted legislators ; and in these private mcct- 
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ings, the perties enjoy a kind of triumph in having leapt the fence, and in.being able to do It Te« 
peatedly with impunity. 

3. Eariy marriages being necessarily acts of compulsiotn, and against nature, it too frequent* 
ly happens, that the affections, instead of fixing upon the law-given wife, become placed upon 
some one not of the same cast, who is preferred as the darling object of nncontronled choice : 
here again the cast Is sacrificed and detested in secret* 

3. The love of proscribed food in many instances becomes a temptation to trespass against 
the laws of cast: many Hindoos of the highest as well as of the lowest cast eat flesh and other 
forbidden food ; and. should detection follow, the offenders avail themselves of the plea, These 
are the remains of the offerings presented to my guardian deity.** 

4. The yoke of the oast becomes still more intolerable through the boundless license which a 
Hindoo gives to his sensual desires ; and these temptations to promiscuous intercourse with all 
casts of females, are greatly strengthened by absence from home for months and years toge- 
ther, which is the case with thousands, especially in Calcutta and other large towns, as well as 
Hiroaghont the native army : hence cohabiting, eating and smoking with women of other casts 
is so common, that it is generally connived at, especially as it is chiefly done at a distance from 
the offender’s relations. 

5. The very minnteness and intricacy of the rules connected with cast also tend powerfully 
to induce a forfeiture of the privileges it bestows : social intercourse among Hindoos is always 
through a path of thorns. Cast is destroyed by teaching religious rules to persons of inferior 
rank, by eating, or by intimate friendship, with such persons, by following certain trades, by 
forbidden matrimonial alliances, by neglecting the customs of the cast, by the faults of near re- 
lations, &c. &c. And where the cost is not forfeited, in many cases persons are tormented 
and persecuted to the greatest excess. 

From hence it will appear, that an institution, the rules of which are at war with every pas- 
sion of the human mind, good as well as evil, must, sooner or later, especially if the govern- 
ment itself ceases to enforce these rules, fall into utter disuse and contempt. The present state 
of Hindoo society respecting the cast, therefore, will cease to be a matter of wonder. No one 
will be snrprised to hear, that, although the Hindoos give one another credit, as a matter of 
convenience, for being in possession of cast, and though there may be an outward, and, in the 
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j^igher ordtifly •& iniolent show of nrerenee for iti mleS) if the matter were to be leeithed 
into, and the bwi of the cut were allowed to decide, tearet^ a smgk/amUjf iff Hindoot mmid 
be Jbemd in ike mkek of Bengai whose east is noifbffsUed : this is well known and generally 
acknowledged. 

The author has deroted one hnndrcd pagM, making the Thied Chapter of this rolume, to 
a description of the Manners and Cvstoms of the Hindoos ; and upon these he here offers a few 
remarks in addition to those which close the chapter. 

Some have professed to doubt, whether a state of civilisation be preferable to a sarage state 
or not ; but would it not be the same question in other words, if it were asked whether is to be 
preferred, the state of man or that of the irrational animals? What is the precise boundary 
which marks the distinction between the cWUiaed and the savage state ? Is it not, that in the 
former the improvement of the mind is recognised as the highest end of existence, but not in 
the latter ? The Hindoo manners strongly remind us of this distinction ; — 

The Hindoos are said to exercise much tenderness towards women in a state of pregnancy ; 
not, however, from any high sensibility in reference to the sex, but from an anxious concern to 
secure the safe birth of a child, hoping it will be a son, to whomthey may commit the charge 
of releasing them after death from a state similar to purgatory. The rejection, with a de- 
gree of horror, of the services of a skilful surgeon, even where the life of the mother Is ex- 
posed, Is another proof that the mind is in a state of great imbecility ; while the terrors felt 
by all parties on these occasions strongly demonstrate the deplorable state of medical sdence 
among the Hindoos. The appearance of piety in a family after the birth of a child however, 
though blended with the grossest ignorance and superstition, may become an instructive les- 
son to Christians, as well as an excitement to gratitude for better knowledge. In giving 
names to their children, the Hindoos shew a marked preference for the names of the gods, 
hereby expressing their veneration for the deity, and their hope that the god whose name the 
child bears may honour it with his favour. 

Parents who have been afflicted by the loss of several children in infancy not unfrequently 
attribute their misfortunes to the prayers of envious persons. If they are iffterward hleised 
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widi another child, they give It an anploaaant na»e, that no one najr envy their happiness.^ 
In the Mne tpiril, these poor people place on the end of a stick a black rejected cooking pot 
streaked with white, and set it up in the midst of a garden of vegetables, that the evil eyes of 
malicious persons may not destroy the crop. How effectually would the rccepticfn of one pas- 
sage of scripture eradicate all these fears : <*The prayers of the wicked are an abomination to the 
Lord.**f How absent from the minds of this people are all ideas of the essential necessity of 
holy dispositions in our approaches to the Almighty. 

Hindoo mothers display an excessive attachment to their offspring : but this fondness, confin- 
ing its cares to the body, leads them to feed their cliildrento excess; to indulge them with per- 
nicious food, which brings on early diseases; and to permit evil tempers to grow without correc- 
tion : and thu^ maternal affection is converted into the greatest {fossible banc. 

The exercises of the village school exhibit an exclusive concern for secular interests, vi ith- 
ont the least reference to the enlargement of the mind. A Hindoo has not the most dis- 
tant idea that schools ought to inculcate morals and the first principles of religion. It is by 
mere accident that the names of the gods, mingled with other names, form a spelling lesson : 
a schoolmaster, in the same manner as a head servant, is termed a sirkar ; he teaches a certain 
art useful in obtmning a livelihood. That this Is the only idea the Hindoos have of schools, is 
further proved by the disgraceful fact, that all India does not supply a single school for girls ! 
Their ideas are, that the employments of a woman do not require the assistance of education : 
she can sweep the bouse, cook, collect cow-dung for fuel, w’ait on her lord, and feed her chil- 
dren without it, and having dischaiged these offices with fidelity, the whole work of life is ac- 
complished. The use of the needle, knitting, and imparting knowledge to her children, are 
duties to which she has no call, and for which she is wholly incapacitated* No wonder that 
Hindoo soriet}' is so degraded, when those who might become the best part of it are treated 
as irrational, and converted into beasts of burden. 

The Hindoos never appear to have considered the subject of marriage as having any thing to 
do with moral or intellectual advantages. Their laws recognise nothing as the propeir ends of 
marriage but that of perpetuating the species, and leaving a son to perform the fnnenil rites. 
A woman is never considered as the companion of her husband, but as his slave, or as a crca« 

• Three konrees is not unfreqoently given (Teen Kooree). 

t How snpremely important it is, that the works received by a whole nation as divine* should contain 
only those scutunents that Me capable pf impaiting a system of perfect morals ! 
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tare belonging to bis bilrdm-miUifil. The Hindoo legislators considered, that aasongst the ani« 
mals certun species were seen to domesticate in pairs, and they therefore placed men among 
these species ; but still they denied to man the privilege possessed by an inferior animal, that 
of choosing its mate. These laws appear to have had two sources ; those relating to offerings, 
which declare that the bramhhns are the months of the gods, must have proceeded from a band 
of hungry priests; bnt their marriage laws must have originated with some gloomy ascetic, who, 
having no idea that final liberation could possibly be promoted by union to matter, made tho 
state of marriage as irksome as possible. 

In the directions given by the shastru respecting the choice of a uife (p. 12^), the reader will 
find no allusion whatever to mind or temper ; the attention of the bridegroom is wholly di« 
reeled to the person and the family of the maid, and to the prospect of male offspring. Ex- 
cessive care is also observed on both sides, in the marriages of the higher orders, respecting 
family rank ; but honour and wealth arc the only objects of concern. Each individual seeks 
either to raise his family a step higher in the cast, or, if one party consent to sink lower, this 
sacrifice is never made but for the bake of considerable gain. As a proof how exceedingly 
alive to the idea of rank the Hindoos are, we need only refer to their eager desire of many ing 
their daughters to tho kooleenii, or, (in title only) noble families, one individual amongst 
whom sometimes marries a hundred wives, and, except the first, leaves them all to become com- 
mon or coiicculcd prostitutes. In Bengal, this contemptible pride has sacrificed so many fe- 
males,* that wives arc scarcely to be found for young brambfiiis not kooleenus ; and it has 
been in agitation among some of the most respectable families near Calcutta to address a pe- 
tition to Government on this subject. The mercenary spirit frequently observable in contrarts 
of marriagt is equalled by nothing except that of two individuals in a fair, mutually suspicious 
o*" ''.ach other, striking a bargain for a yoke of oxen. 

The early al which marriages arc contracted, not only prevents, as has been already 
observed, voluntary choice and future union, contributing fatally to illicit connexions and ir- 
regular second marriages; but what is, if possible, still worse, many of these children are left 
in a state of nuchangeable widowhood, aud of exposure, in the present state of Hindoo morals, 
to certain seduction and infamy. 

* It is the same principle in part which iramolates the widow on the funeral pile— the honour of the fa- 
n.lly is concerned, or the dignity and religions character of the family is promoted, when they can boast that 
a suttic, or a succession of has been found amougit them. 
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Tbt TiMHiiif eeremoalei oddbit the minnen of a people ezceedfaigly fond of diipUy ; and 
yet incapable of any thing beyond a itate of semi-barbariim. The noife of the honid dnun 
at the boviei of the parentifor two or three dayi together, preceding and daring the wedding, 
strongly reminds at of a state of perfect baibariim. These deductions being made, were a 
Eniopean pennitted to be present at all tbe ceremonies of a wedding on a laige scale, he could 
not fail of being struck with the magnificence of the spectacle, particolaiiy with the midnight 
procession. 

The espences attendant on marriages, are a grierous burden on this people : the rich feel the 
burden, but a poor man is orerwhelmed by it : it demurs in a few days the future labour of 
years ; for a poor HicJoo almost always borrows the whole of the estimated expence at an enor« 
moos interest, frequently at 30 per cent. — ^The borrowing system is uni rersally acted upon by the 
Hindoos, and this is one of the most fndtful sources of their porerty, immorality and misery. 
To defray the debts incurred at the birth, marriage, and death of one grown up child, if the fa- 
ther surnxe him, often requires the labour of sereral years. The chief anxiety of a Hindoo, 
therefore, is not to acquire daily food for his family, but to pay off those extraordinary expences, 
incurred at the call of ridiculous cuf om or superstition. Though sexeral thousands of roo- 
pees may hare been expended upon it, not a xestige remains after marriage by which the mar- 
ried pair may be more wealthy or more happy : the whole sum eraporates in shew, noise and 
smoke, or is squandered away in the entertainment of bramhuns and relations. 

Polygamy, as practised in this country, where two or three wires lire in one house with 
the husband, is inrariably productire of the greatest misery. Our English advocates for this 
practice always confined their views, no doubt, to one resident wife ; but surely the argument 
ought to be. Would two or more wives living under the same roof be a blessing to a husband ? 
(p. 133.) 

Second marriages, after the decease of the first wife, are contracted as soon as the ceremo- 
nies of purification have been performed. How often are we reminded of tbe want of senti- 
ment and dignified feeling in the social institutions of the Hindoos. 


Although the Hindoos never consult the inclination of those whom they bind together for 
life, they do not neglect to consnlt the stars, and to select fortunate days and months for the 
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celebration of their marriages. Girls sometimes pray that the gods would choo*:'* f'-i > . j[nod 
husbands. 

There is still another instance in which the customs of the Hindoos contribute to rt liiit r tlu ni 
unfeeling : we allude to their funerals, described in p. 207 ; and to the paragraph to which the 
reader is here referred, we may add ti e fact, that the w ood which is to burn the body is some- 
times brought and laid in the presence of the dying man, who is thus treated liU- an English 
criminal when his coflin is carried with him to the place of execution. 

The TTindoof. divide the year into twelvemonths, each month containing thirty or more days. 
Tlio month they divide into two equal parts of fifteen day s, accordingto the increase and de- 
crease of the moon. Though they do not reckon by weeks, they acknowledge a revolution 
of seven dayc, named after the sun, the moon. Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn, 
exhibiting in this instance a most remarkable coincidence with the custom of our "^axon ances- 
tors: Uhvee-varu, (Sui-day) is named from Iluvcc, the sun, as Simclay was tknivod from the 
Saxon ‘ idol of the sun Somu-varu, (Monday) from Somii, the moon, and Monday from 
<he S.i\on ‘ idol of the moon Mnngnlfi-vani, (Tuesday) from Mnng&lfi, the Hindoo Mars, 
and Tuesday, from the Sjxon gid Tuesco ; —Boodliu-vari'i, (Wednesday) from Doodhu, the 
Hindoo Mercuiy, and Wednesday from Woden ;—Vrihuspiitec-varn, (Thursday) from 
V'rihuspi'ilce, the Hindoo Jupiter, and 'I'hursdjy', from Tlioi ; — Shookni-varu, (1* liday) from 
^hookrfi, the Hindoo Venus, and Friday from the goddess Friga ; — Sh’inee-varu, (Saturday) 
from Shiincc, the Hindoo Saturn, and Saturday from the Saxon god Scater, ‘fo.'uHy of some 
supposed to be Saturnus,’ says Richard Verstegan, in t.’ie dedication to king James of his 
work, “ Of the Origiuall of Nations.” The TTindous divide the day and night into sixty 
dfindi's or »‘ight iinihiirhs, each prfdiuni making about three of our JhigU-sh hours, or a fourth 
of the day or nig.it wh tlicr long or shcri. 


The features of the fliiidoos are moie regular than those of the Hurmans, the Chim-^L . liif 
Malay s : and did they possess all the advantages of European science, t! ry would no doubt rank 
.amon;!; tin' most polished nations. Their children are exceedingly precocious, peilia, s far 
more so than Europeati lads of the same age. Their ancient sages, we know, w ere capable of 
the deepL st researches into the most ditbcult and abstruse subjects. 

The dress of the rich is really graceful, and well suited to the climate : but the indigent ruu-' 

C 
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be great sufTorcrs from the scantiness of their clothing. The irrational animals arc in this 
respect in better ciri umstMcos, even when exposed day and night to the elements, than the 
great body of the Hindoos. The great exposure of the body also is rery offensive to the sight 
of Europeans. 

The politeness of the Hindoos, even of many of the poorest, has been generally noticed, 
though the effect of this is greatly counterbalanced by (heir proneness to flattery and decep- 
tion, and by their frequent use among themselves of the foulest strains of obloquy. Nor docs 
their politeness arise so much from urbanity of disposition, as from early discipline and exam- 
ple ; and we must add, that in many respects, according to European ideas, the Hindoos arc 
guilty of the grossest infraction of good manuen. 

The houses of the rich disjilay a miserable taste, being neither elegant in appcan’incc. nor 
convenient in their interior arrangements. To secure privacy, if the house iuljoin the street, the 
front has no windows, and on the other sides the windows and doors are contemptibly small ; 
the rooms are seldom more than ten feet square. The Hindoos, in some instances, have 
reared large ediflees j but the style of architecture sheas that they never trsivelled to Greece. 
I'lit poor suffer exceedingly fron. the dampness of their floors, and from the slightness of the 
roofs and sides of their houses. Great numbers know nothing of the comfort of a bedstead ; 
and the inconveniences to which they are subject are greatly increased by the pits of stiigiiaiit 
water often made close to their doors. — ^The author would respectfully recommend to the be- 
nevolent notice of Government the deplorable state of the poor in these respects ; and he sub- 
mits it to their consideration whether a municipal regulation committed to the direction of the 
village constables, might not prevent many diseases, and remove a great portion of the misery 
which arises from these and similar errors. 

The prejudices of the Hindoos prevent them from rearing poultry, and hut few possess the 
convenience of a kitclicn garden : hence tlieir comforts are much abridged, and tijeir houses 
look naked a:.d desolate. 

In the management of U\eir families, the father or the eldest son has assigned to him a 
kind of patriarchal authority. In some instances several branches of the original stock live 
together, and derive tlieir subsistence from a common fund. But these fiuiiilies are not in 
general happy: human nature is too weak and depraved to allow of such numbers living in 
peace and comfort under the same roof. For particulars resjiceting the internal economy of 
families, see page 145. 
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In hospitality, within the rules of the cast, the Hindoos stand as high as most nations. At 
some of their feaals thev expend vciy large siuns, inviting hundreds of guests, and bestowing 
handsome ])rescnts at their dismission. In these feasts they are exceedingly tenacious of pre- 
cedence, and arc very careful that none but persons duly qualified by cast be invited. 

Their towns, their markets, their shops, their manufactures, t^cir coins, their weights and 
measures, all shew, Uiat the Hindoos are to a considerable degree civilized ; but it may be ad- 
duced as another proof of the small value set on the cultivation of the mind, that there is not 
a single booksdler's shop in any town in India, Calcutta excepted, ai.i these are for the sale of 
iinglish books. — ^The Hindoos have no idea of regular streets, of spacious roads, or of forming 
open squawks for markets : the benefits of order, regularity, and cleanliness, seem never to 
have attracted their attention, and the beauties of architecture or of a landscape they are ut- 
terly incapable of perceiving. A large bouse without a window in front, or a brick house des- 
titute of plalstcr, and remaining unfinished for years, never ofiTends their sight ; nor docs it 
appear ever to occur to them, that an unsightly or an ofTcnsivc object should be removed into 
a less jirominent situation. In the planting of trees, they are not aware that there is any other 
line of beauty except a straight one ; nor that any other benefit can be derived from them 
than what arises from fruit and shade. In forming an orchard, they observe no order, and 
seldom consult the nature of the soil : the only enquiry is, how many trees can be w edged into 
an acre. 

The author has filled nearly thirty pages of this chapter with remarks on country sccncrj'j 
— with a collection t»f pnnerbiul sayings descriptive of manners; — w ith conversiitions on dif- 
ferent subjects ; — with forms of letters and spet;iiuens of songs, and w ith an account of panto- 
mimical entertainments : and he has closed the chapter w ith remarks on the state of tlie Hin- 
doos at death, and on their funeral ceremonies,— adding retieclions on the teudcncy of the Hin- 
doo system, and on tlic social state of this people at the present day. 

In the Foukth Chapter, he has entered upon an examination of the LHerafurp of the 
Hindoos, prefacing it w’ith a summary of the grammar of the Siingskritu ; and he now, for 
the gratification of the reiulcr, inserts the Naguree alp'.iabct, which is use 1 in Siingskritii 
works, and also the Bengalee alphabet, with a paragraph respecting the nature of the Ben- 
galee grammar. 
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Vhe Devu-Naguree, or Sungskritu Alphabet. 
The Consonants. 


kh 

^ kiiu 

3T ga 

^ ghii 

3 gnooVi 

^ cl.-J 

*9? chhu 

«r jn 

jlift 

giieeTi 

2r tu 

3“ t’hfi 

3 dti 

3 dha 

^ anu 

^ tii 

^ t'liu 

*r tW 

dhn 

^ nu 

V ph 

pha 

yf bn 

M bhn 

TT m'i 

^ ja 

T r*i 

of 111 

^ VJ 

— 

^ sbn 

^ slm 

^ sft 

^ lifi 

kshn. 



The Vowels. 



^ ii 

a 

X ce 

tee 


3 oo 

^ oo 

^ reo 

^ ree 


T5 kf 

yS lee 


% oi 


m o 

SSN 

Wt ou 

^ong 

nh 




The Bengalee Aljyhahct. 




The Consonant s. 



9 ku 

at khu 

Vtgfi 

V gllii 

^ gnou*u 

TS cLu 

nr chhu 

"31 ju 

a» jhu 

-sp guce’u 

% tu 

z I’hu 

3 dii 

E dhii 

<1 anil 

■9 lu 

U t'hu 

R du 

^ dhii 

’T nil 

*f pii 

ts phii 

3 bii 

B bhd 

3 mu 

H ju 

7 rii 

rn lu 

V vii 

— 

shu 

S bhii 

»T sii 

i: hu 

V kshu 



The Vowels. 



31 u 

3H a 

^ ee 

«t 66 


S oo 

• 

» rce 

« re6 


lee 

t 

^ 6 

4 oi 


vl' o 

^ ou 

ISP' ting 

Bit uh 




OM THE HINDOO JLITFJCA TtJUK. 

Many Europeans denpise the Bengalee as a poor sterile language, incapable of being the. ve- 
hicle of rvmiiitunication cxcep.t on the most common and trifling subjects. Yet they admire 
the llindoobt'ir.incc, thuugii it entirely without a character, and speak of it as a universal 
languiige, though it is not the language of even one Hindoo village throughout India, nor does 
a single HitKlofi in any part of the country speak it as his mother tongue. Still, however, 
as a colloqu! J dialect very extensively diffused, it must be acknowledged, that the Plindoo- 
st’hanec i.s very imiHirtant. This prejudice against the Bengalee arises from want of infor- 
mation. It is certainly a copious language, ami with the help of its parent the Sungskritu 
there are no id^iis, however nu luphysical, which it is not capable of expressing. The whole 
Bible has been tra-islated and printed in Bengalee j ami everj- one must confess, that to 
gi\c a faithful translation of some parts of the Sf;ri])tures, e-i>ecially the epistles of the ajKJs- 
tles Paul and B. ter, a language must be very eopiou.s. It is an excellency in the Bengalee, 
that every one of its letters has uniformly one unvarying sound: to read and pronounce it, 
therefore, is very easy, when compared w ith the difficulty of pronouncing the English. Its 
construction is U‘ry diflerent from the English, but somewhat similar to the Greek. When 
well spoken, the Bengalee has a pleas:’ at soumi, though the nasals are far from adding to its 
sweetness. Every sccotkI letter among the consonants is an aspiration of the preceding let- 
ter, as kii, khii, and the iiftli consonant in the first five .series has a nasal sound. There is 
no distinction l;elwceu ih< masculine and feminine pronouns, nor between the masculine and 
neuter pronoiiu.s in the thiid person, with the exception of the oblique cases. In addressing 
sujKiriors, they use an hoiioiliic pronoim, and to inferi(;rs, a pruiioiin uliicli expresses inferio- 
rity. The verbs also in their terminations recoil e signs of resjjcct or inferiority. These are 
imperfections : respect or familiarity in the use of language cannot be improper, but written 
forms invented to remind a jtcrsoii that 'le is an inferior being, arc a blot upon every fbnnof 
speech. 

In tlie first part of the chapter, the author, from .i t uriety of Hindoo sources, principally the 
poormiiis, has lollccted brief accounts of their most ancient Philusophers, as well as of their 
celebrated writers of later periods, prefixing sonic ob>er\aiiuns on the age of the vedus and 
dlirbluiniis, and on the surprising agreement between tlic opinions of many of tlie Greek and 
Hindoo sages } and though he regrets the want of more ample materials for this interesting 
t abject, be hiis collected a variety of facts connected wdth fifty-nine writers w’ho assisted cither 
in the vddiis, the durshunus, or the law books. — It is a painful circumstance, that no copious 
hlo‘^rcqthkal Accounts of men of so high on order amongst the sages of antiquity should be 
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obtainable. How lntexv^(l;d do we feel in the early, domestic, and closing histories, as well 
as in the scholastic disputes, of Siwrates, Plato, and tiie other eminent Greek philosophers ; 
and yet histories of the Indian sages equally interesting might doubtless have been compiled. 
We ore not yet certain that they were not j but as it appears that the Hindoos never had a 
civil historian, it is too probable that they never had a philosophical one. If tiiis be the case, 
these philosophers perished in the forests and groves w here they studied and instructed their 
disciples, without one of these disciples posses.*«ing cither sentiment, ambition, or gratitude 
enough to perpetuate the memorv* of his master. — In this dearth of biographical materials, 
the author lias collected what he w'as able, but he hopes much more may be jniblished by 
persons of greater leisure : he is persuaded that more enhu-ged notices of these sages may be 
found amidst the immense stores of Hindoo literature, thfiugh lie fears they will scarcely sup' 
ply a volume like the first part of Brucker's Historia Critica Philobuphiie. 

The next chapter commences with the Hindoo arrangement of their shastr&s under eigh- 
teen heads ; and tiie second section contains a List of the Treatises still extant under the 
title of vedu, as far as found in the libraries of H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. of tlic College of Fort 
William, and of the society of Missionaries at Scrampore j arranged according to their sub- 
jects. In the Translations from the IVdfi the following order is observed : 

Account of tljc Writers of the v<;du j 
tlie Teachers of the vtidu ; 
the Divisions of the vddu ; 
the Subjects treated of in the v^u ; 

Specimens of the Hymns and Prayers of the v^du ; 

the Formulas connected with ceremonies ; 
the Philosophical parts of the vddij. 

The whole is concluded with some remarks on the merit of these works which were once sr 
famous. 

In section xiii. of this chapter, the author has begun an account of the Philosophical IVorks, 
or diirshijnij.5, commencing with some conjectures on their antiquity, and comparing the six 
schools from which they proceeded with the six Grecian schools. 
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The translations from the Dunhi&n&s are arranged in the following onlcr : 

1. The Sankhijii Dtnshfmv . — A Tbanslatiom of the Simkhyn-Saruj occupying thirty-six 
pages, to which is prefixed a list of works belonging to this school. 

2. The Vedantii Diirshfmrt.^A list of V^dantu works« and a Translation of the Vcdanlxt’- 

fiarn. 

3. The PatYinjWi DUrshunii. — ^The Translation of part of a comment on the original Pa. 
t&njiilu, by Uhoju-D^vii. 

4. The Nyayii Durshiinn. — Translation of an abridgment of the Sootriis of Goutumn, as 
explained by Vishwu-Nat’hu-Siddhantu, with prefatory remarks^ and a catalogue of works on 
the Nyayu philosophy. 

5. The Vouhvshiku DtirsMinu. — ^Translation of an abridgment of the Voish shUcti~Sootr(f 
pifskarii. 

6. The Mimansffin Dursh^nu. — list of works on this system of philosophy, and Travsla- 
TioNS from the Dhurniu-De^ika, the Mcemangsa'^Sariig and the Mcemaiigsa-STnigrYihti. 

The author has thus endeavoured to supply something from all these schools, with the 
view c/f enabling the rea<ler to form an opinion of what was taught by these philosophers, w ho 
conferred so much honour on their country. 

It may rot be improper in this place to attempt a comparison of the Hindoo philosophy with 
the systems which obtained among the Greeks and other nations 

The nature of the exislence, however deeply examined by the riindoo sages, appear^ 

ed to them so incompreheus-iblc, that some of them gave up the subject in despair : Kopilii 
says, * The most excellent spirit is known only to himself. The nature and existence of God 
are inscrutable } he has nothing to do with creatures, nor they with him : w'e know nothing 
of God but by inference.'^ The expressions of otliers on this subject appear to be very lit- 
tle better tlian the language of despair ; Har^tu sajs, ‘ God and all the inferior deities exist 
only in the formulas of the vodu, and have no bodily rhape.’^ Chyvunii afiinns, ‘ Sound 
alone is God.'S Joiminec wiys the same, * God is simple sound ; the power of liberation lies in 
the sound God, God.’-* Ashwitlayunu declares, * God is not a being separate from his name.’^ 
Damascius, in his book of Principles, says, According to certain Egyptian writings, there is one 
principle of all things, praised under the name of the unknown darkness, and that thrice re- 
pealed : which unknown darkness is a description of that supreme deity which is incompre- 


1 Page, 222, 223. 


2 Page 248. 


3 Page 237. 


4 Page 443. 


6 Page 251. 
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iM^nsible/i ^ I am ail that hath been, is, and shall be ; and my yell no mortal hath ever yet 

uncoTercd/2 

Indeed three out of the six philosophical sects are charged with undermining the proofii ot 
a separate and intelligent first cause — the SankhyUf the Voishdshikii, and theMeemnngsa; and 
though the founders, in some instances, write as tliough they meant to defend the orthodox 
opinions, it is quite clear, that while they admitted an Isolated deity, they asserted that the 
world was eternal, and that material forms sprang out of an energy in some way confined ex- 
clusi\ ely to matter. In page 373 the reader will find not less tlmn nine atheistical projiosi- 
tions mentioned and combated, and in pages 4 14 and 430 fiv e similar propositions. Thu s 
Kopilu unblushingly denies to God the creation of the world : he 8a\ s, * The universe is tlie 
work of nature ::•» pns.sessed of the three qualities : nature is capable of tlie work of creation, 
for behold the spider producing the web from its own bowels ; see the fall of Inanimate botiies, 
and the production of milk in the udder of die cow.’^ ‘ If when you Siiy, that mutter i.'* inac- 
tive, you mean that it is destitute of motion, you will contradict the vedh and smritces, for 
they declare that matter }Mj.ssesses motion [agitation j] therefore when we say, that matter l.s 
inert, our meaning must be confined to this idea, that it dt»os not tend to any object, and is frer 
from consciousness of its own < xistence.’^ ' Nature is the root or the origin of the universe, 
since evciy' thing proceeds from it, or is to be traced to it 'i ‘ There is in nature an uncreated 
seed, from which .ail beings spring.’^* * Natureor chaos is the mother of tlie iiiiiverse.’T * Nature, 
is the source of all, and of actions too.’® — ^The Egj'ptians, it would appear, held the idea that 
the Supreme Being was something perfectly distinct from the creator : Jamblicus says, Accord- 
ing to the Egi’jitioiis, licfore all entities and principles there is one God, W'ho is immoveable, 
alw ays remaining in the solitariness of his own unity, there being nothing intelligible nor any 
thing else corajilicated with him.’® * Anaximander, Anaximenes and Hippo acknowledged 
no other substance besides body, and resolved all things into the motions, [lassions, and affec- 
tions of it.’t® And this .agrees with the opinions of sonic of the Hindoo atheists, * that the 
body was to be identified with spirit.’ — Ciulworth describes four forms of atheism as pre- 
vailing among the Greeks: 1. ^ The Deiuocritic, which derives all things from dead and 
stupid matter in the way of atoms and figures : — 2. the Hylozoic or Stratonical, which attri- 
butes to all matter as such a certain living and energetic nature } but deprived of all anim.ality, 
sense, and consciousness : — 3. the Anaxiraandrian, xvhich with the Democritic fetches all things 

1 C'udwortli. 2 Inscription rpon the Eg>ptian tcinplo at Sain. 8 Page 222. 4 Page 330. 

5 KopilO, p. 222. r» SdoiuCintoo, p. 2<>2. 7 A \8Khiu-padu, p. 2G3. H Putuiijuli f , p 391 

^ ('lulvtOilU. iO C'(id«Trtli 
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{rom dead and stupid matter^ but in the way of forms and qualities generable and corruptible ; 
4. the Stoical atheism, which supposes one plastic and methodical but senseless nature to pre- 
side over the whole corporeal universe/l — ^The same writer remarks, that * Hesiod and Ho- 
mer were both suspected by Plato and Aristotle for 'atheistic theogonists.’ — ‘ The greatest 
defect in the system of Epicurus is, that it attempts to account for all the appearances of 
nature, even those which respect animated and intelligent beings, upon the simple principles 
of matter and motion, without introducing the agency of a Supreme Intelligence.’ — Strato’s 
opinions were, ‘ that there is inherent in nature a principle of motion, or force, without intel- 
ligence, which is the only cause of the production and dissolution of bodies.’ — ‘ What Hera- 
clitus says concerning fate, as an intelligent and rational principle in nature, the cause of mo- 
tion and consequently of production and dissolution, must be understood, not of a substance 
or being distinct from the primary fire, but of the intrinsic power of this first principle, the 
necessary energy by which all things are produced.’ — ^ The stoical system teaches, that the 
efficient cause is pur.' ether, or fire, which comprehends all the vital principles by which in- 
dividual beings arc necessarily produced.’ — ‘ Democritus either entirely rejected the nature of 
deity, or allowed him no share in the creation or government of th6 world.’ — ‘ He admitted no 
other soul of the world than one similar to that which he allowed to man, a blind force, n • 
suiting from the combination of certain subtle atoms, of a round form, which produce fire.’ — 
* Epicurus ascribed every appearance in nature to a fortuitous collision and combination of 
atnms.’:^ — One sect of Hindoo atheists actually attributed the rise of things to nonentity or 
vacuum, thus contradicting Plato and Epicurus, whose axiom was, * from uodiing can nothing 
proceed.’— Groutumu very pointedly combats tins idea of the world proceeding from nature : 

' If it be said, that nature is to be identified with things tbemseh es, then you make the cause 
and the effect the same ; or if you mean that nature is something separate fi'om things, then 
what have you obtained, for tlus which you call nature must be competent to the work of 
creation, &c. and tins is what we call God.’ 

Having thus exhibited the nature and similarity of the Hindoo, Greek and Egyptian systems 
on this subject, let us next compare the ideas of these different schools relative to the Divine 
Nature. 

The V6dantees speak of God, unconnected with creation, os a being perfectly abstracted, 
dwelling in a state of profound repose, similar to deep sleep, in which the person has no men* 


1 Cudwortli. 


2 Enfield. 
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tal intcrcourte T«<ith the world, p. 366. In n passage already quoted, we iind the Egyptians 
entertathed a similuriden, that *God nlwnys remains in the solitariness of his own unity, there 
being nothing intelligible in him.'^ Epicurus * considers the condition of the gods as wholly 
separate from the world, and eigoying no other felicity than that which arises from inactive 
tranquillity.'^ 

Another idea much inculcated among all the ancient philosophers w'os, that God was the soul 
of the world. * He is the soul of all creatures.*^ * Horus Apollo, an Egyptian, affirmed 
that God was a spirit that pen'aded the whole world, and that nothing at all consisted with- 
out God.'-t Agreeing with this also are these lines of Virgil : 

* Know firvt that heaven and earth's compacted frame. 

And dowiiifr waters, and the starry flame, 

Aad both the radiant lights— one couiiuou soul 
Inspires, and feeds, and animates the whole.’— Cadtrorth. 

* Anaxagoras and Plato affirmed that God, passing through, perv aded all things » Epic- 
tetus-and Antoninus also asserted, that as soon as the soul is released from the body, it returns 
to the soul of. the world.' 

Some philosophers taught, that although God pervaded all things, he remained untouched 
by visible objects : ' Spirit has no intercourse with visible objects : the intercourse is that of 
intellect.'^ * Whether clothed or unclothed, since 1 resemble the purity of a mirror, of ether, 
and of simple knowledge, 1 [spirit] am the same. The errors of the understanding, seen in 
visible things, are no more in the discoverer or lonl, than the faults of things made visible are 
in the son.’^ * Spirit is distinct both from matter and from the works formed from matter, 
for spirit is immutable.’ ‘The vital spirit through its vicinity to the world as sovereign, in- 
€aences inanimate things as the load-stone the needle.’ ‘ When the universe falls upon spi- 
rit [as a shadow upon a wall], it becomes visible : spirit is said to be empty like spacc.’^ The 
idea which is evidently meant to be inculcated here is, that spirit is the mere manifester, and 
that it has nothing to do either with the creation or the government of the world. Aristotle 
Uught, that ‘ God observes notliing ; he cares for nothing beyond himself.’ — Cud worth says, 
‘ Jamblicus tells us, that the Egyptian hieroglyphic for material and corporeal things, was 
mud or floating water ; but they pictured God as sitting upon the lotc tree, above the watery 

1 Cud worth. 2 Enfield. S V^dfi-VyasB, p. 30t. 4 Cndwortb. 6 I’St&nj&lcr, p. 

6 KfipUA, p. 3S2. 7 KhpUr*, p. 325, Slfi, S17. 
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mud, which signifies the transccndunt emincncy of the deity abore matter, and its intellectual 
empire orer the world.* 

In diract contradiction to this was the doctrine inculcated principally in the Vddantu school, 
that God was matter as well as life : ‘ Brumhu is the cause of all things, as well as the things 
themselves. If it be not allowed that he is the clay as well as the potter, it will follow, that 
he was indebted to some other for the day.’^ ' We have now made it manifest,’ says Cud- 
worth, ' that, according to the ancient Egyptian theology, from which the Greek and Euro- 
pean systems were derived, there was one intellectual deity, one mind or wisdom, which, as 
it produced all things from itself, so does it contain and comp^hend the whole, and is ilself, 
in a manner, all things.' Seneca says, ' ^Vhat is God ? He is all that you see ; and all that 
you do not see ; and he alone is all things, he containing his own work, not only without, 
but also within.'^ ' Chrysippus maintained the world itself to be God, and that God is the 
|)ower of fate.* 

Bearing a near affinity to this idea was another, that the whole material universe is as it 
were the clothing or body of the deity, while the vital part is the soul. God in this state is 
called the ViratA-Pooroosbu. For a particular description of this universal body and soul, 
see page 289. Cudworth says, * The pagans did not worship the several parts of the world 
as really so many true and proper gods, but only as parts and members of their one supreme 
God, that great mundane animal, or whole animated world, taken altogether as one thing.* 
^ Man, according to the stoics, is an image of the worid.*3 

A number of the Hindoo philosophers declared that God was visible. One says, < God 
h to be seen by the yogee.** < The visible form of God is light*^ « God is not without form, 
but none of the five elements contribute to his form.*^ ‘ God is possessed of form.*^ Kupilu 
objects to this doctrine, * When the vAdu speaks of spirit as being visible, it mendy means, that 
k is perceived by the understanding only : for the understanding cannot make spirit known ; 
it can only make known its own operations ; nor is there any reason why another should make 
known God : ho is made known, and makes himself known.’ page 325. 

1 V^dS-Vyastt, p. 864. 2 How closely does this aaree with the fragment of Orpheus, ‘ God from 

all eternity contained within himself the unformed principles of the material world, which consisted of a 
componnd creation, the active power directing the passive.* 8 Enfield. 4 PfithnjBlec, page 228. 
6 Kfinadfl, page 229. 6 Uhrigoo, page 238. 7 KBsliyttpB, page 247 ; AshwQlayUntt, page 252 ; 

Vishwamitrtt, page 2S4; JttmttdBgnce, page 234 ; PolfhcSnasee, page 255; Pr&japBtce, page 256; Naree* 
jhogh&, page 257 ; Karihngjinee, page 260 ; Lokakshee, page 201 ; Jatookdmo, page 202. 
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By other sa<^s the Great Spirit aud the spirit in man are identified as one : ‘ I and all other 
liriug creatures, like the vacuum, are one.* ‘ The yogee worships atmh [self], viewing him- 
self equally in all beings, and all equally in himself.’l ^ BrilmhA and individuated spirit are 
one.* < That which, pervading all the members of the body, is the cause of life or motion, is 
called individuated spirit ; and that which pervading the whole universe, gives life and motion 
to all, is BrHmhu.*i ‘ There is no difference between the incarcerated tnd the perfectly ab- 
stracted spirit ; the body is mere illusion.*^ < There is no difference bi t ween spirit and the 
souI.*4 ‘ If a person well understands spirit, he [knows himself to bo] tlwt spirit.’^ ‘ This is 
the voice of the vedii and the smritcos, Spirit know thyself.’^ These philosophers maintained 
also that spirit does not receive the consequences of actions : Kopiln says, ‘ spirit receives 
pleasure and pain as a wall the shadow, but that which enjoys or suffers is the uiiderstaiidiiig.** 

Respecting the unity of God, Kiipilii thus speaks, * The viidri and f.mritees teach us, tliat 
spirit is one when wc apply to it discriminating wisdom, and many when united to matter. 
The Hindoo sages had evidently no idea of a trinity in the one God; and it is unreasonable to 
expect that so deep a mystery, peculiar to divine revelation, should be dicovered by them ; the 
only semblance of this doctrine i found in the three created gods, Bnimba, Visbnoo and Shivu^ 
•ud to these three gods arc assigned the affairs of the whole universe as comprised in the work 
of creation, prcsci-vation and destruction. These form the Supreme Government, and all the 
other gods are the subordinate olheers of government, judges, magistrates, coustabics, See, 

The opinions oi all flu sc sagrs lespecting God may be thus summed up Kfi|)iiri admits a 
deity, but declares that he is wholly separate from all terrene affairs ; and is in fact ^ the un- 
known God that the soul in a state of liberation is God ; that nature is the source of eve- 
ry thing. — Puliinjulee maintains exactly the same opinions. — Joiminee acknowledges a God 
disti nc t fro m~ the soul ; that tliis God is subject to actions, and that while in this state of 
subjection he cornmnnicAtes a power to actions to produce and govern all things. — VedA-Vyasu 
speaks of God as sometimes perfectly abstracted, and, according to the Egyptian idea, ^ re- 
maining in the solitnde of his own unity ;* and at other periods as uniting to himself matter,, 
in which union he is considered as the animal soul. The energy necessary to the work of 
creation he considers as distinct from BrAmhA,^ but dependent upon him. — GoutAmA and KA- 

1 KllpUfi, page SSO. 3 V£d&.Vyastt, page S62. 8 V6d&.Vyasfi. page 3H. 4 KfipilK, 

page 383. 6 RIkpilfi, page 830. 0 Kfiptlb, page 838. 7 Page 388. 8 Plato’s idea 

was, that there weie two eternal and independent causes of all things, God and matter. 
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lailfi speak of God as distinct fiom the soul ; as an almighty Being, creating the nnirerse by 
his command, using atoms. They consider the soul as separate from the Great Spirit, and M 
absorbed in it at the period of liberation. — ^The Satwttfis and the Pouranics speak of God aa 
essentially clothed with body : the former taught, that God, in the energy of joy, gaye birth 
to the world proceeding from himself ; that human souls are separate from the divinity .-^The 
Pouranics believe, that Vishnoo, full of the quality of truth, is God ; and that he, taking the 
form of Br&mha, as possessing the quality leading to activity, created the world ; that he pre- 
serves it in his own proper character ; and that, assuming the form of Shivu, he, possessing the 
quality of darkness, will destroy all things. — The Joinfis deny the existence of snch a being 
as God j contend that nature is the source of all things, and that merit and demerit govern the 
world. — Many Bouddhiis appear to have denied the divine existence, as well as the existence 
of human souls, and a future state. 

When speaking of God in his abstract state, some of the Hindoo sages could express sub- 
lime conceptions though mixed with error: Thus Khpilil, <1 [spirit] am all-pervading, paci- 
fic, the total of pure spirit, pure, the inconceivable, simple life, pure ether, undecayable, nn- 
mixed, boundless, without qualities, untroubled, unchangeable.’! ^God is a spirit without 
pasrions, separated from matter. He is pure wisdom and happiness; everlasting, incompre- 
hensible, and unchangeable. After describing all existences, be is that which is none of 
these.’^ ‘Spirit is lovely, and is identified with love.’^ Gouthmu’s ideas of the divine 
nature appear to come nearer to divine revelation than those of any other of the Hindoo phi- 
losophers : ‘ God is placable, glorious, the creator, the preserver and the regenerator of all 
tilings.’ And yet almost with the same breath he speaks in a most confused manner : ‘ God 
is capable of unity, of division, of increase, of assigned dimensions ; he possesses wisdom, de- 
sire, and thought.’^ Kfipilu, on the other hand, strips God of all attributes : ‘ Sjnrit has no 
qualities. Where the operations of the understanding are wanting, spirit perceives nothing.’^ 

The Hindoo system never recognizes God under the Christian idea of Providence : Kopilfi 
says, ‘When we speak of spirit as the sovereign, we merely mean, that it receives the opera- 
tions of the understanding, as a mirror receives the shadow.’ ‘Spirit as the susfainer of the 
embryo [atomic] world, may be called its suppoTter.*^ Putfinjfilee says in the same strain, 
‘Spirit is not excluded, but is necessary as the manifester, through intellect.’ ‘ Spirit has no 
2 V6att-Vyas0,page 2S1. 3 K&piUi,pagt345. 4 Page 22ft. ftFageS48- 

6 Page 337, Sau. 
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inteKoorse with msterial objects,* page SM. It is true, indeed, that V^dfi-Vjasfi spcahs of 
firambn ns the charioteer, but in this character he himself is subject in his dispensations Co the 
merit or demerit of the goremed. Kfipilb plainly maintains, that < God has nothing to do 
with creatures, nor they nith him.*^ Epicurus says, < It is not consistent with our natural no> 
tions of the gods, as happy and immortal beings, to suppose that they encumber themselrcs with 
the management of the woHd, or are subject to the cares and passions which must necessarily 
attend so great a charge. We are therefore to conceire that the gods hare no intercourse 
with mankind, nor any concern with the affairs of the world.* 

On the subject of Creation^ the Hindoo philosophers were as much at rarlance as on that of 
the divine nature: 

We hare already seen, that by sereral philosophers matter itself was considered as capablo 
of the work of creadon. Khpiln, Soomnntoo, Vyagrd-Padu, and Piitunj&lee all maintain this 
doctrine. Kfttiadu appears to maintain the same opinion, when he says, ‘In creation two atoms 
begin to be agitated, till at length they become separated from their former union, and then 
unite, by which a new substanc is formed, which possesses the qualities of the things from 
which it arose.** The P}'thagoreans held, that motion is the effect of a power essential to 
matter, and that no separate cause was required or employed. It was the doctrine of Plato, 
that there is in matter a necessary but blind and refractory force. 

Vedu-Yyasu, Yushisht*hQ, and Vrishuspiltee believed that God united to himself matter, 
and thus formed the world. ‘In this union, says yushiBht*hu, the quality of darkness pre- 
vailed, and hence arose the desire of pving birth to creatures.*^ These philosophers speak 
of the power qt force which causes the procession and continued progress of things, as resid- 
iqg in this illusion. They thus argue : the yogee, abstracted from all sublunary objects, per- 
ceives no necessity for a thousand things called for in a secular state ; but he is happy iu him- 
self, aqd seeks no human interconrse ^ but should this yogee fall from this elevation, and be- 
come ensnared by worldly attachment, bis mind will then become concentrated on this object 
of his affections, and he will feel immediate subjection to a thousand wants. This mode of 
seasoning they apply to God, and thus account for creation : God becomes united to illusion, 
and he then feels the desire of creation, and forms the world. Thus Yddu-Vyasu, ‘ The iqass 
1 Page 222. 2 Page 4M. 3 Page 2S6. 
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of ilkision forms the inconceiTable and unspeakable energy of God, which is the cause of all 
things. In creation, God united to himself shuktee, or energy, in which reside the three qua- 
lities.*^ Cicero tells ns, ^ that the via or force which was in all those things called God or 
deified, was really no other than something of God in every thing that is good.*^ In con- 
formity with these ideas^ God is spoken of by the Hindoo sages as the active power, and 
matter as passive in the work of creation^ and hence the terms male (poorooshu) and female 
(pi-ukritee) arc frequently found in their writings: * God, when the active and passive powers 
arc united, possesses form.'^ ' The supreme caiise exists in two parts like the seed cf the cicer 
arietinum, which represent the active and passive powers of nature.*'* < In creation the active 
power directed the passive.’® ' According to some writers, the monad [of Pythagoras] denotes 
the active principle in nature, or God j the duad, the passive principle or matter.’^ Empe- 
docles says, * The first principles of nature are of two kinds, active and passive j the active is 
unity or God, the passive matter.' Plato seems to express a similar opinion, when he attri- 
butes all the evils of the present state to mailer ; that is, union to matte'*. The terms shUkiee^ 
energy, Hvidjfa, crude matter, and prAkritce, illusion, all expressive of the properties of mat- 
ter, are used to signify that from which material things arose; and hence says VedA-Vyasd, 
* Illusion is the producing cause of consciousness, of the understanding, of intellect, of the five 
senses, the five organs, the five kinds of air in the body, of crude matter, and of ail other 
material things.*^ Here we have the doctrine that matter, &c. were created ; and Vedti- 
Vyasu adds, ‘The universe was formed from vacuum, air, fire, water, and earth. The first 
thing created was vacuum.*^ In direct opposition to this last sentence, Kupiln says, ‘There 
are some remarks in the v4dfl and smritees which lead to the conclusion, that the intellectual 
part [of the universe] was first created.’® ‘ God,* says Plato, ‘ produced mind prior in time 
as well as excellence to the body.’ — Goutiima, not acknowledging the opinions either of Kiif» 
piln or of Vedfi-VyasA, says, ‘God being possessed of eigltt qualities or dispositions, existing 
etemalty within himself, manifested himself in a body of light [Vedft-Yyasti contends for his 
uniting to himself darkness or matter], from whence the primary atoms issued.’*® Knpilu 
on the other hand, maintains, that the world was produced by the twenty-four principles of 
things as an assisting cause.’‘* Enfield says, that the Persians, the Indians, the Egyptians, 
and all the celebrated Grecian philosophers held, that principles were the first of all thing**. 

1 See pages Sfi5 and 231. 2 Codwortfa. 8 UgflstyO, p. 216. 4 Vibhnoo, p. 2-fO. 

6 UgtilBtyU, page 2-17. 6 Enfield. 7 Page 307. 8 Page 231 : AnaxiuioucH t.-iuglit. tluit 
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GoutAinO taught the doctrine of an archetype or pattern from which all things were creat- 
ed : ‘ The creator next, using the primary atoms, gare existence to the first form or pattern of 
things, from which, in onion with merit and demerit, creation arose.'^ Kfipilu also says, < from 
the elements water, fire, air, and space, and the primar}' atoms, combined, a pattern or archetype 
is formed, from which the risible universe springs.*^ <God,* says Plato, ‘that he might form 
a perfect world, followed that eternal pattern,’ &c. 

Several philosophers taught that the world was eternal. Hence, says Kupilii, ‘This uni- 
verse is the eternal tree Br.imhn, which sprung from an imperceptible seed [matter].’* — 
Chyviiiiu says, ‘ The Morld has no creator.’l Epicurus says, ‘ the universe always existed, 
and will always »'#‘niain.’ ‘Aristotle acknowledged no tosmogonia, no temporary produc- 
tion of the world, but concluded it to have been from eternity.'* lie supposed it absurd to 
think, that ‘God a ho is an immoveable nature, and whose essence is act or e nergy, should 
hate rested or slept from cteniity, doing nothing at all ; and then, after infinite ages, should 
have began to move the matter, or make the worid.^ I’linchanjunf?, a Hindoo sage, enter- 
tained more correct ideas, and says, ‘ To make any thing besides God eternal; is to make more 
than one God.*^ 

There were others who taught that matter, atoms, and the primary elements, were eternal: 
Vrishnsputee says, ‘From ten elements every thing arose, one of which, uvid)u [matter] 
was uncreated.’^ GodtamA maintains that ‘ atoms are eternal.’^ He is followed by Poi- 
t'hSenfisec, ‘ the universe is composed of uncreated atoms, incapable of entension.’l^ Kunadu 
says, ‘Atoms are uncreated, and are of four kinds, from which arose earth, water, light and 
air.’il The idea of the Hindoo philosophers was, that crude matter and the primary elements 
partake of the three qualities in equal proportions; but matter, or the passive principle, in the 
stoical system, is destitute of all qualities. « Matter,’ according to Plato, ‘ is an eternal and infi- 
nite principle.’ 12 Democritus says, ‘Whoever exists mast owe its being to necessary and self- 
cxi**tent principles : the principles of all things are two, atoms and vacuum.’^ Epicurus says, 
‘ These first principles, or simple atoms, are divisible by no force, and therefore must be 
iminutable.’t*— As though self-contradiction and variety of opinion were to have no bounds, 
two of these philosophers appear to affirm, that atoms are not eternal : Gontiimri says, ‘ From 
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God, u a body of Hgbt, the primaiy atoms issued and V^fi-Vyua deliTers a similar opi* 
aion : < The primary elements, at creation, were produced in an atomic form.*^ 

Yet there were some philosophers whose conceptions of God as the creator were more cor* 
rect : Putijnjhlee says^ * Tlie universe arose from the will or the command of God, who in* 
fused into the system a power of perpetual progression and Jatookiimii, another sage, 
delivers a similar opinion : ' Creation arose out of the will of God, who created a power to 
produce and direct the universe.’^ Yet here the Christian reader **ill perceive an essentia! 
error in the idea that the power to create was something derived from the deity. None o1 
the ancient heathen could divest themselves of the idea, that the creation and government of 
the universe would be too troublesome to the Divine Being; an idea which contains the gross- 
est reflection on the infinite wisdom, power, and benevolence of God. 

Such were the ideas of the Hindoo pbilosophere relative to the origin of things. UespecU 
ing the vcorld itself, both as the product of divine wisdom and as a stage of action, their opi- 
nions were equally incorrect : — Vyaghrnknrnd says, ‘The world is false, though God is unit 
ed to it.’^ Knpiln delivers a similar idea : ‘ That part of the world which is permanent is in- 
tellect : all the rest is contemptible, because unsubstantial.’ Agsun, ‘ This error-formed world 
is like a bubble on the water : we can never say that it does not exist, nor that it docs. It 
is as unreal as when the thirsty deer mistakes the fog on the meadow for a pool of water,*/* 
Visible things were regarded by Plato as fleeting shades. Yet Knpilii speaks more rationally 
when he says, ‘ The world resembles a lodging-house; there is no union between it and the 
occupier :’7 and Kunadfi thus corrects the folly of these ascetics ; ‘ Visible objects are not to 
be despised, seeing the most important future effects arise out of thera.*^ 

As far as these philosophers were yogees, or advocates for the system of abstraction, the.) 
necessarily felt but little reverence for the gods, since they considered absorption, to which 
the gods themselves had not attained, as a felicity far greater than all their heavens could sui»- 
ply : hence says Kupilu, ‘ Even the residence of Brilmha is hell, for it is full of the impurity 
of death : among the inhabitants of that place, those who are more glorious than yourself, arc 

1 Pa{;c 227. Those philosophers, says Enfield, who held the lysteiu of emanation, conceived God to 
have been etecnally the sonree of matter. 2 Page 231. 3 Page 22S. 4 Page 2G2. 3 Page 2Ct 
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nberable in conscquriire of their subjection to the three goonfis ; and being constantly terrified 
with the fc:ar of transmigration, eren they seek liberation.* 

The Hindoo philosophers never directed their disciples to worship Rrihnhfi, the one Go^, 
except by the forms denominated yogfl, and in which we find little that can be called wor- 
ship ; their object was not to enlarge the understanding and elevate the passions, but rather 
to destroy both in their attempts to attain perfect abstraction of mind. So that what Cud- 
worth says, ‘ Some contend that the supreme God was not at all worshipped by the pagans,* 
is substantially true respecting the Hindoos. 

When these ascetics condescend to notice the gods, they speak of Brumha just as Hesiod 
and others speak of Jupiter, that he is < the father of the gods, and that to him the creation 
of all things is to be attributed.*^ They also give Brhmha two associates, Vishuoo and ShWrh, 
and in the hands of this triumvirate jdace the work of general creation, preservation, and 
destruction, thus holding up a most surprising and unaccountable union between the Hindoos, 
the Greeks, and Uomans : < Maximus Tyrius observes,’ says Cudworth, ‘ that Homer shares 
the government of the world mong the triumvirate of gods, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto. 
The Roman and Samothraciau trinity of gods, worshipped altogether in the capitol, were 
Jupiter, Minerva and Juno.* 

It is inculcated in every part of the Hindoo writings that the gods were created. All the 
sages, though some of them made matter and even the world eternal, agree with Vrihhsputcc, 
who certainly meant to include the gods, ‘ God is from everlasting : every thing else has .1 de- 
rived existence.’^ ‘ All beings,’ saj s Harectii, ‘ from Brumha to the smallest insect, eoiistant- 
1} reap what they have sown in former births.’^ Cudworth says, « the heatlnni poets, though 
seeming sticklers for polytheism, except one only unmade deity, asserted all tiic other to be ge- 
nerated, or created gods.* 

It might be asked, If Brnmha, Vishnoo, and Shivu preside over human affairs, what work 
is there assigned to the other gods ? Most of the gods, who are not the varied forms of these 
three, preside over some particular part of creation or of terrene affairs ; thus Kartik(;) is the 
go ' of war, L'jkshm^ is the goddess of prosperity, &c. * Cicero did not suppose,* says Gud- 
1 Cudworth. 8 Page 239. I Pago 248. 
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worth) ^ the supreme god to do all things immediately and by himself, but lie asM^n'^d some 
certain parts and provinces to other inferior gods.’ ‘ Amongst the pagans,’ adds the same 
writer, ^ there was nothing without a god : one presided over the rockiug of the cradle, ano- 
ther over the sweeping of the house, another over the ears of com, another over the husk, and 
another over the knots of straw and grass.* 

Exactly the same idea prevailed among the Hindoo philosophers as is attributed to Scsrola 
and Varro, who, says Cudworth, * agreed that the chil theology then established by the Uo- 
man laws, was only the theology of the vulgar, but not the true ^ that there was another call- 
ed the theology of wise men and of truth.* Still wc must remind the reader, that it was not 
the grossness or absurdity of image worship that offended the Hindoo sages ; they aspired to 
a state of abstraction from earthly things which was beyond the reach of the vulgar, and which 
they proudly expected would elevate them to a perfect union with the deity, leaving the gods 
and their worshippers in a state of subjection to death, and to transmigration tlirough every 
reptile form. 

Retpeciing the state of man in this world the Hindoo philosophers appear to have taught, that 
aTl men arc bora under the influence of the merit or demerit of actions performed in some prior 
state and that the preponderance of merit or demerit in these actions regulates the quantity 
of each of the three qualities (goonus) la each individual, viz. of the quality leading to truth 
and consequent emancipation, of that to activity, and of that to darkness, respecthely termed 
the sntwft, riijn, and t&mii goonfs ; which qualities have an overwhelming influence on the actions 
and effects of the present birth. Kupilfl thus describes these qualities : ‘ The quality leading to 
truth, produces huppiiiess ; that giving rise to activity, inclines the person to seek his happiness 
among the objects of souse ; and that leading to darkness, produces iusensibility. The first 
quality leads to liberation; the second to temporary happiness in the heavens of the gods, and 
the last to misery 

According to this system, therefore, men are not bom as candidates for a celestial prize, 
or as probationers having life and death set before them, every thing dopciiding on their cha- 

1 Poit’hGcnnsee says, * Merit and demerit, as well as the universe, are eternal.’ p. 255. CbyvQuii says, 
* 1'Le fates of men arise out of works having no beginning.' p. 257. 

2 Pages 223, 221. 
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ractcn and ronduct in the present state ; but they are placed under the effects of actions 
which are said to hare had no beginning, and which regulate the qualities or compleaion of 
the character so entirely as to remind us of what is said of the doctrine of fate according to 
Zeno and Chrysippus, that ‘ it implies an eternal and immutable scries of causes and effects 
to which the deity himself is subject.* On this point, take the following authorities : < Men 
are born subject to time, place, merit and demerit.* ^ God formed creatures according to 
the eternal destiny connected with their meritorious or eril conduct.*^ ‘ God created every 
thing in an inseparable connection with the merit and demerit of actions.*^ ‘ God himself is 
subject in his government to the merit and demerit of works.*-* ‘ Some say, that the very bo- 
dy, the senses, and the faculties also, are the fruits of ai'tions.'j ‘ Works of merit or de- 
merit in one birth, naturally give rise to virtue or vice in the nrxt.’t* ‘ When the appoint- 
ed periods ofpa^^ing through the effects of meritorious and evil actions are expired, the soul 
will obtain emancipation.*^ < Birth is an evil, for with birth all manner of evils arc con- 
nected. *it Seneca says, ‘Divine and human affairs arc alike borne along in an irresistible 
rnrrent ; cause depends upon cause ; effects arise in a long succession.* 

Respecting the human the opinions of three distinguished philosophers may suffice : 
Kiinadu says, ‘ The body is cor posed of one element, earth : water, light, air, and ether are 
only assistants,* page 436. KiipUd, respecting the origin of bodies, delivers this opinion ; 
‘In the midst of tliat universe surrounding egg,^ which is ten times larger than the fourteen 
spheres, by the will of the self-existent was produced the st’hunlu-shureerijio,’ page 535 . — 
‘ Causing the rare or subtle parts of his own lingu-shdr^ruH to fall as clothing upon the souls 
proceeding from himself, God created all animals page 334. Vbshisht*hu says, ‘ From 
the quality leading to truth in space, arose the power of hearing ; from the same in air, arose 
feeling ; in fire, the sight; in water, taste ; in matter, smell. From the quality leading to ac- 
tivity united to space, arose speech ; from the same in air, arose the power of the hands ; in 
light, that of the feet ; in water, that of production ; and in earth, that of expulsion ; and from 
this quality In the whole of the five elements, arose the power of the five breaths, or air re- 
ceived into or emitted from the body. The five senses, the five organs of action, the five 
breatlis, witli the mind and the understanding, form the embryo body ; a particular combina- 

1 Gootitanfi, page 227. i Bhrigoo, page 238. 3 Dukshii, page 212. 

4 Usbira, page 250. 6 Oohtfimh, page 407. 6 D^vhhi, page 243. 7 Dbksht), page 242. 

6 Gout&mn, page 423. 9 An orphic fragment is preserved by Athenagoras, in which the formation of 

the world is represented under the emblem of an egg. 10 From st’hodlO, gross, and shOi^rfi, body. 
11 From lingt^, atomic. 
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tion of these forms the body in its perfect iSate/t Plato says, « When that principle which 
we call quality is mored, and acts upon matter, «t undergoes an entire change, and those forms 
are produced from which arises the diversified «n.i coherent system of the unirerse.* 

The sou/ was considered by all these philosophers as God. The r^dantees were of opinion, 
that there existed no distinction between spirit and the soul, while Kfipiln and PfitAnjnleo 
maintained, that besides the soul there was no such thing as spirit, presenring a distinction at 
the same time between the soul as liberated from biith, and as confined in a bodily state. Those 
who made a distinction between the soul and spirit contended, that spirit as connected with the 
body was there in an unmixed and intangible state, as simple light or enei|^, and not as in any 
respect polluted by ('vil actions, the painful consequences of which, in a sense of misery, they 
contended were confined to the soul j and if in any part of this work an idea should have been 
given, that the Great Spirit, in an individuated state, eqjoys or endures the fruits of actions, 
except by its confinemctit to a bodily state, the reader is entreated to substitnte, in any such 
passage, the term soul. By the term jeevu, or soul, the Hindoos understand an uncreated being 
or power, separate from spirit, the subject or worshipper of spirit, which though individuated 
has one source common to all souls. Kfipilfi says, ^ some maintain the doctrine of the in- 
dWiduality of souls ; but this is false ; for all souls hare the same ritality.’^ Jeevfi signifies life, 
and the author knows no term by which to identify it, but that of sonl in a lower sense. The 
soul thus, according to some of these sages, is dependent on spirit for all its power, and under 
spirit regulates all the motions of the body : to the soul is also ascribed all the merit and demerit 
of actions. The seat of spirit is said to be in the brain, and of the soul in the heart. Strato 
taught, ^ that the seat of the soul was in the middle of the brain.’ The soul is also said to be 
subject, in its powers and actiousj to the bodily state in which it is placed. 

These philosophers further taught, that munn, the m/nd, and booddhee, the undeniandmg^ 
were assistants to the soul, and not faculties of the spirit. They considered all living crea- 
tures as possessed of souls ; the soul of a beast being the same as that in rational creatures, 
that in beasts being only more confined than that in man. All life is Brfimhu,* says Vedu- 
Vyasfi. Archelaus of Miletus taught, that animals have souls which differ in their powers ac- 
cording to the structure of the bodies iu which they reside. The Hindoo sages distingnished, 
however, between the sonl and animal life, the latter of which they spoke of as being mere vital 
breath. The following opinions on the intellectual part of man are found in the Hindoo 
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writings ; < Mind cannot be the aourrc of life and motion, for if this had been the case, when 
this power had been pursuing sbmething else, the body would hare become inanimate.*i ‘ The 
understanding, though not the cause of light, in consequence of its nearness to spirit, possesses 
a degree of radiance superior to erery other part of nature/* ‘ The understanding receires 
the forms of things, and they arc reflected upon spirit. It Is through the operations of the 
understanding that things are perceived.’* ‘ The understanding is without beginning, for 
as a seed is said to contain the future tree, so the understanding contains the habits produced 
by fate.’ Empedocles, maiiituiied that ‘ not only man but brute aiwmals are allied to the 
diriuity, for that one spirit which pervades the universe unites all animated beings to itself 
and to one another. 1 1 is therefore unlawful to kill or eat animals which are allied to us in 
their principle of life.* 

Having thus brought man on (he stage of action, the Hindoo sages point out three modes 
of religion, the lowest of which relates to the popular ceremonies, and the fruit of which will 
be a religious mind, and a portion of merit and happiness. If these religious works are splen- 
did, a residence with the gods is promised. The next mode is that of devotion, the blessings 
promised to which are comprised in a dwelling near God In a future state. But that which 
these sages most exalted was ti.e pursuit of divine wisdom, either in connection with ceremonies 
or without them, by discrimination, subjection of the passions, and abstraction of mind. The 
fruit promised to this abstraction is liberation or absorption. On these subjects wc have the 
following opinions : ‘ F uture happiness is to be obtained by devotion, assisted by a sight of 
the image, by touching it, by meditation on its form, worshipping its feet or in its presence, 
bowing to it, serving it from affection, ’&c.* ‘ Those ceremonies by which the knowledge of 
the divine nature is obtained, add by which all evil is for ever removed, wc call religion.’®— 
* Perform the appointed ceremonies for subduing the passions ; listen to discourses on the di- 
vine nature, fix the mind unwaveringly on God, purify the body by incantations and other 
ceremonies, and pursuade thyself that thou and the deity are one.’^ * The inferior fruit fol- 
lowing works is happiness with the gods.’3 Ashwfilayfinn and Vedfl-Vyasu, however, pro- 
test against the performance of works for the sake of reward : the former says, ‘ It is improper 
to seek for a recompense for works ;* and the latter says, ‘Works afe not to be considered as 
a bargain.’ Other philosophers, and among them Shnnkiiracharyd, arc opposed to all works : 

1 Gont&mQ, page 390. S PfitOqj&Iee, page 394. 3 Kfipilfi, page 341. 4 KQpilil, 
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the latter says, < Works are wholly ezcloded, and knowledge alone, realiziog erery thing u 
Brnmhu, procures liberation.*! — In direct opposition to this, Gfirgh saj/s, ‘ The man who is 
animated by an ardent derotion, whaterer opinions he embraces, will obtain final emancipa- 
tion.’^ Narfidii suggests another way to beatitude : < Reliance on a religious guide, singing the 
praises of God, and abstraction, lead to future blessedness.’* All these philosophers agreed 
with Shntatftpa, that ^ The candidate for future bliss must renounce the indulgence of the 
passions.’-! 


Although many things are found in the philosophical writings of the Hindoos farourable to 
the practice of religious ceremonies and to derotion, yet the ancient system, it is evident, strong- 
ly recommended abstraction and the practice of those austerities which were intended to an- 
nihilate the passions. In this work, wisdom, or rather discrimination, was considered as the 
most effective agent, united to bodily austerities. On this subject Riipilu thus speaks : ‘We 
call that discriminating wisdom which distinguishes spirit from matter according to their dif- 
ferent natures : the immateriality of the one from the materiality of the other, the good of 
the one from the evil of the other, the value of the one from the worthlessness of the other.* 
‘ Nothing destroys false ideas so much as discrimination.* ‘ Every one through visibL objects 
knows something of God, but abstract ideas of God none possess, except as discrimination is 
acquired.* ‘ Discrimination, seeing it prevents false ideas, is the cause of liberation.*® The 
reader will perceive that tliis discrimination was to be connected with yogn, which is thus de- 
scribed : ‘ The restraining of the mind, and confining it to internal motions, is called yogii.’ 
‘ Of the eight parts of yogfi, the first five serve the purpose of subduing the passions.'® ‘ When 
the yogee renounces all assistance fiom the understanding, and remains without the exor- 
cise of thought, he is identified witli Hriinilui, and remains as the pure glass w hen (he shadow 
has left it.*^ The exalted powers possessed by the yogee arc thus mentioned by Piitiinjnlee : 
‘The yogfie will hear celestial sounds, the sonss and conversation of celestial choirs.^ lie will 
have the preception of their touch in their passage through tlic air.’ ‘ Tlur }ogeC' i« able to 
trace the progress of inteUect through the senses, and the path of the animal spirit through 
the nerves, lie is able to enter a dead or a living body by the padi of tlie senses, and in this 
body to act as though it were his own.’^ The happy state of ^(oi<'isln to which he is rais*.d is 
thus described by Kupilh: ‘ To a yogee, in whose mind all things are identified as spirit. 

1 Pa(r«, Sfi2. a Patre Ka. 8 Page 238. 4 Paie 242. S K.ipilO, 
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wbxt it iafatnxtion ? what it grief? He tees all tbingi as one: he it destitute of affections ; 
he neither rejoices in good, nor it offended with eril/^ ^ A wise man tees to many false 
thiii^ in those which are called true, so many disgusting things in those which are called plea- 
sant, and so much miseiy in what is called happiness, that he turns away with disgust.* * He 
who in the body has obtained liberation, is of no cast, of no sect, of no order, attends to no 
duties, aitiieres to no shastiffs, to no formulas, to no works of merit ; he it beyond tiie reach 
of speech ; he remains at a distance from all secular concerns; he has renounced the lore and 
the knowledge of sensible objects ; he is glorious as the autumnal sky ; he flatters none, he 
honours none, he is not worshipped, he worships none ; whether he practises and follows the 
Customs [of his country] or not, this is his character.’^ Still Put&njblee admits the possibi- 
lity of this abstraction being broken : < If the gods succeed in exciting desire in the mind of 
the yogS?, he will be thrown back to all the crils of future transmigrations.*^ 

On the subject of death, these ptdlosopbers entertained no idea cither just or solemn. Shoo- 
nh-Shdphfl says, < Material things undergo no real change ; birth and death are only appear- 
ances.** Goutflmil says, < Some affirm, that death is to be identified with the completion of 
those enjoyments or sufferings which result from accountability for the actions performed in 
preceding births.* Others call the dissolution of the union between the soul and the body, 
death ; and others contend that death is merely the dissolution of the body.** Kiinadu expresses 
similar ideas in these words: * Religion and irreligion, at birth, taking the form of the under- 
standing, the body, and the senses, become united to them, and the dissolution of this union 
is death.’® 

Of irammigratioH these pliilosopliCTs thus speak : ‘ ’1 l»e impress of actions [the mark of 
merit or demerit left on the mind by actions] is to be attributed to illusion. Actions per- 
formed under the influence of illusion arc followed by eight millions of births.* ‘ He who at 
death loses the human form, loses the impressions received in the human state ; but when he 
is boro again as a man, all the impressions of Ibimanity are revived.’* — ^ It is the thirst- 
producing seed of desire that gives birtli to creaturi's.*^ ‘ I’assion is the chief cause of repro- 
duction.* ‘ The five sources of misery, that is, ignorance, selfishness, passion, hatred, and 

1 Zeno imagined bis wise man told of all passions aad emotions, and capable of being happy in the midst 
of torture.— Plato says, * Theoretical philosophy produces a contemplative life, iu which the mind, occu> 
pied on loeditatioos purely intellectiial, acquires a resemblance to the divinity.' S K&pilb, 

page 3 ID, 351. 3i*a3:eSM. 4Pasc3,VA C Page 1C7. G Page 4:56 

7 Pfi Ibi^blcc , p?.|;os 8. 2, 301. H Pages 320, 321 . 
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fear, which spring from the actions of former births, at the moment of a person’g birth become 
assistants to actions : the existence of pride, passion, or envy, infallibly secures a birth con- 
nected with earthly attachment. Men who arc moved by attachment, envy, or fear, become 
that upon which the mind is stedfastly fixed.* The Pythagoreans taught, that ^ after the rati- 
onal mind is freed from the chains of the body, it assames an ethereal vehicle, and passes into 
the regions of the dead, where it remains till it is sent back to this world, to be the inhabi- 
tant of some other body, brutal or human. These ideas were the foundation of their absti- 
nence from animal food, and of the exclusion of animal sacrifices fror* their religious ceremo- 
nies.’ * The rational soul,* adds Pythagoras, ‘ is a demon sprung from the divine soul of the 
world, and sent down into the body as a punishment for its crimes in a former state.* 


LiberoUion^ or absorption, was thus treated of by the Hindoo sages : ^ Emancipation consists 
fn the extinction of all sorrow.’*^ * F uture happiness consists in being absorbed in that God who 
is a sea of joy.’^l — ‘ Exemption from future biith can be obtained only by a person’s freeing 
himself from all attachment to sensible objects.’ < Discriminating wisdom produces emancipa- 
tion.’ ^Tlitf Vedanta teaches, that discriminating nisdom produces absorption into Brnmhu ; 
the Sankhyd says, absorption into life.*^ < Emancipation is to be obtainofl by perfect abstraction 
of mind.’3 — ‘ Liberation is to be obtained only by divine wisdom, which, however, cannot 
exist in the mind without wholly extinguishing all consciousness of outward things by medita- 
tion on the one Bruinhu. In this manner the soul may obtain emancipation even in a bodily 
stale.’*^' — ‘By ascending through the states of a student, a secular, and a hermit, a person will 
obtain absorption.’^’ ‘ The practice of ceremonies and divine knowledge are both iieccs&ary 
to procure libcratiuii.'B ‘ Absorption will immediately succeed the removal of mistake respect- 
ing matter, or the \aluc of material things.’^ Pythagoras thought, that the soul after successive 
purgations would return to the eternal source from which it first proceeded. — ('hry^ippu-^ and 
Cleantlics taught, that even the gods would at lengtli return to Jupiter, and in him lose their 
f jparate existence. JAmfidugnee, a Hindoo sage, however, rejects this idea of the extinction 
of all idoiility of existence in a future state: ‘ The idea of losing a distinct existence by ab- 

. 1 ‘ SonlK,’ says Plato, * .irr sent oown bito the linman body as into a sepulchre or prison.’ S Goiit'mfi, 
p. 2z7. S Vflshisht’hh, p. 23T. 4 Kiipilft, iwges 22J, 321 and 333. * It is only,’ says Plato, ‘ l»y dison- 

fraging itself from all anitnni passions, that the soul of man can be prepared to return to its original habita- 
tion.’ Pbt&njfilee, p. 288. 6 Vidfi-VyasR, p. 233. 7 Jounince, page 838. 8 Bhrigoo, page 338. 

U Vi'lh&spfitee, page 233. 
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torpdoB, •• • drop ii lost in the ocean, is abhorrent : it is pleasant to feed on sweetmeats, but 
BO one withes to be the sweetmeat itself.*^ 

The Hindoo sages were not all agreed respecting the disfolution of the or in what 

the Greeks called the peiiodical rerolntion of nature, or the Platonic or Great Year. KhpilA and 
others clearly taught that the world would be dissolred : KopilA says, * That in which the world 
mill be absorbed is called by tome crude matter, by others illusion, and by others atoms.’*— 
2eno ujs, ‘ At this period, all material forms are lost in one chaotic mass ; all animated 
nature is reunited to the deity, and nature again exists in its original form as one whole, con« 
Buting of God and matter. From this chaotic state, howeyer, it again emerges, by the ener- 
gy of the Effic««>nt Principle, and gods and men, and all the forms of regulated nature, are re- 
newed, to be dissolred and renewed in endless succession.’ The Egyptians ‘conceived that the 
nuiyerse undergoes a periodical conflagration, after which all things are restored to their origi- 
nal form, to pass again through a similar succession of changes.*^ Joiminee, on the other hand, 
maintains, that ‘ The doctrine of the total dissolution of the universe is not just’S ‘ The world 
bad no beginning, and will liave no end ;4 as long as there are works, there must be birth, and 
a world like the present as a theatre on which they may be performed, and the effects passed 
through.’^ GoutumA, Dnkshn and others taught, that some parts of the universe, or of the or- 
der of things, were eternal : among these they included space, time, the v€dd, the animal soul, 
the primary atoms, &c. 

Having thus carried this summary through the most distinguished parts of the Hindoo phi- 
losophy, the reader may be anxious to know how far these philosophers, thus incessantly con- 
tradicting each other, were persuaded of the truth of the doctrines they taught : Gobtumo 
says, ‘ Kiidence of the troth of things is to be obtained through the senses, by inference, 
by comparison, and by sensible signs or words.’G Joimiuee says, ‘ Truth is capable of the 
clearest demonstration, without the possibility of mistake,’? while Katyayiiiiu maintains, that 
‘ notning is certain but existence and uon-existence,’tf and Goulnmu adds, ‘God has placed 
in our nature a disposition to err.*^ Arcesilaus ‘taught, that every thing is uncertain to the 
human understanding.’ Protagoras is said to have taught, that contradictory arguments may 
be advanced upon every subject ; that all natural objects are perpetually varying ; that the 
seuses convey different reports to different persons, and even to the same person, at different 

1 Pace 255. S Page S40. 1 Page SSS. 4 Diccarchiu maiataiiied that the 

human race always existed.— Pberecydes was of opinon that Jupiter, duration, aud chaos, were eternal. 
5 Page 443. C Page 225. 7 Page 232. S Page 250. 9 Page 406. 
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times.* The PyrrhonUts maintained, that the inferences which philosophers hare drawn from 
the reports of the senses ^re doubtful, and that any general comparison drawn from appear- 
ances may be OTertumed by reasonings equally plausible with those by which it is supported. 

From all these quotations the reader will perceive such an agreement between the philoso- 
phical systems of all the ancients as may well excite the highest astonishment The Greek and 
Hindoo sages, it might be supposed, lived in one age and country, imbibing the principles 
of each other by continual intercourse. 

There are many other remarkable coincidences not noticed in these remarks : for instance, 
the Pythagoreans taught, that after the rational mind is freed from the chains of the body, it 
assumes an aerial vehicle : this vehicle the Hindoos call apr^td shureerd ; — Pythagoras thought 
with the v^dft, that he could cure diseases by incantations ; — Epicorus was of opinion that the 
earth was in form a circular plane, and that a vast ocean surrounded the habitable world ; — 
both the Greek and Hindoo ascetics concealed their Ideas respecting the popular opinions and 
worship;— the subjects controverted amongst them were substantially the same ; — their modes 
of discussion wore the same ; — their dress and manners were very similar, of which Diogenes 
may afford an example : this sage, it is said, wore a coarse cloak, carried a wallet gnd a staff, 
and made the porticos and other public places his habitation. 

But after all these efforts of the greatest minds, Greek and Hindoo, that ever were sent down 
to earth, how deplorable, that, on subjects so infinitely’ important to man, the results should 
have been so painfully uncertain ; and how irresistibly arc we brought to the scripture doctrine, 
that human wisdom is utterly insufficient, without the promised assistance from above, to lead 
US into the path of truth, especially as it respects the knowledge of the divine nature and will. 

The author thinks he cannot conclude this part of the introductory chapter better, than by 
inserting from Barthelemy, a short but very animated description of the clashing opinions of 
the Greeks : — 

I one day found In the porUco of Jupiter, some Athenians engaged in philosophical discus- 
slons. No, sorrowfully exclaimed an old disciple of Heraclitus, I can never contemplate nav 
ture without a secret horror. All living creatures are only in a state of war or ruin ; the in- 
habitants of the air, the watem, and the earth, are endowed with force or cunning only for 
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the purpose of mutual persecution and destruction : I myself murder and devour the anims! 
^ which J have fed with mj own hands^ until I shall be devoured in my turn by Tile insects. 

<< I fix my attention on more pleasing objects, replied a young follower of Democritus. The 
flow and ebb of generations afflicts me no more than the periodical succession of the waves of 
the ocean, or of the leaves of trees.i What matters it that such and such individuals appear 
« or disappear ? The earth is a theatre changing its scenery every moment. Is it not annually 
clothed with new flowers and new fruits ? The atoms of which 1 am composed will one day 
“ ne-unite after their separation, and I shall revive in another form.^ 

Alas \ said a third, the degree of love or hatred, of joy or grief with which we are aflccted, 
u lug but much iuflueiice on our judgments.^ When sick, 1 see nothing in natura but a 
** system of destruction ; but when in health, I behold only a system of reproduction. 

It is in reality both, obserii'Od a fourth : when the universe emerged from chaos, intelligent 
beings had reason to flatter themselves that the Supreme Wisdom would deign to unveil to 
<< them the motive of their existence ; but this secret he resen cd to himself alone, and, ad- 
diessing himself to second auses, pronounced only these two words ; Destroy ; Reproduce 
words which hare for ever fixed the destiny of the world. 

I know not, resumed (he first, whether it be for their diversion, or with a serious design, 
“ that the gods have formed us but this I know, that it is the greatest of misfortunes to bo 
** born, and the greatest happiness to die.^’ Life, said Pindar, is but the dream of a shadow 
a sublime image, and which depicts with a single stroke all the inanity of man. Life, said 
<< Socrates, should only be meditation on death a singular paradox, to suppose that we are 
« compelled to live only to learn to die. Man is born, lives, and dies, in (he same instant ; 
^ and in that instant so fufi[itive, what a complication of sufierings ! His entrance into life is 
proclaimed by cries and tears ; in infancy and adolescence come masters to tyrannise over 
him, and duties nhich exhaust his strength next follows a terrific succession of arduous la- 

1 Mitnner. ap. Stob. serm. 96. p.528. Simonid. ap. ennd. p. 680.— 2 Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. 7. rap. t. 
i. p. 411. Brurk. Hist. Philos, t. i. p. 1195.— 3 Aristot. de. Ithet. lib. 1. cap. 2. t. ii. p. 61S.— 4 yEsop. ap. 
Stott, ttenn. 103. p. 66L— 3 Plat, de Leg. lib. 1. 1. ii. p. G44.— G Sophorl in CEdip. Colon, v. 12^9. Ra(‘> 

ch)l. et alii ap. Stob. serin. 96. p. 530 et 631. Cirer. Tasrnl. lib. 1. rap. 48. t. ii. p. 273.-7 Pind. in P\thir. 
od. 8. V. 136.— 8 I^lat. in Phaedon. t. i. p. 61 et 67. Iti ap. Golem. Alexand. Stromat. lib. 6. p. 686.— 9 So- 
pbocl. in (Tdip. Colon, v. 1290. Axioch. ap. Plat. t. iii. p. S66. Teles, ap. Stob. ap. 685. 
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<< hours, overwhelming caret, bitter affliction, and conflict! of efery kind ; and all thli it ter- 
minated by an old age which renders him an object of contempt, and a tomb that consigns 
him to oblirion. You have but to study him. llis virtues arc only the barter for his vices : 
if he refrains from one, it h only to obey the other.! If he avails not himself of his experi- 
euce, he is a child beginning every day to live : if he makes use of it, he is an old man who 
** has lived only too long. He possesses two signal advantages over other animals, foresight 
and hope. What has Nature done ? She has cruelly impoisoned them with fear. What a 
void in every thing he does ! What varieties and incongruities in all his propensities and 
“ projects ! I would ask you, What is man ? 

1 will tell you, answered a giddy youth who entered at the moment. Then drawing from 
“ under his robe a little figure of wood or paste-board, of which the limbs might be moved by 
certain strings that he stretched and relaxed at pleasure.^ I'hese threads, said he, are the 
passions, whicli hurry us sometimes to the one side and sometimes to the other.4 This is 
all I know of the matter ; and having so said, he immediately walked away. 

Our life, said a disciple of Plato, is at once a comedy and tragedy ; in the former point 
« of view it can have no other plot than our folly, nor in tlic latter any catastrophe but death ; 
and as it partakes of the nature of both these dramas, It is interspersed with pleasures and 
with pains.^ ^ 

“ The convei-sation was perpetually varying. One denied the existence of motion; another 
“ that of the objects by which we appear surrounded. Every thing external, said they, is only 
“ deceit and falsehood ; every thing internal only error and illusion. Our senses, onr pass!- 
“ ous, and reason, lead us astray ; sciences, or rather idle opinions, force ns from the reposa 
of ignorance to abandon us to all the torment of uncertainty ; and the pleasures of the mind 
have contrasts a thousand times more painful than those of the senses. 

1 ventured to speak. Men, said I, arc becoming more and more enlightened. May we not 
“ presume that, after exhausting all their errors, they will at length discover the secret of those 
“ mysteries which occasion them such anxiety? — And do you know what happens then ? aa- 
1 Plat, in Pliuidon. t. i. p. 09. 

a Ueiodot. lib. 2. cap. 48. lab. de Mnnd. ap. Aristot. cap. 0. t. i. p. 611. Lucian, de De& Syr. cap. ICw 
t. iii. p. 468. Apul. de Muod. &c.— 6. Plat, de Leg. Ub. 1. 1. ii. p. 644. 

4 Plat, in Phileb. t. ii. p. 60. 
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swered so*nc one. When this secret is on the point of being discoTcred, nature is suddenly 
attacked with some dreadful disease.! A deluge or a conflagration destroys the nations, with 
all the monuments of tlieir intelligence and Tanity. These fearful calamities have often dc- 
‘‘ solated our globe. The torch of science has been more than once extinguished and rokind* 
led. At each revolution, a few individuals who have escaped by accident re-unite the thread 
<< of generations ; and behold a new race of wretches laboriously employed for a long series 
of ages in forming themselves into societies, making laws, inventing arts, and bringing their 
diacoveriet to perfection,^ till a new catastrophe swallows them up likewise in tlie gulf of 
oblirion! 

Unable ar.^ longer to sustain a eonversation to me so extraordinary and novel, I procipi* 
tately left the portico, and, without knowing whither I directed my steps, presently found 
myself oo the banks of the Ilyssus. My mind was violently agitated with the most melancho- 
ly and afflicting reflections. Was it to acquire such odious knowledge, then, that [ had quit- 
ted my country and relations I And do all the efforts of human understanding only senre to 
shew us that we are the most miserable of beings! But whence happens it that these beings 
exist? w'hence does it hap,ien that they perish? What mean those periodical changes which 
eternally take place on the theatre of the world ? For whom is this dreadful spectacle intend* 
ed? Is it for the gods who have no need of it ; is it for men who arc Its victims ? And 
why am I myself compelled to act a part on this stage ? Why was I drawn from non-entity 
without my knowledge, and rendered wretched without being asked wbetiier 1 consented to 
“ be so ? 1 interrogate the heavens, the earth, and the whole universe. What answer can tliey 

“ give? They silently execute orders without any knowledge of their motives. I question tin* 
“ sages: cruel men! They have answered me. They have taught me to know myself! Thej 
*• have stripped me of all the claims I had to my own esteem! Already I am unjust towards 
** the gods, and ere long perhaps 1 shall be barbarous towards men | 

To what a height of violence and enthusiasm does a heated imagination transport us! At a 
single glance I had run over all the consequences of these fatal opinions; the slightest appear, 
ances were become to me realities; the most groundless apprehensions were converted into 
torments I my ideas, like frightful phantoms, maintained a conflict in my mind with the \io- 
(c lence of contending waves agitated by the tempest. 

Fiat. in. Tim. L Ui. p. U. Aristot. Meteor, lib. 2. cap. 14. t. i. p. 548. Polyb. Ub. 6. p. 458. HerncMt . 
ap. Ucm. Alca. lib. 6. p. 711. Mot. Patter, ibid.— 2 Aristot Metaph. Ub. 14. cap. 8. t. ii. p. 1808. 
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In the midst of this storm of warring passions I had thrown mjself, without perceiving ity 
at the foot of a plane tree, under which Socrates used sometimes to converse with his disci- 
ples.l The recollection of this wise and happy man serred only to increase my anxiety and 
delirium. 1 called on him aloud, and bathed with my tears the spot where he had once sit- 
ten, when I discovered at a distance Phoens, the son of Phocion, and Ctesippus, the son of 
Chabrias,2 accompanied by some young men of my acquaintance. 1 had barely time to re- 
cover the use of my senses before they approached, and obliged me to follow them.” 

The Hindoo at the hour of death finds nothing to support him in the systenvof philosophy 
and idolatry in which he has been educated ; be is not an ascetic who has spent his days in a 
forest, and obtained perfect abstraction of mind, and therefore he has no hopes of absorption. 
He has performed no splendid acts of merit, and therefore cannot look for a situation in the 
heavens of the gods. lie has been the slave of his passions and of the world, and therefore 
some dreadful place of torment, or transmigration into some brutal form, is his only prospect. 
— However awful It may be, the author has been surprized to find that the Hindoos at large 
have no expectation whatever of happiness after death. They imagine that continuance in a 
state of bodily existence is of itself a certain mark that further transmigrations await them. 
T hey say, that while they are united to a body full of wants, they must necessarily sin to meet 
these wants ; that is, worldly anxiety cannot be shaken off, and that therefore it is in vain to 
tliiuk of heaven. 

All this load of ceremonies — all these services to spiritual guides and bramhfins — these con- 
stant ablutions— these endless repetitions of the name of God-' these pilgrimages^these offer- 
ings for the emancipation of the dead — all is come to this : at death the man is only a log of 
wood which Yiimu is going to throw upon the fire ; or he is an ill-fated spark of the ethe- 
real flame become impure by its connection with matter, a connection which it never sought, 
and separation from which it can never obtain, till thoroughly emancipated from all material 
influence ; bat in endeavours to do which (and these depending not on its free agency but on 
the complexion of former actions) no aid from above is promised. So that in the origin of his 
mortal existence, in its continuance, and in its dose, the Hindoo supposes himself to be urged 
on by a fate nql to be changed or resisted ; that therefore all repentance, all efforts, are use- 
leM ; — when the stream turns, it will be proper to row, but never till then. While be re- 


i Plat in Phedr. t. Ui. p. 220. 


6 Pint in Phoc. 1. 1. p. 741> et 750. 
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these ideas therefore, a Hindoo can never avail himself of the help and consolation held 
out to him by divine Revelation. It is of no avail to invite a man, nnless his views can be 
changed, to the use of prayer, who firmly believes that an almost endless succession of trans- 
migrations inevitably await him, and that in these states he must expiate by his own sufferings 
every atom and tinge of his offences. Such a Hindoo can have no idea that the Almighty is 
accessible; that he waits to be gracious that “ this is the accepted time and the day of 
salvation that if the w icked forsake his way, the Lord will abundantly pardon and that 

whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall be saved.” — O horrid system ! O deplo- 
rable infatuation! Never was there a people more ardent, more industrious, more persevering 
in the pursuit of secular schemes. Never was there a people reduced to so fatal an apathy 
respecting eternal redemption, an apathy brought on by belief in doctrines having for their 
basis an unchanging necessity, without beginning and without end. 

The author would here have closed these observations, but as many of the remarks scatter- 
ed up and down in this work, on the manners, the character, and moral condition of the Hin- 
doos, will, he fears, appear to some of his readers harsh and over-coloured, he cannot believe 
that he should be doing justice to a subject so important, or to bis own character, if he were 
to leave these statements to rest on his so: .tary testimony ; and if he did not avail himself of 
the powerful name and unquestioned veracity, of a gentleman from whose testimony there can 
be no appeal, and who has, in the succeeding extracts, as perfectly caught the moral features 
and very expression of the character of the Hindoo as though the whole nation had sat to him, 
and he had been the very Reynolds of his age. This testimony will be found in Mr. Grant’s 
Observations on the State qf Society among the Asiatic Subjects of Great Britainf particularly 
xsith respect to morals ; and the means of improving it. Written chiefly in the year 1702. — 
Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be printed 15 June, 1813.” 

In prosecuting the proposed inqiury, the state of society and manners among the people of 
Hindoostan, aud more particularly among those who inhabit our territories, becomes in the 
tirst place a special object of attention. It is an object which perhaps hag never yet received 
that distinct and particular consideration, to which from its importance in a political and mo- 
ral view, it is entitled. 


It has suited the views of some philosophers to represent that people as amiable and res- 
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pectable ; and a few late travellen haTe chosen rather to place some softer traits of tlieir cha- 
racters in an engaging light, than to giro a jost delineation of the whole. The generality how- 
ever of those who have written concerning Hindostan, appear to have concurred in affirming 
what foreign residents there have as generally thought, nay, what the natives themselves free- 
ly acknowledge of each other, that they are a people exceedingly depraved. 

In proportion as we have become better acquainted with them, we have found this descrip- 
tion applicable, in a sense beyond the conception even of former travellers. The writer of 
this paper, after spending many years in India, and a considerable portion of them in the in- 
terior of our provinces, inhabited almost entirely by natives, towards whom whilst acknow- 
ledging his views of their general character, be always lived in habits of good will, is obliged 
to add his testimony to all preceding evidence, and to avow that they exhibit haman nature 
in a very degraded humiliating state, and are at once, objects of disesteem, and of commise- 
ration. Discriminations in so vast a body as the whole Hindoo people, there must be ; though 
the general features are very similar. 

<< Among that people, the natives of Bengal rank low; and these as best known and form- 
ing the largest division of our Asiatic subjects, are held more particularly in view in this essay. 
The Mahomedans who arc mixed with them, may, iu regard to manners and morals, often be 
comprehended under the same observations ; but something distinct shall afterwards be sub- 
joined concerning them. 

“ Of the Bengalize, then, it is true most generally that they arc destitute, to a wonderful 
degree, of those qualities which are requisite to the security and comfort of society. They 
want truth, honesty, and good faith, in an extreme, of which European Society furnishes no 
example. In Europe those principles are the standard of character and credit; men who have 
them not are still solicitous to maintain the reputation of them, and those who are known to 
be devoid of them sink into contempt. It is not so in Bengal. The qualities themselves arc 
so generally gone, that men do not found their pretension in society upon them^ they take 
no pains to acquire or to keep up the credit of possessing them. Those virtues are not the 
tests by which connections and associations are regulated; nor does the absence of them, 
iiowever plain and notorious, greatly lower any one in public estimation, nor strip him of his 
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acquaintance. Want of reracitj especially, is so habitual, that if a man has truth to defend, 
he will hardly fail (o recur to falshood for its support. In matters of interest, the use of ly« 
ing seems so natural, that it gives no provocation, it is treated as an excusable indulgence, a 
mode of proceeding from which general toleration has taken away ofience, aud the practice 
of cheating, pilfering, tricking, and imposing, in the ordinary transactions of life are so com- 
mon, that the Hindoos seem to regard them as they do natural evils, against which they will 
defend themselves as well as they can, but at which it would be idle to be angry. Very fla- 
grant breaches of truth and honesty pass without any deep or lasting stain. The scanda- 
lous conduct of Tippoo in recently denying to Lord Cornwallis, in the face of the world, tlie 
existence of that capitulation* which he had shamefully broken, was meiely an example of 
the manners of (he country, where such things occur in common life every day. 

** In the worst parts of Europe, there are no doubt great numbers of men who are sincere, 
upright, and conscientious. In Bengal, a man of real veracity and integrity is a great phe- 
nomenon j one conscientioug in the whole of hie conduct ^ it is to be feared, is an unknown cha- 
racter. Every where in this quarter of the globe, there is still much generous tiust and con- 
fidence, and men are surprised when they find themselves deceived. In Bengal, distrust is 
awake in all transactions ; barga as and agreements are made with mutual apprehensions of 
breach of faith, conditions and securities are multiplied, and failure in them excites little or 
00 surprise. 

« A serious proposal made to a native, that he should be guided in all his intercourses and 
dealings by the principles of truth and justice, would be regarded as weak and impracticable. 
“ Do you know,” he would reply, « the character of all those with whom I have to act ? How 
“ can 1 subsist if 1 take advantage of nobody, while t;vcry person takes advantage of me V* 
Frauds, deceptions, evasions, and proerastinatioiis, in every line of life, in all professions, 
perpetually occur, and forgeries also are often resorted to with little scruple. 

“ If confidence is from necessity or credulity at any time reposed, it is considered by the 
other party as the season of harvest. Few will omit to seize such an opportunity of profit. 
The chief agent or steward of a landholder or of a merchant, will commonly endeavour to 
transfer to liimself what he can gradually purloin of the property and (he influence of his prin- 
cipal ; this agent is in the mean time preyed upon in a similar v/ay, though on a smaller scale, 


• Coiuibrtere. 
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l>y hts depeafienti, especlaMy if prosperity has rendered him less vigilant. But suppose him, 
hy A sloW) silent, and systematic pursuit, to have accumulated a large fortune, and to leare 
it on his death to bis son ; the spn, rich and indolent, is in turn imperceptibly fleeced by his 
domestic. 

<< Menial servants who have been long in place, and have even cviqced a real attachment to 
their masters, are nevertheless in the habitual practice of pilfering from them. If a nephew 
is entrusted by an uncle, or a son by his father, with the management of his concerns, there 
if no certainty that he will not set up a separate interest of hii own. Wardships and execu- 
torships, trusts of the most necessary and sacred kind, which all men leaving property and 
infant children must repose in surviving friends, are in too many instances grossly abused. 
The confidence to n liich the Bengaloze are most true, is in the case of illicit practices, on which 
occasions they act upon a puiat of honour. 

Even the Europeans, iliough in general possessed of power and of comparative strength of 
character, n hich makes them to be particularly feared, yet as often as they arc careless or 
credulous in their transactions with the Bciigaleze, find that they have fallen into the hapds 
of harpies.* 

‘‘ Through the iniluencc of similar principles, power entrusted to a native of Ilindoostan sel- 
dom fails of being exercised tyrannically, or perverted to the purposes of isijii'.tire. Oilicial, 
or ministerial cmpIoyniQiits of all .and in all gradiitioiig, are generally used as means of 


It has already appoarjed that the distribution of juplicc, v>liouc;\cr it has been committed 

* “Iftlicri-aiK^rshouldbcrcadverttothcinaiiy large forlnnCRwliicIi are brought from ladi.), and thenrr 
imor th .t the V'nropean.s make their own purl good there, nutwiilisi:.odiiig all the dMionesl artiliecs uf 
tlic Hindoos whom they are obliged to employ, he maybe answered, Ihntarei/idingtotlie jii Igincnt of the 
person who wriUs this, the great mass of the fortnticK now aeqiiireii, is nut hv any iikmIu of extoi >iiiu i-r 
ex.nction taken out of the pockets ofiiidividuuls. A coiisidrrahle portion of it is derived fioiii the ofiiees. 
Kolaiier., contracts, and eniolnnients, enjoyed under government. Another portion from eoiiiuierce, pur- 
riculrrly foreign <;oraine.rce, in wliich Kurnpe^^ns have superior enlcrpriee, cliai aetur, and advantage. And 
if any part is obtained by forbidden mean*, still the acquisition may in general betrueud iiitiuiutel} to what 
IS strictly public property, not the pro|K*rly of private individuals. Tbe>c slight reinarks are thrown out 
as worthy the consideration of those peiscns, who witb'.ut examination or inquiry are apt to suspect, thaf 
every fortune gained in India is got by extortion. More might be added upon the su jeet, but it would 
Dot suit the design of tlic present woiL." 

G 2 
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to natWcB, whether Hindoos or Mahomeilans, has commonly* become a traffic in tonality ; the 
best cause being t>bliecd to pay for success, and the worst hating the opportunity of purchas- 
ing It. Money has procured acquittance cten for murder. Such is the power of money, that 
no crime is more frequent, hardly any less thought of, than pcijury. It is no extraordinary 
♦Mng to see two sets of witnesses swearing directly contrary to each other, and to find, upon 
a minute intestigation, that few probably of the evidences on either side have a competent 
knowledge of the matter in question. Now as these corruptions begin not in the practice of 
the courts of law, but have their origin in the character of the people, it is just to stiite them 
in illustration of that character ; for although the legal reforms introduced by Lord Cornwallis 
will purify, it may be hoped, the fountains of justice, yet the best adininLtratioii of law will 
not eradicate the internal principles of depravity. 

Selfishness, in a word, unrestrained by principle, operates ani\ersaliy ; and money, the 
grand instrument of selfish gratifications, may be called the supreme idol of (he Hindoos. De-^ 
prived for the most part of political power^ and destitute of boldness of spirit, but formed for 
business, artful, frugal, and persevering, they are absorbed in schemes for the gratification of 
avarice. 

*^The tendency of that abandoned selfishness is to set ‘^cvery man’s baud against every mati,’’^ 
either in projects, or in acts of open force. From violence however, fear interposes to re- 
strain them. Tiic people of the lower provinces in particular, with an exception of the mi- 
litary caste, arc as dastardly as they arc unprincipled. They seek their ends by mean arti- 
fices, low cunning, intrigue, falshood, servility, and hypocritical obsequiousness. To supe- 
riors they appear full of reverence, of humble and willing submission, and readiness to do- 
every thing that may be required of them ; and as long as they discern something either to, 
expect or to fear, they are wonderfully patient of slights, neglects, and injuries. But under 
all this apparent passiveness and meanness of temper, they are immovcably persisting in their 
secret views. With infcriois, they iiideranify themssives by an indulgence of the feelings. 
which were controuled before, and towards dependents, especially towards those whom an 
official situation subjects to tlieir authority, they carry themselves with the mean pride of 
low minds. In the interior, and by far the most numerous class of the community, where 
each man is nearly on a level with his neighbour, the native character appears with less dii*. 

* “ There may be exceptions ; Ibrahim Ali Khan of Benares is reckoned a man of probity.” 
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The ptisioni hate a freer range, and new consequences are seen t6 result from the 
absence of the primary tirtncs of society. Discord, hatred, abuse, slanders, injuries, com- 
plaints, and litigations, all the effects of selfishness unrestrained by principle, pretail to a sur- 
prising degree. They oterspread the land, they come perpetually before all men in autho- 
rity. The deliberate malice, the faishood, the calumnies, and the atowed enmity With which 
the people pursue each other, and sometimes from father to son, oflFer a tcry mortifying yiew 
of the human character. No stranger can sit down among them without being struck with 
this temper of maleyolent contention and animosity, as a prominent feature in the character of 
the society. It is seen in every village, the inhabitants lire among each other in a sort of re- 
pulsive state, nay it enters into almost every family. Seldom is there a houshold without its 
internal divisions, and lasting enmities, must commonly too on the score of interest. The 

women partake of tliis spirit of discord. Held in slavish subjection by the men, they rise in 
furious passions against each other, which vent themselves in such loud, virulent, and inde- 
cent railings, as are hardly to be heard in any other part of the world. 

Though the Bengalczc in general have not sufficient resolution to vent their resentments 
against each other in open combat, yet robberies, thefts, burglaries, river piracies, and all sorts 
of depredations uhere darkness, secrecy, or surprize ran give advantage, are exceedingly 
common, and have been so in every past period of which any account is extant. There are 
castes of robbers and thieves, who consider themselves acting in their proper profession, and 
having united their families, train their children to it. No where in the world are ruffians 
more adroit or more hardened. Troops of these banditti, it is well known, are generally em- 
ployed or harboured by the zemindars of the districts, who are sharers in their booty. They 
frequently make attacks in bodies, and on those occasions murder is very commou. But be- 
sides these regular corps, multitudes of individuals employ themselves in despoiling their neigh- 
bours. Nor is it only in large and populous places and their vicinity, that such violences are 
practised ; no part of the country, no village is safe from them. Complaints of depredations 
in every quarter, on the highways, on the water as well as the land, are perpetual. Though 
these arc the crimes mone immediately within the reach of justice, and though numbers of 
criminals have been, and are executed, the evils still subsist. Doubtless the corrupt adminis- 
tration of criminal justice in Bengal, for many years under the authority of the Nabob, hu 
greatly aggravated disorders of this nature ; but they have their origin from remoter springs. 
Robbers among the Hindoos, and frequently thieves also, are educated from their infancy in 
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Ihe beliaf that their profession is a right one. No ray of instruction reaches them to conviuce 
them of the contraiy, and the feeble stirrings of natural conscience are soon oTerhorne by, 
example and practice. Besides this, tliey hold, in common with other Ilindpos, the principle 
of fatalism, which in their case has most pernicious effects. They believe that they are des- 
tined by an inevitable necessity to their profession, and to all that shall befal them in it ; they 
therefore go on without compunction, and arc prepared to resign life, whenever the appointed 
period shall come, with astonishing indifference ; considering the law that condemns them, not 
as the instrument of justice, but as the power of a stronger party. And here again it is evi- 
dent, that a radical change in principle must be produced, before a spirit of rapine, thys now* 
iLshcd, can be cured. 

Benevolence h^: been represented as a leading principle in the miuds of the Hindoos ; but 
those who make this assertion know little of their character. How is it possible that bene^ 
volcncc should be vigorous where justice, truth, and good faith are so greatly wanting ? Certain 
modes indeed of distributing victuals to mendicants, and a scrupulous ab^tincnce from some 
sorts of aiiiiiiul food, are prescribed by the religion of the Hindoos. But the ostentatious dis- 
tribution is frequently commutative ; an offering from the gain of iniquity bestowed on idle 
and sturdy priests. Aud though : |lifidoo would shrink with horror from the idea of direett 
ly slaying a cow', which is a sycred animal a^nong them, yet he who drives one in his cart, 
galled aud cxcoriatod as she often is by tlie yoke, beats her unmercifully from hour to hour, 
without any care or consideration of the consequence, Thoqgh Uiercforc the institution of the 
two practices in question, may be urged wn argument for the originally benevolent turn of 
the religion which ciijoiiiod them, it will not at all follow that individuals, who in future ages 
perform them in obedience to that religion, must also be beneyolont; qnd he who is cruel even 
to that crealuie for which he is taught by bis religion to entertain the highest reverence, gives 
the strongest proof of an unfeeling disposition. It is true that in many cases they arc strict 
in observing forms. These are indeed their religion, and the foundation of their hopes; theif 
castes are implicated in them, and in their eastes their civil state apd comfort. But of the 
sentiments which the forms would seem to indicate, they are totally regardless. Though 
from the physical structure of their bodies they arc easily susceptible of impressions, yet tliat 
they have little real tenderness of mind, seems very evident from several circumstances. The 
brat that shall be mentioned is the shocking barbarity of their punishments. The cutting off 
legs, hands, noses, and ears, putting out of eyes, and other penal inflictions of a similar kind^ 
ail performed in the coarsest manner, abundantly justify our argument. 
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A similar disposition to cruelty is likewise shown in their treatment ofranquishod enemies. 
And in general a want of sensibility for others is a rery eminent characteristic of this people. 
The apathy with whirh a Hindoo ricws all persons and interests unconnected with himself, is 
such as excites the indignation of Europeans. At any rate his regards extend but to a very 
narrow circle. Patriotism is absolutely unknown in Ilindostan. 

** These obsrrvaUotts lead us to another striking proof of want of benerolcncc in the TTIn- 
doos ; namely, their deficienry of natural affection. It is admitted that examples are not ve- 
ry uncommon of parents who show much tenderness to their children, especially during their 
infancy ; but instances on the other side are so general, as clearly to mark the dispositions of 
the people. The following fart is one out of many, by which this assertion might l e justified. 
In tlic scarcity of grain which prevailed about Calcutta in the year 17St*, a gentleman then 
high, now still itigher in office there, ordered his servants to buy any children that might be 
brought fur sale, (for in times of dearth Hindoo parents frequently sell their offspring,) 
and to tell their mothers, that when the scarcity should be over, they might come again and 
receive their childreu bark. ' Of about twenty thus humanely preserved, most of whom were 
females, only three were ever enquired for by their mothers. The scarcity was neither ex- 
treme nor long. The unnatural parents cannot be supposed to have perished from want, for 
each received money for her ciiild. and by the liberal contribution of the inhabitants of Cul- 
futta, and chiefly of the Europeans, rice was distributed daily to multitudes at Various stations 
about the city. And }ct notwithstanding (Ids facility of obtaining food, a woman was at that 
time seen, in broad day, to throw away her iiifanf child upon the high road. Most of the 
slaves in Ilindostan (where they are used only for domestic services) have lost their freedom 
by the act of their parents. If the nor^’^sity is such at times as to lead to this expedient, is 
it not also an occasion to call forth tcie warmth of parental afTm tion ? Filial and paternal af- 
fectign appear equally deficient among them ; and in the coiijiiga! relation, the characteristic 
indifference of the people is also discernible among those who come most w ithin the sphere of 
European observation, namely, the lower ordeis. 

The domestic state of the better ranks is more concealed from general view ; but from the 
knowledge which is acquired, and from the peculiar usages by wideh marriage is gnvemed 
among the Hindoos, we have no reasou to btlicve that it is often sweetened by generous at- 
tachment or ra ioiial enjoyment. The pa' tics betrotb<*d by their parents whilst mere chil- 
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flren, transplanted with minds nncultivaied and inexperienced, from the maternal zenana* 
into one of their own, united whilst reason is still in its infancy, can giro little more account 
of the situation in which they find themselrea than animals of a lower species. Affection 
and choice haye had no influence in this connection, nor does it often happen that the for- 
mer is studied and improved. The parties continue passive under that law which first brought 
them together. According to the despotic manneis of the East, the husband is lord, and 
the wife a servant ; seldom does he think of making her a companion or a friend. Poly- 
gamy, which is tolerated among the Hindoos, tends siUl more to destroy all rational domes- 
tic society. The honour of the family, and the preservation of its caste, the most aw ful of 
its concerns, depends on the reputation of the wrife. She is secluded from all eyes but those 
of her nearest relations, and the most terrifying and disgraceful punishments are held out 
against roiscondnet. From so early an union, and such subsequent care, Europeans may 
suppose that order and decorum reign in the Hindoo zenanas ; but the conclusion is found- 
ed on conjecture, rather than upon actual knowledge. I'he profound reserve and caution 
observed by the men in their conduct, and even in their conversation, respecting their fami- 
ly connections, keep all foreigners at a distance : and it is to the honour of the English, that 
there is perhaps no instance of their attempting an invasion of the domestic recesses of the 
Hindoos. But those who have ai opportunity of living among the natives in the interior of 
the countiy', see reasons for apprehending that the purity of the female character is not al- 
ways so well preserved in reality, as in appearance. 

In a residence of several years entirely among the natives, the present writer heard so ma- 
ny charges of irregularity, and saw so many disorders among the inferior ranks, that he could 
not but believe the existence of a gross laxity of behaviour and principle in this great branch 
of morals, in some degree at least reacliing to the better classes. But the disgrace and loss which 
follow to the family from the proof of dishonour iu the wife, are such as to induce the parties 
concerned to hush up all matters of that sort, and to take their revenge in some secret way; 
they will seldom seek redress openly, unlesi the affair has already become notorious. Accu- 
sations by others of such contaminations iu families, are very common among the lower Hin- 
doos, and scandals of the same kind pass among the higher orders. Enmity, it is true, maybe 
supposed to have its share in these chaiges ; it may occasionally fabricate them, and is undoubted- 
ly active in bringing them forward ; but that it should always invent them, and should per- 
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tetere in a f accession of infentionf*which experience wu ever ready to disci edit, is not to 
be conceired. The truth is, the Hindoo writers, and the Hindoo laws, express the worst 
opinion of their women, and seem to place all security in vigilance, none in principle. Aud 
indeed what fund of principle can minds which hare received no improTement in education, 
«nd in which reason as yet has hardly begun to act, carry into a premature and unchosen con- 
jugal relation ? a relation, the early commencement of which, is probably to be ascribed to the 
apprehension of parents for the conduct of their children. Imperious dominion, seclusion and 
terror, are the meant afterwards used, to enforce the fidelity of the wife. But opportunities 
of guilt are not wanting. In the hours of business, men are generally at a distance from the 
retirements of the women ; they are often, and for considerable periods, far from home ; fe- 
males, who are the great instruments of corrupting their own sex, are permitted access to tho 
cenanas ; besides the Hindoo law allows women to converse with Soneassees, a set of vagrant 
devotees, some of them most indecent in their appearance. The consequences are such as 
might be expected. 


It is not however asserted or believed, that the infection of depravity has overspread the 
whole mass of females, many of whom, doomed to joyless confinement through life, and a vio- 
lent premature death, are p erhaps among the most inoffensive aud suflering of the Hindoo 
race. As to the men, they are under little restraint from moral considerations. I'hc laws of 


caste impose restrictions and fines for offences of the nature in question, so far as that distinct 
ihn is concerned, but leave great scope for new connections, and for promiscuous intercourse, 
which is matter of little scruple or observation. Receptacles for women of infamous charac- 
ter are every where licensed, and the women themselves have a p’ace in society. The female 
dancers, who are of this order, make the principal figure in the entertainments of ceremony 
given by the great. Indecency is the basis of their exhibitions ; yet children and young per- 
sons of both sexes arc permitted to be present at these show s, which have admittance even 
into the principal zenanas.* Licentious connections are therefore most common, though 
subsisting apparently without that intoxication of passion which hurries on (he mind against 
conviction, and carried on without much concealment, nay almost with the insensibility of 
brutes. On such poiuts, the Hindoos seem to advert to no rule except what tlie law' enjoins; 
there is no sentiment, dififused at large through society, which attoches shame to criminality. 


• “Lord ^mwaliis, soon after his arrival in Bengal, refused to be present at an entertainment of this 
sort, to which he was invited by the Nabob.” 


H 
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Wide and fatal are the ciTects of this corruption of manners 5 a corruption not stopping here, 
but extending even to the unnatural practices of the ancient Heathens, though in these the Ma> 
homedans are still more abandoned.” 

In the thirty-second sectiou of this chapter the author, after an Introductory paragraph, has 
giren a lisf of Law Treatises, and has added some account of the Laws, and of the method of 
administering justice, under the Hindoo laonarchs. ‘ 

The next article relates to the Astronomy of the Hindoos, comprising Introductory Uemarlfs, 
a list of astronomical works, and translations from the Sdoryu-Siddhanti^, and the Jyotish-Tiit- 
wii. The account of liie Medical bhastrils is drawn up in the same order, containing Remarks, 
a List of works, and Translations from the medical writings. — The state of medical science 
among the Hindoos is so deplorable, and this ignorance is attended with such melancholy ef- 
fects, that a greater good to the country could hardly be aflbrdod than the cstiblishmcnl of a 
Medical College at Calcutta, for the instruction of a certain number of nativ es yearly in the 
trueprincijilesof this Science, and in the practise of medicine. The number of students should 
be large, and each person duly quaU led should be furnished with a ccitificate, which should 
be an es.snntial pre-rc.|uisite before any natire could receirc an appointment under the Com- 
pany’:( surgeons, or iu any of the establishments of Government. By such an instiluticn, in a 
few ^ears every town, in Bengal at least, might be furnished with medical praclitioners ; and 
thousands of lives might be saved annually. This dilTusion of light on one science also would, 
no doubt, operate in a very b 'nefic’al manner to excite the attention of the natives to the va- 
lue of European knowledge on oilier subj cts intimately connected with the illumination and 
comfort of the country.— Similar institutions might, in time, be spread a’.l over the country, 
and thus the blessings of tliousaiids ready to perish, and indeed of the whole population, would 
be showered on the Briti»h govenimeut. 

The thirty-ninth section noli res the works on Thcogony, (the pooraius,) aid the two fol- 
lowing sections refer to the w'oiks on Religious Ceremonies under the h 'ad of Tiintrus, with a 
list of these treatises. 


The author has devoted twenty-six pages to the Poets, in which he has made some remaikf 
on the did'.'reat kin ds of Hind jo poetry, giving Explanatory Sj>ecimcas; L'sts of their largei 
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Poemiy of their Dramatic Works, of their smaller Poems, Satires, Hymns, See, ; Translations 
on the Seasons, a Dramatic Piece, and a Poetic^ Translation from the Ramayttnii. 

The three following sections refer to Rhetoric, Music, and Ethics. On the last subject be 
has given six pages of Proverbs or Maxims, translated from the Panchn-Tontrfi. 

The forty-seventh section notices works on General History, •*nd contains a table of con- 
tents of the Muhabharutd ; and the following sections to the end of the Tolnme relate to Geo- 
graphy, to the Military Art, to works on the Arts, to Grammars, Dictionaries, and Tranila- 
tioiis from the Sungskritu into the dLBcrcut dialects of India. 


The author would recommend, that a Society should be formed, either in Calcutta or Lon- 
don, for improving our knowledge of the Literature, and Mythology, of the Hin- 

doos ; — that after i oliectkig sufficient funds, this Society should purchase an estate, and erect a 
Pantheon which should receive the images of the most eminent of the gods, cut in marble — 
K Museum to receive all the curiosities of India, and a Library, to perpetuate its literature. 
Suitable rooms for the accommodation of the officers of the society, its committees, and mem- 
bers, would of necessity be added. To such a Society he would venture to recommend, that 
they should employ individuals in translations from the Sungskritfi, and offer suitable rewards 
for the best translations of the most important Hindoo works. — On some accounts, the metro- 
polis of British India appears to be most eligible for this design, though such an institution 
might, the author conceives, do the highest honour to the capital of Britain, crowded as it is 
already with almost every thing great and noble. — ^I’he author recommends an Institution of this 
nature from the fear that no Society now existing, that no individual exertions, will ever meet 
the object, and that, if, (which may Providence prevent) at any future period, amidst the 
awfully strange events which have begun to rise in such rapid succession, ludia should be tom 
from Britain, and fall again under the power of some Asiatic or any other despotism, we should 
still have till* most interesting monuments of her former greatness, and the most splendid tro- 
phies of the gloiy of the British uaine in India. Am ther argun.eiit urging us to the forma- 
tion of such a Society is, tliat the uucknt writings and the luonumeuts of the Hindoos are Uai- 
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\y becomiag more scarce, and more difficult of acquisition : they will soon irrecorerabiy pe» 
rish. Should the funds of the* society be ample, literary treasures would pour in daily into the 
Library, and scarce monuments into the Museum, from all parts of India. And if it were 
formed in London, how interesting would a Tisit to such an establishment prose to all England, 
and to all foreigners risiting it, and how 'would it heighten the glory of our country ! And if 
formed in Calcutta, how would persons from all parts of India, European and natWe, and indeed 
from all parts of the world, be drawn to it ; and how greatly would it attach the Hindoos to 
a people by' whom they were thus honoured. By the employment of an artist or two from 
England, all the sculptured monuments of India woulf soon be ours, and thus be carried down 
to the latest posterity. 
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PART L HISTORY. 

CHAPTER I. SECTION I. 

AT the close of the preceding holpii, Vishnoo was sleeping on tlie waters of the de- 
luge, and from his n^ivel had grown a water-lily : from this flower sprang Brumha, who, 
in the form of Narayunu, created, by his word, Shflnhkn, Snnathnu, Sannndn, and Stt- 
nnt-kooma'ru ; but these persons embracing a life of austerity, mankind did not pro- 
pagate ; in consequence of which Brumha applied him self to severe austerities, to ob- 
tain the blessing of the gods on the work of creation ; and continued them for a veiy 
long period, but without effect ; till at length he burst into a flood of tears : from these 
tears a number of titans arose; his sighs gave birth to the god Roodru. At the re- 
quest of his father, Roodru continued the work of creation, but in his hands it drag- 
ged on so heavily, that Brumha was obliged to resume it :* he created water, fire, 
sether, the heavens, wind, the simple earth, rivers, seas, mountains, trees, dimbing 
plants, divisions oi time, day, night, months, years, yoogus, &c. He formed Dok- 
shu by his breath ; H Qreechee and Utree proceeded from his eyes ; Cngira from his 
head; Bhrigoo from his heart ; Dhtfrmu from his breast ; Songkhlpu from his mind; 
Foolustyufrom the air in his body ; Pooldhti from the air which is inhaled into the 
body ; Krdtoo from air expelled downwards, and Vnshisht’hh from the air which 
produces d^lutition. After this, in the night, he assumed a body possessing the 

quality of darkness, and created the giants; then assuming, in the day, a body pos- 
sessing the quality of truth, he created certain gods, and iifthe evening, the proge- 
nitors of mankind ; he next assumed W body' possessed of the quaLty which stimu- 
lates to activity, and created' men. ’ 'To this succeeded the creation of birds, cows, 

• What a striking contrast does th&^iyluityof thes^creators form to the divine fiat— ** Let there be light, 
and there was Ughli** 
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horses, elephents, deer, camels, fruits, roots, with all other animate and kiaiiimatw 
substances, forms of verse. Sec , ; jfikshos ako, and pishachos, gundhArvos, upsuras, 
kinnuros, serpents, &c. to all of whom he appointed their proper work- Perceivini^ 
however that men did not yet propagate, he divided his bodj into two parts, one of 
which became a female, Shuta-Roopa, and the other, a male, Swajrambhoovu** 

The earth still remained covered by the waters, f and Swajumbhoovo, anxious to 
obtain its emersion, addressed himself to the powers above. As the first act of divine 
favour, he obtained a boat, containing the v€dus, into which he, together with his 
wife, and Ulurkfi and Markundeya, two sages who had survived the deluge, enter- 
ed ; they bound the vessel to the fins of a fish, (an incarnation of Vishnoo,) and then 
prayed tofirfimhu for the emersion of the earth. As the rewardof their devotions, 
Vishnoo, assuming the form of the boar, with his tusks drew the earth from the wa- 
ters, and fixed it, according to some shastrus,^ on the thousand heads of thefierpent- 
god Cnuntu ; while others declare,^ that it remains suspended in the air by the invi- 
sible hand of God. * 

1 know not where to introdrce better than in this place the following description 
of the earth : The earth is circular and flat, like the flower of the water-lily in which 
the petals project beyond each other: its circumference is 4,000,000,000 of miles. In 
the centre is mount Soom^roo, ascending 600,000 miles from the surface of the earth, 
and descending 198,000 below it. It is 198,000 miles in circumference at its base, and 
956,000 wide at the top. On this mouutain are the heavens of Vishnoo, Shivu, Indru, 
Cgnee, Yum^Noiritu, Vuroonii, Vayoo, Kooveru, Eeshu, and other gods. The 
clouds ascend to about one third the heighth of the mountain. At its base, are the 
mountains Munduru, Guodho-madunu, Vipooln, and Sooparshwh ; on each of which 
grows a tree 8,800 miles high. On each side of the mountain are several countries 
divided by ranges of mountains, the farthermost of which is bounded by the salt sea* 


• See the KoornS poaraniS. 

*1 It Mj aeeoi eoareoantable, tb«t Br&mba AW mot Snt rnhe the earth, andf (hen create the beiect wb# 
leere to occupy it { but the Hiodoobbtoriaiu declare, chat the irork of creation wai iierformcd in ooeofthebij^h* 
erheaTrUyUntouched by the waten of the delugev mad that the creatnrei were afterwardu let down to the earth. 


t The pooranhs and poetical worki. 


^ The writer of the SSory Q'blddbantli, aad other aitronoxoerfc 
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All these countries are called Jdmboo-dwSpu. The Hindoo geographers further 
add, that bejond this sea, are six other seas dividing from each other, in a ^circular 
' Ibrm, six other oountries, as Plaksho-diveepa, surro unded by Ikshoo, the sea of su* 
gar-cane juice ; Shalmolo-dweipti, by Soora, the sea of spirituous liquors ; Koosho- 
dwSepUjby Ghritn,theseaof clarified butter; Kroonchu-dweipu, by Dudhef, the sea 
of curds ; Shaka-dweepu, by Doogda, the sea of milk ; and Pooshkord-dwSepu, by 
Jakmovn, a sea of sweet water. Beyond all these countries and their circular seas 
is a country of gold, as large as the rest of the earth ; then a circular chain of moun- 
tains called Loka-lokd; and then the land of darkness, or hell.* 

To this description may be added the situation of the heavenly bodies : The fir- 
mament is of equal dimensions with the surface of the earth ; the earth is 800,000 
miles distant from the sun, the space between which is called Bhoovfir-Iokn, and is 
the resftence of the siddhus.t The distance from the sun to the moon is 800,000 
miles. At the total wane of the moon, this planet is in a perpendicular line with the 
sun, by which thelightof the moon is prevented from descending to the earth. The 
distance from the moon to the constellations, still ascending, is 800,000 miles. 
1,600,000 miles above this, is the planet Mercuiy (Boodhfi) ; 1,600,000 miles 
above Mercury, is Venus (ShookrD). 1,600,000 miles above Mercury, is Mars 
(Mongalu.) At the same distance, ascending, is Jnpiter (Vrihas-putee) ; 1,600,000 
miles beyond him, is Saturn (Shtinee); and 800,000 miles above Saturn is Ursa ma- 
jor, the seven principal stars, the heavens of seven rishees;:^ 800,000 miles above 
these is Dhroovu, the polar star. The space from the sun to Dhroovu, is called 
fiorga-lokn. At the destruction of the world, the earth, and every thing between it 
and this star, is destroyed. 8,000,000 miles above Dhroovu, the chief gods reside. 
Beyond this, is the residence of the sons of Bruraha, ascending 16,000,000 of miles. 
Btill higher, 3,800,000 miles, is the residence of the regents of the quarters and other 
sons of Brumha. The highest elevation, the residence of Brnmba, is 4,800,000 

miles above the last-mentioned heaven.^ 8ome affirm, that all these regions also 
are destroyed at the time of the dissolution of the world. 

* See the Ifarkiindiy ft poorsnfi and ShrSe-bhaf SrltQ. f A race ef deai-fod». t Canonised mind. 

§ BeetheBninh&-poonuiB. 
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Detomdiiijpiiow to the eErth, let, ns pursue the course marked by the pooranus^ 
and tffiee fine progress of human events as laid doirn in those ^ 

Sirayanibhoovu, from the vfidjs found in the boat> formed the work known at pre- 
sent by his name,* and governed the world Ijy the laws whichkehad thus compiled. 
After some time| im gave himself up to a life of devotion, and placed his eldest son 
Priyu-vrato on ^ throne, who married a daughter of Yishwh-kurmajithe Hindoo 
Tuldm, Arhoai he had thirteen sons, and one daughter. Six sons embraced an 
' ascetic life, and the others governed the seven divisions of the earth under their di- 
ther, who gave Piaksha-dwaepd to Mddha-tit'hee ; Kooshn to Jyotishman ; Kroun- 
chn to Dyootimaa; Shako to fihovyu; PooshkorS to Suvola; Shalmttlo to Ynpoosh- 
man,and Jombooto Agnidhrd. After reigning 1,200,000,000 years, Priyti-vrntd plac- 
ed his youngest brother Oottanu-pado over his seven sons, abandoned the wmrld, 
and, by the powea of devotion, obtained celestial happiness. Oottan^padn was suc- 
ceeded!^ his son Drava, who reigned 36,000 years, and then had a separate heaven 
assigned him, as the reward of his virtues. Ootkolu, the son of Dravo, reigned a 

short time, and then embraced the life of an ascetic ; his son Yutsttra had five children, 
the eldest of whom, Pooshparnna, succeeded to the kingdom, and was followed by his 
eldest son Yyooshto. His son Chakshooshd, at the close of his reign, was exalted to 
the state of a mfinoo, and was succeeded in the kingdom by Oolmookha, the eldest of 
his eleven tons. After him reigned Urgn, whose sdn Ydna was so abandoned, that his 
father, t|urough grie^ renounced Che world, and retired to a forest. Y^un forbad the 
exercise of all the offices ofrriigion, and directed that worship should be paid to him 
alone; bat being cursed by Doorvaea, and other sages, be died. The kingdom being 
left without a sovereign, the staged produced from the deaid body of Y£na two chil- 
dren, a son and a daughter : the son’s name was Prit’hoo, who is spoken of as the 
first Hindoo king, those who had preceded him Mng considered rather as patriarchs 
thaa kings. Prit’jh^ divided bis kingdom intoseparate provinces, taught his subjects 
the use s^agridultnre, manufrctures, &c. and raised his empMie to the highest state 
of prosperity. At length, having performed the sacrifice of a horse one hundred- 
times, he placed his son Ygltaihwllt on the throne, and, entering a forest, obtained 
celestial happiness. ihihidhina, the next monarch, had six sons : the eldest, Yrisha- 
dii, who succeeded to the kiugdom, married the daughter of the sen, and was fkmous 

• The iJMtItatei of BIteoo. t Thbaoa CMssered lodrS, the king of hrsfoo, ud heace obUlaed thii aame. 
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for his religious austerities. His ten sons had all one name, Pruch£ta; were all mar- 
ried to one female ; and ail reigned at once ; their son Diikshu was the last of the 
race of Oottanh-padu. After the extinction of this race, the seven sons of Priyo- 
vrutu governed alone the kingdoms which had been assigned to them. 

Medhatit’hee, the sovereign of Pliiksha, had seven sons, Shantobhdyu, Shishiru, 
Sookhoduyti, Nundo, Shivo, Kshemrika, and Dhroovn. He divided his territories in- 
to seven palls, which were distinguished by the names of his suns, to whom he had 
assigned them; they were separated by seven chains 6f mountains, called Gomdda, 
Chundrfi, Narudo, Doondoobhee, Somcka, Soomuna,and Voibhrajn; and by seven 
rivers, Unootupta, Shikhee, Vipasha, Tridiva, Krhmoo, PrQsrita and Sookrita. 

Vnpooshmanu had also seven sons, Shw4tn, Rohitn, Jeemoota, Horitu, Yoidyoo- 
tu, ManusQ, and Sooprubhu, among whom he also divided his kingdom, which con* 
tained the same number of mountains, rivers, &c. as that of his brother. The bram- 
huns in these countries were light coloured; the kshetriyus, red ; the voishyasi yel- 
low, and the shoodrus, (as might be expected) black. 

The sovereigns of Kooshu, Krounchh, and Shaku, had each seven sons, among 
whom they divided their kingdoms, which were separated by seven mountains and 
seven rivers, like the other dweepds. 

In these five dweepus the manners of the treta-yoogu always prevail; the people 
live to the age of 5000 years ; nor do they then die through disease, which is unknown 
in these regions. Beside men and giants, gods, celestial choiristers, satyrs, &c. re- 
side here. 

Shuvula had two sons, Mahav§ctaand Dhatrik^. His kingdom was divided by 
a circular chain of mountains, 400,000 miles high. The eldest son obtained the cen- 
tral part of the kingdom, and gave his own name to it : his subjects lived 10, 000 years ; 
were of one cast, and were distinguished (or their virtue : in short, they were equal 
to the gods. They worshipped God only in the mind. 

n 
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Ag^Sodhrti divided Jmnboo-dwSSpa into nine partSy and disttibutod then among his 
nine sons born of a celestial courtezan, viz. Nabhee, Kingpooroosha, Httree, Roo- 
roo, Hironmd/D, Rumjoka, Uavritn, Bfaudra-shivn and Kdtoomala.* These nine sons 
married the nine daughters of Soomdroo. Nabhee, whose history we shall now 
trace, had a son named Rishubhu, who married Joynntee, a virgin presented to him 
by the king of heaven, and by whom he had a hundred sons, eighty-two of whom be- 
came bramhnns, and nine hermits. The other nine were Bhhrntu, Koosha-vnrttu, 
Tlavarttu, Mnir^u, Ketoomaln, Bhndra-scnh, Indrn-sprik, Vidnrbha, andKeekuta. 
Rishuvh divided his kingdom into nine parts, but gave the whole to his eldest son 
Bhurutri; who however, retaining the nominal supremacy in his own hands, gave 
eight parts to his brethren, while he governed only one part, which received the 
name of Bharntu-varshu, or the country of Bharutn, and embraced the whole of 
India from the Himalnyu mountains to the sea. 


Description of India,* 

lu the centre are Mutsyn, Kocrmokato^ Koolya, KashSe^f Uyodhya,J Ut'hnrva, 
Kulingn, Musnku, Vrikfi, Mcdhmatru, Manduvyii, Shallh, Pashriku, Oojjjihann, Vnt- 
SQ, Kamyu, Khyatu, Yamoonu, Modhyu-saruyooui, Shobnisenn, Mat’boorCi,^ Dhur- 
marunyu, Jyotishikn, Shounigreevo, Goohn, Shukn, Voidchu, Panchalo, Sunkita, 
Kunkamarooth, Kalfikooto, Pa8hiindu,Kapi8ht’hukd,Kooroo, Vahyu, Oodooswnrd, 
Junn, and Hustina.|| 

In the east are, Chandra-poorQ, Khusu, Mugiidha, Shivee, Moif hilo,* Bnduna- 
duntooru, Prag-jyoti8hh,t Poorooshadnka, Poornotkatu, Bhudrd-goura, Ooduyu, 
Kashayu, Menukh, Umbasht’hh, Tamiilipta, Ekpadnpn, and Yordhamanu. 

In the south-east are, Bttnga,j: Jnt’hnrn, Mooluku, Chedee, Oorva-kantU, Andh-' 
ro,§ Yindhyd, Yiddrbho, Narikdlu, Dhnrmd-dweSpa, Ilika, Yyaghra-greevo, Troi- 

• See the MarkSndiya poeniBfi. f Benares. % Ramh’s capital. Ondc. ^ Krishna’s 

capital. II A place near Delhi. * JBnQk-poorB. i- Assam. t Ben^l. S Telin^a. 
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pooru, Nishadhu, Kutukast’hooiia, Duaharnnu, HorikQ, Nonda^ Kakolo, Uloka, and 
ynrndshiivarD. 

In the south are, Lnnka,* Karajina, Kelikh, Nikhtu, Mnlujn,t Dttrddooru, 
Kurkotuko, Bhrigookokshu, KongngQ,^ Shlivura, Venna,UviiiitM, Dasd-pooru, Mu* 
heekatu, Kdruatu,^ Gonuda, Ghitru-Kdoth, Ghold, Kologiree, Krodnchu, Jutadhuru, 
Nasikn, Yojunii, Yoidooi^ru, Kolu, Ghurmtt-puttu, Gonu-raj^u, KrishnO, Gouro, 
Rishubhd, Singhuln, Kancbee, Triliiigu,|| Koonjuru, and Kookshee. 

In the south-west are, Kambqju, Pdnhdvu, Vuruvamookhni Sindhoo, Souveern, 
Amwltn, Vnnita-niookhn, Yavunu, Sagaro, Shdbdrn, KumD-prodhnju, Vnrvdrn, 
Kiratd, Parddn, Shnndu, Parsheshword, Kdld, Ghoochookd, Hernngirika, Sindhoo- 
kaln, Roivutd, Sourashtrd, Ddrudn, and Moiharnuvu. 

In the west are, Munimdghn, Kshooradree, Khunjnnn, Upurantd, Hoihnjn, Shan- 
tikd, Chiprust’htt, Konkuln, Punchunndd,* Vurdnu, Parddo, Tardkshoo, Vahyfingo- 
tu, Sarvuru, Sashmuvcshtuku, Ekekshdnd, Shdshu-roohd, Deerghu-greevu, and 
Choolikd. 

In the north-west are, Manduvj'd, Toot’hara, Ushmdkalandld, Hula,t Churmu- 
bdnga, Oolooka, Moorookdorma, Phdlgoond, Af ord, Goorakdlika, Deerghu-roma, 
Vajrd, and Rdt'hnjdnd. 

In the north are, Himuvand, Koilasu, Dhdnooshman, Vusooman, Krounchd, Koo- 
rnvu, Kshoodru-veend, Vdsdtojn, Koikdyn, Bhogd-prdst’hd, Yamoond,Cjntdr-dweepd, 
Trigdrtd, Ugnij^rd, Sarj.ma, Ushwd-mookha, Dosevnkd, Vatddhand, Shdrddhann, 
Pooshkdld, Yundkoiratn, Unoolomn, TdkshdsheeJa, Mddru, Yenookashdru, Ddn- 
dtikd, Pingdla, Kuldhd, Bhddtipooluku, Kolahdkd, Shatnld, Hdmutaldkd, Jdshomn- 
tee, Gandharu, Kdrdsd, GdrudQ, Youdheju, Shjamiikn. 

•Ceylon, f Malabar, t KonkQnU. ^Canute. liTelinca. •Pnojab. t Goremed by a queen. 

B2 
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In the north-west arej Kinnorn, Pashoopalcii Keechokn, Oor&du, Shavoln, Koo- 
luta, Yonwashtru, firomhtl-poorn, VanuvadTu, Yishu, Kouliodu, Prfigyabolo, 
Ddnrva, Unnnjjeevuka, Ekupadu, Kli^a, Swurnn-bhoumu, Yovunn, Hinga, Ch«ra- 
prayiirann, Trin^tra, Poariivu, and Gundhurvu. 

* 

The same poorann gives the names of some other countries, scattered up and 
down at the feet of mountains, in different parts of India ; the Brumhu pooranu and 
the Kishkindhja chapter of the Ramayrinu,* contain different lists of names ; but these 
works give us no account of the dimensions or geographical situation of these coun- 
tries ; nor do they agree in the names of countries mentioned as lying in the same 
direction. 

Mountains m India* Kolahhlu, Yoibhrajh, Mundnru, Durdooru, Yatukrtimu, Yoid- 
yooth, Moinakn, Soorumu, Tnnkuprust'hu, Nagu, Godhonii, Pooshpn, Dooijnynntn, 
Roivhtu, Urvoodu, Kishyumookd, Gomunt'hu, Kootd-shoiln, Kritnsmhni, Shree, Ko- 
la, Muhdndru, Molayn, Snjhyu, Gnndimann, Rikshu, Yindhyn, and Paripatru. These 
mountains and their vallies contain many inhabitants. 

.Rivers. From Hinuduifu descend the following rivers : Gnnga, Snrnswntee, Sin- 
dhoo, Chundrn-bhaga, Ydmoona, Yipaslia, Vitnsta, OiravntS, Gomutee, Dhootu- 
papa, Bahooda, Drishddyntra, Yipaka, Sebita, Nicheera* Gundukee, Koiishikee, 
Yeddvutee, Mitrugnee, Yennd, Niindinee, Sudan^ra, Muhi?, Para, ChurmhnwntK, 
Koopee, Yidisha, Vdtruvutee, Shipra, Uvnntee, Patrashniya, Shonn,t Nurmuda, 
Swhvhsha, Kripa, Mundakhinee, and Ddsharnna. — From mount Rikshu descend Chi- 
trotpula, Tamasa,Kurhmoda, Shureernja, Shooktimnlee, Kooshiilee, Tridiva, and Kru- 
moo. From mount VindhyH descend Shipra, Piiyoshnee, Nirvindhya, Tapee, Sulila- 
dhavotee, Yenna, Yoiturunee, Shineevalee, KoomoodwuiSe, Mhhagouiee, and Cntn- 
hhiva. From mount MUluj/H, descend the Godavuree, Bheemurut’hee, Krishna- venna, 
Toongn-bhndra, Sooprnyoga, Yajhnkara, Kritumah, Tamrnpnrnnee, Pooshpujatee, 
and Ootpolavntee. From mount Muhindra descend Pitrisoma, Rishikoolya, Iks- 

* The latter arconnt if uid to have been Kiven to Ram& by the mopkey SoogreerB, who of conne, in conie- 
qnence of hii a|;ilUy, was very capable of surveying countries. + A male river. 
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hoona) Tridiva, XiangulinSe, and Bangsbnknra. From moant Shooktimanuy Koo- 
marie, Nnndnga, Mundnvahinee, Kripa, and PblashinS. — All these rivers flow into 
the sea, some of them, however, after their junction with others : — ^bathing in them 
removejs all sin. 

% 

Bhnrnta had five sons : after reigning 10,000 ^ears, he placed Soomutee,the eldest, 
on the throne, and retired to a forest, where, becoming attached to a lawn, he re- 
laxed in his devotions, and at death was transformed int*^ a deer: in the following 
birth, he was born a bramhun, and discovering his former mistake, resolved to re- 
frain from all living intercourse, and to keep perpetual silence. Amidst these auste- 
rities he obtained absorption. Soomiitee was succeeded bjhis son Devntajit, and 
was followed by Devudyoomnu, Purumesht’hS, PrutShii, Prdtwhiirtta, Ujublioomun, 
Oodgeet’hn, Prusteern, Vibhoo, Prit'hoosenu, Nhktu, Ritee, GnyO,* Chitni-rut’hu,+ 
Samrat,]: Mure5chee,Vindooman, Mudhoo,Vceruvriitri, Mnnt’hoo, Bhohinrinri,TwhBh- 
ta, Virnja, and Shutnjit. With this last prince ended the posterity of Swayumbhoovn, 
the first munoo, and seventy-one yoogus of the gods. 

The munoo Swarocheejj began the second munwunturu : his son Choitru reigned 
100,000 years ; after him King-poorooshh, Kochismrit,§ Jnyut-senn,* and a long 
succession of kings, of whom 1 have obtained no account. This trifle has been 
extracted from three works, the Shree-bhaguviitn, the Markundeyh pooranu, and 
the Yogu-vashisht’ha Ramayunh. In this munwhnturu, Rochunu was raised to the 
throne of heaven. The gods who had the supremacy during this period, were the 
Tooshitus, and the names of the seven rishees were, Ooryustumbu, &c. 

The first monarch in the third munwuntiirn was Oottiimh : be was succeeded by 
his son Srinjnyu, w ho reigned 30,000 years. To him succeeded Pavunii who founded 
Pragyotishu, a city in the north of India, and delivered the people of Parsiku and 
Gandharu from foreign invasion. Hotrn, the son of Puvnnii, followed, and then 
Sooshantee, Shantu and Sh. vasnyu. The last monarch obtained this name on ac- 

* A irreat and succcaful warrior. f It is said of this prince, that be taught his subjects the doctrines of 
the smritees. t A great archer. i| Famed fur his knowledge of auriferous gems. S ^ conqueror. 

* He cut off his youngest brother's arm as a punishment for theft. 
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count nf his great regard for truth. O^vhrat is said to have been a universal con- 
queror. — The three works above-mentioned give the names of the king of heaven, 
the gods, the rishees^ &c. 

The fourth mnnoo was Tamusii, whose son, Nnru-khjatee, reigned 30,000 jears. 
Shantubhhjn, Janoojnngha, and Vrishu-kbyatee succeeded ; the latter was celebrated 
for sacrificing many cows, and for prohibiting falsehood in his kingdom ; his son Ke- 
too built a palace at Apudjunika. The rest of the kings of this miinwunturu the au- 
thor has not been able to find. The names of Jndrn, of the rishees, and of the gods 
of this period, are given as usual in the pooranhs. 

In the fifth munwnntarn reigned Roivutn, Swuyungkuroo* Muha-veerju,+ Sutjuku, 
Vulee, Vindhyu, and their successors. 

In the sixth mrmwuntaru reigned Chakshooshn,:j: Pooroo, Soodyoomnri,§ Ruhoo- 
ii, I See, and a long list of successors. 

SECTION II. 

I'rom ^ishwakoo, the Jirst king of the race of the sun, to the end of thetrita yoogii, 

THE present mnnwnntnrn is the seventh, over which is placed Voivnswiitaand his 
posterity, who, in the year of the Christian sera 1814, had reigned 1,23S,611 years. 
Voivuswutn had nine sons, viz, Ikshwakoo, Nabhagu, Dhrishtn, Soryatee, Nurish- 
yantii, Kurooshukn, Prishndhroo, Nrigo, and Urishtu, among whom he divided the 
earth; placing them, however, in separate kingdoms in Bharut-vrirshn; Ikshwakoo 
obtained the centre. A tenth part was afterwards given to Poorobruvu, of the race 
of the moon, the son of Yoivuswutu's grand-daughter 11a. 

Ikshwakoo foilnded the city of Uyodhya, and made it the capital of his kingdom. 

* lie bnilt the city of Vijfiyiintee. f A great conqoeror. } His kiogdom was called AryObfirltfi, and 

comisled of the coantrics between tbe monntauu Viodbii and Himal&yfi. f, A powerful sovereign. 

I The ebanicter of (bis prince is described in very faronreble (emu io tbe Yogb-vashisbCbU Roooyiinfi. 
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He had 100 sons ; the eldest, Yikookshee, succeeded to the throne, but at the cele- 
bration of the ftineral rites for his fiither, eatings of the flesh virhich he was sacrific- 
ing before it had been offered to the gods, he was deposed, and was succeeded bj 
his son Kukootsfhn, after whom, in a direct line, reigned Pritoovanu, Vistorashwu, 
Ardru, Yoobunashwo, Shrabostd,* Yrihudushwa, Koobulashwojt Drirhashwu, Htir- 
joshwn, Nikoombhn, Sjnghntashwn.}; Pras^nnjit,^ the nephew of the last monarch, 
succeeded, and was followed b^ Yoobunashwd and Mandhata : the latter conquered 
the whole earth. Mandhata had two sons by his wife ChoitrTi-rhtee ; she was the 
eldest of ten thousand children born to Shnshu-vindoo. Poorookootsti, the eldest 
of Mandhata’s sons, succeeded his father; and the youngest, Moochookoondh, -hav- 
ing, at the intreaty of the gods, conquered their enemies, they requested him to ask 
a blessing at their hands. He asked them how they could hint such a thing to 
him, who had proved himself to be greater than themselves, by conquering their 
enemies; but after a little litigation, he condescended, to accept of the blessing of a 
long sleep after the toils of war ; and they laid him to rest during two yoogus. In 
a direct line, Poorookootsh, Sambootri, Tridhuiina, Truyaroonu, and Srityii-vrutu sue* 
ceeded. Sutyu-vrutu was for some fault driven by his father from the throne, and 
the father himself became a hermit ; the kingdom also was cursed by the bramhuns, 
and obtained no rain during twelve years. Yishwamitru, the sage, placed the Ino- 
ther of Siityn-vrutu on the throne ; and he, after a considerable time had elapsed, ap- 
plied to his spiritual guide, Yushisht’hu, for power to ascend to heaven in* his bodily 
state ; but was refused. The monarch then, rejecting Yhshisht’hu, made Yishwamit- 
r'S his spiritual guide, who immediately transferred all his merits to his new disciple, 
and directed him to ascend to heaven : he ascended, but the gods ordered him to des- 
cend again. While descending, with his head downwards, belter skelter, he called 
on his spiritual guide — who ordered him to ascend again, — which he did. The gods 
order him down, again he descends. At length, Yishwamitru, perceiving that he was 
involving himself with the gods, directed Sutyu-vrutn to remain where he was. This 

* He erected a cit3', and called it by his own nnme. 

f This kiDg had ahnodred sons. 

t A great archer, 

\ This monarch tnrned bis wife into a river, and called it Babooda. 
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man's son was the fiunous Harishchundra,* who ascended the throne, and was follow- 
ed in succession bj Rofaitn, Ghnnchoo, Bijoyn, Brikh, and Bohoo. — Here doses the 
Siitjh-yoogn, a period comprizing 1,728,000 years. 

* niiruhch&adril*i kingdom extended over the irhole earth; he mu so famed for liberality that VishwaraitrS, 
the lage, detiroos of seeing the extent of it, went to him, and asked a gift. The king promised to grant him what- 
ever he would ask. The sage demanded his kingdom, and it was granted. He then asked for the fee which ac- 
companies a gift, which the king promised to give in a month. But where shonld the king reside, since he had 
surrendered the earth to Vishwamitrii ? The latter ordered him to go to Benares, which was not reckoned a partof 
Vishwamitr&, tearing a piece of cloth into three pieces, divided it amongst the king, the qneen, and their 
8on,and the family departed : the king aUempted to take with him a gold drinking cop, but Visbtvamitrti prevented 
him. They were nearly a month in walking to Benares, where they had no sooner arrived, than Vishwamitrh 
earned and demanded the fee. The king asking from whence he should procure this, seeing he had surrendered his 
all, thesage directed him to sell his wife. A covetous bramhtin Imught her, who allowed her food only oncea day. 
Vishwamitrii now co- /lained, that the sum raised by the sale of the queen was too little, and refused to accept 
of it. The king was then led round the market, with a blade of grass in hishwr, to signify that he was for sale, 
when a man of the lowest cast bought him, and made him a swine-herd, and superintendant of the place where 
the dead are burnt. With the money thus raised, the fee was paid, and Vishwamitrii relunied home. 

Hhrishchlindrh^s son remained at the bouse of the braraliiin with his mother ; but the brambtin resolving that 
he should not live idle, sent him daily to gather flotrers to oflhr in worship to the gods. This boy nsed to go, with 
other children, to gather flowers in a forest, near a hermit’s hut of leaves, where they broke down the trees, and 
did much mischief; upon which the hermit forbad them once, twice, thrice, but they still coutinued obstinate. At 
last, he denounced a curse on the next ^oy who bhiiuld dure to transgress, and Hiirwhchiindrii’s son was soon 
bitten by a snake and died. The distressed mother intreated the brambiin, her mister, that, as they were of the 
kshhtriyii cast, the dead body might not be thrown into the river. The brambiin promised to send wood to born 
the body, when the mother, carrying her child to the landing place where they burn the dead*, laid it down, and 
began to weep aloud and bitterly, jrlilrishchiindril was aroused by her cries, and, going to the spot, saw a fe- 
male who bad brought a dead body to be burnt. He demanded the nsual fee for liberty to burn the corpse. She 
in vain pleaded, that she wasapoor widow,and could give nothing; be demanded that she should tear the cloth 
in two which she wore, and give him the half of it, nndwas proceeding to bent her with the iron crow in his 
hand, when she wept, and began to tell him her miserable tale; her descent ; that she was the wife of king Htl- 
rishchbndrQ, and that this dead child was her son. All the feelings of horror, sorrow, and love, started up in 
his bosom at once, and he confessed to the poor brokeo-faeaited mother, that be was her husband, the father of 
the dead child,— that be was Hhrishchhndrii. The woman was nnable to believe iiiin, but he related some se- 
crets that had passed betwixt them when king and qneen, from which she knew he must be HhrisbchDndrtL She 
then pot bis dead son Into his arms, and they both sut down and wept bitterly. At last, resolving to burn them- 
selves with the dead child, they prepared the fire, and were about to throw themselves into it, when Yfimh and 
Indrft MTfved, and assured HftrUhchtlndr&, that they had assumed these forms, and carried him through these 
ae eim , to try his piety, with which they were now completely satisfied. They raised the dead child to life, and 
sent the king and qneen to take possession of their kingdom. l.HrishchiindHi, having obtained his kiugdom, 
reigned som e yevs, after which, he, and all bis subjects, a man and woman of each bouse excepted, (Ihrongh 
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BBCTION 111. 

The hiiOny tonlinutd to the end of the trSla yoogd, 

THE first king of the tr^ta, or second age, was Sogorn,* the son of Yahoo. He 
destroyed a number of chiefii of the name of Hoihnyu, &c. and purged his kingdom of 
the wicked. By one of his wives he had 60,000 children, and by the other a son, nam- 
ed Panchnjanu. The 60,000 sons were born in a pumpVm, and were nourished in 
pans of milk, but when grown up were reduced to ashes by the curse of Kapilu, the 
sage. Punchi'yanu should have succeeded to the throne, but was set aside as incom- 
petent, and the grand-child of SHgnrn, (^ngshoomanu, obtained the kingdom : he was 
succeeded by Dwileepu, who had two sons, the eldest of whom became a hermit ; 
BhhgSerut’hu, the youngest, was crowned king. This monarch, by his religious aus- 
terities, obtained the descent of Gunga, (the Ganges) who, by the efficacy of her wa- 
ters, resuscitated his 60,000 ancestors, t Shrootu, the son of Bhugeernt’hu, was ^e 
next monarch, and then followed, in direct succession, Nabhagn,Umbar6e8hn, Sindhoo- 
dweepa, Oyootajit, Ritu-purnu, Art’hu-pumee, Soodasu, Soudasii, Sorvu-kurma, Uuu- 
runya, Nighnn, Cnumitro, Bhoomidbuhfi, DwilSpn, Rughoo, Ujii, and Dushu-rfit’hu. 
Dusha-rnt’hh had four sons, Rama, Bhurutn, Lukshmunu and Shutroogbna, whose 
names are fiimous in the celebrated poem the Ramayonn. Ramu ascended the 

the kind's piety), went to heaTcn. When the king arrived In the prewnee of the godi, they all aroie to receive 
him, and Indrh wai compelled to descend from bis throne. In the greatest agitaUon, the gods betbonght tbean 
selves of Narhdh : no one appeared likely to extricate them but Narhdh.— He came, and, placing himself before 
HSrish-chfindrh, after the usual compliments reipecUnghii health, &c. said,** And so yon are arrived in heaven I** 
** Yes.'* ** But how is it that yoa are sitting on the throne of Indrft?** Tbekingthen, wi^a degree of pride, be- 
gan to rehearse hU merits : I have given my kingdom (the seven dwcephs) to a bramhfoi. I baveiold my own 
** wife, and have been sold myself,*to make op the foe attached to a gift* 1 have given to the bramh&u every thing 
they have asked i I have governed my kingdom according to the sbastrhs; 1 have fed others with my own 
flesh-^" [The king, when hunting oa a rertnin day, to preserve the life of a deer which si tyger was pnrsning, 
gave some of hit own flesh to appease the hanger of the tyger.] While, thus repenting bis merits, he and his sub- 
jects began to descend. Finding himself falling, he offered a thousand flatteries to the gods, who relented, and 
flxed Urn' In the air with his head downwards. 

* The Yog&-VMhiBht'hii Ramayhofi ascribes to SSgftril many Improvements in the arts. 

+ That is, In her pfonge flwm monnt Himnlfiyfi to the sea, she touched their ashes, (at what Is now called 
Shwdtft-dweepk, or SagiirB island) nod they were raised to life. 

c 
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throney ud was succeeded bj Kooshu, whose reign closed the tr6ta yoogu, embrac- 
ing a period of 1,296,000 years.*— -The Ramgyona gives the dynasty of S^ru in 
the following order : Sdgara, Usumunjb, Ungshooman, DwilSepu, Bhugeerot’iiu, 
Knkootst’ha, Hnghoo, Knlmashn-padu, ShonkholQ, Soodarshnnn, Ugnee-yiirnu, 
Sheeghrngn, Mnroo, Prushooshrooku, Umbureeshii, Ndhooshu, Ynyatee, Nabhagii, 
l^tly and DJisharut'hn. 


SECTION IV. 

The history continued to the end of the dwap&ru yoogit. 

The fir^t king of the dwapnra,or third age, was Utit’hee, the son of Kooshu ; ihen 
followed, Nishudhu, NolQ, Nuvfi, Poondoreeku, Kshemudhnnwa, Devaneeko, Uhee- 
nogoo, Soodhhnwa, and Yeerii-send. Here cluses the race of ikshwakoo, called 
the fiimily of the sun.t 

We return to the drat king of the family of the moon, Poornnivu, the son of 11a, 
the daughter ofyoivnawntu, by an illicit connection with the god Boodhu, the son of 
Chnndrn, (the moon) through which dimily the history must be carried down to 
Kshdmuku, the last of this race. The account of the birth of Poorooravu is given in 
the Brambyh pooranu ; but it is too extravagant and filthy for insertion. 

Pooroornvn reigned at Prnyagh 780 years. He had three brothers, to whom he 
gave Guy a, Ootkidh, and a kingdom in the west. Fivfe ofPoorooruvu’s children had no 
separate inheritance, but Umavusoo, another son, obtained a separate province, and 
his posterity, for fifteen generations, reigned in great splendour; among whom were 
Jnnhoo, the sage who swallowed the Ganges; Kooshu, Gadhee, (a form of Indni) 
and Visliwamitru. Ayoo, who reigned after his father Pooroornvn, left the throne 
to fais eldest son Nuhooshu, and. to three younger sons he gave separate kingdoms. 
Nhhooshu's second son Ynyatee obtained the kingdom, and, in a chariot given him 

• See the BramhyB poomna. ^ At this time, Soohotr of the race of the moon, reigned in another part 
of India. See the next page. 

Tbit king, of the kih&triyii tribe, by religions auterltiei, eompelled the gods to create him a brambUn. He 
it alio nid to have been avery learned man. 
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hy the king of heaTen, conquered the earth, which he divided into five parts, and gave 
to his five sons, viz. to Toorvnsoo, a kingdom in the S. £ ; to Drooh^h, one in the 
W ; to Unoo, a country northwards ; to the eldest Yndoo, a kingdom in the N. E. and 
to the youngest, Pooroo, he gave his own capital and kingdom, and the chajiotwhich 
Indro had given him. ; As Yndoo had been set aside by his father, he never after- 
wards aspired to the throne, but his children, known by the general name of the Yh- 
doosy conquered many countries : among his sons were Hoihnyn, Uijoonii, Bhojn, 
Cndhukn, Yrishtee, Krishnn, &c. The other brothers o\ Yiidoo also obtained ce- 
lebrity, . and many of their descendants are mentioned in the pooranus as having 
greatly extended their conquests. SoovSrTi succeeded his fiither Pooroo, and was 
followed in succession by MSniisyoo, Bhoyiidu, Soodhunwa, Soovahoo,* and Rou- 
drashwn, Kouksheyu, S.tbhanuvu, Kulanuln, Srinjuyn, PoorTmjriyu, Jnnumejayu, 
Muhashnln, Muhamhna, and Ooshcenilru. The last king had five sons, among 
whom he distributed his kingdom : the king himself built and resided at the city 
of Oosheennrn, which name is known among the Hindoos to the present day. His 
eldest son Shivee continued the succession, and was succeeded by Yrishndnrbhn, 
Jnyhdrufhu, Phdloo, and Sootupa. Vrishudurbhu had four brothers, who received 
separate kingdoms, which became known by their names, as Kekuyii, (the grand- 
fiither oFBharntn,) Mudriiku, Vrishudurbhu, and Soov^ru. Sootupa gave to four of 
his sons difierent countries which he had conquered, as Vnngu, Soombhn, Poondru, 
and Kulingu. His eldest son Ungu succeeded his fiither, and was followed by Vahu- 
vahunn, Veeru-rut’hu, Dhurmu-rut^hu, Chitru-rut’hu, Doshu-rut’hu, Chutoorungn, 
Prit’hoolakshu, Chumpu, Huriyashwu, Bikumu, Riteyoo, Mutinaru, Sooroghu, 
Oooshmuntn, Bhnrhtu, Vitufhu, Soohotru, Vrihutn, Ujam%rhri,+ and Riksho. This 
was the last king who reigned in the dwapurh yoogh.:( 

• The PiUlmfi-poonatl, in the chapter called Krija-yogii-iarfit informs ai, that Madhhvtt, the son of this 
king, married Soolochfina, the daughter of a king, and also the daoghter of the king of Giinga^saghrli, who gave 
him half l^i kingdom. Tlie Hindoos of the present day affirm, thSt these parts did once form a separate king- 
dom, and certain rains still existing on SagSrii island appear to confirm the fac^ This pooranfi says, that at 
the northern extrem^y of Gdnga-sagfirilisa temple dedicated to KhpilB, and the anthor has seen a' temple dedi- 
cated to the same sage now standing on this spot, 

f Two yonnger sons of this monarch, JOnboo and SooShaotee, reigned with glory over separate kingdoms. 

t See the Bnuiihy& and Jlarkfiad^yfi pooranfis. 
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* *r , 

Thk history cosH&nued from the eommeheenumioftke khkeyoogS to the extinction 
of the Hindoo power. 

Sumbnroimi the son of Riksba, begen his reign at the commencement of the kolee 
yoogo, and was succeeded bj Kooroo, a great conqueror, who removed his capital 
from Prnjagu to Kooroo-kah^tru. He was succeeded by Bheemu-s6na, ProtSepu, Shan- 
tunoo,* and Yichitru-vSrja. This last king died without issue, but his elder bro- 
ther, Yddo-vyasn, had three sons by his widow, Dhriturashtru, Pandoo and Yidooru. 
The former obtained the kingdom, and had a hundred sons : the eldest of whom, 
Dooiyodhuntt, was placed on the throne, during the life of the fether. Pandoo was 
interdicted,by« curse, from coimublal intercourse, but his wives Koontee and Madrei 
had five diildren by the gods Yumti, Yayoo, Indrn and tJshwine^-koomaru : their 
names were Yoodhisht’hira, BheSmfi, Crjoonn, Nukoolo, and Sahd-d6vii. When 
grown up, a dispute arose betwixt them and the sons of Dhriturashtru, which ter- 
minated in a war, in which Dhriturashtru and his fiimily were disinherited, and 
Yoodhisht’hiru ascended the throne, choosing Delhi for his capital. This contest 
forms the principal subject in the celebrated poem the Muhabharutu. 

Yoodbisfhira reigned 36 years, and was succeeded by Pdrikshitu, the grandson 
of Oijoonu, who, after reigning 60 years, was cursed by Brumha, and immediately 
destroyed ; after which his son Junum^jhyu reigned 84 years. In a sacrifice, 
this monarch offered many 8erpent8,t and afterwards, during the sacrifice of a horse, 
killed a brambun, but was delivered from these sins by hearing Yoishumpayunn, a 
disciple of Y edu-vyasn, read the Muhabharatff. This histoiy is related at large in 
the Muhabharutu. 

• The eMeitionof this aonarcb, BheSshmS, thnagli be reDovbeed bis claim totbe tbrone, continued to di- 
TOCt nm connclli of hh yonoser brotbor. He was learned In various sciences, and published several works nn 
civil poHty, nlisiolu ceremonies, dec. 

■f He did this, not as a rellgUrasaet, but to revenge tbe death ofhisftUber,wbo was killed byaserpent. He 
could not, however, complete the serpent>sacrifloe, as TiUuhtikb, king of the serpents, and Astiktt, a bramh&n, 
interceded for theserpents, his uncles. On this the king resolved to perform the sacrifice ofa horse, but IndrO, 
e n te r i n g the horse's head sdler It vras eat off, caaM it to donee. Ibis ezcttlog the laughter ofa ynnog bram- 
hfia, tiie Ung killed him, and inennred the ^ailt of brambfinlclde. 
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Janaiii£j6yu*8 son ShntanSHcfi reigned 8S years 9 months, after ivhom followed in 
succession SahasranSku, Cshwomddhaja, ttswmd-krishnd, Nichdkroo, Oopta, Chi- 
tra-rut’hn, Shoochee-rot'hn, Dhritiman, Sooshdna, Sooneet*hh, Nrichokshoo, Paripln- 
VO, Sootupa, M^dhavee, Nripdigaya, Durvvn, Timee, Vrihudrut’ho, Soodasn, Shd- 
taneeku, Doordamnna, VnheSnaTo, Dand^anee, Nidhee, and Ksh6m&ka. The last 
king was slain by his nobles, and at his death the race of the moon became >extiiict. 

Kshdmoka was succeeded by Visharddfi, of the Nond^ race, one of the king’s 
counsellors, and doubtless, one of the conspirators. N iindfi, the founder of this dy- 
nasty, .the son of Moha-nnnda, bom of a female shoSdru, reigned in Mugadhtt : he 
nearly extirpated the kshatriyos, having an army of 10,000,000,000 soldiers, and 
hence received the name of Mnha-pudmu-pntee. Visharnda was succeeded in a direct 
line by Shoora-senii, Virusa, Aniindnsahii, Viingit, DoorveerTi, Sookripaln, Poorns- 
t’hn, Sdnjnyn, Omruyodha, Innpalu, Veerhdhee, Vidyart'hh, and Bodhumhlln. Bo- 
dhnmnlld was slain by Yeertt-vahoo, one of his ministers, of the race of Gouthmn.* 
Fourteen generations of the race of Nundd reigned 500 years. 

Veerii-vahoo reigned 35 years, and was succeeded in a direct line by Yujatee- 
singhn, Sh^rooghnu, Mnhee-phtee, Viharomulln, Snroupa-dnttn, Mitra-s£nn, Jnyn- 
mulln, Knlingn, Kooln-mnnee, Slmtroo-mnrdnnri, Jwvnnu-jatn, Hnree-yogn, Veeru- 
senu, and Adityu. This last monarch was murdered by Dhoorondhnrn, one of his 
ministers, of the race of Muyoorn. The last fifteen kings reigned 400 years. 

The race ofMnyobru reigned S18 years, viz. Dhoornndhurn reigned 41 years, and 
was succeeded in a direct line by Senoddhutn, Muha-katfikTi, Mnha-yodhn, Nat’hn, 
JeSvann-raja, Oodnyii-senn, Viudhrichniri, and Raju-palu. 


This last monarch, giving himself up to efieminate amusements, his countiy was 
invaded by Shukadityn, a king from the Knmaoo mountains, who proved victorious, 
and ascended the throne, after R^iu-palu had reigned £5 yean. 

The fefflous Yikromadityn, in the I4th year of the reign of Shukaditytt, pretend- 

• TbU fomlly patronised and ipread the Bonddhtt doctrine aU over India. 
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ing to eifdiito' the caiua of Raju-qfiala, attacked and destrojed Shakadi^ and as- 
cended the throne of Delhi; but afterward lost his life in a war with Shalivahuna,* 
kiBg.jof Prntist*han^ a conntiy on the south of the river Normnda. 

Vikrhmadifya wys the son of GoodhaiYn-sdnu, the son of Indni, who was driven 
from heavmi by his fidher for his lewdness, and doomed to appear on earth in the 
form of an ass. Through the interposition of the gods, however, he was permit- 
ted to assume the human form every night. While in this condition, GnndhQrvu- 
s^nh persuaded the king of Dharh to give him his daughter in marriage ; but it un- 
fortunateljTliappened, that, at the wedding hour, he was not able to shake off the 
form of the ass. After bathing, however, he proceeded to the assembly, and, hear- 
ing songs and musisy resolved to give them an ass's tune. The guests were filled 
with sorrow, that so beautiful a virgiu should be married to an ass : they were afraid 
to express their feelings, to the king ; but they could not refrain from smiling, cover- 
ing their mouths with their garments. At length, some one interrupted the general 
silence, and said, “ O king, is this the son of Indrii ? You have found a fine bride- 
groom ;,you are peculiarly haopy indeed; don't delay the marriage ; in doing good, 
<< delay is improper ; we never saw so glorious a wedding. It is true, we once heard 
** of a camel being married to an ass, when the ass, looking up to the camel, said— 
Bless me! what a bridegroom !*' and the camel, hearing the voice of the ass, said, 
Bless me ! what a sweet voice ! In that wedding, however, the bride and the 
bridegroom were equal, but in this marriage, that such a bride should have such a 
bridegroom, is truly wonderful.** Other bramhnns said, O king, at the time of 
<< marriage, as a sign of joy, the sacred shell is blown, but thou hast no need of that," 
(alluding to the braying of the ass.) The females cried out, “ O mother ! what is 
thb I at the time of marriage to have an ass ! What a miserable thing ! What! will 
he giye such an angelic female in marriage to an ass!" At length Gundhdrvu-senu 
began to speak to the king in Snngskritu, and to urge him to the fuldlinent of his pro- 
mise, reminding him * that there was no act more meritorious than speaking truth; 
that the body was merely like clothes, and that wise men never estimate the worth 
of a person'by the clothes he wears. He added, moreover, that he was in this shape 

• The era of Shalifahhiih b now nied by the mndou in their blrthi,inarrUm;e8, &c. and the era of th; HiJ* 
*ira in their commercial tranMctions. The flnt era commenced A. D. 78. 
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from the curse of hisfrtlier, and that during the nighthehad the body of a man. Of 
his being the son of Indrh there could be no doubt.’ Hearing the ass thus speak 
Sungskritu, the minds of the people were changed, and they confessed, that though 
he had the body of an ass, he was unquestionably the son of Indra : for it was jicver 
known that an ass could speak Songskritn. The king, therefore, gave him his 
daughter in marriage. 

Vikrumadityci was the fruit of this marriage. His grandfather gave him a good 
education, but no inheritance. He gave to Bhurtree-Unree, another son of Gun- 
dhurvQ-senu, by a servant-maid, the kingdom of Malooya, the capital of which, Ooj- 
juyiinee, was twenty-six miles long and eighteen wide. For some time Vikrama- 
dityh lived at the court of his brother, but in consequence of a quarrel was dismis- 
sed, after which he wandered from place to place in the greatest poverty, and at one 
time hired himself as a servant to a merchant at Gooj[)aratu. Bhurtree-Huree, at 
length, disgusted with the world on account of the infidelity of his wife, to whom he 
was ardantly attached, became a yogee, and left the kingdom to its fate. In the 
course of his travels, Yikrnmadityu came to OoJjnyunee, and finding the throne va- 
cant, assumed the sovereignty, and reigned with great splendour, conquering by bis 
arms Ootknln, Yungu, Kooch-vebaru, GoojjdratQ, and Somfinat'bn. Hearing of the 
fate of Uajn-palu, he proceeded against Shokadityii, conquered his countiy, and as- 
cending the throne of Delhi, reigned as a second Yoodhisht’hird, till slain in his war 
with Shalivahunn, as above-mentioned. 

Yikrdm j-senii, the infant son of Yikramadityu, was raised to the throne, but waa 
supplanted by Sumoodru-pala, a yog^. Yikrfimadityil and his son reigned 93 years. 

Sumoodrci-palu reigned S4 years, two months, and was followed in succession by 
Chnndrn-palu, Nnynnu-palu, Deshu-paln, Nurd-singhii-paln, Sodta-palu, Lukshd-pa- 
Id, Cmritd-pald, Mdhee-pald, Govindd-pald, Hnree-pald, Bheemn-pald, Andndd-pald, 
Mriddnu-pald, Kdrmmri-pald, and Yikrumd-pald. The last king was killed in battle 
by Tilukd-cbundrci, king of Ydhuranch, who ascended the throne of Delhi after the 
kingdom^had continued in the femily of Sdmoodrd-pala for sixteen generations, or 
<541 year, 3 months. 
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TRSUMioiidra reigned two yean, and was followed in encceteion by yikroma- 
chnnforb, Kartika-diondin, Kama-cb&ndr8, Odhai^-cliandrfi, Kolyana-dinndro, BhSS- 
iBdb<ilifoidra, Bodha-ehondro, and GoTinda-chnndrn. This last monarch was suc- 
ceeded by hie wife Pr6mh-d6m, after whom followed Horee-prdmu,(a voiragS), his 
disciple Govindtt-pr€mD, then Gopalo-pr^mu^ and Mdha-pr6mn. M 6ha-pr£mn, 
preferring a forest to athrone, went among the wild beasts, andDhS-s^nu, the king of 
Bengal, hearing that the throne was vacant, proceeded to Delhi with an army, and 
assumed the sovereignty. 

DhS5-s6na, (a voidya) reigned 18 years 5 months. He was ftdlowed by BoUala- 
86nu,* Lnksfa7*^a-s6nd, Kdshava-s^na, (the brother of the last king), Madhuvu- 
86na,Shobro-s^a,BhSema-8dnb,Kariika-s6na, Huree-s^na, Shixtrooghnu-86nu,Na- 
rayunu-sfinn, lAkshmun^'^nu, and l>amodara-s6na. The ministers of this last king 
conspired against him, and brought in Dweepn-singhu from the Shuttalaku moun- 
tains. The voidya monarchs reigned 1S7 years, one month. 

Dwmpa-singhn, (a ruj^o jt) reigned 27 years 2 months, and was succeeded by 
Auna-singha, Rajd-singho, ydrn-singhd, Nurd-singhtt, Jeernnn-singhi^ The last 
monarch, choosing an ascetic life, abandoned his kingdom, after the rojnpoot kings 
had reigned 151 years. 

Prit’hoo-rayd, the king of Prat’bn, in consequence of this abdication, obtained 
qiuet possession of the throne of Delhi, but was dethroned Shuhabooddeen, after a 
reign of 14 years, 7 months. The immediate cause of this revolution was a quarrel 
betwixt Prit*hoo-ra 3 rdand Joyo-chnndro, the king of Kanyd-koobja, of which quarrel 
sultan ShuhabooddSen taking advantage, sought the iriendship of Jdyn-chdndru, and 
joinhig his army against Prit’hoo-rayu, sent him prisoner to Gdjndn ; after which the 

• nil kliif, la Older to dbUofnlili the moit learoed eien In hit khigdom, Imtitated the order of Kooleenti 
brunhiins. ne mlet of the order require certnin qonliScnUoat, bnt BSllalfi.idBtt cootioninf tbeM hononn 

wnong thepofterity of tboie Snterented, ft hnppeni that the great body of tbh order in Bengal are amongit the 
Boit ignorant nnd cormpt of the bramhiiiii i bnt in aome parti of the Ooab penonal merit iiitill ivqaiiod to en- 
« tltlea man to theie hononn. Daring the reign of Ballnlk46n&, two lenmed men compoied n work on the 

g n al i Scat i oii of the order t thb work iimndieiteenied at preient, and k called MiibriL 
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sooltan, placing Kotab-ooddeen, an illegitimate child of his fiither, on the throne of 
Delhi, returned to his own capital at Gojnen. 

Thus for 4,S67 jears, firom the beginning of the knlee joogn, to the extii^on of 
the Hindoo monarchy at Delhi, a number of Hindoo kings, of different casts, from 
Yoodhist*hiru to Kshdmukn, reigned on the throne of Delhi 1,812 years. These 
(of the race of the moon,) were of the genuine kshntriyu cast. To them suc- 
ceeded fourteen generations of kings proceeding from a kshutriyn father (Muha- 
nundu) and a female shoodra, who reigned £00 years, viz. from Visharttdu to Bodha- 
mullii. This mixture of casts gave rise to the rujapoots. After this, fifteen gene* 
rations of the family of Goutumu held the throne 400 years. Then nine kings, of 
the Mnyooru ihmily reigned 318 years, from Dhoorundhurii to Rajn-palu. Next a 
king from the mountains reigned fourteen years, with whom 3044 years of the kn- 
Icc yoogu,* and the kingdom of Yoodhist'hira, passed away. The kingdom of Yi« 
krnmadityu next commenced, who, with his son, reigned 93 years. From Samoo- 
dru-palu to Yikrumu-palu, sixteen kings, yogeos, reigned 641 years, and 3 months. 
From Tiluku-chundru to Premu-devee, the wife of Govindd-chundru, ten persons 
reigned 140 years, 4 months. From Iloree-premu to Muha-premu, four persons, 
voiragees, reigned 45 years, 7 months. From Dhee-sdnu to Damodfiru-sdnir, thir- 
teen persons of the voidyu cast, from the east of Bengal, reigned 137 years, and one 
month. From Dweepa-singhu to Jeevunu-singhn, six kings (Chobanu nyfipoots) 
reigned 151 years. PriFhoo-rayu reigned 14 years 7 months. The kingdom of 
Vikrnmadityu thus continued 1223 years, at the close of which period 4,267 years 
of the kulee yoogu had expired. Here (about the year A. D. 1,162) closed the 
Hindoo monarchy. 

To this succeeded that of the Mnsulmans, which continued 652 years, throi|gh the 
reigns of fifty-one badshahs, including the late Shah-alum. The first monarch or 
badshah, Shuhab-ooddeen was of theGoree dynasty, of which race twelve mouarchs 

• Accordioc to Uie cfaVonology of Sir M. Hale, S107 years tranapired from <Iie flood to the CbrisUon erai the 
Hindoos compote S105 years, from the commencement of the kttlee yopgU to Iheaame era j and from Fohl to the 
time of Christ, the ChincM chronology contains years. 

D 
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reig;ned 118 yeare>, S months, 27 days. The next dynasty was of the &mily of Kh£* 
jor-khah: four persons of this fiunily reigned 34 years, II months, viz. from Jnlal- 
ooddeen to Kotub-ooddeen. The next monarchs were Turks, nine of whom reigned 
97 years, 3 months, 19 days, from Kh^sro-khah to Muhamood-shah. After this four 
ooniras reigned 39 years, 7 months, 16 days, viz. fromKh6jar-khahtoAla-ooddeen. 
Three kings of the Pat'han tribe followed these, and reigned 72 years, 1 month, 7 
days, viz. from Buhlool to Ebraheem. Next the family of Toimoor reigned : Babnr- 
shahandhis son reigned 15 years, 5 months. After this the Pat|han8 again obtained 
the ascendency, and four kings oftliis tribe reigned 16 years, and three months, viz. 
from Sher-shah to M (ibnmood-adetfl. Then from Hooroayoo to t^e close of the reign 
of Shah-alom, including fourteen badshahs, the race of Toimoor reigned 258 years. 

The work compiled by Mrityoonjnyu, a bramhun, and published in the year 1808, 
and from which the* above history, beginning from the kulee yoogn, has been prin- 
cipally drawn, describes the effects of the Masrdman power, when it became predo- 
minant, on the different Hindoo kingdoms in Hindoost’hann ;* most of whifch were 
subdued by it. As these events, however, have been published, and arc generally 
well known ; a^d as they succeeded the extinction of that monarchy which had been 
long considered as the head of the Hindoo power, the author thought it best to close 

• IhU work says, that ShfihalMNiddeen, before the taking of Delhi, had invnded Hiodoost’hanh seven times, 
in which he was, in several instances, defeated by different Hindoo kings : JIlyfipalli more than once proved him- 
self superior to the MfiatUmans, but was at length taken prisoner by MiShSmood and slain, as was also VijiSyu- 
palO, another Hindoo king. M&h5mood invaded Illndoost'banb twelve times, 'fhe eleventh time he tookSomC- 
nal^hS, and destroyed the celebrated image found in the temple there, part of which he took with him to form 
the steps for a mosque in Ills capital. On his retnrn home, he was attacked by Premli-devQ and defeHted . 

After this he invaded the country of Premvl-devtt, bat was obliged to fly from the field of battle. The grand- 
son of Milhllinood twice invaded Hindoost’hand. S&ms-ooddeeo conquered several parts of Uindoosl han&, broke 
down a temple of Miilia-kalfi, also many images that bad been erected in the time of yikrBmadityii, which be 
threw trader a mosque at Delhi. Ala-ooddeen beat iClirall-ray&, the king of Gfizurat. Saieed-khejiir-kluibiEsaid 
to have plnndered many Hindoo kingdoms. SikfindGr overcame six kings, and took Patna and Bebur. After 
the M&sdlmans bad reigned at Delhi S62 yean, there were still, however, several powerful Hindoo kings in llin- 
doost’hand, one of whom reigned at ViJiiyii-poorO aqd another at Ood&yh-poorfi. Ourtingiccb destroyed all 
tlie Hindoo images as far as his power extended. In the reigu of Alomgeer, a dreadful war broke out between 
the Hindoos and Musnlmam, in which 3,000,000 of men are said to have lost their lives. This history albo relates, 
that dhya-siogbS spent 36,000,000 roopeea at the sacrifice of a horse. 
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the history here. For Remarks on this history, the reader is referred to the pre- 
ikce to this Yolume. The author here contents himself with giving literally what 
the Hindoos themselves have supplied, leaving them to answer for every degree of 
extravagance this histoiy may contain. 


SECTION VI. 

Rise of the British Power in India. 

HAVING conducted my reader thus (kr in the Hindoo history of this country, it 
remains only for me to add, from another modern Hindoo historian, an account of 
the rise of the English power in the East. The author, UajeSvo-lochhnn, a descend- 
ant of raja Krishnn-chundra-rayn, must be wholly accountable for the truth of the^ 
tacts. 

During the reign 'of Akbar nine nuwabs, sent from Delhi, presided over Bengal. 
Monato-khah, who fixed his residence at Dhaka, then called Jahag^r, was the first. 
JahagSr-shah sent eight nawabs; Shah-jafaan, four; Ourungzeb, six; Bahadoor- 
shah, one, whose name was Moorshed-koolee-khah ; this person continued in office 
till the seventh year of Muhumood-shah, when he died : he removed the residence of 
the nuwab from Jahogeer to Moorshedabad, which he founded ; he broke down all 
the gods by the sides of the Ganges, and destroyed the cast of many of the Hindoos 
by force. After his death, Shooja-ooddoula was appointed nuwab, who treated the 
Hindoos with' more lenity; and after him Snrphuraz-khah, who was killed by Mu- 
habud-jang. The latter obtained the nhwabship^ and governed 16 years.* 

* When R^)a Rajfi'vlillttbha was tbU n&wab*« head<«erTant, be iavited all the piindlU of Beagal in a feasf, 
and ga?e them very laf>|;e presentH. to feme one thouamf. to otben two, four, lix, and to a few aa many as ten 
tbomand roopeca. In return for these presents, the brambhns infested Raja Rajfl-viiliabhtt, and a number 
•f other foidyfii, with the poita j from which time the voidyi&s have worn this badge of distlbction. 

D 
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Stoj*ooddoiila]i succeeded Muhabad-jang, his grandfather, in the govemmeut of 
BengaL Even while quite young, his conduct was so tyrannical, that his grand- 
fiither’s principal ministers were obliged to complain against him ; but after his ob- 
taining supreme power, he was guilty of still greater atrocities: whenever he saw 
or heard of a beautiful woman, he seized and devoted her to his criminal passions. 
Sometimes, as a boat was passing by his palace, filled with people, he would sink it, 
to enjoy the sport of seeing them drown ! He one day ripped open the beUy of a 
living woman in a state of pregnancy, to sec the situation of the child in the womb. 


On account of these and other enormities, the whole country was filled with terror. 
The rajas ofNn-'fl-dIrScpn, (NudSya), Dinajn-poorn, Vishnoo-poorn, M6duneS-poorn, 
of Yeern-bhoomee,* &c. united in a representation to the prime minister on the sub- 
ject, but the nawab rejected the advice of his ministers, and even threatened to punish 
them. The principal ministers, joined by raja Krisbnu-chundru-rayn, then on a vi- 
sit at Moorsh^dabad, seeing all representations vain, and unable to bear his conduct 
any bnger, held a secret meeting to consult on what could be done. After much 
consultation, with little prot pect of uniting in any thing that would be effectual, 
raja Krishnu-chundru-rayu said, that he was acquainted with the English chief at 
Calcutta, and he thought there was no other alternative but that of inviting the Eng- 
lish to take the government into their hands. He related a number of circum- 
stances favourable to the English character, and obviated an objection of one of the 
company, that they would not be able to understand the language of the English. 
They at last agreed, that the next time Krishnu-chundru-rayu went to woi'ship at 
Kalee-ghatu,!- he should call upon the English chief, and propose the plan to him. 


This work then relates the raja’s journey to Calcutta, and the conversation with 
the English chief, who, it is here said, promised to write to England on this sub- 
ject, and gave him encouragement to hope, that the English would deliver them 
from the tyranny of the nowab. 

• Throngh exceiiive eomplaiia&ee, theHiodooi often calla laige land-owner n^a, viz. king, 

« • 

* A place about five mile* fro* Colcotta, where a celebrated atone Image of Kalee to wonhipped. 
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Some time after this, the nhwab, seeing the prosperity of the English in their eom- 
merckl undertakings, raised the duties at the different places where they traded, and 
pi^eremptorily demanded that two of his servants, Rajd-vulliibhu and Krishna-daso, 
who had taken reftige under the English flag at Calcutta,* should be deli^ed up. 
The English not complying with this requisition, the nnwab proceeded to Calcutta with 
his army, compelled most of the English to take refuge on their ships, and impri- 
soned the rest in the black-hole at Calcutta. This circumstance blasted all the hopes 
of the Hindoo rajas. 

At length the English, in five ships, returned with troops, and landed at Calcutta 
without opposition.t They immediately gave notice of their arrival to their former 
friends, and particularly to raja Krishnu-chondrn-rayn, who was in &ct the soul of the 
confederacy. He and his friends won over Japhur-alee-khab, the commander in chief 
of S^raj-ooddoulah’s troops, 'Krishnn-chnndrn-raya obtaining a promise from the Eng- 
lish chief, that after deposing Seraj-ooddoulah, he should appoint Japhur-alSe-khah 
nuwab in his stead. Eveiy thing being thus arranged, the English began their march 
towards Moorshedabad, the capital of Bengal, about 1S8 miles from Calcutta. 

* After this, intelligence arrived at Moorshedabad,* says Rajeevu-lochimri, <that the 
English were marching against the nawab : this prince immediately ordered the com- 
mander in chief to proceed with 50,000 troops to Plassey, and there engage the ene? 
my, while he, with the rest of the army, would follow : the niiwab exhorted the com- 
mander, to spare no efforts to destroy the English; and the latter, giving the strong- 
est assurances that he would give a good account of them, departed, and pitched bis 
tents in an orchard at Plassey. Japbur-alee-khah, however, reflecting how he might 
put the power of victory into the hands of the English, commanded the officers not to 
fight with earnestness, and, by every contrivance, threw the whole army into a state 
of complete confusion.* 

* BirltyooojByfi, Id bis history, says, la a war with the Marbatlai Oarfioji'ceb was sniroanded by the ene- 
Bsy, and owad his escape to some English, at which be was so much pleased, that he gave tbein, at their request, 
wme land at Calcutta (Kfiiikata). This was the first laud the ^lisb ubtained in ladiu.’’ 

-f Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive were at the bead of this armament. 
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At length tbe English arrived, and began the engagement. Some of the troops of 
the nnwab, perceiving that their leaders did not fight with seal, and that the balls of 
the English, which fell like hail, were destroying their feUow'Soldiers by hundreds, 
were seized with franzy, and, rushing on the English, perished. 

Mohrm-dasfi, an officer of the nuwab’s, went to his master, and informed him, that 
they were ruined, that the captains displayed no courage, and that Japhor-alee-khah 
had certainly agreed with the English not to fight against them, lie therefore in- 
treated the nawab to give him some troops, and send him into the orchard to fight, 
taking the utmost care of his own person. The nuwab was greatly alarmed at this in- 
telligence, and gave Mohnn-dasu 25,000 troops, who immediately attacked the Eng- 
lish with such fury, that they began to retreat. Japhur-alee-khah, dreading the 
consequences of a defeat, sent a messenger, as from the nuwab, informing Mohnn- 
daso, that the nuwab wished to speak with him. Mohun-dasu said, ^IIow can I leave 
the army in the midst of the battle V The messenger asked him if he meant to diso- 
bey the commands of his roaster : but, perceiving that this was a snare, Mohun-dasu 
cut off the head of the pretended messenger, and pursued the engagement with fresh 
eneigy. The messenger not returning, Japhar-alw-khah was in great perplexity. At 
length, however idle sent a trusty person, who slew Mohuii-dasu with an arrow, when 
the soldiers of the nuwab, seeing the fkll of their valiant leader, fled in the utmost 
disorder. In this manner was this victory gained, which decided tbe fortunes India. 

Seraj-ooddoulah now made a precipitate flight, and, without another effort, aban- 
doned bis capital to tbe conquerors, who immediately proceeded to Moorshedabad, 
where the greatest rejoicings took place, as soon as it was known that the English 
had gained the victory. The English commander reinstated in their places those ser- 
vants of Seraj-ooddoulah who had been the friends of the English, and appointed 
Japhor-alee-khah nuwab. 

The wretched Seraj-ooddoula proceeded up the (Ganges in a boat, and was in the 
utmost distress for food. At length seeing a phukeer's* hut, he sent one of bis 


* A BIliiaimu neadicBat. 
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people to ask for something to eat. The phakeer came down to the boat, and im« 
mediately discoviered that it was Sdraj-ooddoula who was begging for bread at his 
hands. This phukSer had formerly been a merchant at Moorshddabad ; but on ac- 
count of some real or supposed crime, Seraj-ooddoulah had caused his head to be 
shaved, and ass's urine to be poured upon it. Laying this degradation ^[reatly to 
heart, he abandoned the world, and became a phukSer. Now, however, he resolved 
to take his revenge ; and, to secure hb victim, he invited the nuwab to sit down in 
his hut while he prepared some food : the invitation was gladly accepted ; but during 
the preparations for the repast, the phukeer sent a messenger secretly to some ser- 
vants of Japhor-alee-khah, placed near that place, who immediately assembled a 
number of people, seiged the fugitive, and brought him to Moorshddabad. 

On their arrival, they gave notice in a private manner to Meerdn, the son of Ja- 
phur-alee-khah, that S6ruj<-ooddoulah was in confinement, and requested him to send 
word to the English. MSran forbad them to tell any one, thinking within himself, 
< If the English, or the old servants of the nuwab, hear of his arrival, they will not 
put him to death ; they may perhaps reinstate him as nuwab, and then all the hopes 
of my family will be cut off.’ He resolved therefore, that Scraj-ooddoulah should 
not live an hour ; and, taking an instrument of death in his bands, he proceeded to 
the spot where the miserable captive was placed. Seraj-ooddoiilali, perceiving that 
Meernn was coming to cut off his head, entreated him. to spare his life ; but finding 
all his entreaties vain, he remained silent, and MSerdn severed his head fi'om his bo- 
dy. This event took place in the year 1757. 

When Japhiir-alee-kliah had been nuwab three years and one month, Kasum>al§e« 
khah prejudiced the English governor against him, obtained the soobaship, and sent 
Japhur-alee-khah a prisoner to Calcutta. Afterwards, by presents, the new nuwab 
had his appointment confirmed by the young badshah, then in Bengal. 

Elated with the success of his schemes, Kasom-alee-khah shot his wife, the daughter 
oT Japhur-alee-khah, with arrows,* and put a number of those to death who had been 
concerned in killing Seraj-ooddoulab, and betraying his army, He first destroyed the 

* About tbU time, 600 persons, charged nith differeot crimes, were put to death in one day nt Moorbh^dabad. 
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two brothers of Jogot-sSta: he cut their bodies in different places, threw them into 
a quantity of salt, placed weights on them, and kept them in this situation till they 
died. Raja Rajo-vuUubhh and his son he threw into the river, with vessels of water 
fiutened to their necks, and raja Ramh-narayhna he put to death by placing a great 
weight on his stomach. He also killed nja Sukhut-singbu, and others. He next 
eoUected, by various acts of plunder, a vast quantity of wealth ; appointed his unde 
g o ve rnor of Moorsh6dabad, and raising an army of 600,000 men, retired himself to 
Rajumuhula, resolving to keep the soobaship by force of arms. 

■f 

The English were not unconcerned spectators of the conduct of Kasum«alS-khah. 
By means of GaigS-khah, an Armenian, they kept the nuwab in play, till they had 
procured troops firom England, and had completed their preparations. The nti- 
wab at length, hearing of these preparations, ordered a general massacre of the Eng- 
lish, on the same day and at the same hour, all over Bengal, which was in part accom- 
plUkhed. 

As soon as the English troops were ready, they marched against the nuwab, accom- 
panied by Japhur-alse-khah, and other chiefs. The first engagement was at Hoog- 
ley, and the next near the village Chavil-ghatee. In both these actions the English 
proving victorious, pursued their advantage as fiir as Hajumuholu. The nhwab, be- 
ing discomfited, slew certain Armenian merchants whom he suspected, and then fled 
to Benares : here he obtained the promise of assistance from the nuwab of Lucknow, 
Shooja-ooddoulah, and the raja of Benares; but the latter did not fulfil his promise, 
and the former helped him but feebly. However they fought again near Vugsuru; 
but in two attacks the nttwab was beaten, and fled to Delhi, where he died ; he was 
nhwab three years and two months. 

The English now placed Japhhr-alei-khah in his former situation, and he continu- 
ed to govern as nuwab for two years, when he died. His son Nujum-ooddoulah was 
appointed^ by Lord Clive nuwab in the room of his father, and continued in his si- 
tuation thrae years. Soiph-ooddoulab, another son of Japhor-alS-khah succeeded, 
and goremed three years. After the coming of Mr. Hastings, Moobarnk-ooddoulab, 
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brother of the last nowab wai raperseded, the Eogliih taking the whole into ^^r 
own banda^ and granting the &milj of the nowab til annual pension of l^SOO^OOD 
roopees. 

Such is the Hiniao HUU^y^ as given by themselm, or rather an imperfect glean- 
ing from a great and confused mass of materials, whidi they have thrown together in 
the pooranns, to arrange and settle which, so as to select what is tme, and reject that 
which is false, requires a mind more than human. It^apnears now to be conceded 
on all hands, that, except in a few particular periods, {he Hindoo chronology is in- 
explicable it does not admit of being traced, so as to accompany, even for a single 
century, a course of historical fects, though Mr. .Bentley and others have ascertain- 
ed the period of certain particular events, which completely establishes the Mosaic 
history. A real and accurate history of this country, therefore, with the dates of the 
events attached to them, is out of the question.' Sir W. Jones says, The dawn 
of true Indian history appears only three or four centuries before the Christian era, 
the preceding ages being clouded by allegoiy or feble.*’t Major Wilford, in the 
viiith. vol. of the same work, says, << With regard to history, the Hindoos have really 
nothing but romances, from which some truths occasionally may be extracted.^’ The 
latter gentleman mentions two or three geographical tracts, but it is plain they are 
undeserving of notice; and the Hindoo maps of the world, founded on a false theoiy, 
are still more contemptible. 

* Hie Hindooi indolKe a boandlew extravagance In tbeir chronology. Indeed, not aatiiSed with armigiiif 
homanaSairs, they ascend to the abodes of the gods, write the histories of the celestial regioiu,aod pmerMw the 
hounds. of existence to the deities themselves \ hence they coolly and confidently anure ns, that one day of tho 
father of the gods (Tlrfimha) comprises 1,555,300,000 years of mortals ; and that the reign of this god extends 
throngh 55,987,900,000,000 of years. 

Some Hindoo.philosophers affirm, that the world is eternal, and that it is in vain to seek for the birth of crea- 
tion. Other writers agree to give the world a beginning, and add, that it is destroyed at the end of a kfilpk, 
which consists of 439,000,000 of yean ; that it remains in a state of chaos during a period as long, and is then re- 
created. Thirty of these k&lpfis form the reign of a being called a Mfinoo, of whom there are thirty, who reign 
In locceuion. The names of these mttnoos, as related in the X lllkee*pooranll, are Bwayfimbboovli, Sarochishfi, 
Oottttmfi,Ttunfitfi, Ildvfit&, Chakshooshti, Voivfiswfitfi, Savfiraee, Dftlohft-iavfiriice, Brfimbfi-mvfimee, Ob&r- 
mfi-savfirnee, Roodrfi'savfiroee, Dcvfi-savfimee, ljidrtt-i^&>oee. These mfinoos, as well os most of the gods, 
have ascended to their present eminence as the reward of ffieir actions.- When they have enjoyed Ike whale 
sunooat of the happinoa tbeir works merited, they ascend or descend to the^itate proper Aht them. . 

+ Asiatic Researches, rol.il. 

E 
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. Not^itlwtaiiduig Oie fiict^ that theHiadooB liave iMTer fand a wise and honest his- 
tonai^^jiotices respecting their conntrj appear to be less mixed with fidde, and'to 
ImTS^amiderablj more the appearance of sober records, after the era of Salivahonn, 
nearly our own era, than before ; yet eveh here, reigns of their kings 

are extended to a length that almost destroys the credibility of the events ascribed 
to them. A Hindoo can speak of nothing soberly, not even in his common conver- 
sation. Let not the reader suppose, however, that this disposition in thie Hindoo, 
to swell and magnify the most common occurrences, arises from his living in the 
land of the gods. Idolatry, when fomiliarized to the sight, loses all its fascination. 
The priest, who daily bathes, wipes, anoints, and dresses the idol of his temple, has 
perhaps a meaner idea of the gods than any of his countrymen, it is true, a degree 
ofentbusiasm is eneited at the festivals, during the idolatrous procession, but it is 
the enthusiasm of a mob in England, surrounding a Guy Faux. It is the crowd, the 
music, the shouts, whidi excite it, and not the whisp of straw. This proneness of 

Uie Hindoos to magnify Directs and events, may rather be ascribed to climate, to the 
magnificence* of the mountains, the plains, the rivers, and to the various objects of 
nature around them, than to the florid allusions of their poets. To whatever 
causes, however, we ascribe this propensity, it must ever be lamented, that it has con- 
tributed so much to throw all the events of their country into inextricable confu- 
sion. — It is also to be lamented, that the monuments of ancient kingdoms, and the 
remains of splendid cities, existing after the Mnsolman invasion, cast only a glim- 
mering and uncertain light on what was before so obscure. 

• 

A few general facts may, however, be drawn from difierent writings, respecting 
the state of ancient India. 

From the preceding histoiy, though very imperfect, it appears, that at an early 
period the government of India was divided betwixt two families, distinguished as 
descendants of the sun and moon, probably on account of the superior power and 
splendour of the former. Sometimes, n^narchs of the race of the sun, nnd at others 
successful warriors of the other fitmily, reigned over the whole of Hindoost’hann; 

a later period,, it would seem, that several powerful and independent kingdoms 
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existed «t once; and at all times a nmaber of tributary powers were seatteredld^ 
these extensiiratempires, many of them, tbe younger branches of the reigning &milieb. 
This practice, of allotting small portions of territory to younger sons, u well as to 
distant relations, led no doubt to those frequent ciTil wars of which HindM^!han6 
has been so prolific. 

It cannot be doubted, butthat some of the Hindoo monarchs commanded larger 
armies of well-disciplined and courageous troops, and that, according to the mode of 
ancient warfare, both the commanders and their siddieiawere equal to most of their 
contemporaries. Prnt’hoo, Ikshwakoo, Pooroorovo, Mandhata, Pfirashoo-ramfi, 
Rughoo, Rama, Urjooiin, Yfiyatee, Krishna, Bheeshma, Ugoono, fthe brother of Yoo- 
dhist’hini,) Parerkshita, and Jarasondho, are all mentioned in the pooranos as next to 
the gods in military prowess. At a later period, Nondo is said to have commanded 
a million of soldiers. Vikramadityu increased his empire by bis own valour; for,, 
placing himself at the head of his armies, says the Hindoo historian, he conquered 
Ootkiila, Donga, Kooch-vdharu, Goojjaratti and Somu-nat’hfi, and at length feD in the 
field of batUe. An idea of the extent of the territories of some of these monarchs 
yynj be formed from this fact, that the capital ofBhnrtree-Huree, king of Malooya^ 
is said to have been twenty-six miles long^ and eighteen wide. 

It further appears, that betwixt the two families of the sun and moon frbquent ma- 
trimonial alliances were formed : About eight generations after the death of Poorooff 
ravo, Kavereo, the daughter of Yooviinashwa, was married to Jdmboo, a descendant 
of Poorooruvn, but not in the immediate line of succession ; Mandhata, a king of tbo 
race of the sun, married the daughter of Shusbnvindoo ; Trishnnkoo married the 
princess Shnly n-rut’ha ; Dnshn-rutMin married Koik6yw, the daughter of Kdkuyu ; 
Ramd married Segta, the daughter of Junukd. These family alliances, however, did 
not prevent frequent wars : among the most bloody of which may be’montioned that 
in which Shuguru, of the race of the sun, overcame andxlew Hoihnyu and hw whole 
family, though the latter was a great warrior ; and the slighter of the kshatriyus, ia* 
twenty-one different battles, by PoorooshO-ramfi, who, in consequence of the dentk 
of his ftther, by Cijoonn, a kshntriyo, vowed to eaterminate the whole tribe. , ^ 

E 8 
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theft i mitaww i mej be edded| thedread^ hapc^ in the war betwixt Dhooi^odbaim 
end thelbaddros, when, n^s the Mohotilttratu, more than 7,000,000 of men perished. 

notwithstanding' the want of all popnlar influence upon these governments, and 
though they were the degraded instruments of a superstitious priesthood,* there are 
■611 many cheeHng proofs of an attachment to science, and of an enlightened adminis- 
tration, which do Oiem the highest honour. The probft of these flicts are conspicu- 
one in the education of their J||j|||||ucM the patronage afforded to learned men, and in 
their lawi for the administration of civil and criminal justice. 

The instroctions given by king Dharo to his grand-children. Bhnrtree-Huree and 
Vikromadityd, as given in the Hindoo history compiled by Mrityoonjnyd, shew, that 
the Hindoo kings did not neglect the education of their children : “ Calling the two 
boys,** says tbebiaiorian, “ he gave them good counsel respecting their future learn- 
ing, directing, that they should diligently learn grammar, the vldii, the vedangn, the 
Tddantn, the dhanoor-veda, and the dharmn shastrus; the gondharvh science ; differ- 
ent arts and manufactures ; the riding on elephants and horses ; driving chariots; 
that they should be skilful in all kinds of games; in leaping, and running ; in beaieg- 
ing forts; in forming and breaking bodies of troops; that they should endeavour 
to excel in eveiy princely quality; should learn to ascertain the power of an enemy ; 
bow to make war; to perform journies ; to sit in the presence of the nobles ; to se- 
parate the different sides of a question ; to form alliances ; to distinguish betwixt 
tbe innocent and guilty ; to assign proper punishments to the wicked; to exercise 
authority with perfect justice, and that they should be liberal. — The boys were then 
sent to school, and placed under the care of excellent teachers, where they becamo 
truly fiimouB.*’ 

In the chapter of the Mohabbarutu, called Jlaju-dhurmn, we have a large account * 

* ** Bii own power, which dependi on himielf alone, la mii^hlier than the royat power, which dependron 
other mm : by hit own mifrht, therefore, may a bramhSa coerce his foes.*' ** A prieat, who well knows the law, 
ne^ noteOmplaln to the king of^y grievous injury, tiuce, by hii own power, he may chastise those who in- 
jure bilk?' Sir FT. ./onw’c 2VosiAUfM «•/ Mnro. It is ewy to conceifo what men, placed above tbs reach 
a(rtiieSiwi.wnalddo« 
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of the dutiee of kings, of which the following is a vei^ abridged extract : While the 
prince b in hk pupilage, he is to be taught every branch of learning; and in bis 
is to be invested with a degree of.power necessary to obtain a knowledge of royal 
affairs. If in these preparatory steps he gives full satisfaction to the subjects, and they 
express their high approbation of his conduct, he is invested with the negirir^ce.^ 
TheJ^ing is to be awakened in the morning before day-break by a servant appoint- 
ed to this duty, who reminds him of his duties to the gods and to hia kingdom. As 
soon as he has risen, the pages in waiting repeat the ^|^ndid qualities of the monarch; 
dnd as he goes out, several bramhdns rehearse the praiMs of the gods. The king now 
bathes, and worships his guardian deity ; after which he again hears chaunted the 
praises of the gods. He next drinks a little water; and afterwards sees alms distri* 
buted among the poor. Then, entering^his court, he places himself amidst the assettli- 
bly : on- his right hand sit the relations of the monarch, the bramhuns, and all who are 
of distinguished birth ; on the left the other casts : very near the king, sit the minu- 
ters, and those whom the prince consults on the matters brought before him. In the 
front, at a distance, stand those who chaunt the praises of the gods and of the king ; 
also the charioteers, elephanteers, horsemen, and men of valour. Amongst the 
learned men in this assembly are some who are well instructed in all the shastrus, 
and others who have studied in one particular school of philosophy, and are acquaint- 
ed only with the works on divine wisdom, or with those on civil and criminal justice, 
on the arts, mineralogy, or the practice of physic ; also persons skilled in all kinds 
of customs, riding masters, dancing masters, teachers of good behaviour, examiners, 
tasters, mimics, mountebanks, and others, who all attend the court, and wait the 
commands of the monarch. At noon, repeating the names of the gods, the monarch 
alts down to dinner ; and after rising, is amused by singers and dancing girls. He 
then retires, repeats the name of his guardian deity, visits the temples, salutes the 
gods, and converses with the priests; and after resting a little, in the midst of a se- 
lect company of learned, wise, and pious men, he spends the evening in conversation 
on different subjects, and in reviewing the business of the day. During the night, the 
king travels, incog, to ascertain the state of his kingdom, and receives froib all parte 
the reports of spies, dressed in every disguise.*— It is the duty of kingS| aiUi^ihe 
same work, to pursue every object till it be accomplished; to succour their 
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Hits I U> bt hoipiti^le togoMts, bowever nttmerous. For their amusement, they are 
permitted to hunt, and to visit their pleasure gardens. 

The pooranns mention seyeitd of the Hindoo kings as having been great patrons 
of learning : During the sutju yoogo, in the reign and through the patronage of king 
Bnhooganu, the si^e Jnrucliurutee wrote a work on divine wisdom.* During the 
Tfign of Ikshwakoo many learned works were composed. Poorooruvo and Man- 
dha^ are also celebrated for tli|ir love of learning; the latter, as a great warrior, 
particularly patronized those learned men who assisted him in the art of war- The 
kings Swurochee and Nimee are said to have been very liberal to the learned, and to 
have patronized several works on religious ceremonies, t Jnnukn encouraged the 
publication of works on manners and civil polity, and patronized scholars of the v6- 
dantu School. Shivee, Murootta, and Panjiku, three other kings, patronized the ve- 
dantees.^ Oosheeunro greatly encouraged learning, by collecting the best works, and 
placing them in bis capital, and drawing thither learned men from all parts. ^ 

In the tr^tayoogn, the sageKatyayQnh implanted the love of learning in the mind 
of king Ghoitro>rut’hii, and wrote a work on divine wisdom; learned men of the 
vddantd school were also patronized by king Kdkuyii. Lomdpadii patronized men 
of talents, whom he invited from different countries : several works on the duties 
of men, as well as on other subjects, were published under bis auspices. UlurkS, 
another monarch, educated by the sage Dutta-treyu, assisted in the publication of 
a work on divine wisdom, and patronized learned men at his court. jj Under the 
auspices of Runtee-d^vo and Umbureeshu several works on devotion were written.* 
Cijbonu, the son of Yudoo, entertained at his court many learned and during 
his reign several works on religion were published. Dooshmuntn, Hurish-chnn^ra, 
Pfoturdhnna, Rnjec, Ghutoorongu, Dhurmn-rut’ho, Kiitee, Voibhandukec, Kdlingu, 
and other kings, in this age, are also mentioned as patrons of learning. In the 
reign of Proturdhdnu a number of poems were published. 

Id thaslwapdra yoogd, through learned onen, king Shoondkn, published several 

w 
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works on the arts, and on rhetoric. Shikhidw^ay Po«room4dha and Ban^i nr#^l6 
to be placed among the monarchs of the same age^ who patronized learning. 8ob« 
karma encouraged the celebrated poet fiharovee to write a poem known by bis owd 
name, and still veij popular among the Hindoos. . At the close of this yoog^ Yoo- 
dhist’hird,' and his brothers Suhudcvu and Nakoolfi are mentioned witKIitgh cbm* 
mendations for their encouragement of learning. The author is informed, that there 
is how in the library of Raja Raj-krishnn, at Calcutta, a work by Nukoolu on horse^ 
manship, which contains rough drawings of horses^ aceompanied by descriptions. * 


' In the kolee yooga, yikrnmaditya stands highest amongst the Hindoo kings as the 
patron of learning. Nine persons under his patronage are particular^ mentioned as 
having separately or unitedly composed a number of learned works, viz. Dhonwoh- 
turee, Kshupunhkn, tjmara-singho, ShnnkoobCtala-bhntta, Ghntn-knrpurtl, Kalee-das^ 
Mihiiri, Varabu, and Buraroochee. The first of these nine, wrote a work called Nir- 
ghantu, also another on medicine, and another on incantations. Kskhponnku wrote 
on the primary elements. Umurri-singha compiled a dictionary of the Sangskritu, a 
work on the MSemangsiikn philosophy, &c. Shnnkoohetalfi-bhutta wrote a work on 
the Ulankarus, and a comment on the VoishCshikn philosophy. GhQtnknrparu wrote 
a poetical work of no great merit. Kalee-dasu wrote the following works : Sankjryu- 
tatwu-koumood^, Koomaru-sumbhuvn, Rnghoo, and Obliignana-shnkoontalB, also a 
poem on the seasons, a work on astronomy, a poetical history of the gods, &c. Yn- 
rahii wrote two works on astrology, and one on arithmetic. Bnraroochee wrote 
a Sangskrith grammar, or rather improved the Kulapfi, by Survvn-vQrma : he 
wrote a comment on the Tontriis, and a poem in praise of king Madhuvu. These- 

learned men are said to have written wwks in the eighteen original languages from 
which, the Hindoos say, all the languors of the earth have l^en derived..* At thw- 
period when Vikrnmadityn lived, Maghn, another king, caused to be written a po- • 
em, which he called by his own name, and for each verse of which he is said to have 
paid to different learned men a gold raohur, which amounts to 52,800 roopecs for 


* The anthor hat aot been able (o obtain the names of more than nine of these lani^agei : they arc, the 
Jtrith, the Prakritfi, the Nag&, the Poishochft, the GAndli&rfffi, the KakihCsIi, the UrdhbmacbdSS, the Upft,,aBA 
the Goohy Bkfi : these are, most of them, the languages of difi'erent orders of fabulous beings. Au occeast^of (tl|ie 
languages may be foond in the work called PingBlii. ’ 
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the wholly wc^. About the lome period^ Kornata, a king, wat filmed fiw patronising^ 
die same learned men wim attained such fiuiie at the court of V ikromaditj^n. , A shorts 
time ^fore this, Bookmand, a king, entertained at his court a number of leaiiied^ 
mmi, and amongst them Madhdvachaiyu, who wrote theUdhikttrunn-mala, a work ^ . 
'llie Meemangsdko philosophy. Dhavakn, a poet, of the same age, received from kii^ 
J^aehdrdid, 100|000 roopees, for a poem called Rntnn-mala. At the <»iirt of Rond-^ 
singhu, raja of KashmSerd, several learned men acquired great fiime ; among the rest 
Vay(ibhdtd,Mdmmutd, and Koiydtd.^ The first wrote remarks on the Sdngskrittt lan- 
guage; Mdmmdtd wrote the Kavyd-prukashd, and Koiydtd a large comment on Pa- 
ninee’s grammar. King Bhojd, who assembled many learded men at his court, is 
mentioned as being himself the author of Bhojn-bhashyd, a work on the Patunjdlu 
philosophy. To Soonduru, the son Goond-sindhoo, theming of KanchS-poord, 
several poems arc^ ascribed. At the courts of Prdtyapadityd and Adishddrd, num- 
bers ofleamed men were entertained. 

And thus the Hindoo courts, filled with learned men, who could boast of works 
on every science then known to the world, presented, it must be confessed, a most 
imposing spectacle : a people who could produce worka on philosophy and theology 
like the vddds, and the ddrshdnds ; on civil and canon law, like the smritees ; whose 
poets were capable of writing the Mdbabhardtd, the Ramaydnd, and the Shree-Bha- 
gdvdtd; whose libraries contained works on philology, astronomy, medicine, the 
arts, &c. and whose colleges were filled with learned men and students, can never 
be placed among barbarians, though they may have been inferior to the Greeks and 
Romans. 

The author is not aware, that he can ^Rent any thing to his reader which will 
throw more light on the degree of civilizatim to which the Hindoos had attained in 
ancient times, than the following extract from the table of contents prefixed to the 
work of Mfinoo, one of the most celebrated among the Hindoo sages. “ Of the 
dutkief kings : ‘a king is fire and air ; he, both sun and moon ; he, the god of criminal 
justice; he, the genius of wealth; he, thfe regent of water ; he, the lord of the firma- 
ment-, heisapowerfttl divinity, who appears ina human shape.*— On the necessity of 
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a king’s inflicting puniBhmentB ; tke dreadful conBeqnences to a kingdom of neglecting 
punishment ; a king must act in his own dominions with justice ; chastise his foreign 
enemies with rigour ; he must form a council of bramhnns; and appoint eight minis- 
ters, having one confidential counsellor, a bramhnn ;-^ther officers to be appointed; 
their proper qualifications qualities of an ambassador;— -the commander in chief 
most regulate the forces ;^the proper situation for a capital ; necessity of a fortress 
near the capital ; if possible, a fortress of mountains ; — of a king’s marriage ; of his 
domestic priest, and domestic religion ; — of collectors of ihe revenue ; — a king’s 
duty in time of war, and when engaged in battle ; he must never recede from com- 
bat; — of prizes in war of exercising the troops ;~of officers and troops for the 
protection of districts of the king's servants of governors of towns of levying 
of taxes learned bramhuns to pay no taxes ; a learned bramhun must never be al- 
lowed so to want as to be afflicted with hunger, or the whole kingdom will perish ; 
—of secrecy in council; — of a king's consulting his ministers; of the important sub- 
jects to be debated in council ;— the nature of making war ; — of invading the country 
of an enemy of forming alliances ; — of the conduct of a king in his house, respect- 
ing his food, his pleasures, the divisions of his time, his dress, his employments;—* 
of a king’s sitting in a court of justice ; he must decide causes each day, one after 
another, under the eighteen principal titles of law, viz. on debt; ownership; con- 
cerns among partners; subtracting of what has been given; non-payment of wages 
or hire ; non-performance of agreements; succession of sale and purchase; disputes 
between master and servant ; contests on boundaries ; assault; slander; larceny; 
robbery and other violence ; adultery ; altercation between man and wife; their se- 
veral duties ; the law of inheritance; of gaming with dice, and with living creatures ; 
-rwhen the king cannot preside, let bilk appoint a bramhnn as chief judge with 
three assessprs. ‘ In whatever countiy three bramhuns, particularly skilled in the 
three several vddns, sit together, with the veiy learned bramhun appointed by the 
king, the wise call that assembly the court of Bromha with four fiices.’ The im- 
portance of justice, and the evils of injustice ;— on the necessity of condign punish- 
ments no shoodru may interpret the law or sit as judge : ‘of that king who stupid- 
ly looks on, while a shoodru decides causes, the kingdom itself shall be embarrassed} 

F 
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like a cow in a deep miri." A king or a judge must not promote litigation, nor neg- 
lect a lawsuit 4lie evidence of three persons required ;5»-who may be witnesses. 
The judge is to ^ upon a bramhan for his simple declaration ; to a shoodrii, ad- 
dress a sentence like the following, on the evils of peijury : ‘ the fruit of every vir- 
^tnous act, which thou bast done, O good man, since thy birth, shall depart from 
thee to dogs, if thou deviate in speech from the truth false evidence may he given 
from benevcjent motives ; ‘ such evidence, wise men call the speech of the gods ; it is 
only necessaiy for such a false witness to make an offering to the goddess of learn- 
ing;*— oaths may be properly taken ; — a priest is to swear by his veracity ; a soldier 
by his horse, elephant, or weapon ; a merchant by his kine, grain or gold ; a me- 
chanic by impi :'-ating on his own head, if he speak falsely, all possible crimes ; on 
great occasions, a witness may hold fire, or dive under water, or severally touch 
the heads of his children and wife. Punishments for perjury : a perjured bramhun 
must be banished, a perjured shoodrh fined and banished evil of unjust punish- 
ments ;—>of copper, silver, and gold weights ; — rates of interest of sureties of 
deposits of sales of shares in common concerns ; — of gifts ; — of nonpayment of 
wages;— of breaking engag 'meats -of disposing girls in marriage with blemish- 
cs of disputes among owners and feeders of cattle of boundaries for land;— of 
defomatory words ; — of criminal punishments of injuries to man or beast ; — ‘ a 
wife, a son, a servant, a pupil, and a younger whole brother, may be corrected, 
when they commit faults, with a rope, or the small shoot of a cane, only on the back 
of their bodies — * men who have committed offences, and have received from 
kings the punishment due to them, go pure to heaven, and become as inno- 
cent as those who have done well — of fines ; ‘ a twice born-man, who is travel- 
ling, and whose provisions are scanty, shall not be fined for taking only two sugar- 
meB, or two esculent roots, from the fi Al of another man ;* — of the law of adul- 
tery ; — of manslaughter ; — a man not to be punished for aduUeiy if the female con- 
sent ; — a low mkn who makes love to a damsel of high birth, ought to be punished 
corporally; — regulations for markets; — of tolls and freight; ‘at sea there can 
be no settled freight;’ — of the charges for crossing rivers a woman two months 
pregnant, a religious beggar, a hermit in the tliird order, and bramhnns who are 
students in theology, shall not be obliged to pay toll for their passage ; — ‘ a wife, fr 
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«oD, and a slave, are declared to have in general no wealth exclusively their own j* 

* a bramhun may seize without hesitation, if he be distressed for a subsistence, the 
goods of his shoodra slave of the treatment of women; women to be restrain- 
ed; things by which a wife may be ensnared; women have no business with the 
vedus duties respecting children ; if a shoodro’s wife should have no soBTtfce hus- 
band’s brother, or near relation, may raise up one son to his brother ; a widow 
may never marry ; but if a shdodrii have died childless, a brother may cohabit with 
his widow, for the sake of raising up an heir to his brother, but no ferther ; — if a 
person die before the consummation of his marriage, his brother may be lawfully 
married to the damsel who has been betrothed to him ; — how fai* a husband may be 
separated from a wife, and a wife from a husband ; — a truly bad wife may be super- 
seded : a barren wife may be superseded in the eighth year; if a wife, legally su- 
perseded, shall depart in wrath from the house, she must instantly be put in con- 
finement, or abandoned in the presence of the whole family ; — the wife of the same 
cast must attend personally on her husband ; — a girl should be married before she 
is eight years old ; the youth should be excellent and handsome if a damsel being 
marriageable should wait three years, she may choose a bridegroom for herself of 
equal rank ; if she choose her husband, she must not carry her ornaments with her 
to her husband’s house ; — of the law of inheritance ; after the death of the fether 
and mother, the brothers divide the property, or the oldest may take all, and the 
rest live under him, as they lived under their father ; the younger brothers to be- 
have to the eldest as to their father ; the eldest brother is to have a twentieth share, 
the middlemost a fortieth, the youngest an eightieth ; to the unmarried daugters 
the same mother each of the brothers may give a fourth part of his share ; — of 
different kinds of sons ; — who is to perform the obsequies fora deceased relation ; — if 
an eunuch marry, and have a son by a man legally appointed, that son may inhe- 
rit ; — on games of chance ; gamesters to be punished 'the breaker of idols made of 
clay to be fined ; — a king must not punish a bramhun for stealing, if he stole to m «k fi 
a sacrifice perfect,”* &c. 

A nerusfflof the other law books of the Hindoos would convince the reader, that 

* Sir W. Joae«*f tranilaUoo of MBaoo* 
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the Hindoo lawgi?en had doseljr studied the principles of jurisprudenoe; These 
woriu regulate the forms of adminutering justice ; as, the qualificationaof ajudge ; 
the assistants he should cmplj ; the hours proper for sitting on the seat of justice; 
whose evidence must first be heard ; for whom he may appoint council to plead; what 
kind of sureties may be admitted ; how a judge may examine a cause by ordeal, and 
hj what kind of ordeal,* where neither oral nor written evidence remain ; whether 

* The fbllowinf accoant of the niOFkindt of ordeal, formerly practhed by the Hindoos, is translated from 
the PttreCksha-tttawtt, a work by R&ghoo-n&ndfinb: 1. 2bofo. In thisordeal the aceiMed person is weighed | 
ud after badkbig, is weighed agiun. If, with his wet clothes, he be lighter than he was before bathing, he is ac- 
quitted I If heavier, he is considered gnilty 9. The trial hyfirt : the accnsed person makes nine square marks in 
the gronnd, esteh sixteen Angers wide, leaving betwixt each sqaarean empty space, sixteen Sogers wide ; he then, 
tiirongh a bramhtn, worships certain god, aod afterwards makes an iron ball red hot, and worships it ; after 
bathing, and clothing himself in new apparel, he sits with his face to the east, near the bramh&n who perfomn 
the ceremonies, who pots into his hands some &sbwfi(fh*ii leaves, barley corn^ aod duorva grass, and then the 
red hot ball; taking which in his open hands, he walks through seven of the nine squares, and then, patting his 
foot in the eighth square, he lets the ball fall upon some koorith grass ia the ninth. After this, be rnbs some 
Iprains of rice between bis hands, suid lf the skin break, or his hands appear sore, he is supposed to be gnilty ; if 
not, he b declured innocent. In the latter case, he entertains the bramhiins, &c. 3. The next mode of ordeal b 
with water: the accnsed person, accompanied by two or three others, proceeds to a pool of clean water ; where 
Im worships a number of gods, and, while a ksh&triyfi shoob an arrow, bathes, and then, descending np to the 
middle In the water, immerses himself. If he be able 'to remain nnder water till a person has leisurely walk* 
cd to the pluce where the arrow fell, he i declared innocent, if not, he is considered gnilty, in which case he re* 
ceives the ponbhnwnt which the shastrfi has decreed for the alleged offence. 4. The fourth mode of ordeal is 
with potson: if the penon charged with the offence be a female, she accompanies a bramhbn and others to some 
temple, where the bramfaSn, in her name, worships a number of gods, particularly Sbivfi, and offers a burnt sacri- 
fice; after which she bathes, dresses in a new garment, and purifies herself by incantations repeated by the bram- 
bfin, who next potion her forehend a paper called jfiyfi'pfitrfi, via. the victory-giving paper; and upon this 
paper writes some such words as these In SQogskritn : I am charged with criminal conduct with the son of snch 
a person. To prove that this is a flUserharge, 1 enter npoa this ordeal.” The accnsed next takes the poison in 
her band, and repeating incontatioai, and, calling on the sun, the fire, and the brambiin!>, to bear witnew, she 
prays, that if the crime alleged be true, the poison may destroy her; If false, that it may become as the water of 
life; and then swallows it : If, in the course of the day, she die, she is supposed to be gnilty ; if she sustain no 
injury, the b pronounced innocent. * 5. The next ordeal is called koahuf in which the person, after the saiiio 
preparatory ceremonies as in the last, takes part of a libation, and sips it np, praying, that if he be guilty, thb 
water may bring on him the greatest injuries, and that if Innocent, It may be as the water of life. If in seven 
days, the accnsed meet with no trouble or sickness, he b declared innocent. 6. TuadeeK, the name of another 
ordful, b preceded by the swe ceremonies of bathirg, patting on a new garment, visiting a temple, worship- 
ping certain gods, &c. after which the otBclatlng bramh&n causes the accused to eat three bandfnls of wet rice, 
which has been offered to some deity, with the usoal implications, and to spit upon a leaf of the Ficus Indicns, 
when, tf ho throw np blood, he is prononoeed gnilty; if not, be renards the bramhiins. 7. In the tSptS-masMuku 
ordeal, after the preparatory ceremonies, the accnsed mast pot bis hand into a pan of boiling clarified butter, 
and bring ftwm the bottom a golden ball, about the sixe of a pea. If his band be not in the least burnt, his inno- 
cence b cstablfsbed. 8. Pkd& b resorted to when a person has stolen a cow. In this ordeal, after the usual cere- 
tanuNBythe accuied must draw fab tongue along a piece of red hot iron, eight fingers long, and four fingers broad. 

U 
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two or more persons may institute processes of law against one person at the same 
time in one. court ; in what way a judge is to decide upon a cause, and in what words 
he must pronounce sentence. 

In short, the wisdom which shines in many of the Hindoo civil laws, and the mi- 
nute provisions made for the government of kingdoms, the administration of jus- 
tice, the disposition of property ; and the multiplied ngulations for an exact confor- 
mity to the innumerable precepts and ceremonies connecteu with a splendid system 
of idolatry, incontrovertibly prove, that when these shastrus were written, the Hin- 
doos must have attained a considerable degree of civilization. 


Notwithstanding these deserved encomiums, however, it must be confessed, that 
many of the Hindoo laws are exceedingly partial, and others diabolically cruel; and 
that, for want of humanity and probity, the administration of these laws was deeply 
tinged with injustice and cruelty. We infer this, partly from some of the laws them- 
selves ; but more particularly from the present state of things among the surviving 

If fail tongue receive no injui^, far is pronounced innocent. 9. In tfae dkSrmSju ordeal, tbeofficiatinf prieit muif 
dnw tfae image! of religion and irreligion on separate leaves of a tree ; that for religion to be white, and that for 
irreligion black, and place them within two lumps of clay, closing np the clay, and making the ontaide inootk. 
U e must then worship the images, and repeat over them a number of incanlatiou!, and affcrwardi put them lata 
an empty Jar. Tbeaccnied now bathes, and on bis return h88ajQy&-p&tru fastened on his forehead, after wbicli 
he pnti >ii bond into tfae jar, and brings out one of the lamps of clay. If it be irreligion, be b declared guilty g 
if religion, innocent. 

The ordeal has, I understand , been abolished by the Eost India Company ; bnt there are, at present, InKaaen 
of persons voluntarily choosing this singular method of establihing their iDnocence. The nioth mode of ordeal ii 
frequently chosen about trifling aflkirs, but, in other cases, the most common b the trial by hot clarified butter (ghee). 
On the 18th November, 1807, a trial by thU mode of ordeal took place at a village near Nttdddya. A young 
married woman was charged with a criminal intrigue, while her husband was absent, but denied the charge, and 
offered to undergo the tfiptfi-mashfikii ordeal. The husband prepared the requisite articles, and invited the bram- 
liiiass when, in the presence of seven thousand spectators, she nnderwent this trial, by patting her baud into the 
boiling ghee, without receiving a. is said, the lenst Injury, thongh a drop of the hot liquid, falling on the hand 
of a bramhttn to whom she was to give the golden ball which she had raised from the pan, raised a blister on bta 
hand. The spectators, on beholding this proof of her innocence, burst forth into applanses of dhfinyo, dhfioya, 

I. e. happy I happy ! The whole concluded with a feast to the bramhiins, and the virtues of this woman spread 
through all tfae neighbonriog villages. My only antborily for this, is that of a respectable native; bnt a circnss- 
stance of the same natnre b related in the S95th page of ihe Ist. vol. of (he Asiatic Researches.— A gentleman of 
the author's acquaintance, In tha year 1814, saw at Sirdbana, a man who hod been charged with embecsling tha 
property of the Begum, gosafely through the trial by fire; but this man did uot retain the baU in his hand a se- 
cond of time. 
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Hindoo governments. Bribes are nnivenallj ofibred^-os well to the judge on the 
benchi as to the petty constable of the village; and through every department of the 
native governments a system of oppression exists of which a subject of one of the 
states of Barbaiy alone can form an idea. The author has heardy that one of the 
reigning Hindoo princes, at this time, Actually employs bands of robbers to plunder 
his own subjects, and that when they apply to him for redress, he either evades in- 
vestigation, or grants only a mock trial. If to all this want of probity in the admi- 
nistration of justice, the greatest cruelty in the infliction of punishments, and rapa- 
city in perpetual exactions, we add domestic slavery, carried to a great extent, and 
the almost incessant internal feuds among different chiefs, we shall cease to wonder 
at whole districts under the native governments having been so often depopulated;^ 
and that &mine, pestilence, and war, should have so frequently laid waste some of tl^ 
finest countries on the earth. 

AVhen we look back to former times, when the shoodrn was tried, and punished, 
for offences against the regulations of the cast,* for not regularly bathing in the 
Ganges, for not presenting offerings to the manes of his ancestors, for neglecting an 
appointed atonement, or for not wearing the appropiate mark of his sect, we can 
easily account for the present degraded state of this dass. The superintendence of 
the magistrate extending thus to the whole of a man's religious conduct, as well as 
to his civil actions, must, in addition, to the fascinating powers of areligioi^fullof 
splendid shews, public feasts, and a thousand imposing ceremonies, have tended 
exceedingly to rivet the fetters of superstition. 

It must have been a curious spectacle to see courts of justice take cognizance of 
a man’s religious offences, (sins of omission and commission), t as well as of his 
crimes against civil society. The pride and avarice of the brambuns would often 
drag an offender before a court of justice, for having neglected those acU prescribed 

• Diiriag the ref|;i) ofManfiiioKfaB, a barber had made a mark on hU forehead like that of a branihttB i 
and in thi« litnation the kinie bowed to him, inppoiing he bad been a bramhBn ; bat the barber retnminf the 
■alam. (which a bramhlio neror does, even to a kioK), Maafisinghtt snipected that be was not a brambhn, and 
OB enquiry fuand that he was a barber. He inmedfatelj ordered hi| head to be itmck oS, 

+ In Halhed's Code of Geatoo Laws, there is an article, commandiiif the maciitrate to fine anan a bBb af 
soariei for killinf an imect, ^ ^ 
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bj the shastroe from which they derived their honour and emolument. But bow 
greatly must the sway of the brarohunB have been increased, when the inhabitants 
saw their coontiymen brought before the magistrate and punished, for the slightest 
acts of irreverence, or the most trivial injury, towards this sacred race; when they 
saw a neighbour’s posteriors cut off, for having dared to sit on the same seat with a 
bramhnn ; when they saw another’s tongue slit, for having (when provoked) insulted 
a bramhun ; when they saw an iron style thrust red hot into the mouth of another, 
frr having (no matter how justly) said to a twice-born-ir^n ^ thou refuse of bram- 
hnns ;’ when they saw boiling oil dropped into the mouth and ears of another, for 
' having dared to instruct a bramhun in his duty.* 

The author offers this abridgment ofnotioe history, not as the utmost of what may 
be obtained by labour and patience, even from Hindoo materials ; but as the best ac- 
count which his leisure would allow him to collect, and he hopes the reader, from this 
sketch, wiU be able to form some idea of the government, laws, and social state of 
the Hindoos. He now concludes this chapter with an extract from Sir Wm. Jones 
respecting the origin of this singular people : Thus has it been proved, by dear 
evidence and plain reasoning, that a powerful monarchy was established in Iran long 
before the Jssyrian, or Pishdadi, government : that it was in truth a Hindoo mo- 
narchy, though if any chuse to call it Cusim, Casdeariy or Scythian^ we shall not en- 
ter into a debate on mere names ; tliat it subsisted many centuries, and that its his- 
tory has been engrafted on tliat of the Hindoos^ who founded the monarchies of Uifo* 
dhya and Indru^prUsVha ; that the language of the first Persian empire was the mo- 
ther of the Sungskrilu, and consequently of the Zend and Parsi, as well as of Greek, 
Zatirt, and Gothic / that the language of the Assyrians was the parent of Chaldaic and 
Pahkeoi, and that the primary Tartarian language also had been current in the same 
empire ; although, as the Tartars had no books or even letters, we cannot with cer- 
tainty trace their unpolished and variable idioms. We discover, therefore, in Per- 
SM, at the earliest dawn of history, the three distinct races of men, whom we describ* 

• «* A once bom-man, who insults ihe twice-born with from invectims, onf(bt to bare his tongue slitt for he 
sprang from the lowest part of Brfimha : if he mention their names and classes with contumely, as If he say. 
Oh, diva-dfttta, thou refuse of bramhttns, an iron style, ten fingers long, shall be thmst red hot into bis month, 
fihodld he, through pride, give instruction to priests concerning their duty, let the king order some hot oil to be 
ftoured into his month and his ear.'* Manoo. 
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ed on former oocasions, as ponessort of imlfo, JrMh Tartarj^; and whether they 
were collected in Itran firom distant regions, or diverged in>ai it as from a common 
centre, we shall easily determine by the following considerations. Let us observe, in 
the first place, the central position of iron, which is bounded by Arabia, by Tartary, 
and by India ; whilst Arabia lies contiguous to Iran only, but is remote firom Tartary^ 
and divided even firom the skirts of India by a considerable gulf; no country, there- 
fore but Persia seems likefy to have sent forth its colonies to all the kingdoms of Asia. 
The hramhdns could never have migrated firom India to Iran, because they are ex- 
pressly forbidden by their oldest existing laws, to leave the region which they inhabit 
at this the day ; Arabs have not even a tradition of an emigration into Persia before 
Mohammed, nor had they indeed any inducement to quit their beautiful and extensive 
domains; and as to the Tartan, we have no trace in history of their departure firom 
their plains and forests till the invasion of the Modes, who, according to etymologists, 
were the sons of Madat; and even they were conducted by princes of an Assyrian 
fiimily. The three races, therefore, whom we have already mentioned (and more 
than three we have not yet found) migrated from Iran as firom their common coun- 
try; and thus the Saxon Chronicle, 1 presume from good authority, brings the first 
inhabitants of Britain from Armenia; while a late very learned writer concludes, af- 
ter all his laborious researches, that the Goths or Scythians came from Persia; and 
another contends with great force, that both the Irish and old Britons proceeded se- 
veraDy firom the borders of the Caspian; a coincidence of conclusions from different 
media by persons wholly unconnected, which could scarce have happened if they were 
not grounded on solid principles. We may therefore hold this proposition firmly 
established, that Iran, or Persia in its largest sense, was the true centre of popula- 
tions, of knowledge, of languages, and of arts ; which, instead of travelling westward 
only, as it has been fimdfuUy supposed, or eastward, as might with equal reason 
have been asserted, were expanded in all directions to all the regions of the world 
in which the Hindoo race bad settled under various denominations : but whether.dstd 
has not produced other races of men, distinct from the Hindoos, the Arabs, or the ' 
Taritrs, or whether any apparent diversity may not have sprung firom an intermix- 
ture ofthog^ three in different proportions, must be the subject of a future inquixy/’ 





CHAPTER II. 
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SECTION I. 

Of (he differefa orders, or casts f of Hindoos. 

THE Hindoos are divided into four casts, viz. the Bramhnn,* the Kshutriyo,! the 
VoiBhjD,j;atld the Shoodrn,^ which, however, include many other divisions and sub- 
divisions. The samh v^du, the smritees, and several pooranns, affirm, that the bram- 
hhns proceeded from the mouth of Brnmha, the kshutriyus from his arms, the voishyus 
from his thighs, and the shoodrus from his feet ; agreeably to which aJIegoiy, the Hin- 
doos, in forming their mingled system of civil and religious polity, have assigned the 
priesthood, and the work of legislation, to the bramhiins ; the executive department , 
to the kshutriyos ; trade and commerce to the voishynB, and all manner of servile work 
to the shoodrus. Like all other attempts to cramp the human intellect, and forci- 
bly to restrain men within bounds which nature scorns to keep, this system, however 
specious in theory, has operated like the Chinese national shoe, it has rendered the 
whole nation cripples. Under the fatal influence of this abominable system, the 
bramhnns have sunk into ignorance, without abating an atom of their claims to supe- 
riority ; the kshutriyos became almost extinct before their countiy fell into the hands 
of the Musulmans; the voishyus are no where to be found in Bengal ; almost all have 
fallen into the class of shoodrus, and the shdodriis have sunk to the level of their own 
eattle, except a few individuals whom these bramhinical fetters could not confine, and. 
who, under a beneficent government, have successfully aspired to riches, thoagb 
denied the honours to which their ingenuity and efforts would have raised them. — 
Some pooranns maintain, in contradiction to the samu vedu, that Brnmha created both 
a male and female; the Shree-bhagrwbtu, to confirm the perfect union of these divine 
books, says, that Brumha divided himself into two parts, his right side becoming a 
male, Swaynmbhoovn, and the left a female, 8hata-roopf^ and that these persons di- 
vided their children into bramhiiiis, kshutriyus, voishyus, and shoodrus. 

* From nHihBi to Increue, or be great ; or, he who knows (be rediis. f From faAw, deletion, and Irff, 
to lare ; or, he who Mfes the oppremed. t From vitAit, to eatery or, he who enters on bn^nas. ^ Flroai 
gAiulS,totMkenfttgef [I, e. in the bramhfini.J 
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EY £R V person at all acquainted with the Hindoo system, must hare been foroibly 
' atruck with the idea, that it is wholly the work of bramhnns ; who have here placed 
themselves above kings in honour, and laid the whole nation prostrate at their feet.* 
Many incredible stories are found in the most popular Hindoo books, tending to ex* 
alt the power, or support the honour ofbramhuns; the following may suffice as spe- 
cimens of these stories: Ourvvri, abramhun, destroyed the whole race of Hoihayh 
with fire from his mouth.f Kupiln, a bramhun, reduced, by his curse, the 60,000 
sons of king Sngnrd to ashes.:}; Ugiistyn, a bramhun, swallowed the sea, with all its 
contents. § Doorvasu, a bramhun, once lengthened the day, that he might finish his 
religious ceremonies. (| The same sage cursed and destroyed the whole progeny 
of Krishnh.f ' Bhrigoo, a bramhun, gave abusive language to the gods Brumha, 
and Shivo,,and struck Vishnoo on the breast with his foot.* A number of dwarf 
bramhuns created a new Indru, the king of the gods.t Trlta and other bramhiins 
cursed Shiva, for seducing their wives in the form of a sunyasee, and deprived him 
of virility4 The god Krishnii, at a sacrifice offered by YoodhisThiru, served the 
bramhuns with water to wash their feet.§ 

By the Hindoo law, the magistrate was not to imagine evil in his heart against a 
bramhun ; nor could a person of that order be put to death for any crime whatsoever: 
he might be imprisoned, banished, or haveliis head shaved, but his life was not to be 
toucbed.]! The tribute paid to them, arising from multiplied idolatrous ceremonies, 
was greater than the revenues of the monarch. If a slioodra assumed the bramhi- 
nical thread, he was to be severely fined. If he gave frequent molestation to a bram- 
hun, he was to be put to death. If ashdodni committed adultery with the wife of a 
bramhun, he was to lose the offending parts, to be bound upon a hot iron plate, and 
burnt to death. If a bramhun stole a shoodru, he was to be fined ; but if a slioodru ■ 
stole a bramhun, he was to be burnt to death. If a shoodru sat upon the carpet of a 

* The anmber ofbramh&n compared with the sboodr&fi, ii, perhaps, ns one to eight, or one to ten. 

f SeetheM&hablinrfittt. J Ibid. ^ Ibtd. Q Ibid. 1 ShrCe-bhagavfitii. * Pttdmllpooranfi. 
+ Muhabbar6(&. t BkHadik poomnS. ^ Mfituibbariita. |( The klUiog of a brsnli&Ji, ia one of the 

ire great sins among tbe Hindooi. 
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bramhoD, the magistrate, havidg; thrust a hot iron into his fundament| and branded 
him, was to banish him the kingdom; or to cut off his posteriors. If a shoodru^ 
through pride, spat upon abramhun, his lips were to be cut off. If a person of this 
cast plucked a bramhnn hy the hair, or by the beard, or seized him by the .neek, the 
magistrate was to cut off both his hands. If he listened to reproaches against a bram- 
hon, he was to pour hot lead into his ears. ^ If a shoodrn beat a magistrate, he was 
to have an iron spit run through him, and to be roasted alive ; a bramhun, for such 
an offence, was to be fined. — And, as thoughall these horrible punishments on earth 
had not sufiiciently degraded the shoodru, the wrath of the bramhuns pursued him 
into the next world, — for, the same shastrus teach, that if a shoodru do not rise to 
receive a bramhun with due honour, he will become a tree affer death ; if be look 
angrily at a bramhtin, his eyes will be put out by Ynmn, the Hindoo Pluto. 

Menial service to branihuns is declared to be highly meritorious; the body of such 
a servant, says the Moliabharutu, by eating the orts of his master, becomes purified 
all sin. Formerly, a shoodru touched the body of a bramhun when he took an oath ; 
and it is even now practised when a person wishes to obtain credit for what he is re- 
lating. 

The shastrus teach, that a gifit to a learned bramhun possesses infinite merit; 
feasts to bramhuns are considered as very meritorious : a poor man entertains two 
or three at a time ; a rich man invites hundreds. At all festivals, marriages, See, 
one of the most important things to be done is to entertain the bramhuns, and to 
make presents to them at their dismission. If a shoodru wish to succeed in any pro- 
ject, he feasts two or three bramhuns. If a man has been entertaining a number 
of bramhuns, a neighbour says to him, Ah ! you are a happy man ! you can honour 
10 many bramhuns !’* A covetous man is sometimes thus reproached : He is ve- 
ry rich, but he cannot bring his mind to part with a mite, no not to entertain bram- 
huns : he does not even invite a few bramhuns to his house, and wash their feet.” 
To present gills to bramhuns at the hour of death, and bequeath to them lauds, or 
cows, or houses, is extolled in the shastrus as a work of merit destroying all sin, and 
followed in the next world with imperishable happiness. 

G 9. 
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To dikk the water ute which a bramhu&*g toe has been dipped, is considered a 
rety great prirUen^e. When enquiring into this circumstance, I was informed, 
that vast numbers of shoodrbs, while fiuting, thus purii^ themselves daily ; that 
others make a vow to attend to this duty for a length of time, to remove some dis- 
ease. Indeed, shSSdros may be frequently seen cany ing water in a cup, and intreating 
the ferstbrandi^ they meet, to put his toe into it; after which they drink the water, 
and bow or prostrate themselves to the bramhnn, who bestows his blessing on them ; 
others preserve some of this holy water in their houses. ^ Persons are found who 
endeavour to collect the dust from the feet of a lack ofbramhuns; one mode of doing 
which is, by spreading a doth before the door of a honse where many are assembled 
at a feast ; as each Mamhoo comes out, be shakes the dust from his feet upon this 
doth. Many miraculous cures are said to have been performed on persons swal- 
lowing ibis dust. 

But, not only is the body of the shobdru laid prostrate before the bramhon, to lick 
the dust of his feet, but his soul also is to be sacrificed to his honour : the Hindoo 
laws enact, that, to serve a bramhua, falsehood is allowable ! and that if a shoodru 
dare to listen to the salvation-giving v6du, he is to be punished Ibr his sacrilege. 
Even at present, if a branihun happen to be repeating any part of the vedu aloud, a 
aboodru, if neai*, shuts his ears, and runs away. 


From the preceding statements, I think it will be abundanUy evident, that that 
whole fabric of superstition is the work of bramhhns : No person may teaeh the^ 
vedll but a bramhon a spiritual guide must be a bramhitn -every priest (pooro- 
hitu) must be a bramhra -the offerings to the gods must be given to bramhans; 
—no ceremony is meritorious without a fee to the offidating bramhon numberless 
ceremonies have been invented to increase the wealth of the bramhuns : as soon as 
a child is conceived in the womb, a bramhon must be called to repeat certain formu- 
las, when he reoeivera fim and is feasted ; other levies are made before the birth; at 
the birth ; when the child is a few days old ; again when it is six months old ; when 
two years old; agam at eight or nine; and again at marriage;— in sicknes^ the bram- 
i is paid for repealmg fonns for t)ie restoration of the patient;— after deaths his 
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•on must perform the shraddhn^ the offerings and fees at which are given to the bnun* 
hdnsi twelve time^ during the first j^ear, and then annually if a shoodra meet With 
n misfortune, he must pay a bramhun to read incantations for its removal ; — if his 
cow die, he must call a bramhnn to make an atonement if he lose apiece of gol(}, 
he must do the^same; — if a vulture have settled on his house, he mustpaysTbram- 
hon to purify his dwelling if he go into a new house, he must pay a bramhun 
to purify it ; — if a shoodrtt die on an unlucky day,* his son must employ a bramhun 
to remove the evil effects of this circumstance;— if he cut a pool or a well, he must 
pay a bramhnn to consecrate it ; — if he dedicate to public uses a temple, or trees, he 
must do the same ; — at the time of an eclipse, the bramhun is employed and paid ; — 
on certain lunar days, the shoodru must present gifts to bramhons ; — during the year, 
about forty ceremonies are performed, called vrotus, when the bramhons are feasted, 
and receive fees ; — when a person supposes himself to be under the influence of an 
evil planet, he must call four bramhons to offer a sacrifice a number of vows are 
made, on all which occasions bramhuns are employed and paid ; — at the birth of a 
child, the worship of Shiishiee is performed, when bramhuns are feasted;— at the 
time of the small pox, a ceremony is performed by the bramhtlns ; — they are paid for 
assisting the people to fast ; — to remove entaneous disorders, the bramhuns pray to 
one of the goddesses, and receive a fee : — bramhuns are employed daily to offer wor- 
ship to the family god ofthe shoodru; — the farmer dares not reap his harvest without 
paying a bramhun to perform some ceremony ; — a tradesman cannot begin business, 
without a fee to a bramhun ; — a fisherman cannot build a new boat, nor begin to fish 
in a spot which he has farmed, without a ceremony and a fee; — nearly a hundred 
different festivals are held during the year, at virhich bramhuns ai*e entertained, and, 
in some villages, feasts are celebrated at a hundred houses at once. At the bouse of 
a raja, at particular festivals, sometimes as many as 20,000 bramhuns are feasted. 
Instances are mentioned of 100,000 bramhuns having been assembled at one feast. 
'At a shraddhn performed for his mother, by Gunga-Govindd-Singhn, of Jamookan* 
dee, near Moorshndfibad, Mr. Hastings’s dewan, six hundred thousand bramhuns, 
it is said, were assembled, feasted, and dismissed with presents. 

• It bcooHMaly believed by the Hindoos, that if a child be born on sone day of the week, ir hen a certaia rta: 
rnten a partmdar Mellar auasioD, it is a sign that the child U illesitkoate. 
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Thus eveiy form and ceremony of religion— all the public festivals — all the acci- 
dents and concerns of life— the revolutions t>f the heavenly bodies— the superstiti- 
ous foars of the people — ^births— sicknesses— marriages — misfortunes— death— a fu- 
ture state, &c. have all been sciased as sources of revenue to the bramhuns ; in short, 
from the time a shoSdru is conceived in the womb, to his deliverance from purgatory 
< by the bramhnns at Gaya, he is considered as the lawful prey of the bramhuns, whose 
blessing raises him to heaven, or whose curse sinks him into torments and thus, 
their popular stories, their manners, and their very laws, tend at once to establish 
Ihe most complete system of absolute oppression that peAaps ever existed. 

The following ten ceremonies caUed SungskariS,* are necessary before a person 
can be considered as a complete bramhon, viz. the Gurbha-dhanu ;t Poongi&vunu, 
SSmontonnuynnu Jatd-kurma,j; Nishkrhmuun,^ Namu-karunu,[| Unod-prashunu.* 
Choora-kurund,'!' Oopunuyund,^ and Vivabu ^ 

Four months after conception, the ceremony GiiMa’^dhanH is performed, which in- 
cludes a burnt* sacrifice, the worship of the slialugramn, and all the forms of the Nan- 
d^.mookhd shraddhii. 

After the bramhunee has been six or eight months pregnant, on some fortunate day, 
the Pobtigsilvilnil Rnd SeemilntonU^unu ceremonies are performed as follows: the 
husband, haring attended to his accustomed ablutions, sitting in the front ofthe house, 
olTcrs the burnt-sacrifice, and presents offerings to the manes, during which time the 
wife anoints herself with turmerick, plaits her hair, has her nails cut, the sides of her 
feet painted, and then bathes, and clothes herself in new apparel. The female guests 
paint the wooden scats on which the husband and wife are to sit : and they being seat- 
ed, the officiating bramhdn assists the husband to repeat a number of incantations, 
during which, water, clarified butter, &c. are offered before the shalngramu. A cur- 
tain being suspended, to conceal the man and his wife from observation, the husband, 
repeating certain prayers, feeds his wife with milk, and the tender sprouts of the vatu 
tree, after which the curtain is removed, and the husband repeats other prayers, put- 

* To purify. -f- Conerption. t Crremoalei at the birth. ^ Delireranre. | Oftrlof (be namo. 

• Giving food. t Shaving the head. t lavcititarc with the poiia. . Marriaxe. ta 
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ting his right hand on his wile's shoulder, belljr, &;c. .At the dose of these and other 
ceremonies, a woman brings a jug of water, and leads the husband by the right hand 
into his house, pouring out water as he goes ; the wife follows dose to her husband. 
A fee is given to the offidating bramhnn, and the whole is conduded with a^^mst. 

At the moment of birth, what is called the Jatu-kHrmH is attended to, in which the 
shraddhn, the burnt-sacrifice,* and other ceremonies, which occupy about two hours, 
are performed, and then f^e umbilical cord is cut. Immediately after this, a similar 
ceremony called NislikrAmUttu, is performed, which also occupies about two hours, 
and in which petitions are offered for the long life and prosperity of the child. , 

When the child is ten or eleven days old, the name is given (Namit-kUriinu,) at 
w^ch time offerings are presented to dccEsased ancestors, and a burnt-sacrifice offer* 
ed ; the husband, sitting by his wife, who has the child in her arms, also repeats a 
number of prayers after the priest, and mentions the name of the child. 

At six months old, the child is, for the first 'time, fed with rice iUnn&^prashunu)^ 
when offerings to deceased ancestors, and a burnt sacrifice, having been presented, 
the child, with ornaments on its neck, wrists, and ancles, and dressed in new silk 
clothes, is brought in the arms of its father or uncle, who sits down with it in the 
midst of the company, and, repeating two formulas, puts a little boiled rice into its 
mouth; then washing its hands and mouth, he places on its head a turban, and gives 
it beetle-nut. At the close of the ceremony, the relations and guests give the child 
pieces of money, according to their ability, and are then dismissed. 

When the child is two years old, the barber shaves its head, cuts its nails, and 
bores its ears. This ceremony, called Choora-Kurilmi^ is preceded by offerings to 
the manes, and is followed by rubbing the child with turmcrick and oil, bathing it, and 
dressing it in new apparel. It is then brought nea^r the altar, where prayers are re* 

•The mtuiika branihfiMj)reMrTe the fire which is kindled at this sacrifice, nse it in their daily burnt offerings, 
at their weddings, and at the burning of the body, after which tbe son may prcKrve it for the same purposes for 
himself. > 


8ALAR JUNG UWtARY 
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petted, Md the barat-BAcrifiee offered. A fee is given to the priest, and the srhole 
doses with an eotertainment. 

At eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve, or fifteen years of age, on some fortunate day| 
the boy is avested with the poita (Oop&nHyMt), which is announced to the neigh- 
bours four or five days preceding the ceremony, by anointing the lad with turmerick : 
a number of persons, during these days, feast him separately at their houses, and the 
day befi>rethe investiture, the parents invite all the womewbf the village to a feast, 
w*ho carry a metal bason to the house of entertainment, where female barbers pare 
their nails, and paint the sides of their feet red ; the women of the house also anoint 
the bodies of these theirgunsis with perfumes, paint their foreheads, rub oil in their 
hair, place beetle, perfumes, and turmerick, in their hands, and, filling their basons 
with oil, dismiss them ; if the person be rich, the female guests receive a piece of cloth, 
and a metal bason each, in addition to the bason of oil. During the day, a feast is 
given, and’in the evening, all the bramhons of the town and neighbourhood arc invit- 
ed, whom the master of the feast adorns with garlands of flowers ; paints their fore- 
heads red, and offers them presents of beetle ; after the feast, accompanied by the mu- 
sicioos, the wiftile femily assembles and carefully preserves the dust of the feet of 
their bramhun guests. About two oVlock the next morning, the females of the family, 
some with lamps in their hands, others with empty basons, and others carrying oil 
in cups, parade through the village, with music playing, and receive from the houses 
of the bramhons, water in pitchers, giving a littte oil in return. About five o'clock, 
these women, and the boy, who is to be invested, eat some curds, sweetmeats, plan- 
tains, fee. mixed together in one dish ; and about six, the family bathe, at which time, 
the musicians and priest arriving, the music begins to play. Under an awning be- 
fore the house, at each comer of which a pTanUin tree is fixed, and from each side of 
which branches of the mango are suspended, the fether, through the priest, firsC 
presents offerings to the manes, and then, (his son sitting near him) repeats certain 
formidns, taking up sixteen or twenty different offerings, one after the other, and 
with them touching the sfaalgrama, the earth, andthen hie son's forehead, he lays each 
down again. The bpy then rises, has his bead shaved, is anointed with oil a^d tur- 
merick, bathes, and puts on new garments, and being thus prepared, he sits upon one 
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of tbe wooden seats while the eeKmony of investitnre is performed. The priest first 
offers a burnt sacrifice, and worships the shalng^ramo, repeating a number of prayers; 
the boy^s white garments are then taken oflT, and he is dressed in red, and a doth is 
brought over his head, that no shoodro may see his fiice ; after which, be t^msia his 
right hand a branch of the vilwtt, and a piece of doth in the form of a podiet, and 
places the branch on bis shoulder. A poita of three threads, made of the fibres of 
the surd, to which a piece of deer's skin is fiistened, is suspended from the boy’s left 
shoulder falling under his right arm, during the reading of Incantations. By the help 
of the priest, the father now repeats certain formulas, and some passages from ih'e 
v^dds ; and, in a low tone of voice, lest any shoodrfi should hear, pronounces the 
words of the gayutres to the boy three times, the son repeating it after him, viz. Xd 
vs meditate on the adorable light of the divine ruler (Sacitree):* may it guide our 
tellecis” After this, the sdni poita is taken off, and the real poita, consisting of six ^ 
or more threads of cotton, and prepared by the wives or daughters of bramhuns, is 
put on. During the investiture with the cotton poita, the father repeats the appoint- 
ed formulas, and fastens the surd poita to the vilwd staff. Shoes are now put upon 
the boy's feet, and an umbrella in his hand ; and thus apparelled as a Brnmhucha- 
ree, with a staff upon bis shoulder, and the pocket hanging by hisfiide, he appears 
before Jhis mother, repeating a word of Sungskritri, who gives him a few grains of rice, 
a poita or two, and a piece of money. He next solicits alms of his father and the rest 
of the company, who give according to their ability, some a roopee, and others a gold- 
mohur ; sometimes as many as a hundred roopees are thus given. The boy then sits 
down, while his father offers another bumt-8acrifice,repeating incantations; and at the 
close of these ceremonies, the boy, being previously instructed, rises in a pretended 
passion, and declares that be will leave home, and, as a Brumlincharee, seek a subsbt- 
anceby begging; but his father, mother, or some other relation, taking hold of his 
arm, invites him to follow a secular life; in consequence of which, he returns, and sits 
down. Certain formulas are now repeated, when the boy takes a bamboo staff instead 
of his vilwu one, knd throws it over his shoulder like the former. Other forms Are re- 
peated, after which the &ther presents a fee to the priest, and the boy goes into the 

♦ The SOD. 
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bouse, a woman pouring out water befbre him as he goes* To this succeeds the service 
criled eoiidliya; at the dose of which, the bojr eats of the rice which has been offered 
in 4be burnt-sacrifice ; and thus the ceremony ends. 

The following duties are enjoined on a youth after his investiture. Daring twelve 
nights, he is to sleep only on a bed of kooshu, or on a blanket, a deer’s skin, or on a 
carpet called doolicha, made of sheep’s wool, and painted different colours. He is en- 
joined to eat only rice and spices, without oil, salt, &c. once a day, nor must he see 
a shoodro, nor suffer a person of this cast to see him ; with his fiice covered, he is to 
bathe in the river very early, continually committing to memory the forms of the daily 
service, indudiog the gayotr^ ; nor is he permitted to leave home without his Bromho- 
charm staff. Ifthe boy’s fkthcr have been in the habitof eating undressed food occasion, 
ally in the house of a slioodrd, then, on the day of investiture, a certain person of this 
cast is.allowed, with a present in his hand, to see the boy’s face, but he lays himself un- 
der an obligation to be kind to the boy in future life. At the end of the twelve days, 
the boy throws his Brumhucharce staff into the Ganges, lays aside the character of a 
mendicant, and enters upon what if called grust’hti-dhurmu, i. e. a secular state ; on 
which day a few jp'amhuns are feasted at bis house. 

As the egg, at one time impregnated with life, is afterwards Iialched by the parents, 
so the receiving of the poita and the gayutree is accounted the second birth of bram- 
hims, who are from that time denominated dwijii, or the twice-born. If a boy who 
has recently received the poita awkward at washing it, and gives it to another, 
he must hold the clothes of the other while he washes it, that he may not be said to 
part with it, or lose the virtue of it, for a moment The repeating of the gayutree is 
supposed to be an act of infinite merit, and to wipe away the foulest sins. 

Having been invested with the poita, at any convenient time after this the boy may 
be married. For the ceremonies of marriage, see a succeeding article. 

Of these ten ceremonies, called Sdngskara, the three first only are performed for 
the first child ; but the seven last for eveiy child. Strict bramhhns, in the southern 
parts of Hindoost’hanu, attend to most of them for their daughters as well as their sons. 
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The Btnritees assign to bramhaos the offering of sacrifices; the offices of the priest* 
hood; the study, of the vddus; explaining the shastrus to others; giving alms; and* 
receiving presents. Till the iron age, the bramhons, it is said, employed the ishole 
day in religious ceremonies ; but at present, the greater part of the persons^ this 
order curtail these duties, and bring the performance of «what they imagine them- 
selves compelled to attend to, within the compass of an hour or less. On^ bramhun 
in a hundred thousand may repeat the morning and noon services separately, but al- 
most all unite them, after which they eat, and proceed to bu:*ness; a few repeat the 
evening service,* either at home, or by the side of the river. 

t 

Formerly, only one order, called Satshntee bramhuns, were found in Bengal, a]l of 
whom were equal in honour. Matters stood thus till the time of Adishdorn, a Ben- 
gal raja, who, offended with the ignorance ofthebrambuns then in Bengal, and wish- 
ing to offer a sacrifice to obtain rain, solicited from Yeeru-singhu, the king of Kanyu- 
koovju, five bramhons, to officiate at this sacrifice. The first bramhuns were reject- 
ed, because they wore stockings, and rode on horses ; those afterwards sent by the king 
were approved : their names were Bhuttu-narayunu, Dukshn, Yeda-gurbhu, Chan- 
dura, and Shree-hurshu. These priests went through the sacrifice to the great satis- 
faction of the monarch, who gave them grants of land, in what the Hindoos call 'the 
province of Rarhn; and from these five btamhonsare descended almost all thefiuni- 
lies of bramhnns now in Bengal ; they still retain the family names of their original 
ancestors, as Kasliyupas, from Kusbyupu, the sage; Bhdrudwajus, from the sage Bhn- 
rndwaju ; Sandilyus, from the sage Sandilyu; Savnrnus, from the sage Suvumu ; Bats- 
yus, from the sage Butsyu. Some of the descendants of these Kunoju bramhuns, in 
consequence of removing into the province of Vurendru, were called Yar^ndrubram- 
buns, and those who remained in Rarhn, received the name Rarheis. These opm- 
prize all the bramhims in Bengal, except the voidikus, and about 1,500 or S, 000 fa- 
milies of the Satshhtea, or original Bengal bramhons, of whom there were about 700 
families in the time of Adishourii. The voidikus are said to have fied from Orissa 

* ThoM bramhi&ni wbo have not two gannenti, lake wilh iben, when about to perform the ittndbja, a ic- 
cond poita, as it h improper to perform this ceremony having on only one garment. 

112 
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from tie frar of being made vimadiarSe ; and, on aMonnt of studjing the yddne 
more than others, thef were called voidiko bramhuns. 

BoUalsdoo, the voidja king, whose name will be found in page 24, seeing among 
the bramhuns, both rarhiSs and var€ndra8| a great deficiency in their adherence to the 
ehastros, determined to divide them into three orders, distinguishing one as a pecu- 
liar order of merit, to entitle a man to enter which, the following qualifications were 
required : to observe the duties ofbramhons, to be meek, learned, of good report, to 
possess a disposition to visit the holy places; be devout ; to possess a dislike to receiv- 
ing gifts from the impure ; be attached to an ascetic life, and to be liberal. The bram- 
bfins whom he found possessed of these nine qualities, he distinguished by the name 
of koolSinos.* In the next order, he classed those who had been born bramhuns ; 
who had passed through the ten snngskarns, and had read part of the vedus ; these 
he called Shrotrijius,'!' and he directed, that those who had none of the nine quaiifica- 
tums, should be called Yungshnjns.l 

When Bullalscnu made these regulations, he distributed, at a public meeting, all 
the bramhnns of the countiy into th^se orders. After him, Dcvee>bnru, a ghOtuku 
brambun, called another meeting of the bramhuns, and rectified the disorders which 
had crept in among thp different classes. 

In each of these orders, other subdivisions exist, principally through irregular mar- 
riages, all of which are recorded in the Kooln sbastru, studied by the Ghutnkos,^ 
which work was begun when the koolSenus were first created, and may be called the 
koolSSnu's book of heraldry. 

To a koolSenu the seat of honour is yielded on all occasions; yet the supposed 
superiority of this order, in natural or acquired talents, no where exists. 

* Fron a race. la tbii order be formed two ranks, which are called Mookhyb and Goanfi kooleen^s. 

t From lAreo, to hear , or, learned in the ihiutrG. i From a family. ^ Men employed in 

eontracting marriages for othen : fron fhati,to nette. 
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Tlie distinctioDS thus created by BQUals^nu are most tenaciously adhered to in tha 
marriage of the different orders : a kooleSnii may give his son in marriage among his 
own order, or to the daughter of a shrotriyfi ; but if the fiimily marry among vungshti- 
jus, in two or three generations, they become vangsh^'os. A koolMnb must give his 
daughter to a person of his own order, or she must remain unmarried. Wfira the 
daughter of a superior kooleenh is married to the son of an inferior person of the same 
order, the latter esteems himself highly honoured; if a kooleenu marry the daughter 
of a shrotriyh, or of a vnngshajo, he receives a large present of money; in particular 
instances, two thousand roopees; but in common cases a hundred. The shrotriyus 
and vungshojus expend large sums of money to obtain kooleenu husbands for their 
daughtera; and in consequence the sons of kooleenus are generally pre-engaged, while 
their unmarried daughters, for want of young men of equal rank, become so numer- 
ous, that husbands are not found for them ; hence one koolSnn bramhun often mar- 
ries a number of wives of his own order. Each kooleenu marries at least two wives : 
one the daughter of a bramhun of his own order, and the other of a shrotriyu; the 
former he generally leaves at her father’s, the other he takes to his own house. It 
is essential to the honour of a kooleenu, that he have one daughter, but by the birth 
of many daughters, he sinks in respect ; hence he dreads more than other Hindoos 
the birth of daughters. Some inferior kool^nus marry many wives : 1 have beard of 
persons having a hundred and twenty many have fifteen or twenty, and others forty 
or fifty each. Numbers procure a subsistence by this excessive polygamy ; at their 
marriages they obtain large presents, and as often as they visit these wives, they re- 
ceive presents from the father ; and thus, having married into forty or fifty families, 
a kooleenu goes from house to house, and is fed, clothed, &c. Some old men, after 
the wedding, never see the female ; others visit her once in three or four years. A res- 
pectable kooleenu never lives with the wife who remains in the house of her parents ; 
he sees her occasionally, as a friend rather than as a husband, and dreads to have 
offspring by her, as he thereby sinks in honour. Children born in the houses of 
their fathers-in-law are never owned by the father. In consequence of this state 
of things, both the married and unmarried daughters of the kooleenfis are plunged in- 

* Thai the creation of this Order of Merit has ended in a state of monstrous polygamy, « bicb has no parallel 
in the history of human depravity. Amongst the Turks, seraglios urv confioed to men uf uealtb ; but here, a Hiu> 
da# bramhfin, poiieiiiBg only a shred of cloth and a poita, kee|» more than a hundred inutreues. 
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to an abjraa ofiniaei 7 ; and the inferior orders ace now afraid of giving their daughters 
to these nobles among the bramhans. 

These customs are the cause of infinite evils: kopjeenu married women abandoned 
Ij their husbands, in hundreds of instances, live in adultery ; in some cases, with the 
knowledge of their parents.* The houses ofill-fiime at Calcutta, and other large towns, 
hre filled with the daughters of kooleena bramhuns; the husbands of these women 

have lately been found, to a most eztraordinaiy extent, among the most notorious 
and dangerous dakaita -<-80 entirely degraded are these &vourite8 of Bulfalsdnu ! £ 

The customs of the shrotriyus and rungshnjris are not difierent from those of other 
bramhuns except in their marriages : thesbn of a vungshuju makes a present of money 
to obtain the daughter of a shrotriyu. The greatest number of learned men in Bengal 
at present, are found amongst the rarhSs, aim voidikus. A person who perforniB 
religions ceremonies according to the formulas of some particular vedn, is called a rig* 
vddu, ynjoor-vedn, samn-vedu, or ot'hurva-vedu bramhun. 

The bramhuns are not distingui.^hed by any difference in their dress, the poita ex- 
cepted ; Doris there any peculiar insignia attached to kooleenus, or the other orders ; 
they are known, however, by the titles appended to their names. 

• lammerable iutancei of the foetas in Hie womb beioi^ destroyed by (heie women, are well known amon^ 
all the Hindooa. A koolSdoS brambfin assured me, that he had heard mere than fifty womni, daughter* o/koolff nut, 
aanfen the$e muriereH To remove my doubts, he referred me to nn in^tonre which fiiok place in the village 
where he was born, when tbe wonnn was removed in the night to an adjoining village, till niie had taken medi- 
ciuei, and destroyed the foetus. Her paramour and bis friends were about to be seized, on a charge of murder, 
when the woman retnmed home, having recovered from the indisposition occasioned by the medieines she bad 
taken. On making fnrCier enqofey Into this subject, a ftiend, upon whose anliiorily 1 can implicitly rely, nssnr- 
cd me, that a very respectable smd leanwd bramhlin, who certainly was not willing to charge hi'< countrymen 
with more vices than they possessed, told him, it was supposed, thata thotuand ofihene ahortione look place in Cal- 
mita eeeiy month t / This statement is doubtless exaggerated, bnt what an nnuitcrably shocking idea does it give 
of tbe moml condition of tke heathen part of Calcutta. The saase bcamliii'n affirmed, Uiat be did not believe 
there was a Hngie Hindoo, male or feasale, in the large cities of Uengal, who did not violate the laws of chastity 1 1 
—Many kooidSnlis retain Milsttlman mistresses, withont suffering in cast, allhongb these jrregnlnrities are known 
to ail Oe nelghbomu. Tbe practice of keeping, women of other costs, and of eating with womenof itl-fame, is 
hscoaie very general nawng tbe brambuns. A great proportion of the chief dakaits, (plunderers) are bram- 
h&ns. 1 am informed, that in one day ten bramh&ni were once banged at Dinageporeasrobber8,and Idoubtoot, 
the well known remark of Governor flolwell is. In sobltanee, trne : Daring almuit five years that we presided ia 
the judicial caichery conrt of Caknttn, never apy murder or u:hcr atrocions crime came before os, bat It was 
proved in tbe end a brambfin wai at Hie bottem of iC.^* iJohceiri tiisiorieat Euetils, «•/. i. 
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Be8ide these, loanj bramlidos are fiiUen in the estimation of their connixTme&t* 
viz. 


■ The Ugrndanee* bramhons, of whom there are four or five hundred fiunilieB in 
Bengal, by receiving the gifts of sesamum, gold, oalves, bedsteads, &c. at Ae^ifi^ta- 
Bhraddhu, have sunk in cast. They marry and visit amongst themselves only. It is 
singular, that after the shastrn has directed these things to be given to bramhons, the 
reception of them should involve persons in dishonour. 

>• 

The IVTarUipora bramhons, f who repeat the incantations over the dead just l^fore 
the body is burnt, and receive from one to ten roopees as a fee, lose their honour by 
officiating on these occasions, and are compelled to visit and marry among them- 
selves. 

The Knpalee bramhtins are the officiating priests to a cast of shoodrns called ko- 
palees, and on this account are sunk in honour. 

The Swornukaru, Gopala, Dhova, Sootnidharn, Knloo, Bagdee, DooUeero, Pa- 
tunee, Jalikii, Shoundiku, and Domn bramhiins, are priests to the goldsmiths, milk- 
men, washermen, joiners, oilmen, fishermen, dealers in spirituous liquors, basket- 
makers, &c. and arc on that account so sunk in honour, that the other bramhons will 
not touch the water which they drink, nor sit on the same mat with them. 

The Doivagnubramhuns, who profess to study the Hindoo astrological woifts, are 
also fallen in rank. They cast nativities, discover stolen goods, &c. and are able to • 
compose almanacks, one of which is frequently seen in their hands in the streets. 

The Mudyudoshee (or MadyddeshS) bramhons are descended from Yiroopaksbn, 
a Yeerbfaoomee bramhim, who was a notorious drunkard, bat who at the sama 

* According; to tfao Anniktt-tfiUwij, and other sboslrfis. bnuohttns lose (heir hooonr by the folloiriiig; thiofi: 
By becoming servants to the king < by punning any secular busincMi by becoming priests to sb5udrfis( By ofBei- 
atiiig as priests for a whole village ; by neglecting any part of the three daily services. At present, howovtr, 
there is scarcely a single brambftn to be found who does not violate some one or other of thcM rules. 

t Hint is, the dead-bomlDg bramhius. 
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tine mu fiimous as a religions mendicant, possessing the power of working mira- 

l^asn, the moonee, once raised a shoodra to hramhonhood ; this man’s descendants 
are called Yyasooktn brambttns, or the bramhhns created by the word of ‘l^asu, ma- 
ny of whom are to be found in Bengal ; they mari 7 and risit among themselves on- 
ly, being despised by other bramhons. 

Not only in these last instances are many of the bramhnns sunk into diHgraee, but, 
if thts orderis to be judged by the Hindoo law, they are all fallen. We are assured, 
that formerly, b.'^mfaaos were habitually employed in austere devotion and absti- 
nence, but now they are worldly men, seeking service with the unclean, dealing in 
articles prohibited by the shastra, &c. This general corruption of manners is, in a 
great measure, to be attributed to the change of government : the Hindoo kings used 
to enforce upon all casts a strict attention to idolatrous ceremonies, on pain of cor- 
poral punishment ; and they supported great multitudes of bramhnns, and patronized 
them in the pursuit of learning Having lost this patronage, as well as the fear of 
losing their honour, and of being punished, they neglect many of the forms of their 
religion, and apply to things, in their apprehension, more substantial. A number 
of bramhttns, however, may be found, especially at a distance from large towns, who 
despise worldly employments, and spend their lives in idolatrous ceremonies, or in 
visiting holy places, repeating the names of the gods, &c. 

• 

As it respects learning also, the bramhttns are equally sunk as in ceremonial puri- 
ty : they are, it is true, the depositaries of all the knowledge their countiy contains, 
but it must be remembered, that abramhun who can read what his forefathers wrote, 
is now scarcely to be found in Bengal.* Form account of the stale of religion among 
the bramh&ns, see vol. 2, Introduction, p. lx. 

Jfany bramhnns are employed by Europeans and rich Hindoos ;t the Hindoo rajas 

* See a toitotrinfi article la ifcit valoaie, relalife to (be preseat stole ofleMrniag in Bea^L 

f A -ensible hnunhbn, whose opialoa 1 asked oa this point, supposed that three fourths of the bramhttiu In Bea- 
gU were the scr?aa(» uf others, nod that the other quarter were supported as priests, aad by teachiof youth, &c. 
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•till maintain a number; others are employed in the courts of justice ; some find a . 
subsistence from the offerings where a celebrated image is set up ; many are employ* 
ed as pandits to Europeans; others pursue a mercantile life; while a number be- 
come fiirmers, employing shoodrns to cultivate their fields, that they may avmd the 
, sin of killing insects with the plough-share; others are drapers, shop-keepers, &c. 
The shastru expres^ forbids their selling milk, iron, lac, salt, clarified butter, 
sesamum, &c. yet many bramhans now deal in these things without regard to the 
shastru, or the opinions of stricter Hindoos, and add thereto the sale of skins, spi- 
rits, and flesh. A bramhun who is an accomptant will write the accounts, and re- 
ceive the allowance called dastooree, upon every joint of beef purchased by his em- 
ployer, without a qualm, but if you mention his killing a cow, he claps his hands on 
his ears in the utmost haste, as though he were shocked beyond expression. ^ I 
have heard of a bramhan at Calcutta, who was accustomed to steal beef, and sell it 
to the butchers : many traffic in spirituous liquors. 

It has become a practice in Bengal for men of property to promise annual presents 
to bramhans, especially to sucli as arc reputed learned ; these presents very frequent- 
ly descend from fiither to son : they consist of corn, or garments, or money, according 
to the promise of the giver; and instances occur of a bramhan’s receiving as much 
as a thousand roopces from one donor. Tliese annual donations are generally 
given at the festivals. 

Other sources of support arise from collecting disciples, and becoming their spiri* 
toal guides ; from pretending to remove diseases by incantations, repeating the name 
of some god, &c.; many are employed as ghatakus, in contracting marriages. Large 
presents are also received at the numerous festivals, and it is said, that no fewer 
than five thousand bramhans subsist in Calcutta on the bounty of rich Hindoos. 

But the greatest means of support are the De^ttarus, viz. houses, lands, pools, 
orchards, &c. given in perpetuity to the gods ; and the BrnniSottnrus, similar gifts 
to the bramhans* The donors were former kings, and men of property, who ex- 

I 
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peeted heafen as the reward of their |iietjr. It is still not uncommon tor houses^ ireesi 
pools, to be offered to these celestial and terrestrial deities ; but it is fur from 
being so frequent as formerly ; and indeed the Honourable Company, 1 am informed, 
forbid this appropriation of lands, as the rerenue is thereby injured. When a gift is 
made as a devotturn, the donor, in presenting it, entreats the officiating priests who 
own the image to worship the god with the produce of what he gives. Sometimes a 
son on the death of his fother and mother, to rescue them from misery, presents to 
his spiritual guide, or, to the bramhuns, a bouse, or some other" gift. Formerly, 
poor bramhuns solicited alms of rich land-owners, who gave them portions of land in 
perpetuity. In these ways, the devotturns and brumhottbrns have accummulate j, 
till the produce amounts to an enoimous sum. 1 have been informed, that in the 
district of Burdwan, the property applied to the support of idoktiy amounts to the 
annual rent of fifteen or twenty lacks of roopees.* It has been lately ascertain- 
ed, as my native informants say, that the lands given to the gods and bramhuns by 
the different rajahs in the zillah of Nadiya, amount to eighteen lacks of bigahs, or 
about 600,000 acres. When all these things are considered, it will appear, that 
the clergy in catholic countries devour little of the national wealth compared with 
the bramhuns. 


SECTION II. 


Of the 'KshiUrijfil cast, ' 




THIS is the second order of Hindoos; said to have been created ^‘to protect the 
earth, the cattle, and bramhuns.” Some affirm, that there are now no ksbutriyus ; 
that in the kulM-yoogn only two casts exist, bramhilns and shoodrus, the second and 
third orders having sunk into the^fourth. , 


The sungskarus, jmduding investiture with the poila, belong to the ksbutriyus ns 

well as to the bramhuns ; with this difference, that the ksbutriyus are permitted to 

* It it necemry, howefcr, to reaurk, tost in toit tom ore incladed what are called Phttkirantt, or laodi 
sraBted to MfiiKtonaB lainu ; and Mtthftttranlk, landi gruted to iboddrfis by kiiifi, or great laad-owncn. . ^ 
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possess only three parts of the gayntree. The daily reltgious ceremonies also of 
bramhuDS and ksbutriyus are nearly the same ; and the kshatriyhs are permitted to 
read the ▼£daB, and worship their, guardian deities, without the intervention of the 
bramhons; on extraordina^ occasions bramhons are employed. 

The Hindoo kings, both of the fiimilies of the sun and moon, belonged this cast; but 
in the decline of the Hindoo power, many shoodra kings reigned ip Hindoost’hanu.* 
The duties of kings are thus laid down in the Kajtorunginee : in a conversation be- 
twixt yikrumadityu and Hhurti-ee-Horee, two kshutriyahings, the former recommends 
to the iaher the following duties, vix. As Indru, during the four rainy months, fills 
the earth with water, so a king should fill his treasuiy with money ; — as, Sooryu, 
the sun, in warming the earth eight months, does not scoreh i t. so a king, in drawing 
revenues from his people, ought not to oppress them;— as Vayoo, the wind, sur- 
rounds and fills every thing, so the king, by his officers and spies, should become ac- 
quainted with the affairs and circumstances of his whole people ; — as Yumu judges 
men without partiality or prejudice, and punishes all the guilty, so should a king 
punish, without favour, all offenders as Yuroonn, the regent of water, with his 
pashu,t binds his enemies, "so let a king bind all malefactors safely in prison; — as 
Chdndru, the moon, by his cheering light, gives pleasure to all, so should a king, by 
gifts, &c, make all his people happy ; — and as Prit^kirSe, the earth, sustains all 
alike, so a king ought to feel an equal affbction and forbearance towards all.” In 
the Bhaguvutu-GSeta, Krishna is represented as saying to Urjoonn, “ A soldier of 
the kshutriyu tribe hath no duty superior to fighting. Such soldiers as are the favour- 
ites of heaven, obtain such a glorious fight as this. If thou art slain, thou wilt ob- 
tain heaven; if thou art victorious, thou wilt enjoy a world.” 

Many in the Western provinces still claim the distinction of kshntriyns, wear the 
poita, and perform the ceremonies belonging to this cast : they marry and visit on- 
ly among themselves. The present raja of Burdwan is a kshutriyu ; but the few who 
are found in Bengal are petty land* owners, merchants, &c. 

• Formerly, a noaber of rajas of (he Haree cast, one of (he Insrest claaei of si SedrUs, reigned In Amua. 

t A diviae weapon, in the shape of a rope. 

I 2 
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SECTION 111. 

The Voish^Us, 




THE third order of Hindoos are called Yoisliyns, whose business is said to con- 
sist in ^ keeping cattle, carrying on trade, lending upon interest, cultivating land,’’ 
ftc. Th^ marry and fraternize among themselves ; they are forbidden to read 
the vddns ; and through the bramhuns alone can they perform religious ceremonies. 
They wear the poita, and in some punctilios are raised above the sbdodras, though 
in reality they are equaUy the slaves of the bramhuns. The few voishyus in Bengal 
are ^rmers, mercLants, &c. In the west of Hindoost’hanothey are mor^ numerous. 


SECTION IV. 

The Shoddr&s, 

THE rules of the sfaastrus respecting the shoodnis are so unjust and inhuman, 
that every benevolent person must feel the greatest indignation at the Hindoo law- 
givers, and rejoice that Providence has placed so great a portion of this people under 
the equitable laws of the British Government. Having already enlarged og this sub- 
ject in the first section, it may suffice here to observe, that the shoodrus are forbid- 
den to accumulate superfluous wealth,” and, as it respects the world to come, the 
bramhun is prohibited from giving spiritual counsel to a sbdodru, or to inform him 
of the legal expiation for his sin.”* 

Such is the degraded state in which the Hindoo laws have placed the great body 
of the people, for it is admitted, that there is not in Bengal more than one bramhun to 
a thousand shoodrus. The shdodru cannot perform one religious ceremony in which 
there are either offerings, prayers, sacrifices, or burnt-offerings, except through 
the bramhttns; and the only way in which he can obtain any hope of abetter birth, 
is, by becoming the constant slave of bramhQns. In the morning, after cleaning the 
* Sir W. Jones's translation of Munoo, 
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houfle of the bramhan, he must fetch him water, flowers, day,* and wood for worship; 
he must next wash his feet and dothes, anoint his body with oil, wait upon him while 
he worships ; collect all the materials for his dinner; after dinner, present to him wa« 
ter to wash his mouth ; after which, from the same dish, he is permitted to eat what 
the bramhun leaves. He must deanse the ground where thebramhon has eaten, as 
well as the dishes used at dinner; must wait on him with betel, tobacco, &c. and in 
the evening supply him with water, light his lamp, and prepare his bed. After lying 
down, he must rub his legs with oil, and, when the bramhun hns fallen asleep, he may 
take his repose. He who, in this manner, serves bramhuns, is declared by the shas* 
trri to act meritoriously. On the contrary, the shoodrd who envies and injures bram* 
huDS, will sink into the world of torment. 

At present, however, no shoodrn will serve a bramhun without wages, and in some 
cases, as, if his wages are withheld, the shdodra will contend warmly with hU mas- 
ter. He will offer to the bramhuns, things which cost him nothing, such as prostra* 
tions,bows, flattery, &c.and, if he may be repaid in the next world, he will present 
him with something rather more solid. Some shoodrhs, however, reverence bramhuns 
as gods, f and the whole of the swinish multitude*’ pay them exterior honours. In 
bowing to a bramhun, the shoodru raises his joined hands to his forehead, and gently 
bows the head ; the brarahiin never returns the compliment, but gives the shoodru a 
blessing, extending the right hand a little, as a person w'ould do when carrying wa- 
ter in it. j: In bowing to a hramlrrm, the sins of the shoodrd enter the fire, which, by an 
Eastern figure, is said to lodge in the braiiihhii's hand, and are consumed. If a bram- 
hun stretch out his hand before a shoodru have bowed to him, he will sink into a state 
of misery ; and if the shoodru meet a bramhun, and bow not to him, he will meet with 
the same fate. 

The shoodrus practise the ceremonies belonging to their order using the formulas 
of the pooranufl ; but a person of this class is prohibited from repeating a single pe- 

* To fiirm the lioglt. + Some kaisi’bUs reverence the bramb&ot more than is done by any other shuodrtti. 

i This blessing is sometimes given, but in general the shoodru bon i, and tbe brambfto, tr ithont taking any no- 
tice, passes on. 
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tition from the v^das. Devout shoodrca practise the following ceremonies daily : 
About twelve o'clock they bathe, and afterwards, with the pooranu prayers, attend to 
the two first services prescribed for each day, either by the side of the river or in the 
boose; and in the evening they repeat another service. In these ceremonies, the 
bramhinical object of worship is the ahalngramn ; that of the shoodros, who are for- 
bidden to use this stone, the water of the Ganges. 

Shoodros, not being prohibited by the shastro the exercise of any trade, pursue (at 
present) that which thdy think will be most profitable, but in almost all mechanical 
employments, these trades are pursued from fatlier to son in succession. Several 
cast engages in the same trade, though this is not regular ; as, among the weavers 
are kaist'hus, milkmen, gardeners, and husbandmen ; difierent casts also follow the 
occupation of carpenters. « 

Many weavers, barbers, farmers, oilmen, merchants, bankers, spice-merebants, 
liquor-merchants, ornament- makers, &:c. can read the translations of the pooranns in 
the Bengalee. Some voidyus read their own shastriis on medicine ; as well as the 
Songskritu grammars, the poets, and the works on rhetoric; and the names of several 
voidyu writers in this language are mentioned. A few kaist’hus, and other shoodros, 
who have become rich, also read certain books in the provincial dialects. * 

The bramhunsdeny that there are any pure shoodros in the kulee-yoogn ; they add 
that the present race of slioodros have all arisen from improper marriages betwixt 
the higher and lower casts. The general name by which the knlee-yoogu shobdrus 
are distinguished is Varna-sonkhra.* 

There are many subdivisions among the shoodros, some of which are as effectual 
barriers to mutual intercourse as the distinctions between bramhons and shoodros : 
a kaist’bu will no more visit a barber than would abramhdn, nor a barber a joiner; 
and thus Sirough all the ranks of the lower orders. 

• Mixed cam : from v&niB, a call, and i&nk&rQ, mixlare. 
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1 shall here notice the diiTerent ranks ofshoodrjs, or vurnn-shtinkrirus^asfBr as I am 
able : this will bring before the reader the state of the Aars and MAMVFACTUttKS< 
among the Hindoos : 

l5t Class. The Yoidyus. These persons^ who sprang from the union of a briun* 
hull with a female voishyu, claim the honour of belonging to the third order, in con- 
sequence of which they wear the poita, and at the time of investiture perform some 
of the ceremonies used in investing a bramhun. Rnjvullhvh^ person of this class, 
steward to the nnwab of Moorshndubad, about a hundred years ago, first procured 
for the voidyus the honour of wearing the poita : lie invited the bramhnns to a feast, 
and persuaded them to invest his son ; from which time many voidyus wear this badge 
of distinction. Some persons of this order^ like the voishyns, remain unclean fifteen 
days after the death of a parent, and others a month, like other shoodros. The 
Toidyns can read some of the shastrus : they extort more privileges from the bram- 
huns than other shootlrns ; sometimes sitting on the same scat, and smoking from the 
same pipe, with them; in a few instances they employ indigent bramhons as clerks 
and even as cooks.* Few voidyus are rich: some are very rigid idolators, and 
many voidyu widows ascend the funeral pile : at Sonukhalee, in Jessore, which con- 
tains many families of this order, almost all the widows are regularly burnt alive 
with the corpses of their husbands. 

Biillalusdnii created four classes of kooleenus, who have assumed the titles of Sena, 
hlidliku, D^tu, and Gooptii. 

The voidyus, who are the professed, though not the exclusive, medical men 
amongst the Bengalees,t study the Nidann, Rukshitu, Drivyu-goonfi, and other me- 
dical shastrus. There are no medical colleges ih Bengal, but one person in a vil- 
lage, perhaps, teaches three or four youths, in many cases his relations, who are 

*’niii,lfind, is not only the case as it respects thevoidyhs, bntrich siiuudrfis, of every order, employ braa* 
Ifins as cooks ; even the voirafce mendicants procure bramhuos to prepare the food at their feasts. 

-f A respectable Hindoo will not receive medicine from any Hindoo except a voidyii j and some sbastrfis de- 
clare, that a person rejectinj; a voidyii physician will be punished in hell ; but (bat he who employs a voidyi, 
thoofh heshonld not be able to see G&ngain his dying moments, will ascend to heaven. 
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maintained at tkeir own hornet. Three, four, or five jean are spent with the tutor, 
who, however, derives no emolument from his pupils, being content with the honour 
and merit of bestowing knowledge. After completing his education, a joung man 
begins to prepare medicine, and to practise, as his neighbours may call upon him. 
htedicines are never sold separately in a prepared state. 

Beside the voidyus, some other casts practise medicine,* as bramhQns,^ kaist’hus, 
barbers, potters, &c. Many women have also acquired great celebrity by their nos- 
trums. Indeed, it may be said of almost all the Bengalee doctors, that they are old 
women guessing at the divine qualities of leaves, roots, and the bark of trees, and 
pretending to curb's as wonderful as those of which a quack-doctor boasts, mounted 
on a cart in an English market-place. The women of the haree cast are employ- 
ed as midwives,^ and the doivogna bramhhns inoculate for the small- pox. ^ 

2d Class, The Kaist’hns, commonly called by Europeans, the wTiter cast, sprang 
from a kshotriyu and a female shoodra. There are four orders, called the Ootra- 
rarbee,|| Dukshinn-rarhee, Vui gnjn and Varendru. Among these, Bnllalnsenu created 
four orders of kool^nns, called UdhikarGF, Ghoshrr, Vosoo, and Mitru ; and forty- 
two orders of Shrotriyus, called De, Dattu,!! KnrQ, Palitu, ShenH, Singhii, Dasu, 
Goohu, Gooptn, Vevutta, Suriikaru, Mulliko, Dliura, Koodrn, BhudriiT Chundrn, 
Vishwasn, Adityu, So, Hajra, &c. 

*Thp barbers, by waitinj; apon Earopeans, have obtained some informatioD rrgperting the efficacy of ca- 
lomel, and English salres ; and, are in many cases, able to perfurm cures beyond the power of the voidyiu. 

f Yctabramh&n, practising physic, becomes degraded, so that other brambfins will not eat with him. 

X The Hindoo women are greatly shocked at the idea of a man-midwife; and would sooner perish than eni- 
plny one. 

^ The ravages of this disease are very eitensive ir Bengal. Conld Europeans of influence engage the doivfig- 
nh branbhas, to enter heartily into the use of the vaccine matter, the good done would be boundless : the diffi- 
culties in the way of the cow-pox among the Hindoos are not great, and 1 believe the use of the vaccine matter . 
is spreading daily in Calcutta, and at the different stations, through the influence of Europeans. It can only 
prevail, however, throngb the regular practitioners. 

!l Some families of this order have a regular enstom, at their feasts, of throwing all their food away after it 
kai been set before them, Instead of eating It. 

7 The DQtifis came with the five bramb&ns whom Bfilialbsunb made koolcSnbs, but the Ling refused to niaii- 
Iheu kooieen&s, because they wonld not acknowledge themselves to be the servants of the 
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The members of a shrotriya family, by marrying^ amongst kooleenus three of ftvr 
generations, '-are raised to great honour, and, at the feasts, first receive garlands of 
fiowers, and the red paint on their foreheads. Some of the kayust’hb kooleenos marry 
thirty or forty wives. 

Thekayast'hns perform the same daily ceremonies as the bramhuns, but they select 
their prayers from the tnntrns. They are in general able to read and write; a few 
read the works of the poets and the medical shastrns ; and soiuO understand medicino 
better than the voidytis. Among them are found merchants, shop-keepers, farmei s, 
clerks, &c. In Bengal the bramhuns are far more numerous than the kaynst*hos,yet, 
in proportion to their numbers, there are more rich kayust'hns than bramhuns. ^ 

3d Class, From the union of a brambhn and a voishyu arose the Gimdhu-vttuiksjf or 
dntggists. The shop of a respectable Hindoo driiggi>t contains many hundred kinds 
of drugs and spices; and some are rich. Among this class of shobdrhs are farmers, 
inercliants, servants, See. They marry among themselves, but 1)ramhnn6 shew them a 
degree of respect, by visiting them, and eating sweetmeats at their bouses. , They ex- 
pend large sums at feasts, when, to please their guests, they employ bramhun cooks. 

4/h Class. From a bramhun and a voishyu also arose tlie Kasharees, or brass found- 
ers, More than fifty articles of brass, copper, and mixed metal, are made for sale by 
this cast; some of them, however, are of coarse «nd clumsy manufacture. Indivi- 
duals of this cast are found amongst husbandmen, labourers, servants, &c. Their 
matrimonial alliances are contracted among themselves; few are rich, and the veiy 
poor are few ; they read and write better than many other shoodras ; and a few read 
the Bengalee translations of the Ramnyunb, Muhabharutn, &c. 

blh Class. From a bramhun and a voishyu arose the Shnnkhn-vnniks,J or sAe//- 
nmament makers : these ornaments, worn by females on the wrist, are prescribed by 

* They have acquired wealtli in the service of M&suloians and Europeaos. + Gflndbu, a smell, and 

. C iitV., a trader. t ShUnkliu, a shell. 

J 
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tke « In CAicutte aiiS iU jieiflibourliood, womeii wear six or eight of these 

rings 01 ^ 119 ^ wrist; a|id in the east of Bengal they cover the lower part of the arm 
with them.^/ The prices vary from to eight roopees a set, of six or eight for 
each wrist; joined 'sets, which will cover the arm up to the elbow, are sold at differ* 
^^t prices from ten to twenty roopees : the latter will last during two or three ge- 

serations ;* but when six or eight only are worn loose on each arm, they break in 

'' ' — 

three or four years. Persons of this cast have become formers, labourers, &c. while 
individuals from other casts have begun to follow the occupation of shunkhu-yoniks, 
though not favourable to the acquisition of wealth. Except in large towns, this or- 
der of shoodrus is not numerous. 


% 

f 

6th Clots. From a kshutriyd and a female shoodrh arose the Agoorees, or hus* 
bondmen; but many other shoodras, are employed as farmers. 


The Bengal farmers, according tp some, are the tenants .of the Honourable Com- 
pany ; according to others, of the j amidar as,t or land-holders. Whether the jumi* 
darns be the actual or the nominal proprietors of the land, 1 leave to be decided by 
others ; (hey collect and pay the land-tax to government, according to a regular written 
assessment, and are permitted to levy upon the tenants, upon an average, as much 
as four anas^ for every roopee paid to government ; added to which, they constantly 
draw money from the tenants for servants’ wages, as presents (from new tenants), 
gifts towards the marriage expences of their children, &c. 


The formers in general obtain only a bare maintenance from their labours, and we 
in vain look amongst them for a bold, happy, and independent yeomanry, as in Eng- 
land a few are able to pay their rents before the harvest, but many borrow upon 
the credit of the crop, and pay after harvest, ^e great body of the Bengal farm- 
,ers, however, are the mere servants of (he corn-merchant, who engages to pay the 

* At the heur of death, a female leaves her ornaraeots to whomsoever she pleases : sometimes Jo her spiritaal ^ 
goide, or to the family priest. A pers'in not beqaeatbiBK sometbinf; to these persons, is folloired to the next 
world with aoathemas. f From jfimdCn, land, and darfi, a possessor. ' t An ana is about two-pence 
English. ^ Oee ftiyttt in a thousand villages may be fonod possessed of great wealth, and one in three villages 
who possesses forty or fifty cattle, and is net in debt. 
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ag^iit of the jnmidara the rent for the cultivator, and the ihrmer agrees to aili#lfder 
all the produce of his land to the corn-merchant, and to receive from him what is 
necessary for the maintenance of his family till the hartest. If the produce he tnore 
than the debt, the farmer receives the surpltis. If it be less, it is written ^^ebt in 
his name, and he engages to pay it cut of the produce of tie next year. When he is 
unfortunate in his harvest, the poor farmer’s little all is sold by the com- merchant, 
and he is turned out upon the unfeeling world, to beg his bread as a religious men- 
dicant, or, to perish. 


The tax to the Company, 1 am informed hy^ the natives, is in proportion to the va- 
lue of the land : in some places, where the mulberry plant for siJh-worms is reared, 
the tax is more than five roopees a bigha ;* where rice, &c. are cultivated, the tax 
fluctuates from eight anas to two roupees the bigha. 


About the middle of February, if there should be rain, the farmer ploughst his 
ground, for rice for the first time j and again in March or April : the last ploughing 
is performed with great care, and if there have been rain, the ground is weeded. 
Sometimes rain, at this period, is delayed fifteen days or a month ; but in all cases the 
land is ploughed three times before sowing. Two good bullocks, wcrlh from eight to 

* A bigha isin wme parts eighty, in others eighty-lhree, and in others eighfy-srvrn cubiis square. The lends 
on 'Which the indigo plant is cnltiTBlf d also pnj a greater tax than rirr lands, “ 1 hr sminofacture of indigo ap- 
pears to ha^e l)ren known and practised in India at the earliest period, Mr. Colebrooke. From this conn- 
try whence the dye obfnins its nan.r, Europe was amienlly snpplud nilh it, until the produce of Amerien en- 
crowed the market. Within a very late period, the enlerprize of a few Furopeni.s in Bengal has revhed the ex- 
portation of indigo, hut it has been mostly manufaetured by themselves The nicely of the process, by w hich the 
Indigo is made, demands a skilful and experienced eye. The inri.po of Bengal, so far as its natural quality innT 
hesolely considered, is superior to that of North America, and equal to the best of i«ooth America. Little, how- 
ever, has hitherto been gained by the spcculati. a. The E«crc«ful pl.:r.tcrs arc few ; the unsncccttful, numer- 
ous.” 

+ A Bengal plongli is the morl iimple instrument imaginal.Te : It ron^’st'^ of a ernrked piece of wood, sharp- 
ened at one end, and covered with aplate of iron which forms the plough-share. A wooden handle, about two 
feet long, is fixed to the other end cross-w ays; and in the midst a long straight piece of w ood , or hamboo. called 
the eSsha, which goes between the bullocks, and falls on the middlcof the yoke, to w hich it lirngs by mcddi of n 
peg and is lied by a string. The y oke is a neat instrnment, and lies over the necks of two IjiiUocks, just before 
the hump, and has two pegs descending on the side of each bullock’s neck, by means of w bich It is tied with a 
cord under the throat. There is only one man, or boy, to each plough, nho;wiihore hand iinldhlbe plough, and with 

the other guides the animals, by pulling them this or timt jsny b, ibetail, and drivingthemforwnrd with a stick. 

J 2 
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fiAteen mcpetB ttcb, will i>lotigli> in one Reason, fifteen or twentj bigfaaa oTboid, 
nud, if ?eiy good caUle, twenty fi^e blglns.* Horses are never used in agricnltmre. 

The fiiriner, about the beginning of Maj, casts his seed into the ground, in much 
the same manner as the English farmer ; and harrows it with an instrument like a lad- 
der ; upon which a man stands to press it down. 

After sowing, the field is watched during the day to keep off the birds. If there 
should not be rain in four or five days after sowing, and if the sun should be very hot, 
the seed is nearly destroyed, and in some cases, the ploughing and sowing arc re- 
peated. The fariiit.:' preserves the best of his corn for seed ; twenty-four pounds of 
which, worth about two anas, are in general sufficient for one bigha. Should he be 
obliged to buy seed, it will cost double the sum it would have done in the time of 
harvest. 


When the rice has grown half a foot high, the farmer, to prevent its becoming too 
rank, also to loosen the earth, ar.d destroy the weeds, draws over it a piece of wood 
with spikes in it ; and when it is a root high, he weeds it.f 


» 'M 

The corn being nearly ripe, the farmer erects a stage of bamboos in his field, suf- 
ficiently high to be a refuge from wild beasts, covers it with thatch, and places a ser- 
vant there to watch, especially during the night. When a buffalo, or a wild hog, 
comes into the field, the keeper takes a wisp of lighted straw in one hand, and in the 
other a dried containing broken bricks, pots, &c. bound up' on all sides, and in 
this manner hu approaches the animal, shaking his lighted straw, and making aloud 
uoise, on which it immediately runs away. 

* The dlrerU, that the buitbandinan sball not |}lnii};h with lesgihaofonr bullocks, butthUiAnotatirnd- 
rd to, u many are opt rirb ruonitb to buy and maintHin four buliockB. If a fanner plough with a row or h bu|. 
lock, and not with a bull, theBhHstrb pronounces all Uieprodnre of his ground unclean, and unfit to be iiM>d in 
anv n^^iouB cereiaouy. It bat become quite common, however, at preseot, to plough with bullocks, mid in the 
eastern parti of Beogal many yoke rows to the plough. 

i L'tnd, after it ba^ beeq ploughed, is cleaned with a haif-iiooked koifb, called nirunee : nnd, as it becomes 
jncooreivably more foul tiwo in England, Ibis part of the farmer’s labour is very great, A very excel lent in- 
strument in the form of a hoe, w iih a handle abi^ two feet and u half long, and the iron at wide and stroug as a 
spade, railed akooddali), answers the purpoA of spade apd hoc. 
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loathe middle of August, about four months after towing, the farmer ci^ bit eotii 
u^ith a sickle resembling in shape that used in England ; the corn is then bound ki . 
sheaves, and thrown on the ground, where it remains two or three daj^s ; it is never 
reared up to dry: tome even carry it home the day it is cut. Eight persons wjU^cut a 
bigha in a day. Each labourer receivers about two-pence a day^ beside tobacco, oil to 
rub on his body, &c.* When the corn is dry, theharvest-folks generally put the 
sheaves, which arc very light, on their heads, and cany them home, each person tak- 
ing twenty, thirty, or forty small sheaves: a few farmers cu.-ry the produce on bul- 
locks. The poor are permitted to glean the fields after harvest, as in Europe. 


The rice having been brought lioiue, some pile it in round stacks, and others imme- 
diately separate it from the husk with bullocks; In performing which operation, the 
farmer fastens two or more bullocks together, side bv side, and drives them round 
upon a quantity of slieaves spread upon the ground : in about three liours, one layer, 
weighing about thirty mni/i^will thus be trodden out. The Bengal iurniers ‘ muzzle 
the ox in treading out the corn,’ till the upper slieaves are trodden to mere straw, 
and then unmuzzle them ; a few muzzle them altogether. After the corn has been 
separated from the straw, one person lets it fall from his hands, while others, with 
large hand- funs, winnow it; which operation having been performed, the farmer either 
deposits the corn in what is called a gola, or sends it, to the corn^erchant, to dear 
off his debt.— The gola is a low round house, in which the corn is deposited upon a 
stage, and held in oti all sides by a frame of bamboos lined with mats, containing a 
door in the side. — The farmer piles his straw in stacks, and sells it, or gives it to his, 
cattle. In Bengal, grass is never cut and dried like hay ; and in the dry season when 
there is no grass, cattle are fed with straw : the scythe is unknown to the Bengal far- 
mer, who cuts even his grass with the sickle. 


In April, the farmer sows other lands for his second and principal harvest ; at 
which time, as it is meant to be transplanted, he sows a great quantity of rice in a small 
space. About the middle of July, lie ploughs another piece of ground, which, as the 
raiufi have set in, is now become as soil as mud, and to this place he transjdanU thw 

* Kone fonnen pay tke labour«si in kind. 
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rice wMbiie Mmd in Apt€, nod whkib i$ enbanked to retain the water. •'The 
rice itaiids in water, niore or less, darling' the three following months : if there lAbnid 
be adefidencj of rain after the transplanting, the flirmer resorts to watering the 
Reid . In jN orenber or December he reaps this crop, which is greater or less than 
the former accordio|^to the soil and simatioa. ^ 

For watering land, an instrument called a janto is often used in the north of Ben- 
gal : it consists of a hollow trough of wood, about fifteen feet long, six inches wide, 
and ten inches deep, and which is placed on an horizontal beam, Ijing on bamboos fix- 
ed in the bank of a pond, or river, in the form of a gallows. One end of the trough 
rests upon the bank, .^berc a gutter is prepared to cairy off the water; and the other 
Is dipped in the water, bj a man standing on a stage near that end, and plunging it 
in with his foot. A long bamboo, with a large weight of earth at the farther end 
of it, is fiistened to that end of the jantii near the river, and passing over the gallows 
before mentioned, poises up the janlu full of water, and causes it to empty itself into 
the gutter. One jantu will raise water three fegt ; and by placing these troughs one 
above another, water may be rais d to any height. Sometimes, where the height is 
greater, the water is thrown into small reservoirs or pits, at a proper height above 
each other, and sufliciently deep to admit the next jantu (o be plunged low enough 
to fill it. Wate^is sometimes thus conveyed to (he distance of a mile or'more, on 
every side of a large reservoir of water. In other parts of Bengal, they have differ- 
ent methods of raising water, but the principle is the same: in the south, 1 believe, 
they commonly use baskets. 

Where the lands arc good, and situated by the side of water which will not be dried 
up till the plant is matured, a third harvest is obtained.* In January, the farmer 
sows rice on slips of land near water, and, asJt grows, waters it like a garden. If the 
wateryetire to a great distance, he transplants it nearer to the water; and about the 
middle or close of April, be cuts and gathers it. 

Bice is the staff of life in Bengal, far beyond what bread is in England ; and in- 
deed boiled rice, with greens, spices,' A:c. fried in oil, is almost the only food of the 

* A fuarth liarreil if obinioed in the Dinaffpore and other district*. 
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ittjpim. Split p 9 a«e boiled, or fried fish, are eometimes added, accordingi to a pfiF* 
fon^taite.and cast. Flesh, milk, and wheat flour, are comparativeljr little eateo s 
flesh is forbidden by the rules of the cast,* and milk is too dear for the great body 
of the people, except in very small quantities. . A Hindoo should not be caj^^ous 
about his food, unless he be rich, and then indeed ]^s dish may he made up in twenty 
different ways, eithe^sweet or acid, hot with spices, or cooled with greens, roots, 
fruits, &c. The Hindoos eat vast quantities ofsweatineats; prepared chiefly with 
rice and sugar. 

In those countries where the greatest quantities are produced, in a plentiful sea- 
son, rice not separated from the husk is sold at al^out four rniinsf for a roopee; in 
the neighbourhood of great cities, and at a distance from the corn districts, the price 
is necessarily higher. In cleaning the rice, more than half is found to be busk. The 
person who separates it from the husk,:!: receives for his trouble, out of sixteen s^rs, 
about one s^r, together with that which falls as dust in the cleaning. Such rice as 
people of the middling ranks eat, is sold, in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, at one 
roopee eight anas, or two roopees, a n^un ; but in the districts where the land is most 
productive, rice is extremely cheap, not being more than ten or twelve anas a mun« 
In some districts the rich is very white, thin, and small, and this is esteemed the best; 
in others it is much Iftrger in size, but neither so clean nor so sweet. The districts 
about Patna, RQngpore, Diuagepore, Jnngipore, Dhaka, Beerbhoom, &c. produce 
very great quantities of rice ; from which places it is sent to Calcutta, Moorshfldabad, 
and other large cities. 

In the year 1767, there was a famine in Bengal, § when eight out of every ten per- 

• Nothinic enn exceed the abhorrence expressed by tbe Hindoos at the idea of killing cows, and eating beef, 
and 3 ret the v^di& itself commaads the slaaghier of cows for sacrifice, and several pooranus relate, that at a sacri- 
fice offered by Vishwamitrtt, the bramfafins devoured 10,000 cows which bad been offered in sacrifice. 

f That Is, about 320 lbs. 

$ Rice is separated from tbe busk by the dhenkee or pedal, which is set up near the bouse, find used wlieo- 
ever needed. In large towns, cleaning ricr is a trade, followed by different casts. As tbe rife is made wet be- 
fore it is cleaned, the Hindoos are often upbraided as having lost cost by eating rice which has been made wet 
by MbthlnaDS, and others. ^ 

S In the Ffinjab, la 1785, a million of people are laid to have died by famioc. 
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fH>nsfire to bavo died. , Tlie year before the femine, the harvest was deficient 
through the want r>f rain, and durjiigtbe next year there was comparfitively no rain. 
Those possessed of property were\hle» of course, to procure provisions better than 
others, and more of them survived ; but in some houses, not more than one person, 
and in others not a aoul, was left alive ! 

t 

Beside rice, the Bengal fiinaer cultivates wheat, barley, pulse or Itguminous plants 
' of different sorts; mustard,* the indigo plant, linseed, turnips, radishes of one kind, 
sugar-canes, ginger, turmeric, tobacco, &c. In shady situations, where the soil is 
rich and loamy, ginger and turmeric flourish; the former is usually sold green; and 
only a small portion dj^ied for consumption; the latter is sold in a powdered state. 
Amongst other kinds of pulse, the principal are, mnshooro,t and booth.:); The cul- 
tivation of the plantain is a profitable branch of husbandry. 

Trees are rented in Bengal : a mango tree for one roopee annually a cocoa-nut, 
for eight anas; a jack, one roopee ; a tamarind, one roopee; a betel-nut, four anas; 
a tain, four anas ; a date, two anas; a vilwh, four anas; a lime tree, four anas. 
The palms are rented partly for the sake of the liquor which is extracted from them; 
v^^with the juice of the date, molasses and sugar are made ; and the juice of the talu is 
4^sed like yeast. The trunks of some of thejala trees present the appearance of a se- 
ries of steps, the hark having been cut at interstices from top to bottom, to permit 
juice to ooze out. The liquor falls from a stick (driven into the trunk) into a 
pan suspended from the tree. 

* Three Vind; ar- uxnnlly cultivated, shnrsha, r.ayee, and stiw(^t!}>shAr9ha. The drat is the mnst esteemed. 
+ Brvum lens. ; ('icer nrieriuom. ^ Ilindon kinjfs formerly planted, as arts- of merit, as many as a hun- 
dred thousand mango trees in one orchard, and gave them to the ' brainhQns, or to tlie public. The orchard, says 
the hntbor of Remarks on the Husbandry and Interna' Commerce of Beognl, "is what chiefly contributes to ni* 
taeh the peasant to his native soil. He feels a lopersUtfuiu predilection for the trees planted by his ancestor, 
Md derives comfort and even profit from their fruit. Orchards of mango trees diversify the plains in every part 
of Bengal. The delicious fruit, exuberantly borne by them, is a wholesome variety in the diet of the Indian, 
and iCsidi him gratification and even nourishment The palmyra abounds in V char : the j nice extracted by 
wonoding its summit becomes, when fermented, an intoxicating beverage, which is eagerly sought by numerons 
natives, who violo^ the precepts of both the Hindoo and Mabomedan religions, by the use of inebriating liquors. 
The cocoa not thrives io those parts of Bengal which ore not remote from the tropic : this nut contains a milky 
( nice gnUafol to (be palate, and is so nach langht by the Indian, that it even becomes an object of exportation 
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Towards the latter end of October, the fitrmer sows wheats or any of the othei;|ur* 
tides mentioned above, on new land, or on that from which the first harvest of rice 
was raised; and in the beginning of March, the wheat, barley, &:c. are ripe. These 
kinds of grain are cut with the sickle ; they are not trodden out by oxen, bntb^ten 
with a stick ; and are laid up in^olas. The pnce of wheat, in plentiful times and 
places, is about one mon, and of barley about two mans, for a roopee. The natives 
of Bengal seldom eat wheat or barley, so that the consamption of these articles in the 
lower provinces is not great ; the few who do, boil the wheat ^ 'ke rice, and eat it with 
greens and spices fried in oil.* Barley is sometimes fried and pounded, and the flour 
eaten, mixed with molasses, sugar, curds, tamarinds, plantains, or some other vege- 
table; and is also offered to the gods and deceased ancestors. In some of the upper 
provinces, the wheat and barley are very excellent ; and in those parts the consump* 
tion is considerable. 


The different kinds of pulse cultivated in Bengal are commonly split, and fried for 
food ; pulse makes also a part of the ofierings to the gods ; the comsumption isthere* 
fore pretty large. Pease are sold at three or four mans for the roopee. 


From the seeds of the mustard plant the natives make the common oil, which they 

to distant provinces. The date tree grows everj where, bnt eiipeciallj in Vehar ; the wonnded trunk of this 
tree yields a juice which is similar to (hat of the palmyra, and from which sugar it not uofrequently extracted. 
Plantations of areca are common in the centrical paruuf Bengal : its nnt, which is universally consnmed through- 
out India, affords coosiderable profit to the planters. The bassia thrives even on the poorest toils, and abonnda 
in the hilly districts : its inflated enrols are esculent and nutritious, and } ield by distillation an intoxicating spi- 
rit ; and the oil, which is expressed from its seeds, is, in mountainous countries, a common lubstitute for bniter. 
-~Cinmps of bamboos, which, when once planted, continue to flourish so long as they are not too abruptly thin- 
ned, supply Hie peasant with materials for his buildings, and may also yield him profit.” The bamboo is appli- 
ed to innumerable uses by the natives: as, fur the roofs, posts, sides, and doors of their houses; the oars and 
roofs of their boats, their baskets, mats, uinbrollas, fiences, palanqueeos, fishing rods, scaffolding, ladders, 
frames for clay idols, &c. &c. A native chrisUin was one day, lathe presence of the anthor, shewing the 
necessity and importance of early discipline: to illostmte bis proposition, he referred to the bamboo used in a 
wedding palanqneen, which, when quite young, is beat at both ends, to rest on the bearers* shoulders, and is 
tied and made to grow in this shape, which it retains ever after, so that, at the time of cutting, it is fit for use. 

* Flonris ground bytbehand, by different casts of Hindoos, and not nnfreqnentlyby women. The stones are 
ronnd, about three cubits in circumference, and are nude rough on the facr with a chissel, and laid one upon 
another, with n hole in the centre of the uppennost to let down the corn. A piece of wood as a handle it 
fastened in the appermost, taking hold of which the penoa turns it round, and the flour flUlt ont at the edges. 

K 
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genenUj «se for fampsi for mnointing their bodies, and for mixing with their boiled 
riee ; the refuse of the seed thej ^10 to cattle for food. When cheap, this oil is 
sold at ten or eleren sdre the ro^pcto.* — From the seed of the sesamom they also 
make oil, which is used in the same manner as the last ; the voidyds also use it as a 
medicine. — From the seed of the flax plantt they make linseed oil, which is eaten, 
burnt in lamps, and used to anoint the body. The oilman usually mixes mustard 
seed with this, to promote the expression of foe oil, which so injures its quality, that 
it is unfit for painting, &c. Of the pure linseed oil, four or five sers, and of the 
mixed, ten sdrs, are sold for a roopee. Cows eat the refuse ofthe seed after the oil 
is extracted.— From the speds of the taragoond plant the natives make the oil which 
goes by this name, and^which is only used in lamps : it is sold at twelve s6rs for a ^ 
roopee. — From the seeds ofthe ricinus, castor oil is made, which is nsed for lamps, 
and also as a medicine for the rheumatism. . 

The cotton plant is extensively cultivated by the farmers of Bengal, who sow the 
seed in October, and gather the 'roduce in April, May or June. After the farmer 
has dried the seed vessels, he takes out the cotton, and sells it to merchants and 
others, in plentiful seasons, at four roopces the man, but when more scarce, at six and 
even eight roopees. ^ . 

Opium, says Mr. Colcbrookc, is provided in the provinces of Vehar and Benares. 
The most tedious occupation is that of gathering the opium, which for more than 
a fortnight employs several persons in making incisions in each capsule in the even* 
ing, and scraping off the exuded juice in the morning. If the greater labour bo con- 
sidered, the produce ofabigha of poppy, reckoned at seven roopees eight anas, is 
not more advantageous than the cultivation of corn. 

T<foa€eo,' it is probable, adds the same writer, was unknown to India, as well as 
to Euro^, before the discovery of America. It appears, from a proclamation of Ja- 

• A ler is about tiro poaods i forty ser ii a nfto. ^ t The oatiTei know notbios of the me of (bit fibre 

to make thread. 
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liangeer’s, mentioned by that prince JnliiB own memoirs, that it was introduced hy Eu- 
ropeans into India, either in his, or in the preee^i^ reign. The plant is now culti- 
vated in every part of Hindoost'han; It recp^lies as good soil as opium, and the 
ground must be as well manured. ^ Though it be not absolutely limited to tbi^ame 
provinces, its culture prevails mostly in the northern and. western districts. It is thin- 
ly scattered in the southem^and eastern provinces. In these, it is seldom seen but 
upoD^made ground ; in those occupies the greatest part of the rich land, which is 
interspersed among the habitalipne of the peasantry. 

lladishes and turnips a^ eaten raw by the natives, or fried and eaten with rice; 
but are never given to cattle. The egg^ plant, anti several species of capsicum, says 
Dr. Carey, are also cultivated in Bengal. The fruit of this plant is much used all over 
India as an article of food, as is the capsicum to give a pungent taste to several In- 
dian dishes. Other plants also are cultivated us articles of food. The cucurbi- 
taceous plants are often sown in the fields : the sorts most cultivated are cucumbers 
of two sorts, kurula,^ turvocgri,3 doodhkooslice,^ jhinga,^ taroee,^ kankrolo,? laoo,^ 
kuddoOjS koomurn,* or pumpkin. The three last are suffered to run upon the thatch 
of the huts of the poor, and sometimes upon a bamboo stage', and produce fruit suf- 
ficient for the expenditure of the cuhivators, besides furnishing a large quantity for 
the market. The sweet potatoe another variety of a white colour, and a small 
species of yam, the root of which is about the size of a goose’s egg, are cultivated in 
Bengal. Three varieties of the khchh:j: of the Hindoos occupies a considerable por- 
tion of the soil of some districts, and the produce is as important as potatoes to the 
people of England |j The sugarcane is pretty generally cultivated in Bengal ; num- 
bers plant this cane in corners of their fields, that they may obtain molasses for their 
private use. The following is the method of cultivation : in March, at the time 
of cutting the canes, the farmer cuts off the tops, and plants them in mud, by the side 

3 Solanam Meloncena. 2 Momnrdicar.'iranlia. SCucurbita citrnllns. 4 Trichoaaotbei aafoaa 
5 Lafi'a penuiDgnla. 6 LnflTaacutaDgula. 7 Moiaordica mixta. 8 Cucurbita lagenaria. 9 Cuenrbita alba. 

* Cocurbita pepo. f Coavolvoltts b&tatus. t Aram escaleatam. 

Sec Remarks on the state of AgricuUnre in the district of Dinagrpore, bj the Rev. Dr. Carey. Asiatic 
Jlticarchctj vol.x. 
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«r« pMoeofwater. The; ranain mtUsstito about tfili or ftAoon dajSy daring which 
tiiie hofdooghs the ground which ii to receive them eight or ten times over, till the 
earth ie reduced to]M>wderA Taking tiie cuttings ontofthe mud, lie strijps off^ the 

leaves a second time, and makes the stalk quite smooth ; andlhen plants them in holes 
made at proper distances, putting two or three cuttings in each hole. At this time 
waters and raises the mould round them; some put the reftise of linseed mixed with 
^oter upon the soil which surrounds them. In general, about this time rain de* 

•cends.* In twenty days more he weeds the ground around the young canes, and, 
should there have been no rain, he agsuu waters them. The leaves have now put 
forth, and the young plants arisen : he strips these leaves partly off, and wraps them 
round the canes, tnaO^the wind may have access to the plants ; and he repeats this 
several times, and waters and weeds them as it may be needful during the six follow- 
ing months. In December or January, he cuts the canes, and sells them in the 
market, or makes molasses.t * 


The mtlLused in this workis of the most simple and clumsy construction: the trunk 
.of a tree, about seven cubits long, is put into the earth to the depth of about two 

kT T ir S barometer, iscommoaly very lagaciooB io his prognoHlicationf 

abont tte Breather. His reasooiofs on this subject are ezartly like those of the Jews, Ifatt. zvi, J S, As in 
aoaie parts af the year hb all depends on rain, be dislikes very much “ clouds without wafer,” and can feel 
the force of the UUer comparison when applied to the wicke d, much more 8tron|;ly tbaa a person liviaa in a 
climiWe like that of England. 

+ ThesuRareaae. saysMr. Co\ebroohe, whose very name n as srnrcely known by the ancient inhabitants of 
Enrape, grew Inznriaatly thronghont Bengalln the remotest limes. From India it was introduced Into Arabia, 
and thence into Europe and Africa. A sodden rise in the price of sugar in Great Brilain. parUy qaused by afai* 
lure in the crops of the West Indies, and partly by the increasing consumption of this article tbroagboni Earope 
was felt as a serious evil by the British nation. Tlieir eyes were tnrned for relief towards Bengal , and nofiii 

vain. An immediate supply was obtained from this country ; and (he ezportation of sngar from Bengal to fin- 
rope, which had commenced a few yean earlier, still continues ; and will, it is hoped, be annually increased to 
i^the growing demand for it. From Benares to Ic&ag.poor&, from the borders of Assam to those of Kfii&kfi 
there is scarcely a district in Bengal, or ib dependant provinces, whmio the sngarcane does nnl flourish It 

<hriwi«oste9pecialIylnlheprovlocesofBenare^dhar,liang.poora,^rbhoomee,Vardhttmanh,andMe*dinee. 

pe^lit b ancc^lly enltivated in aU: aodtheieseemto be no other bonndi to the possible prodnetion ofingar 
!■ Bengal but the llmlb of the demand and cooseqaent vent of it The growth for home consnm’pUen, and for the 
inlnnd trade, b ^ast, and It only needs eaconragement to equal the demnod of Earope also. H b cheaply pro- 
duced, and fragaHy manafaelnred. JUw ingar, prepared in a mode peculiar to India, bnt nnalogons to the 
processor making mnscomdo, costs lem than flve shillings sterling per ebt. An equal qnanUty of miucovado 
sugar might be here made at lltUe more tluu this cost j whereas, ia the BHtbh West ladies, it canaot be aford. 
ed for siztima that price. 
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cttliiUy iMTiflg tltfeo cubits abovegronnd, excavated at the top about a Ibot deep, and 
perforated, near the bottom, to let oat the liquor. Into this excavation foils another 
trunk of a tree like a pestle, which passes throil^h a hollow piece of wood resem* 
bling a hopper, in which is placed the cane, cut into small lengths. From thisjimstlc 
isjiuspended a lever, to which five or six bullocks are fastened to draw it round, and 
thus bruise the sugarcane. A board is hnng to the lever, and stones put on it, to 
preserve the balance. Sometimes a man sits on this board for this purpose, and goes 
round with the machine. To prevent the lever from sinking down, it is tied to the 
top of the trunk which is fastened in the ground. This mill is called Mahashala. 
The oil mill is upon the same construction, but smaller, and requires only one bul- 
lock. The Hindoos have another mill, called Chiirkee, which is in the form of two 
screws, rolling one upon another. At each end two persons sit to turn the screws 
round ; and in the middle, on each side, two other persons sit, and receive and give 
back the lengths of the cane till the juice is sufficiently squeezed out. A pan is put 
beneath to receive the juice, which is afterwards boiled once into molasses, from 
which the Hindoos make sugar, sugar-candy, and many sorts of sweetmeats. 

No argument, says Mr. Colebrooke, occurs against the probability of annotto, 
madder, cofiee, cocoa, cochineal, and even tea, thriving in British India. India 
does furnish aloes, asafcetida, benzoin, camphire, cardamoms, cassia lignea and cas- 
sia buds, arrangoes, cowries, China root,* cinnabar, cloves, cinnamon, nutmegs, 
mace, elephants' teeth, gums of various kinds, mother of pearl, pepper, (quicksilver, 
and rhubarb, from China,) sago, scammony, senna, and safiron ; and might furnish 
anise, cofender, and cumin seeds, and many other objects, which it would be tedious 
to enumerate. , 

The sdll of the lower parts of Bengal, as far as the tide reaches, is a porous clay, 
on a subtratum of very black clay, which* lies at a greater or less depth, according 
to circumstances. That of the middle parts ef Bengal is a rich deep loam, and that 
of the upper parts north of the Ganges, is diversified with loam and clay; most of 

* China root grawi natnrally on the noantaim near Sylliet ; hai^bef n introdaced into the MiMion Garden, 
Serampore, and- ntight be caltiratcd to any extent. 
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the lower lands, on the mar j^ins of the rivers, bein|^ loamj, and the higher lands daj* 
la soma instances, however, this order is inverted, the lower parts being clay, and 
the high lands loam. The Hindoos seldom manure their land.* 

The author collected observations on the state of the weather in Bengal, during 
the year 1804, which were presented to the reader at large in the former edition; 
the result* of the whole will be found in the following summaiy, which he knows not 
where to introduce with more propriety than in this place : ^ 

i 

From that statement it appeared, that in what the natives call the cold, or harvest, 
season, via. Iroin about ths middle of November to the middle of January, the ther- 
mometer stood, in November, at from 75 to 80 ; in December, from 66 to 70. 


In the devty season, viz. from the middle of January to the same period in March, 
the thermometer was from 74 to 88. In the former part of Januaiy it was very cold, 
but afterward^ (in consequence of the haziness of the atmosphere), it became warm- 
er, and the thermometer ascended up to 90. Still, however, down to the end of Fe- 
bruary, the air was cool and pleasant, though woollen clothes became rather bur- 
densome to persons who do not spend their days unddr the pankha.t j 

i ' 

In what the natives call the vQsnntu, or budding time, viz. from the middle ofMarch 
to the same period in May, the thermometer was from S5 to 95. The hot winds be- 

j 

* Thr (crncml boil of Ben|^l is clay, wiUi a consideraMc proportion of silicionssand, fertilized by varioui 
baits, and by decayed substances, animal and vef^et.'ible. In the flat country, sand is every vrhere the basis of 
Ibis stratum of productive eartb: it iodicateH an accession of soil on land which has been gained hy the dcreJic* 
tioa of water. The pmeress of this operation of oaiure presents i (seif to the view la the deviations of the great 
riven of Bengal, where ebangex are often sudden, and their dates ^meabered.—il/r. Colcbrooke. 

+ The pttnkba is a frame of wood about twelve feet long, three or four feet wide, and two inches thick, co* 
vered wftii canvas, and suspended by ropes from the top of the room. It is generally hung over the dining ta> 
ble, and Is drawn and let go again, so as to agitate the air, by a servant standing at one side of the room. In the 
hot weather, some Europeans sit under the piiokha from morning till night, and place (heir rouchs under it, when 
they takea nap ;seversl are kept going in the chnrches at Calcutta during divine service. A leafof theCorypha 
ttmbracnlifera, with the pedtiole cot to the length of about ii ve feet, and pared round the edges, forms a very ei> 
celleat Can, which, when painted, looks beaatifol, and which is waved by a lervaatetanding behind (he chair. 
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gan in March, and iMcame hotter in April.* Towards the latter end of March, the 
▼iolent winds, called the north- westers, commence ; and during this season the atmos- 
phere is very often lowering, but the rain is seldom heavy, except during the storm. 

.In the hot season, viz. from the middle of May' to that period in July, the ther- 
mometer, in May, ascended ^om 85 to 93, 94, and even to 99, and, in the former 
part of June, from 95 to 98. During these months, the heat is often very oppressive ; 
the body is in a st^ of continual perspiration, even in the bLade, and two or three 
changes of linen are sometimes necessary in the course of the day. 

In the wet season, viz. from the middle of July to the same period in September, . 
the author found the thermometer, upon an average, to be from 85 to 90. From 
this it will be seen, that the rains have a considerable effect upon the air, so as to sink 
the thermometer eight or ten degrees, yet in this season the want of air becomes ve- 
ry oppressive. 

In what the natives call the suriid, or sultry season, viz. from the middle of Septem- 
ber to the same period in November, the thermometer appears to have stood, upon 
an average, at from 86 to 90. 

The rains seldom end before the middle of October, except the season be very 
dry. Were it not that the rains have such an important effect upon the productions 
of the earth, and did they not so agreeably change the face of nature, people would 
wish them at an end long before the season expires. In ihn rains, every thing 
grows mouldy, the white ants multiply into myriads, and devour alliiefore them ; it 
is difficult to preserve woollen clothes, and a thousand other things from decay. 


In September and in the beginning of October the natives die in great numbers. 

* In order to cool the hot wind on its entrance into the hoase, Europeans place wliut nre called (atees in the 
windows and door-ways. These tatees are made of the frajrrunt roots of the andropop:uo innricata, (ku»>.k1b) 
spread andfiuteneil upon n frame tiu* sir.eof the window or door, and laticcd with split bamboos. The wiml 
easily penetrates these tutees, which are kept wet by n nervant’s throw In^ water upon them ; and thus the wind, 
as itentersthe room, is most agreeably cooled, and by this contrivance, even in the hotwinds, tteheatin rooms 
Ifccomet more tolerable than in times when the atmosphere is close and sultry. 
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Three fonrthi ofthose who die ddripi^ the whole jeePi itiieaidi die m July, Aegnit, 
Seplea^, and October. 

SomeEoropeaiis are.more healthful at one period of the year, and some at anotheri 
but the longer a peieon stays in India, the more he is affected by the cold, A simple 
and light diet, a trenail mind, caution against sudden dianges in the air, and 'mode- 
rate exercise, seem to be the most necessary things in Bengal to preseire health. 

The cold is scarcely ever so great as to produce ice, except in the northern parts. 
Yet many poor, forwent ofcIoHiing, suffer much in the cold season, and numbers of 
cattle perish througl|<ecild and want of food. The natives complain much more of 
the cold than of the heat ; and yet theheat b someilmes so intense,' that even native 
travelers are struck dead by it. The' storms of wind and rain are frequently tre- 
mendous, tearing up trees, overturning houses, &c. and in the wet season, at times, 
the rain descends in sheeb rather than in drops, so that in twenty-four hours, a whole 
dbtrict is overflowed. 

The hot winds are trying, especially in the upper provinces, though some Europeans 
are very healthful at thb season ; through what is called the prickly heht, the bodies 
of multitudes, 'especially new-comers, are almost coi^ered with pimples, which prick 
like thorns. Exposure to the sun very often brings on bilious fevers; bo^s are also 
very commen during the hot season. I have sometimes wondered that the rheuma- 
tism should be so prevalent in Bengal, but 1 suppose it b owing to the heat leaving 
the body in so unfit a state to bear the chills of the night air ; still the fishermen, 
exposed to bbxing sun through the day, sleep without apparent harm in the 
open air on their boats all night, almost without any covering: it is common too 
for multitudes of the natives to sleep under trees, and even in the open air by the 
side of their shops or houses. In thb respect, we see that the body is whatever 
habit makes it : he who sleeps qn a stone, or a board, is as much refreshed as the 
man who lies on a feather-bed; and he who sleeps on hb open boat, or in a damp 
place in the open street, wiA a rag for a coverlid, sleeps as soundly as the man who 
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.tlmts np his room for fimr of the ai§fht-dews, and emps under a thick eoverltd, taflk« 
ing the curtains round him.* Many poor natiyes deep in places, where, if somepeo* 


pie were to set their ibet they would receive cold. Almost on the soft earth, with a 
single doth for their covering, multitudes may be seen eveiy night lyii)g l^tfi^side 


of the street in Calcutta. One night’s lodging of this kind would, in all probability, 


huny a European to his grave. 


. Were 1 disposed to pursue a contrast betwixt the climate of Bengal and that of 
England, it would be ea^ to turn the scale on either side. For instance, it might be 
said, that in Bengal nature always appears in an extravagant mood. In the rainy 
season, during sevnal months, the rains descend in torrents, inundate the plains, 
and by giving an amtzing stimulus' to vegetation, transform the whole countiy into 
a wilderness. , In tie summer, the beams of the sun smite to'death the weary tra« 
veller, and bum the earth to a cinder. When the winds blow, they either scorch 
you, or rise ii|tQ an enfuriated tempest, hurling to destruction the tall pines, and 
the lowly dwellings of the cottagers; and even the cold of Bengal was well describ- 
ed by an honestpeotchman, ** I can bear the chilling blasts of Caledonia, but this— 
this cold, 1 knownot what to do with it.” I might add, that in Bengal the flowers 

are not so sweet the birds do not sing so charmingly, the gardens are not so pro* 

» 

• Ganxe. or what w called moiqaitoe caiHuni. are absolalAv neceuary in tbii eonntryt tteie ineeti beinf 
peculiarly treublceon , MillioM upon mlUiou inSeit the boaaee in Calcutta, where eren a plongh*boy would 
inraio leek reit unleiiLrotected by curtains. Even with this advantafc, aperioa will scarcely be able to sleep t 
for these troublesome iests haunt the hcd, haag on the curtains, and excite In the peinon, half asleep, the fear 
that they are coming t^ltack him in a body, like » pack of blood>hoands. Their proboscis Is eery long i and, 
as soon as It entm the iUi, it pricks Tcry sharply ( and if notdriten away,tbcmniquUoefilbhhnself sritb blood 
till It shines throagh bisiia. If be be perceived when thus distended with blood, he beooLes aa easy prey, 

bat If yoa sniie him, youdothei will be covered with blood. The natives are leas diatarbed by these inieets, 
SIS they give their skins a Wid|of oil i bat Enrop«ns Just arrived are a deliclons repast, aad U often happens, 
that (hey are so covered m ma^uitoe bites, that it would be thought they bad eao^t the neailef. Wbea a 
person lBveryiiTitable,'hei|^cIie8 his arms, legs, &c.till they become full ofiroiads,aad betbnsinflietsonbim* 
self Uill greater tormeoti. i^arlon scene is exhibited when a European is dtat^poiated in obtaining cartains : 
he lies down, nod begins toesleepy perhaps, when the mosquitoes bun about hb ear, and threaten to lance 
him. . While he drives di^firom hb cars or nese, two or three sit OB bbthei, aad dnwhb blood) whilehe 
b aiming hit blows at those if|i, feet, others agein sieac hb nose, and whatever part amanes the rmtiag postares, 
heeomes a prey to the musqnles, who never give ep the contest tin they have racked to the full land can never 
he kept off, bat by the peno^Uing ap, and dghti% with them ail night. 

1 1 
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diietiv^ the fruit is not so wiom and delidous, nor are the "meadows so green, sh ’ 
in jBni^d; 

On the other hand, it might be uiged, that in Bengal we have none of the long and 
dreadful frosts, killing evei^ vegetable, as in England ; none of that sleety, dripping, 
rainy weather that is experienced there, so that in a senie it rains in England all the 
year round, while in Bengal the sky is clear the greater part of the year. In England 
the days are so gloomy, that multitudes sink into a despondency which terminates 
in insanity, and many die by their own hands; there the harvest is often destroyed 
by bad weather, or tails for want of sun. In England, many perish in the snow, and 
with the cold ; your fingers ache, and your back id chilled, even ly the fire-side, and 
multitudes die of colds, consumptions, asthoms, and many otI|er diseases, the ef- 
fect of the climate. 

Now, by softening down the disadvantages, and bringing forward the fiivoura* 
ble circumstances, on either sir e, how easy would it be to mislead a person who 
had not seen both countries. If a fair and just comparison b^formed ^twixt 
England and Bengal, as it respects climate, 1 should think England ought to have 
the preference, but not in the degree that some persons imagine;* aid yet, 1 think, the 
middling and lower orders do not suffer so much from the wealhe in Bengal as the 
same classes do from the cold and wet in England ; for, to resisfthe heat, a man 
wants only an umbrella made of leaves, or be may sit under a tre ; while, to resist 
the cold, rain, hail, and snow of a northern climate, without thi*« clothes, a good 
fire,alnd a warm house and bed, he, is danger of perishing,^^ 

If there be any thing in the climate of Bengal which make it unhealthful, it is, 

• ir the following M^niftriUiMi^raaertionorFtfnter, iabisnotn’to Barti>loneo*^yflfe to the Fast Indies, be 
j«t,lhe preference mast certainly be given to the climate of England. « Tbc inlej heat in tbetropiral regi'nnt 
if detractive both to men and animalf. At CalcnUa, which lies at a considera^ diftance from the line, wild 
pigeons sometimes drop down dead at noon, while flying over the market-place. People who are then employ- 
ed in any labour, sack as writers in Ihefervice of the East India Company, wh^correspondence often will not 
admit of deUy, Bit naked immerKd up to the neck in large vcsmIs, into which dl water IscontiDDally pumped 
by flaves from a w ell. Such a country cannot be fkvonrable to beallh or ldeviiy.”~We fbould think not. 

What say you, wriicn to the Qen. Compaiiy, up In Uie neck in wnteri— b nofa an abomioablc country I 
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no doubt, the flatness of the country, and its consequent inundations and stagnant 
waters. 

Hth C^j#. From a kshiitrij^n and a fhmale shoodru arose the Na|)ilu8,^^jNr&(ir- 
heri. The Hindoos, even the poorest, not only never shave themselves, they ne- 
ver cut their own nails 4 and some barbers are devoted to the work of cleaning cars. 
These persons may be seen in the streets, with a kind of skewer, covered at one end 
with cotton, in their hands, seeking employment. The wivcb of the barbers cut the 
nails, and paint the feet and the hands, of the Hindoo women ; these women never 
have their hair cut; the more and the heavier it is, the more ornamental it is con- 
sidered ; they wash it by rubbing clay into it at the time of bathing. t Rich men are 
shaved every day ; the middling ranks once in six or eight days, and the poor once 
in ten or fifteen. The poor give about a farthing ; the middling and upper ranks, 
about a half-penny a tinic. The barber makes use of water, but not of soap ; yet the 
Hindoo manifests the utmost patience while he shaves all round the head, (leaving 
a tuft of hair in the middle at the back of the bead, which is commonly tied in a knot), 
his upppr lip, chin, forehead, armpits, sometimes his breast, bis ears, the inside of 
his nose, his wrists and ancles, round his eye-brows, &e. Some do not shave the 
upper lip ; and mendicants leave the whole beard. Shaving is never done in tho 
house, nor in a shop,^ but sometimes under a small shed, or a tree ; very often in 
the street or road. The Hindoos never wrar wigs : the climate does not require it ; 
and it would shock their feelings exceedingly to wear the hair of another, especially 
of a dead man. 

The barbers, like theiji^nglish brethren, dabble a little in pharmacy; but they nei- 

• One of the Hindoo poets hufixed a sad sti{;inaon the barbers by a verse to thlfc purport 
sages, Aarfidu,— flwoaj tke beasts, the jackal— among the birds, the cri%—end among men, the barbet—is the most 
ara/tjf, 

i They consider their hair ns an essential ornament, and the cutting it off as a shocking degradntioD.fbc mark 
of a idowhood. “ If it be a shame for » a omao to be shorn or shaveD, lei her be covered.” 2 Cor. xi. 5. The 
Hindoo women are very carefal also lo Leve their headscovered, and never fail to draw the veil o»er their faces 
su the approach of a stranger. 

t The barben have no poles, nor are there any such thinp as sig n>boards against the shops in Bengal. 
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liter Meed people^ nor draw their teeth, ttoe remediee bein^ eeldom ratorted to in 
BengnL Thefingerend toe neilsarecut with an wstroment likean engraver'e 
toeA; with another inetrument wotmda are probed, and the barber has hit raeor, 
tweeners, comb^ a amall mirror, a whet(|Rone, a strap. Sec, 

Many of the barbers peruse books in the colloquial dudects, and alew have eren 
gained a smattering of English and Persian. Some pursue other callings, and are 
corn-merchants, shop-keepers, servants to native merchaiHs, dec. 


8th CUui. From a kshotri^u and a female sbobdru sprung the ModOkas, or con- 
fecUtmen, They m?ke and sell near a hundred different sweetmeats, principallj com- 
posed of sugar, molasses, flower, and spices.^£zcept the cocoa-nut, they never use 
fruit in sweetmeats. The BengalSes, if their circumstances admit of such an indul- 
gence, eat large quanUtieswf sweetmeats eVeiy day, and give them to their children 
lb the injury of their health. At weddings, shraddhns, and at almost eveiy re%ious ce- 
remony, sweetmeats are eaten in large quantities : the master of a feast is praised, 
^ proportion to the quantify of sweetmeats offered to the image. If a market- 

[dace contain a hundred Vlhpi§1^irelTi?or fifteen of them will belong to confectioners. 
These sweet things, howeyer, are not veiy delicate, if compared with those made 
n Europe. Some persons of this east are farmers, merchants, servants, dec. A 
iegree of wealth is acquired by a few, and many are able to read the popular tales 
^d poems in Bengali. 

f Ckuv. From a shoodru and a female kshatriyo arose the Koombhokaros, or 
who make a considerable variety of earthen WBre,^i6ter houses with clay, 
also make bricks, tiles, spouts, balustrades, and those init^es, which, after having 
hram worshipped certain days, are thrown into the rivers or pools ; as well as a num- 
hM^ of playthings, as birds, horses, gods, coaches, and elephants, which are painted 
eif gilt Bricks, which are also made by other casts, are sold at one roopee twelve 

anas, or two roopees, the thousand ; but they are not so good as those made in Eng- 
land. The brick-kilns assume a pyramidical form; a moderate kiln contains about 
two hundred thousand bricks. The potters also dig wells, and make the round pots 
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wkh which they are cased,* the edges of which lap over each othei^, and Ibnii a so* 
lid wall of pots, more compact than any brick work, and de8cendln|;, in some bii^ 
stances, one hundred and fifty cubits below the surface of the earth. Each pot is 
about two inches thick, and a fiaot deep. » . 

• 

Many articles made by the Hindoo potterft resemble the coarse earthen ware used 
by the poor in England. They do not glaze their common pots ; nor have they 
any thing like porcelain, or the white jugs or basons of England ; all their wares be- 
ing made of brown day, to which they give a lighter or darker colour in baking. The 
potter sells his wares in the market, scarcely ever at his own house. A few of the 
potters are men of some property ; and many can read the popular stories in Ben- 
galee. 

lOtA Class. From a shoodru and a female kshutriyu arose the Tatees, or wtaoers^ 
the six divisions of whom have no intercourse so as to visit or intermany with each 
other. These shoodrds are numerous in Bengal, yet, except in their own business 
they are said to be very ignorant. Their loom is in substance the same as the Eng- 
lish, though much more simple and imperfect. They lay the firame almost on the 
ground, and sitting with their feet hanging down in a hole cut in the earth, they car* 
ry on their work. 

Women of all casts prepare the cotton-thread for the weaver, spinning the thr ead 
on a piece of wire, or a veiy thin rod of polished iron, with a ball of day at one end } 
this they turn round with the left hand, and supply the cotton with the right. The, 
thread is then wound upon a stick, or pole, and sold to the merchants or weavers. 
For the coarser thread, the women make use of a wheel very similar to that of the 
English spinster, though upon a smaller construction. The mother of a femily, in 
some instances, will procure as much as firom seven to ten shillings a month by spin* 
ning cotton. 

• Tbe BengalSSt baye no pnnpf, and conequenflj procorc Iheir driakiog water alorait wholly from pooli 
or riven ; few welli predueo good water. 
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The eotne doths worn fagr the nativea are made in almoat eveiy village ; the bet- 
ter Borti) in the neighbourhood of Shantee-pooru, Goorapo, Horee-paltt, Yilraha* 
nagoro, Chandru-kona, Dhaka, Rajbol-hata, Krishnu-ddvo-poorUjKsheerapaee, Ra« 
dha-nogoru, B^ldkoochee, and Herein. 

The Hon. Company have (aclories at Shantec-poorn, Percoa^ Dwarahata^.KshSra* 
paee, Radha-nngara, Ghatalu, Dhaka, hJaldn, JnngS-pooru, Rajumahol, Hdr£lo, 
Bdlu-koochee, Nndeeya, liamh-pooru, Boyalija, Sonar* ga, Chondru-kona, and Veer- 
bhobmee, where advances are made to the weavers, who, in a given time, produce 
doths according to order. At the Dhaka factory, some years ago, cloths to the va- 
lue of eighty lacks cf roopees were bought by the Company in one year.* At Shantee- 
poorn, 1 am informed, the purchases, in some years, amount to twelve or fifteen 
lacks ; at Maldu to nearly the same sum, and at other places to six or twelve lacks. 
1 give these amounts from bare report. 

Bengalee merchants hare numerous cloth factories in different parts of the coun- 
try : and some employ annual!) 2'\000, others 50,000, others a lack, and others two 
or three lacks, of roopees, in the purchase of cloths. 

At Shantee-pooru and Dhaka, muslins are made which sell at a hundred roopees 
a piece. The ingenuity of the Hindoos in this branch of manufacture is wonderful. 
Persons with whom I have conversed on this subject soy, that at two places in Ben- 
gal, Sonar-ga and Vikrnm-poorn, muslins are made by a few families so exceeding- 
ly fine, that four months are required to weave one piece, which sells at four or five 
hundred roopees. When this muslin is laid on the grass, and the dew has fiillen 
upon it, it is no longer discernible. 

At Baloocharu, near Moorshndubad, Bankoora, and other places, silks are made, 
and sold to the Company and to private merchants. The silk- weavers are, in a great 
measure, a distinct body from the cloth-weavers. 


• Tbu (act ww BcntJoaed lo ne b; a atleman to (be lervice, bat (be exact jear I do no* remember. 
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Blankets are made in Bengal, and sold at a roopee each; but they are veiyeotrse 
^ and thin. Indeed^ the wool, or rather hair, which grows on the Bengal sheep^ if 
so short and coarse, that a warm garment can scarcely be manufactured from it 

A thick cloth, called tnsiirri, is made irom the web of the gootee insect in the dis- 
trict of VJerbhoomee, &c. 

The cloths worn by the natives are called sharee, (women^'s dresses) yoro, dhootee, 
oorhanee, paguree, (turban), t*hdtee, &c. This last sort is worn by widows alone. 
It is perfectly white, whereas the cloth worn by married women has always attached 
to it a border of blue, red, or some other colour. 

The cloths exported are, three sorts of mnlmhl, four sorts of nuyunasookha, ta- 
rumdanu, khasa, survutee, guru, fiatnaee, bhagillpooree, dhakaee, jamdanu, dwoo- 
riya, charkhana, roomulu, vandipota, palangposhu, kshnruvutee, long cloth, doosou- 
tee, tchata, boolboolchusma, chit, ghadeya, banarasee, bootidaru, soophurphenee, 
tarutora, kalagila, kshwrushukru, karadbaree, kootnee, shooshee, dimity, bafta, &c. 

Cotton piece goods, says the author of Kemarks on the Husbandry and Internal 
Commerce of Bengal, are the staple manufacture of India. The various sorts, 
fabricated in different provinces, from the north of Ilindoost’hanu to the southern 
extremity of the peninsula, are too numerous for an ample description of them in 
this place. A rapid sketch must here suffice. It will serve to convey some notion 
of the various manufactures distributed through the districts of Bengal and the ad- 
jacent provinces : Plain muslins, distinguished by various names according to the 
fineness and to the closeness of their texture, as well as flowered, striped, or chequer- 
ed muslins, denominated from their patterns, are fabricated chiefly in the province 
of Dhaka. The manufacture of the finest sorts of thin muslin is almost confined to 
that province: other kinds, wove more closely, are fabricated on the western side of 
the Delta of the Ganges ; and a different sort, distinguished by a more rigid texture, 
does not seem to be limited to particular districts. Coarse muslins, in the shape of 
turbans, handkerchiefs, &c. are made in almost every province ; and the northent 
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pArttofB(MniAifiM^boith|dAin Biidflof^^ muBliai, wluoii m not ill adapttd 
to onmreon uwi, Chongli incopoUe of inatainiiig any eompotition with tho beontilhl 
' and iBuutable&farict of Dhaka. Under the general appellatkm of calieoesi are in- 
cinded varioiu sorts of doth, to which no English names hare been affixed. They 
are for the most part known in Europe by their Indian denomlnatioBs. Khasas 
V are ftbricated in that part of Bengal which is'^sHuatednortii of the Ganges, between 
r^||m llfiboBondaand IchamStee rivers. Cloths, iwarly similar in quality, and bearing 
mw^eaine name, are made nm Tanda, in the ▼u:ir*s dominions. Baftas are manu- 
ftctnredin the southWest oomei^bf Bengal, near LokshmeS-poorn; and again, on the 
western frontier of Bpnares, in the neighbourhood of Allahabad; and also in the 
province of Vdhai 2 nd in some other districts. Sanas are the chief fabric of Oris* 
sa; some are made in the districts of M£din5-pooro; more are imported from the 
contiguous dominions of the Marhattas. A similar doth, under the same denomi- 
nation, is wrought in the eastern parts of the province of Benares. Gburhas are the 
manu&cture of YSrbhSomee ; still coarser doths, denominated genis and gezinas, 
are wove in almost eveiy district, but especially in the Dooab. Other sorts of doth, 
the names of wlpch would be les « fiimiliar to an English reader, are found in various 
districts. It would be superfluous to complete the enumeration. Packthread is wove 
into sackdoth in many places ; apd, especially, on the northern frontier of Bengal 
proper ; it is there employed as doatbing, by mountaineers. A sort of canvas is 
made from cotton in the neighbourhood of Patna and of Chatiga ; and flannel well 
wove but ill fulled, is wrought at Patna and some other places. Blankets are made 
eveiy where for common use. A coarse cotton doth, dyed red with cheap materi- 
als, is very generally used : it is chiefly manu&ctured in the middle of (he Dooab. 
Other sorts, dyed of various colours, but especially blue, are prepared for inland 
commerce, and for exportation by sea. Both fine and- coarse calicoes receive a to- 
pical dying, with permanent and with fugitive colours,.for commoit use, as well as 
fiir exportation. The province of Benares, the dty of Patna, and the neighbour- 

hood of Gakntta, are the prindpal seats of this manufocture ; concerning which we 
cannot omit to remark, that the making of chintz appears to be an original art in In- 
dia, long aiBee invented, and brought to so great a pitch of excellency, that the in- 
genuity of artists in Europe has hitherto added little improvement, but ip the supe* 
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.lior ele^ce of the pattenii.-~The arts of Europe, on the other hand, hare 
'imitated in India, but without complete success; and some of the more ancient ma« 
nufactures of the country are analogous to those, which hare been now introduced 
from Europe. We allude to several sorts of cotton cloth. Dimities of varicnis^inds 
and patterns, and dotfas resembling diaper and damask-linen, are now made at Dha- 
ka, Patna, Tanda, and many other places. — ^The neighbourhood of Moorshtidnbad 
is the chief seat of the manufacture of wove silk: tafeta, both ^in and flowered, 
and many other sorts for inland commerce and for exportation, are made there, 
more abundantly than at any other place where silk is wove. Tissues, brocades, 
and ornamented gauzes are the manufacture of Benares. Plain gauzes, adapted to 
the uses of the country, are wove in the western and southern comer of Bengal. The 
weaving of mixed goods, made with silk and cotton, flourishes chiefly at Malda, at 
Bhiigrilii-poorii, and atHoinc towns iti the province of Rurdwan. Filature silk, 
which may be considered as in an intermediate state, between the infancy of raw 
produce, and the maturity of manufacture, has been already noticed. A consider- 
able quantity is exported to the western parts of India ; and much is sold at Mirza- 
pooru, a principal mart of Benares, and passes thence to the Marhatta dominions, 
and the centrical parts of Flindoost’hand. The teser, or wild silk, is procured in 
abundance from countries bordering on Bengal, and from some provinces included 
within its limits. Tlic wild sillfe#rorins are there found on several sorts of trees, 
which are common in the forests of Sylhet, Asam, and Dekhin. The cones are 
large, but sparingly covered with silks. In colour and lustre too, the silk is far in- 
ferior to that of the domesticated insect. But its cheapness renders it useful in the 
fabrication of coarse silks. The importation of it may be increased by encourage- 
ment ; and a very large quantity may be exported in the raw state, at a very moderate 
rate. It might be used in Europe for the preparation of silk goods ; and, mixed with 
wool or cotton, might form, as it now does in India, u beautiful and acceptable ma- 
nufacture.* 

1 1th Ciass. From a shoodru and a female kshntriyd arose the Kormukards, or diadt* 

* 1 hope the author will excuie the alterationi made in the writing of the names in tHi article. 

M 
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who are ttdt veiy niimeroiiB : in populous villages there may be tw^r three 
Cunilies, but in some districts six or eight villages contjun soarcely more than one. 
Under the superintendance of a European, the Bengal blacksmith becomes a good 
workman, but every thing which is the offspring of his own genius alone, is clumsy and 
,|iadly finished. Amongst other articles, he makes arrows, bill-hooks, the spade.hoe, 
i,lhe farmer's weeding knife, the.^lough-share, the sickle, a hook to lift up the 
’hile the oxen m treading it out ; as well as mils, locks, keys, knives, chains, 
iTaaors, cooking utensils, builders' an! joiners* tools, instruments of war. See, 
Very few df these shoodrus are able^to read. 

12th CUat* From a voish^o and a female kshutriyn arose the Magodhns, viz. per* 
sons employed near the kingro awake him in the morning, by announcing the hour, 
describing the beauties of thd morning, lucky omens, and the evils of sloth ; repeating 
the names of the gods, &c. They likewise precede the king in his journies, an- 
nouncing his approach to the inhabitants of the towns and villages through which he 
is to pass.* 

I3th Class, From a kshutriyu and a female bramhin arose the Malakarhs, or sc/l- 

of flowers. They prepare the wedding crown for the bridegroom, asVell as the 
lamps and the aitificial fiowers carried in the mai^iage procession.t The mala- 
karus also make gun-powder and fire* works; work in gardens; sell flowers to the 
bramhdns for worship, j; and to others as ornaments for the neck, &c. 

14/h, 15th, and 16 <r Classes, From a kshntriyu and a female bramhun arose the 

• AB(»!h-r cast of p-ople gd tsro or three dijs* journey before (be kinj;, and command the inhabitants lo 
dear and repair the ways ; a Tcrjr necessary step this ip a country where there are no public roads. “ Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord , make his paths 'rtraijlit. Every valley shall be filled, and every monntai n and hill 
Anil be brought low; and the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough ways shall be made imooth.” 

+ This crown li principally made with the stalk of a species of mlllingtonia, covered with ornaments, and paint 
ed with variomcolonn; the laApt are made of talk mineral, aod the flowen^ormillingtonia painted : they are 
fixed on rodi. 

t Flower?, presented to images, are atoo plucked from the tr^ by the worshipper, or by bis wife, 
or children, or sertfkMs. Person plncking these flowers, or carrying them to temples, in small baskets, may 
be constantly seen in a asoraiog as the traveller paiies along. 
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tne,^ 4ir charioteen, and from a voishyu and a female slSodra, the Tileeii Slid 
TamboohkfB, or thop-keepers. The latter cultivate and sell the pawn leaf.* 

17/ A C/oit. Fromakayast’hd and a female voishyn arose the Tukshhkus, orj^ert. 
The Hindoo joiners make gods, bedsteads, window frames, doors, boxes, seats, pillars 
for bouses, &;c. They also delineate idol %ure8 on boards, and sometimes paint 
the image; some engage in masonry* Formerly the H indoo joinars had neither mle, 
compass, nor even a gimblet, nor indeed did the most skMul possess more than ten 
articles of what composes a joiner's chest of tools; but they have now added a num- 
ber, and, under the superinteudance of a European, are able to execute very superi- 
or work. In some villages, several families ofjoinere, in fen others, perhaps, not 
two individuals of this cast, are to be found. The carpenters are in general extreme- 
ly ignorant ; very few arc able to read. 


18M Class. From the same casts sprang the HTjukus, or washermen. The Hin- 
doo washerman viris formerly unacquainted with the use of ^^.ap ; he still makes a 
wash with the urine of cows, or the ashes oftheplanfain, oroftheargemoncnicxicBna. 
He does not rub the cU^ betwixt his hands like the English washerwoman, hut after it 
has been steeped in the wash, and boiled, he dips it repeatedly in water, and beats it on 
a board, which is geuerally placeH by the side of a pool. He formerly knew nothing 
of ironing, clear-starching, or calendering; and he continues the practise of beating 
the clothes of the natives, after they are wasl cd and dried, with a heavy mallet. 

* No penun need be told, that (be ose of thebc(lc-not,^ith lime, (be leoTrsof (be belle vine, and the infpis- 
•ated juice of u species ol miinoea, is universal throughout lodiu. Ai other vnriri} of the belle>nut, ubich is 
much softci than the common sort, is cheurd Miigl> ; or viih rnrdiiniiiinc,^pirr}< »i tubarro ; or vritb the saire 
things uliii-ii were first mentioned, but loose insieiid of being a rapped up in the belle lenvrs. Tbecoir- 

mon areca nut is the prod nee of Dengal ; plantations of that brautifnl palm tree are common throughout the 
lower parts of this province, and the not is no inconsiderable object of inland commerce. The mimosa c’badir 
(or catechu, if this barbarous name mast be retained,) grows w ild in almost every forest throngbout India. Its 
inspissaird Juice (absurdly called terra jnponirn) is an import from ill rultivated districts into those mbicb are 
better inhabited, and need pot thcrefoi e be noticed in tbis place. The belle vine ( a species of pepper) is cul- 
tivated throoghout India ; and its leaves are seldom transported to any considemhle distance from the piree of 
heir growth : covered vineyards containing this plant, or artificial mounds on which they have formerly stood, 
are to be seen io the precincts of almost every town or populous village. The culture is laborious, ud iin.oitly 
tho separate nccupatioo of a particnlar tribe.— A/r. Cokbrooks, 
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Europeans employ these men as servants, or pay them a stipulated price« from half 
a crown to five shillings the hundred. They are ver^ dishonest ; frequently steal- 
ing or changing the clothes with which they are entrusted. The Hindoo women 
do not even wash the clothes of their ownibmilies. 

. 19M Class, ‘ -From a voidynand^ female voishyn sprung the Swornakarus, or 
goldsmiths. ' The principal articles wrought by this cast are images, utensils for 
worship, ornaments, and sundry dishes, cups, &c. used at meals. Gold and silver 
ornaments* are very much worn by Hindoos of both sex.es ; even persons in the low- 
est circumstances, in large towns, wear gold or silver rings on their fingers. The 
work of the swarnukaros is very imperfectly finished. For very plain work, they 
charge one ana, for superior work two, three, or four anas, upon the weight of a 
roopee. They are charged, even by the shastros, with a strong propensity to com- 
mit trauds, by mixing inferior metals with silver or gold. Haja Krishnn-Chaedru- 
Rayo cut ofi* the hands of a goldsmith, who had mixed inferior metals in a golden 
image of Doorga ; but afterwards, for his dexterity, granted him and his heirs an an- 
nual pension of a thousand roopee s. 

20th Class. From the same casts sprung the Soovurnu-brinlkus, who, arc chief- 
ly money-changers, though called bankers. The private property of two or three 
native bankers in Calcutta, it is said, amounts to not less than a million of roopees 
each: they have agents all over the country, through whom they carry oii business, 
allowing ten per cent, interest on money. They buy and sell old gold and silver ; 
also the shells (kourees) used as money; and examine the value of wrought gold 
and silver. Some persons of this cast are employed by merchants and others, to 
detect counterfeit money. 

.«£ach roopee contains in silver the value of fourteen anas, two anas being added 
for the expence of coining. Counterfeit roopees of the same weight as the current 

* The fear of tbierei wa$ ao great aader the native governments, that personi were afraid of wearing costly 
ornamfots, and often buried their property, in a brass or an earthen pot, in the earib : adding a lock ofbair.a 
broken kQuree or twe, and some ashes, as a charm to secure it from the grasp of the messengers of Kooverft, tbc 
god of riches^in other words, tiagfiaredikatiMr own god would ptiuideraeirkeuiei/ 
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one are foand in circulation ; the persons issuing them, coin at less expence than at 
two anas the roopee. These bonikQs stand charged with almost the same propensi- 
ty to commit frauds as the goldsmiths : some of them have, from the lowest state of 
poverty, raised themselves to the possession of immense wealth, several of the rich- 
est Hindoos in Calcutta belonging to this cast. 

2 hi Clots. From a gopo and a female voishyu arose the Toilukaras, or oilmen^ 
who prepare the oil, as well as sell it. They purchase the seeds, from which they 
prepare, in the mill erected in a straw house adjoining to their own, five kinds of oil. 
The oilmen are generally poor and ignorant ; a few have acquired a trifling patrimo- 
ny. The Hindoos use only oil lamps in their houses^ knowing nothing of the use of 
candles.* ' 

S2d Class. From the same casts sprung the Abheerus, or milk-men. Several 
other casts sell milk, but these are the persons to whom this employment properly 
belongs. They are very illiterate. 

The common Hindoo cow seldom gives more than about a quart of milk at a time, 
which is sold for two-pence. The milkman who depends wholly on his business, 
keeps a number of cows, and feeds them in the house with broken rice, rice straw, 
mustard seed from which the oil has been extracted, &c. He very rarely sends them 
out to graze. + The men milk the cows, cut the straw, and feed them ; the women 
gather the dung, and dry it in cakes for fuel, and it is actually sold in the market as 
fuel. The milkman also sells the urine of cows to washermen ; he likewise sells curds, 
whey, and clarified butter. J A good milch-cow is worth sixteen or twenty roopees; 
a bullock, six. For an account of the w^orship of the cow, see the succeeding volume. 

* Anion- the many doinefitic conveniencirs introduced araonj; civilized nations, of which the poorer Hiodoot 
know nothing, may be reckoned, chain, tables, couches, knives and forks, spoons, plates, dishes, olmosl all the 
apparatus of a cook-room, pins, buttons, buckles, needles, soap, stockings, haLs, ficc. &c. The poor have on- 
ly one garment, and that a mere shred of cloth ; three parts of the male popniation never wear shoes ; modest 
women never wear them. The value of all the bouidtold furniture of a common Hindoo day-labourer will not 
amount to more than ten or twelve shillings. 

4 To obtain food for horses, grass is cut up even by the roots. 

$ Stale butter, made hot over the fire, to prevent its becoming more rancid. 
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RM Clou, From a gopa and a female shoodru arose the Dheevuros, or JithermuL 
Several casts follow this emp]o.vmeiit, and ase a variety of nets : some of them very 
large, jrequiring two boats to t^picad them out, and ti^e them op : they frequently 
go on'jtlie water at night, hoping for more^suecess than in the dl^. Many persons 
obtain veiy large turns of money by ferming pools, brooks, lakes, &c, as, after the 
rivers attain a certain height, these pieces of water are crowded with fish. Almost 
all the Hindoos eat fish with their rice, though some voishnuvus, and very religious 
persons, abstain even from fish. In aboiled state, fish was formerly offered to the 
gods, and reckoned among the bloody sacrifices. The fishermen are ver^ hardy, 
sustaining, in a surprizing manner, exposure to a burning sun in the day, and to the 
night dews, when lying Almost naked on their boats ; they are very industrious, but 
continue poor and illiterate. The w'lves of the fishermen, laying aside all the natur- 
al timidity of the Hindoo female, sell the fish in the market, and approach a consider- 
able way towards their sfeters of Billingsgate. 

9Uh Class. Frpm the same casts sprung the Shoundikns, or disiilltrsy who make 
several kinds of arrack, the most common of which is called dh^noo ; and'Ahc princi- 
pal ingredients in which are rice, molasses, water, and spices. These spices are 
said to be made by certain druggists, in the district of Burdwan, from the roots of 
one hundred and twenty-si xMiflerent plants. The distillers place SOlh. of rice, 

and the same quantity of molasses and spices, in a japf^ntaioing 160Jb. of water; and 
close the mouth of the jar with clay, to prevent the entrance 6f the external air ; in 
this state it continues, in the hot weather, five or six days, and in the cold weather, 
eight or ten. After this, the liqour is carried to the still, which, like every other 
article of Hindoo mechanism, is extremely simple, and even clumsy : the earthen pan 
containing the liquor is placed on the fire, and its mouth covered with another pan, 
and the crevices closed with cloy. In the pan which serves for the cover, two 
indbions are made, in which are inserted two bamboo pipes, for conducting tbe steam 
into two pans placed beneath, and into which the other ends of the pipes are inserted. 
The latter pans rest on a board which is placed on a large earthen vessel full of wa- 
ter, and this water a persefeoontinues to throw on the pans to condense the steam 
From the above ingredients, 4QIb. of arraack are made, but the distilleri dilute it with 
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a eontiderable quantity of water. The price is about two* pence the quart ; snnte 
persons drink four quarts without intoxication. Should the liquor prove too weuk, 
the distiller steeps in it some leaves of the jnyupalu. Another kind of arrack is 
called mutichfiSru, ih which the ingredients are> SOlb. of rice; 801b. of molMiscs; 
1601b. of water, and 180 balls of spices. The name of another kind isdi^n^, the 
ingredients of which are nearly the same as those of the last mentioned. Another 
kind of spirit, called panchee, is made with fried rice, spices and water ; the ingre- 
dients are not put into the still, but are merely placed in tbeeun in a wide pan, and 
drawn out when wanted. Other kinds of spirits, as kumhla, narang^, vatavee, 
kayavoo, armanee, golapn, aravoo, and mr^*m5, are prepared by thellindoo distil- 
ler, who also makes anise-seed water. The distillers also make a liquor, which they 
call rum, with molasses, the juice of the tain tree, and the bark of the vabnia; and 
the proportion of each article is, of molasses 1601b. the same quantity ofthe tald 
juice, and SOlb. of the bark. This rum is distilled in copper vessels, the earthen 
ones giving it an oiTeusive smell. 

95th Class^ From a malakaru and a female shoodira arose the Natus, or dancers ; 
but there are at present none of this cast in Bengal. The dancing at the Hindoo 
festivals is performed partly by Masalmans, and partly by different casts of Hin- 
doos, who mix singing with dancing; the Hindoo womenVho dance before the idols 
are of different casts, collected from houses of ill-fame ; at the entertainments called 
yatrn, different casts dance and sing. The feelings of the Hindoos are exceedingly 
shocked at seeing English ladies degrading themselves (as they call it) into dancing 
girls. 

90ih Class. ' From a shobdru and a female braniliiin arose the Cbandalds, who are 
chiefly employed as fishermen or day-labourers. 

97th Class. From a shdodrh and a kshiitriya female arose the Chormokarns, or 
thoe-malcefs. This despised cast makes shoes from different skins, and even from 
that of the cow, which are sold for four-peuce or six-peuoe a pair ; a better kind, 
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which will last two years, for one shilling and siz-pence. Several kinds of gilt and 
ornamented shoes are brought for sale from the upper provinces into Bengal ; these 
cost as much as from three to forty roopees a pair. The shoe- makers are also em- 
ployed as musicians at weddings, feasts, and religious ceremo^es ; the horrid din 
of their music reminds a £uropean, that these men have been used to no sound ex- 
cept Umt of the hammer on the lap-stone. 

- S8th Class. From a rfijtku and a femde voishyu sprung the Patunees, or firrymenf 
who are much employed in Bengal, where there are so few bridges (there are none 
over large rivers.) In some places, the ferry boats are much crowded, and in stormy 
weather they frequmtly upset, when multitudes perish : this is particularly the case 
near Calcutta, where the current is very rapid. 

« ’ _ 

89lh Ckus. From an oilman and a voishyri female arose the Dolavahees ; per- 
sons employed as fishermen, palanqueen bearers, &c. 

90th to the 3Sth Class. From a Maghdhu and a female shoodru arose the Malas, 
another class of Jishermen. From a shoodru and a female kshutriyu arose the Cbasa- 
koivortds who are employed in agriculture. From a voishyh and a female, kshntriyu 
arose the Gopus, a class of milkmen. From a bramhun and a female shoodru arose the 
Varooees, sellers of the panu leaf. From a Malakardand a female shoodru arose the 
Shavhkns. From a Afagudhn and a ihraalc shoodru arose the Shikarees, or hunters. 
From a goldsmith and a female voishyd arose the hlhlugrahees, or sweepers. From 
the same casts also sprung the Kooruvus. From a shoe- maker and a female voishyu 
arose the Tukshouus. 

90th Class. From a dheevu and a female shoo^ arose the Mullus, or snake* 
catchersy and quack-doctors. They carry snakes in baskets as a shew, and, having 
i^pn out dieir poisonous fiings, play with them before the spectators, receiving their 
bite on their arms, folding them*round their necks, &c. at which times they use mu- 
sical instruments ; but there does not appear to be any instances of serpents being 
affected by music, though many Hindoos believe, that they can be drawn oat of 
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thair bolei tbe power of channS} or incantatioDB; and perliaps the Paalmut nl* 
lades to a similar opinion, when he says of the wjcked, “ they are like the deaf ad* 
der, that stoppeth her ear, which will not hearken to the voice of the charmer, charm- 
ing neter so wisel/l*’ -5^ 

js . ■ 

40ih Clati, From a man named D6vala (brought into Bengal by the bird Ghroorn !) 
and a female voishyu, arose the C^iinukus, and Badyu-karus. The former wear the 
poita, and are called Doivogna bramhons; the latter aiye misei'ablc musicians, who 
also make different kinds of mats. 

To a people who use no chairs, and few bedsteads, mats are veiy necessaij : and 
a number are made in Bengal. The name of the most inferior mat is chanch, which 
is made from the grass khiii^,* and is thi'ec cubits and a half long, and hwo cubits 
and a half broad ; it is sold for about two-pence. A coarse mat, called jhentnla, is 
made from the grass mdliya,f and sold for eight anas. The darmhs, made from the 
reed arundo tibialis, are used to sit and sleep upon, as well as to inclose the sides 
and ends of the houses of the poor, twenty or thirty of which are sold for a roo- 
pee. Of another sort, called moula, five cubits long and three and a half wide, and 
made from the above reed cut into small threads, eight, nine, or ten, are sold for a 
roopee. Another kind, used to sit and sleep upon, is made from the grass kuchknehiya ; 
thirty-two of which, four cubits long and two broad, are sold for a roopee. Six- 
teen mats of nearly the same dimensions as the last, made from the grass meliya, are 
sold for a roopee. Yalandiya, a mat made at a village of this name, is veiy much us- 
ed by the natives to sit and sleep upon : eight of them are sold for the roopee. An- 
other kind, called katee, five cubits long and three broad, made from the grass pa- 
tw, sells at half a roopee the pair; superior kinds are sold at one, two, three, four, 
five, six, and even eight roopm the pair. From the rough grass hoglila:^ another 
kind of mat is made, sixty of which are sold for a roopee. From the leaves of the 
date and of the fan palm,^ mats are made, sixteen of which are sold fbr a roopee. 
A very strong mat for floors, which will last many years, is made with split cane8.| 

* Sacehanim fiueam. + Cjperoa inandatn. t Typba elephaata. ^ Boraani flabellifonnb. 

I Calamas rotans. 

N 
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A flocred mit, used in wor^p, ii msde of >the graBi iLaihOi* and aold at different 
prices, from a pennj to one Toopee aadu Another kind, the sheelaldpatak^t Jaid on 
bede or couches on aeooimt of thehADoolttassi are sold from one roopee to five each. 

. 415/ Class, From king Venu, in a miraculous manner, sprung the MM^us, Poo* 
ikidus, Pookkhdins, Khusus, Yavanus, SookshmUs, Kambojus, ShovnrS, and Khu- 
roe. AU Europeans are branded urith the name of Ml^chu, which word, , according 
to the pooranas, denotes persqps who despise the gods, and partake of forbidden food ; 
or, in other words, persons whose manners differ from those of the Hindoos. The 
Mdsnlmans are called Y’uvunus. j; 

^The Hindoos generally speak of thirty-six casU of shuodras ; but those here col* 
lected, froA one of the smritees, amount to nearly fifty ; and the names of several 
more might have been added. 

Remarks on the effects o f the Cast, — The'' Hindoo shastrus bear the most evident 
proofr, that the founders of this system must have been men who designed to deify 
themselves. We can scarcely .suppose that the system originated with a monarch, 
for he would not have placed the regal power beneath that of the priesthood jit could 
only spring from a number of proud ascetics, who, however, were fiw from being sin- 
cere in their rejection of secular affaira, as they secured to their own order all the 
wealth and honours of the country, together with the service of the other three or- 
ders. Agreeably to this plan, the persons of the first order were to be worshipped , 
as gods ; all the duties of the second concentrated in this, they were to protect the 
bramhnns ; the third was to acquire wealth for them, and the fourth to perform their 
menial service : the rules for these orders were so fixed, that thpughtbe higher or- 
ders might sink into the lotver, the latter could never rife, except in another birth. 

The institution of the cast, so far from having contributed to the happiness of 
society, has been one of its greatest scourges, it is the formation ofartificial orders, 
indcpeiidenfly of merit or (fynterit, dooming nine tenths of the people, even before 

• SHrchorMin sooiitnnrnra. , .»alls dicboiOBM. t The Hindoos sny^ that from a safe of this namo 
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.birth) to a state of mental and bodily degradation, in which th^ ire for ever shut out 
from ail the learning and honours of the country. 

The distinctiohl of rank in Europe are founded upon civic merit or leamitig, and 
answer veijjpmportant ends in theaocial union; but this system commences with an act 
of the most consummate injustice' that was ever perpetrated; binds in chains of ada- 
mant nine-tenths of the people; debars them for ever from all access to a higher state, 
whatever their merits may be ; puts a lock upon the whide intellect of three of the 
four orders, and branding their very birth with in&my, and rivetting their chains for 
ever, says to millions and millions of mankind, “ You proceeded from the feet of 
Brumha ; you were created for servitude.” 

Some persons have thought that Hie cast, as it respected mechanical employments, 
must be advantageous, since, by confining the members of one family to one trade, it 
secured improvement. Actual experience, however, completely disproves t^s theory, 
for Hindoo mechanics never introduce a new article of trade, nor improve an old 
one. 1 know, that improvements have been made under the inspection of Europeans, 
but these do not enter into the Argument. For native use, the same cloths, the same 
earthen, brass, iron, and other utendils, the same gold and silver ornaments, in 
use from- time immemorial, un^proved, are in use at this day. But, if these mecha- 
nical employments had been thrown open towll ranks, who can say what advances 
might not have been made in improvement ? Those who are acquainted with the 
effects of European skill and taste on the artists of Bengal, can see very plainly an 
amazing change for the better: the native goldsmiths, joiners, smiths, shoe-makers, 
&c. under the superintendence of Europeans, produce work little inferior to that im- 
ported from Europe. 

But not only is the cast contrary to every priiiciple of justice and policy ; it is re- 
pugnant toevery feeling of benevolence. The social circle is almost invariably com- 
posed of persons of the same cast, to the careful exclusion of others* It arms one 
class of men against another ; it gives rise to the greatest degree of pride and apa- 
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tlij* It fimiB a suffifieDt exoue A>r sat ddng an act of beneTolence towirda anotheri 
diatlHBtBnotoftlieiaBM cart; naj} a mSndjing withthirat will not accept of a oool- 
draught of water from the hands ortlMCup of a pmon of a lower cast. 1 knewa 
Rayhst’hfi) whose son hadrejected the cast^seekan asylum at his ion’s house just before 
.^eath; yet so strong were the prejudioesitfcBS^ that the old man woul^ot eat from 
the hands of his own son, but crawled on his hands and knees to tbehouMof a neigh- 
l^ur, and received food from entire strangers, rather than from his own child, though 
he was then on the brink of that world, where all castsare resolved into those of the 
^'InS^teousand the wicked. ( If a shoodra enter the cook-room of abramhon, the lat- 
throws away all his earthen vessels as defiled j nay the^very touch of a shobdm 
a brainhnn unclean, and compels him to bathe, in order to wash away the stain. 
On the other hand, in the spirit of revenge, the toorus, a dass of shoodrtts, consider ' 
their houses defiled, and throw away their cookung utensils, if a bramhon visit them, 
but they do not thus treat evenaMusolman. The kdy^s, another cast of shoodros, also 
throw Away their cooking vessels if a bramhan come upon their bhat. In short, the 
cast mui^ers all the social and benevpleht feelings ; and shuts up the heart of man 
against man in a manner unknown ey en amongst the most savage tribes. The apa- 
thy of the Hindoos has been noticed by all who are acquainted with their charac- 
ter : when a boat sinks in a storm on the Ganges, and persons are seeit fronting or 
sinking all around, the Hindoos in those boats whidi may remain by the side of the 


river, or in those passing by at the time, look on with perfect ipdiiference, perhaps 
without moving an oar for the of are aejpally p^bing. 




at is the crime lor which a pirson firequently forfeits his cast, and becomes an 
outcast, and an exile for ever ? Perhaps be 1ms been found eating with a virtuous 
firiend ; or, he has embraced the religion of his conscience ; or, he has visited other 


entries on business, and has been compelled, by the nature ofhis situation, to eat 
food not cooked by persons ofhis own cast. For these, or other reasons, the cast 
proscribes him his fiither’s house, and if his mother consent to talk with him, it must 
he by stealth, or at a distance from the place which was once his home, into which 
he must never more enter. Hence the cast converts hospitality, friendship, and the 
desire to visit foreign realms, |j|fo cdipes, and infill on the offender, in some cases, 
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a ptmisfauitot wone than death itself. OhanaBhyamn, a brasihan, about thirtjr*five 
yean agO| went to England^ and loat bis nnk. Gdkoolo, another bramhon, about ^ 
same time^ went to Madras, and was renounced by his relations; but, after incurruig 
some expense in feasting bramhans, he regained his cast. In the year 1808;^ladt* 
smith, of Secampore, returned from Madras, and was disowned by his friends, but after 
expending two thousand roopees amongst the brandians, he was restored to his fiimily. 
In the ymir 1801, the mother of Kalee-prusad-ghoshfi, a rich kayust’ho, of Benares, 
who had lost cast by intercourse with MnsBlmans, and wits called a peer-alee,* died. 
KalB-prusad was much concerned about presenting the ofierings to the manes, and, 
after much intreaty and promise of rewards, at last prevailed upon eleven bramhans 
to perform the ceremonies in the night. A perscn who had a dispute with these 
bramhans informed against them, and they were immediately abandoned by their 
frriends. After waiting several days in vain, hoping that his friends would relent,, 
one of these bramhans, suspending a jar of water from his body, drowned himself in 

the Ganges ! Some years ago, Rama, a bramhdn, of Trivdnee, having, by mistake, 

married his son to apeer-alee girl, and being abandoned by his friends, died through 
grief. In the year 1803, Shiviir<«ghoshd, a kayust’hd, married a peer-alee girl, and was 
not resto^ to bis cast till after seven years, and he had expended 700 roopees.-— 
About the same period, a bramhnneeof Yeld-pookhuriya, having been deflowered, 
and in consequence deprived of her cast, refused all food, and expired in a few days. 
——In the village of Bojbaj, some years ago, a young man who had lost his cast 
through the criminal intrigues of his mother, a widow, t in a state of firenzy, poi- 
soned himself, and his two brothers abandoned the country. Gooroo-prusad, u 

bramhun, of Charna, in Burdwan, not many years ago, through fear of losing cast, 

in consequence of the infidelity of his wife, abandoned bis home, and died of grief at 
« 

* A oSwab of the name of Pcdr-alee h charged with having de8tro}ed (he rank of many Hindoos, bramhfint 
and aihWs t and frbm these persons have descended a vcr 3 ' considerable number of families scattered over ibe 
conntry, who have been branded with Uie name of their oppressor. TheK persons practise all the ceremoniesof 
the Hindoo religion, but are carefully avoided by other Hindoos as outcasts. It is supposed, tlwt not less tbaa 
fifty families of p££r-alces live in Calcutta, viho employ brombfin priests to perform the ceremonies of the Hin- 
doo religion for them. It is said, that raja Krishn&-ChtUidrfi*llaytt was promised five l aehs of roopees by a. 
pe€r>alee, if be would only honour him with a visit of a few moments : bnt be refused. 

f On acconnt ofaarriafes being contracted so early in this country, the nnaber of virgin widows is very 
great. The Hindoos Mkaowlcdge (hat almost all young widows, being excluded from a second marriage, live 
in a state of adultery. 
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BtMitres.J!^Abont the yetr 1800, a brtmliQtaSe of Shantee-pooro murdered her il- 

legHbaale child, to prevent disc ovlM’y a nd;^§ of cast. In theyear 1807, a bran- 

him of Tri ven® murdered4ii8 wife by etrangling her, under the fear that he should 

lose cast, through heroHuiinal intrigues. About the year 1790, Kalw-dafd, a 

bvatnbon, who ha^ married, through themrickedness of a ghntnkh, a washerman’t 
daughter, was obliged to fly with her to Benares, but being there discoyenid, he sold 

aBbis property and fled, and his wife fell into a state of insanity. In the time of 

raja Krishna^Chundro-Rayu, a bramhon of Shantee-pooiu, was charged with a crimi* 
nal intrigue with the daughter of a shoe-maker : the raja forbad the barber to shave 
the family, or the washerman ib wash for them : in this distress, they applied to the 
raja, and afterirards to the nnwab, but in vain. After many pretended friends had, 
by fiiir promises, drained them of their all, the raja relented, and permitted them to 
be shaved, but the femily have not obtained their rank to thfe day. 

« . 

Numbers of outcasts abandon their homes, and wander about till death. Many 
other instances might be given in whiah the fear of losing cast has led to the perpe- 
tration of the most, shocking murders, which in this country are easily concealed ; 
and thousands of children are murdered in (he womb, to prevent discovery and the 
consequent loss of cast, particularly in the houses ofthe kooleeuu bramhnhs. 

Not only is a person who has lost cast deprived of his property, and renounced by 
his friends, but he is excluded from all the services and comforts of religion ; from 
all its supposed benefits at and after death, and is of course considered as miserable 
in a future state. 

The Hindoos relate a story of Vacbospulee-mishru, who lived about six hundred 
ago, and who, for repeating the four vddds from memory before the king of Mi. 
t'hila, received as a fee 10,000 cows. As the reception of a gift of cows is for- 
bidden, in the koleeyoogu,* the friends ofthe pundit i*eflounced him as an outcast, 
tilt he bad made the proper atonement, by offering a piece of gold. And thus, a man 
who, according to the bramfauns, could repeat the four vddSs froq) memory, tie re- 

• nit iifori>M[dea bothJa (be mriteei aad peoimaAfidwagh moit ofthe hrambfios, at present, t&d the (emp- 
tattoa too itrong to rnfit. A gift of gold li also forbidden. 
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patUion of the teilliteral syllable of which would remove the lins of a worlds Me 
made an outcast, because he bad received a present of cows. If he had reteived a 
gift to the same amount iu another form^ he would have been blameless. 

% V 

According to the shasirns, the offences by which rank is lost, are, the eating with 
persons of inferior cast i* cohabiting with women of low cast; eating flesh or drinking 
spirits; partaking of that which has been prepared by. a person of an inferior order; 
dealing in things prohibited by the shastrn, as cow-skins, fish, &c* * 

Persons may sink lower in cast, in cases where they do not become entire out- 
casts. A bramhun, by officiating as priest to a shoodru, does not become ashdodru, 
but he sinks into a despised order of bramhdns. 

’a 

Persons breaking the rules of the cast were formerly punished by the Hindoo kings; 
now it depends upon mere accident whether a person violating the rules of the cast 
be proceeded against or not. Strictly speaking, scarcely any Hindoos live accord- 
ing to these rules, and- vast multitudes daily and notoriously violate them. In some 
respects, the great body of the people do that which is forbidden ; as for instance, 
they eat rice prepared for sale by Musulmans : here the number of offenders is so 
great, that the law cannot be enforced. Where a person is known to retain a Mdsul- 
man mistress, the offence is frequently winked at, unless he happen to quarrel with 
another, and then the latter insists upon his being excluded the cast. When only 
one person objects to eat or smoke with another who has forfeited his cast, he is of- 
ten bribed to hold his peace ; but if a number of persons object, the case is defperate; 
yet there arc times when a delinquent forms a party in his favour, who declare, that 
they will retain him amongst them. Sometimes the whole village assembles, to de- 
cide about a person’s retaining the cast; when, if the decision be in his favour, a^ 
his friends eat with him: if not, they refuse, and prohibit his entering their houses. 
There is no other form of exclusion. 

« The nindon a^tem is aot only a sv^item of terror as it respects the roles of the cast; bnt of pride, n* admit- 
ting, nn the one hand, no prinelytes, and, on the other, branding other casts » itho|iprohrioii<. names, and declar- 
ing iheir very birth and manners iafnnvtns. Invite one of the lowest orders of ihoddrhs to s feast with aa Euro- 
pean of the highest rank, and he turns away his face with the most marked dis|;uit. 
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who hKfB hien depriM of tbdbr eut, hATo,* io toaie offered 

h u p f e i i on to reig^ ili Mt in tUSa. Oo tike cxmtnxjj other offendeiOf whohore 
hod no enenqr to o#^ie thhmidtnd ynry liltle thot the brondillne could ceiee, hare 
' regtined their eoet ^to o mere trifle.* The onlj wajr of being reinstated in their 
rank it to giTeofi^to bnHnhflhi : all thjpgs maybe obtained by pleasing this pre« 
vileged orderi in whose hands the east is either a treasnry chest, or a rhd of iron. 

After the estaUishment of the English power in Bengal, the cast of a bramhun 
of Calcutta "was destroyed by op European, who forced into his mouth flesh, spi- 
rits, See. After remaining tMoe years an onteast, great effiarts were made, at an ex- 
penoe of BOjfM roopeSe, to regain the cast, bat in rUin, as many hramhons of tho 
eane order refuMd consent. After this, an expense of two lacks of roopees more 
was iaenrred, when hu was restored to his friends. About ftie year 1809, a person 
in Calcntta expended infeastiag and presents to bramhuns, 50,000 roopees to obtain 
his cast, which had been lost through eating with a bramhun of the pSfe-alee cast. 
After this, two pier-alee bramhu is of Calcutta made an effort to obtain their cast, but 
were disappointed, after expending a very large sum, 

Sometimes a person is restored to his cast on making the requisite atooement ; but 
many affirm that the atonement benefits the party only in a fiiture state, and does not 
effect his restoration to society in this world. The offering of atonement is a cow, 
or a piece of gold, or doth, or a few konr<^. 

Sne^W the banefhl effects of the east on social life. But that which, more 
t han ai^ thing else, in the opinion of a sincere Christian, condemns the cast, is the 
resistance which it opposes to the prevalence of the true religion. If a Hindoo be 
oouviaeed of the excellency of the Christian religion, he must become a mdrtyr the 

* Iftajr diflimBt eaUf have at (heir head individoali called PnuoaatlciU, who are coanilted on all pointa 
mlaliBc to the east Whea penoas with to make afeait, tb^ eeawlt their pnuaaniktt respecting wboibaH 
be Invited, and what preseals Aall be ipivoa to the gaeits. TheshSSdrlls of one cast living in fonr or five 

▼illaces have one pratnaaikS, who adjaits diffhreaces between the IndlvUloals of (be cast ov« which he presides. 
Ifapersoosayi, he will noteat wHhaaother, beeaase he has done saaietlifac contrary to (he mlA of the cast, 
thepranaaikhsometiwes a^JaibthahaiiBea!, bytoaliidiBgUilsmaB, that ia Ur Camllj also there arefaehaB4 
mdi iHwlci of the plafsa. 
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irtBie hour that he becomes a ohristian. He must think no more of sitting in the 
bosom of his fiimil^, but must literally forsake all that he hath’* to become the dia- 
ciple of Christ. Liberty to obey the decisiona of the mind, and the convictions 
of conscience, has ever been considered as one of the most important birth-fights of 
a rational being ; but the cast opposes ill the rights of reason and conscience, and 
presents almost insurmountable obatacleato the progress of truth. 

The loss of cast, however, loses half its terrors where a^rson can obtain society 
suited to his wishes : the chains of the cast, too, are severely or lightly felt in propor- 
tion to a person’s worldly incumbrances: an unmarried person finds it comparative- 
ly easy to leave one order of society and enter into another. 1 have seen some who 
have lost cast, quite as happy as those possessed of all that this distinction could be- 
stow s many of the peSr-alees are possessed of large property, and are invited to Hin- 
doo festivals without reserve ; with this difference only betwixt them and other Hin- 
doos, that they do not mix with the other casts at the time of eating; but this exists . 
also among different ranks of brarahuns : a bramhon of high cast will not eat in the 
same house, and at the same time, with a bramhfin of low cast. 

In some parts of India, the natives do things with impunity which in other parts 
would cause the loss of cast. In the upper provinces, the regulations of the cast 
relative to eating are less regarded than in Bengal ; while the intermixture of the 
casts in marriage is there guarded against with greater anxiety. 

Thousands of Hindoos dailtf violate the rules of the cast in secret, and didlilow it be- 
fore their friends; this fact refers to several new sects, who have seceded, in some 
measure, from the bramhinical system. But there are great multitudes of young 
men, especially in Calcutta, who habitually eat, in the night, with Portuguese and 
others, and shake off the fetters of the cast whenever pleasure calls. Here licen- 
tious habits are making the greatest inroads on this institution : and indeed to such 
an extent are the manners of the Hindoos become corrupt, that nearly one half of the 
bramhons iu Beugpl, the author is informed, are in the constant practice of eating 
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flesh aafl drinkio^ spirits in private.* (Jbh&yS-choronn, a respectable bramhon, aa* 
eitred the Author, of his having been credibly inibrmed, that in the eastern parts of 
Meafgti, the bramhons distil in their own houses the spirits which they drink : this 
htunhnn, a few years ago, at the Shyama festival, called, in the night, at the house 
of a rich Hindoo near Calcutta, to see th^jhnage of the goddess, and observed, that 
the ofierings formed a pile as high as the image itself. Two or three of the heads 
of the femily were in a state of complete intoxication; and after remaining a short 
time, one of them called out, “ Uncle, a thief is come to steal the offerings — see, he 
stands there, in a white garment.*’ The uncle, also intoxicated, but still able to 
Walk, staggered up to the pile of ofierings, and supposing that to be the thief in a 
white garment, smote it with snch force, as to scatter the offerings at the feet of the 
goddess, and all over the temple floor. While the uncle was thus driving the thief 
out of the temple, a friendly dog was offering his services to the nephew laid pros- 
trate in the temple yard. — In conversation with a respectable shoodru, on these se- 
cret violations of the rules of the cast, he gave me in writing an account, of which 
the following is a translation : When a. party sit to drink spirits, they ask a wise 
man among themselves, whose family for seven generations has b^n in the habit of 
drinking spirits, what benefit may be derived from the practice ? lie replies, < He 
who drinks spirits, will be filled with joy, till he fall again and again to thd earth : 
should he vomit, he must place his mouth in it: if he devour the vomit, he will be 
rewarded with heaven.” Let the reader add this fact to various others which he 
will find in the introduction to the second volume, and he will be able to account for 
the >*cripture designating the practices of the heathen by the expressive lerm-^ 
idolatries.” 

• Smoking intoxicating drugs also is almost become noirenal among these tepresentatiTes of the gods on earth. 
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SECTION I. 

Of births, and the nursing and education of children. 

HINDOOS of resjiectabilitj treat a pregnant female vith peculiar tenderness ; 
and when approaching the time of her deliverj^, she is indulged with whatever she 
desires. This solicitude does not arise from^the fear that (he infant will suffer if 
the mother be denied what she longs for, but, from the hope of having a son, as well 
as from a common fear among the Hindoos, that if the female do not obtain what she 
desires, the delivery will be prolonged. A Hindoo woman exceedingly dreads the 
hour of child-birth,* especially at the first birth after marriage. In the houses of the 
rich, a slight shed is always prepared for the female; who, after delivery, is consi- 
dered as in a state of uncleanness ; where a number of families live together, such 
a shed is always reserved for this purpose. Before the birth of a child, to keep off 
evil spirits, the Hindoos lay the scull of a dead cow, smeared with red lead, &c. at 
the door of this hut. If a female have a difficult delivery, she suffers extremely 
for want of that assistance which a skilful surgeon, (did Hindoo manners admit of his 
services,) would be able to afford : many perish. f The midwives are chiefly of the 
harce cast ; other females of low cast practise, but they are not numerou^ A roo- 
pee and a garment are the common fee to the midwife from the middling ranks; the 
poor give less. 

Almost all the lower orders of Hindoos give spirituous liquors to their females 

* So great it this dread, that it has received a proverbial eppcllotioo, ** »litii>bfafiDka, or the hnndred-fold to 
be dreaded,” and the relations of such a female, considering how doubtful her paming through that period with ' 
safety it, to thew their attachment, preseat her With variont Aurewel gifti. 

It it become a pibvlrb among thii indolent people, that Uie life of a woman, being more ledentnry, to hap- 
pier than that of aman, and nothing but a dread of the danger here alluded to, makes them content to bemeaetilL 

O 8 
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immeduitfllj after deliveiy ; and medicine, a few hour* after the child is bom : sidL« 
ness^rafeljr succeeds a ljing;*in. When the fether first goes to see the child, if a 
rich, man, he puts some money into its hand ; and any of the relatives who may be 
pnsent do the same. The mother is constantly kept'veiy warm; after five days she 
Itathes; and on the sixth day, to obtain tlm blessing of Shosht’hfiS on the child, this 
gojddess is worshipped in the room where tiie child was born. If a child die soon af* 
ter its birth, the Hindoos say, ‘‘ See ! the want of compassion in ShnshUhHI : she gave 
a child, and now she has taken it away again.*'* If a person have several children, 
and they all live, the, neighbours say, Ah ! — Sbdsht'hSi's lap !’* On the eighth 
day, to please the neighbouring children, the members of the family sprinkle, with a 
winnowing fan, on the gOaund opposite the house, eight kinds of parched pease and 
parched rice ; and about twenty-one days after deli very, t the woman begins to attend 
to her fiimily business. On the twenty-first day, ShoshChee is again worshipped, by 
the women of the family, under the shade of the fig tree. If the child be a son, the 
mother continues unclean twenty-oiie days; ifa daughter, a month. 

The respectable Hindoos, at the birth of a child, keep a record, drawn tip by a 
gnnuku, or astrologer, who is informed by th| fetber, or some relative, of the exact 
time of the birth, and is requested to cast the nativity of the child, and open the roll 
of its fete. The gnnnkQ goes home, and draws up a paper, describing what will 
happen to the child annually, or during as many astronomical periods as he sup- 
poses he shall be paid for: indeed some of these rolls describe what will happen to 
the person during every period of his existence. This astrologer is paid according 
to the good fortune of the infant, from one roopee to one and two hundred. The 
parent carefully deposits this paper in his bouse, and looks at it occasionally, when 
any thing good or evil happens to bis child. The nativity of sons is more frequently 
east than that of daughters. Some persons merely keep the date of the birth; or they 

• Bindooiof the lowctt clan, if «e?ernl of their children have died noon after the birth, procnre a rinR lo be 
made (hun (be chaiu of some convict, and place it opon the neat cbild^i ancle. If a aon, when grown np, act 
very contrary to (he maonen of bii parenli, he is laid to have been changed in the womb by Jalfi-barinSe, agod- 
den, wonhipped by (hia people, and aqppoaed, ai her name importa, to play anch (ricka with mankind. 

f Poor women in the northern partaof Bengal are known to attend to (be baiineaa of their fiuniliea the day 
niter delivery. The anther la informed, (hat aometiniea n mother ia delivered while at work in' the SMd, When fiie 
carriei the <;|^ld home in her arms, and retnrna to her work UiCFe the nest day. 
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ftdd the signs nnder which the child was boni) without having its fiite recorded# ^Thi^ 
poor keep no record whatever. 

* < 
When the child is a few dajs old, the parents give it a name,^ which is gejienlli 

that of a god,^ the Hindoos believing, that the repetition of the names of the gods i^ 
meritorious, and, operating like fire, consumes all sin. Some are the pimple names 
of gods, as Narajona, Kartiko, GaDe8hfi,yaroonD, Pavnnu, Bhoot-nat’ha, lodrUjGo* 
palo, Unnntn, Eeshwnro,® Koov6rn, Mahu-devn,^ Bhuguvanfi, &c. and others hav^ 
attached to the name of a god another word, as Ram, and Ram-pT08Bda,5 Krisbnu, 
and Krishnn-cbaninu,^ Bramhannndo,^ Shivn-nat*hb,8 Soor^a-kant*hu.^ The names 
of the goddesses, with an additional word, is also given to men, as, Doorga-chnriinr7, 
Gunga-Ramn, &c. These are very common names among the Hindoo men. Women 
are named after the goddesses, as Kalee, Doorga, Lokshmee, SQruswntSe, Gfioga, 
Radha, &c. To these names some add single words, as VUbnoo-priya.^^ A great 
portion of the various names of the gods and goddesses are chosen and given to men 
and women. The names of heroes and heroines are also given, as Yoodhist'hini, and 
Bhetmu; DronpudSe, and Koontee. Names are also chosen from those of trees, 
flowers, &c. as Luvungu-luta,^^ Padmn,^^ Soodha-mookhee,^^ Sukhee.^^ 


The father makes known the name, though the mother has generally the privilege 
of choosing it. Some Hindoos place two lamps on two names beginning with the same 
letter, and choose that over which tlie lamp burns most fiercely. Beside the com- 
mon name, another is given by selecting a letter from the name of the stellar- man- 
sion under which the child was born ; this is used in the marriage contract, and at 
other ceremonies. 1 give an example from the name of the Silngskritu pundit in the 
Serampore printing-office : Krishnu happened to be the guardian deity of his friends ; 
and they gave this boy, as his common name, Gopalu,one of the names of Krishna ; 

1 F'ver (hat of i(i father. S The names of the ^ods are also to (owns, fardens, pools, &c. at, 

Shred'Ram-poorfi, (he town of Ramh; Kriehnfi-ntganfi, (he garden of Krisbn&i Liiktbince-»aghrfi, (he sea of 
LUkshmSe. S The common name for God. 4 The great god. 5 Pr&sadB, pleasure} thi» name 

intimates that Ramfi is pleased with this person. 6 ChOrfiDfi, foot. 7 AnfindtS, joy. 8 Narbttt 

lord. 9 Kant’hfifheantifnl. 10 The belosed of Vishnoo. 11 The climbing plant UkTfliBga. 

It The vrStei^lUy. 13 She whose month is liKc the water of life. 14 A female fricad* 
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■nd at Iw wai born in tiM last division of tbe virgin, tho Songskrito name for which 
endi m his stellar name became T’hakoorh-daso. 

'4 ■ ' '■ . 

Some parents give an unpleasant name to a child who maj be born after irepeated 
bereavements, as Dookhee,* Punch* kour^^f Haranh,): KoorD,§ &c. They assign as 
the reason for this, that as the former were such pleasant children, and had such 
sweet names, they died through the envy of others. || If the child live, they add the 
same of Aamu to one of the above names, as Dookhee-Ramn, &c. * 

A Hindoo woman suckles her child,* ifshe have only one, till it is five or six years 
old; and it is not nncoimnon to see such children standing and drawing the mother’s 
breast.* A Hindoo mother seldom employs a wet-nurse ; nor is the child fed .with 

A 

prepared food before the expiration of six months. The children of the rich ge- 
nerally go naked till they arrive at their second or third year, and those of the poor 
till they are six or set/en. 

As Hindoo women never learn to read, they are unable to teach their children their 
first lessons, but a fethcr may firequcntly be seen teaching his child to write the al- 
phabet when five years old ; at which age the male children are commonly sent to 
tbe village school. 

Rich men employ persons to teach their children, even at five years of age,- how to 
behave on the approach of a bramhun, a parent, a spiritual guide, &c. how to sit, 
to bow, and appear to advantage, in society. When a boy speaks of his father, he 
calls him t’kakoora, lord ; or of his mother, he calls her t'hakooranSS. When he re- 

• Somwfal. f Five konreei. 1 ^ That which is taken away by force. 

lira rich man rink ioto poverty, nch as these are common : “ See ! bow sharp men’s teeth are i**-.^ 

**SeiiTBioed entirely became otben could not bear to see his happiness.” — Some Hindoos think, that the gods 
bear the prayers of those who desire the evil of others) and that penom are able to injure others by the power 
ofiacMlafiom. 

• It is very reaurkable, that the Africans as well as tbe Hindoos raekle their children long after they are able 
to wnik I that they eat only with the right hnnd i smoke out of a thing Uke the hooka ) at eight days old shave the 
head of a ^Ud, and five It a name, Ac. Their dances, like those of toe Hindoos, are also dinting nished by lie 
decent fcitaras. 
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turns from a journey, lie bows to his father and mother, and, taking the dust fkwm 
*their feet, rubs it on his head. ^ Considering their inferiority to Europeans in most 
of the affairs of polished* life, the Hindoos in general deserve much credit for their 
polite address. 

Almost all tiie larger villages in Bengal contain common schools, where a boy 
learns his letters by writing them, never by pronouncing the alphabet, as in Europe ; 
he first wri^s them on the ground j next with an iron style^wor a reed, on a palm leaf; 
and next on a green plantain leaf. After the simple letters, he writes the compounds ; 
then the names of men, villages, animals, and then the figures. While employed 
in writing on leaves, all the scholars stand up twice a day, with a monitor at their 
head, and repeat the numerical tables, ascending from a unit to gfmdas,* from gundaa 
to voofees,i from voorees to punus,:]; and from pilnCis to kuhunus and, during school 
holirs, they write on the palm leaf the strokes by which these numbers are defined. 
They next commit to memory an addition' table, and count frbm one to a hundred ; 
and after this, on green plantain leaves, they write easy sums in addition and 
subtraction of money ; multiplication, and then reduction of money, measures, &c. 

' The Hindoo measures are all reducible to the weights, beginning with rottees,f| and 
ending with munQs.* The elder boys, as the last course at these schools, learn to write 
common letters, agreements, &c. — The Hindoo schools begin early in the morning^ 
and continue till nine or ten ; after taking some refreshment at home, the scholars re- 
turn about throe, and continue till dark. The Bengalee scliool- masters punish with 
a cane, or a rod made of the branch of a tree; sometimes the truant is compelled to 
stand on one leg holding up a brick in each hand, or to ha\ e his arms stretched out, 
taihe is completely tired. These school-masters are generally respectable slioodrus, 
though in some instances bramhnns follow this employment. Their allowance is 
very small : for the first years education, about a penny a month, and a'day’s provi- 
sions. When a boy writes on the palm leaf, two-pence a month ; after this, as the 
boy advances in learning, as much as four-pence v eight-pence a month is given. 

There are no female schools among the Hindoos ; every ray of mental improve- 

• Four. + T\vcui>. t Eiiflity. § One Thousand Two Hundred and Eighty. | Aeted ef 
the uhruB pricatortU8< * Eighty llw. 
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[ /iMpp^iicarefbUy koptfroB tibe sex.* As I3^ are ahrajs eeUfih^ to dMHestle Miesy 
^i^aaivfalljr exduded finom the oompanj of the other sex, a Hindoo sees ’no no^ttiity 
fbrthe edacation of females, and the shastros themselves declare, that a a^MM Aos 
nothing lo do with iho of the v6d& : all her duties arcT comprized in pleasing her 
husband, and cherishing her children. Agreeably to this state of manners, respeet* 
able women are never seen in the public roads, streets, or places of resort. What 
would a European say, if the fkir sex were at once to be excluded from public view — 
and il^ in every public assembly, every private walk, eveiy domestic Arde, he was 
to meet only the faces of men I 


When a child is ill, the mother, supposing that her milk is the cause of its sickness, 
abstains from bathing, eating sour food, fish, &c. and partakeiP'of food only once a 
day. Sometimes, after making a vow, and promising some gift, if the deity will 
restore her child to health, she abstains from cutting the child’s hair until the expi- 
ration of the vow ; others tie up a lock of hair, and repeat over each hair in the lock 
the name of a different deity : this clotted hair may frequently be seen on the heads 
of children. 


Though the children of the highest and the lowest casts selddm play in company, 
yet the ofispring of casts which more nearly approximate are often seen in the streets, 
playing together with the utmost freedom ; and indeed if a child at play should have 
food in its hand, and the child of another cast partake of it, it is not much noticed. 
Hindoo children play with earthen balls, and with the small shells which pass for mo- 
ney. Bigger boys amuse themselves in different kinds of inferior gaming, as dice,t 
throwing kourees, See. ; in boyish imitations ^idolatrous ceremonies ; in kites ; leap- 
ing ; wrestling ; in a play iq which twomdeampe fermed, bounds fixed, and each side 
mideavonrt^o make incursions into the boundaiy of the other without being caught ; 
in hide and seek, and the like. Children are seldom corrected, and having none of the 

* Ap oM adage is alarays prceeat aritb Ori Hiadoot, tbat if a veoaiaa learn to read, riie will become a widow, 
am laAmaad, liowever, (ba^ women teach the fbawle children pt kayttit’hiiB and bramhSu to eat flgnret la 
paperand plantain leavci. and delineate other fiirmi with paste on seats, walls, Ac. Many are-tangfat to spin 

thread, which is periwps the BHMt general female enyploymeot amoag the Hindoos. 

At thefhll moon In Ashwfall the gtadooi elt ep all night and play at dice, in order to obtain the fhT^r of 
UUuhmCi, the goddem of wealff. 
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»onl advantaget of the children of chrigtian parents, they ripen fest in iniqni^, hnd 
among the rest in disobedience to parents.* At a Tery. early age, they enter the 
of impurity, in which they meet with no checks either from conscience, the virtuoua 
examples of parents, or the state of public morals. — A bramhiin, who appearedto res<* 
pect Christianity, was one day reading the first chapter of the epistle to the Romans in 
Bengalee; and while going over this melancholy description of the sins of the hea- 
then, he confessed, with a degree of astonishment, how remarkably applicable it was 
to the manners of his own countiymen . 


SECTION II. 
Marriages. 


THE Oodwahn-tattwfi, a work on the civil and canon law; mentions eight kinds of 
marriage : 1. Bramhn, when the girl is given to a bramhnn without reward.-*S. Doi. 
VO, when she is presented as a gift, at the close of a sacrifice. — 3. Arshn, when two 
cows are received by the girl’s father in exchange for a bride. — 4. Pr^apotyo, when 
the girl is given at the request of a bramhun. — b, Asooro, when money is received in 
exchange for a bride. — 6. GandhnrvQ, when a marriage takes place by mutual con- 
sent.-f- — 7. Kakshuso, when a bride is taken in war ; and 8. Poishachn, when a girl is 
taken away by craft. 

A Hindoo, except he be grown up, as in second marriages, never chooses his own 

• Hindoo yonUit occaMooally leave their homes at ten, twelve, or fonrteen years of age,' withoat leave from 
their parents, and visit different holy places, partly froma dUpooition to waodcr, and partly from ideas imbibed 
in their childhood firdm hearing stories relative to the merit of visiting holy places. Some afterwards send let- 
ters, to acquaint their parents, that they have proceeded to sneh a holy place; others return after a lapse of some 
months, while others never return ; but after a young person has left home without acquainting bis parents, they 
. often cendade that he is gone to some idolatrous ceremony, or to bathe in Gfinga, or to some holy place. 

f The pooraafis relate, that formerly, when a kiog*s daughter bad not been married in childhood by the con- 
tract of her parents, aad she was growo up to be old enoogfa for marriage, she might solicit of her father to have 
what is called a shSyttmbi&rfi weddiag, in which the girl chooses her own hasbaod. To enable her thus to choose, 
the king makes a great feast, aad invites maltitndes of kings, and from amongst them the girl chooses her husband. 
Ram&, Urjoontt, Krisfanft, Nfilh, and others, are all said to have been chosen by the priaceiseB la wham they 
were atterwardi nnited. 


P 
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wife* Two purento firequoiitly agree while the children are infants, to give them in 
marriage, but most commonly a parent employs a man called a ghatuku, to seek a 
suitable boy or girl for his child.* 

The son of a shoddrh is often married as early as his fifth year ; the son of a bram- 
faun, after being invested with the poita, at seven, nine or eleven. Delays to a later 
period are not unfrequent : parents cannot Always obtain a suitable match, or money 
18 wanting ; marriages also must be regulated by the cast, and by complicated cus* 
toms. Amongst the middling ranks, five hundred roopees are often expended, and 
amongst the rich many thousands, at the marriage of a son. 

One of the Hindoo shastras gives the following directions respecting the quali- 
ties of a wife: — ‘‘ She who is not descended from his paternal or maternal ancestors 
within the sixth degree, is eligible by a twice-born man for nuptials. In connecting 
himself with a wife, Idt him studiously avoid the following families, be they ever so 
great, or ever so rich in kino, goats, rheep, gold and grain : the family which has omit- 
ted prescribed acts of religion; that wliichiias produced no male children; that, in 
which the v^do has not been read ; that, which has thick hair on the body ; and those, 
which have been subject to -~-[here a number of diseases are mentioned.] Let a 
person choose for his wife a girl, whose form has no defect ; who has an agreeable 
name ; who walks gracefully like a young elephant ; whose hair and teeth are mo- 
derate respectively in quantity and in size ; whose body has exquisite softness.*’ 

The following account of the person of Sbarnda, the daughter of Brumha, trans- 
lated from the Shivu pooranu, may serve as a just description of a perfect Hindoo 
beauty : This girl was of a yellow colour ; had a nose like the flower of the sesamum ; 
her legs were taper like the plantain tree ; her eyes large like the principal leaf of the 
lotos ; her eye-brows extended to her ears ; her lips were red like the young leaves 
of the mango tree ; her face was like the full moon ; her voice like the sound of the 
cuckow; her arms reached to her knees; her throat was like that of a pigeon ; her 

y 

• The eipoMalf, or rontmet befbro marriage.” amoog the Robmuh, taji. Keaaett, ** wai perforamd bj aa 
Mgagemeut of the friendt oa both tides.” 
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loins.uarrow like those of a lion ; her hair hung in curls down to her feet; her teeth 
were like the seeds of the pomegranate ; and her gait like that of a drunken elephant 
or a googe. 

Each cast has its own order of ghutukus, which profession may be embrtfeed by any 
person qualified by cast and a kncwledge of the gbuttka shastris. They sometimes 
propose matches to parents before the parents themselves have begun to think of the 
marriage of their child. Many of these men are notorious flatterers and liars/ and, 
in making matrimonial alliances, endeavour to impose in the grossest manner upon 
the parents on both sides. If the qualities of a girl are to be commended, the ghu- 
tuku declares, that she is beautiful as the full moon, is a fine figure, of sweet speech, 
has excellent hair, walks gracefully, can cook and fetch water, &c. After the re- 
port of the ghutukti, a relation on each side is deputed to see the children ,+ and if 
every thing respecting cast, perse n, &c. be agreeable, a written agreement is made be- 
tween the two fathers : and in this way, persons are united in wedlock with as much 
indifierence as cattle are yoked together ; matrimony becomes a mere matter of trafiSc, 
and children are disposed of according to the pride of parents, without the parties, 
who are to live together till death, having either choice or concern in the business. 


These very early marriages are the sources of the most enormous evils : these pairs, 
brought together without previous attachment, or even their own consent, are sel- 
dom happy. This leads men into unlawful connections, so common in Bengal, that 
three parts of the married population, 1 am informed, keep concubines. Many never 

* Some Kh&tbkiis are not employed in making marriage n|rreementi; but, after aindying the books belonging 
to their profet-sion, they aubbut on (he gifta rerritrd at weddings, and qnartrr llirniRches on those koolfei-fis and 
ahrotriyfia who are rich men. When a ghfittkkfi visits such a koolcenfi or shrulrij fi, he rehearses a number of 
honourable qiinlitirs which he ascribes to the ancestors of his host ; but if this person b« not dlapoied to be liber- 
al towards him, be endeavours to bring forward all the violations of the rules of the cast into w hii h be or bis an- 
cestors may have fallen ; and sometimes this disappointed ghfitfikh endeavours to involve (he person in disgrace 
among his friends, or in the presence of large assemblies of brambfins. In almost all fkmilies there are faults res- 
pecting the cast, which are well known to these gbfittikbs, and which they know how to use as means of extort- 
ing money. 

4 Among the vttngibSJfis, those families which have sunk lowest in hoonnr, meet w iih great dffliculliei In Had- 
ing girls for their sons, and it is not uncommon for the gii&tfikfis to impote the child of a sliQSdrQ upon such a 
ThogshUjli as the danghter of a bramhfin. 


P2 
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visit, nor take their wives from the house of the ikther-in*law,buC th^ remain therw 
a burden and a disgrace to their parents ; or, tbej abandon the paternal roof at the call 
of some paramour. Early marriages also give rise to another dreadful evil : alnrast-ail^ 
these girls after marriage remain at home, one, two, or three years ; and during this time 
numbers are left widows, without having enjoyed the company of their husbands a 
•ingle day : these young widows, being forbidden to marry, almost without excepti- 
on, become prostitutes. To these miserable victims of a barbarous custom are to bo 
added, all the daughters of the koolfienas, who never leave the house of the-fklber^ 
either during the lifej or after the death of their husbands, and who invariably live 
an abandoned life. The consequences resulting from this state of things, are, univer- 
aal whoredom, and the perpetration of unnatural crimes to a most shocking extent. 

Some days or weeks before a wedding takes place, a second written agreement is 
made between tbe two fathers, engaging that the marriage shall take place on such 
a day. This is accompanied sometimes with the promise ofa present for the daugh- 
ter,' which may amount to ten, fifty, t r more roopees. On signing this agreement, a 
dinner is given, in general by the girFs father; and gifts are presented to the bram- 
huDs present, as well as to the ghutoku, according to the previous agreement, per- 
haps five, six, eight or ten roopees. Where a present is made to the father of the 
girl, which is very common at present, tbe cast of tbe boy is not very respectable : 
in the most reputable marriages, the father not only gives his daughter without re- 
ward, but bears the expences of the wedding, and presents ornaments, goods, cattle, 
and money to the bridegroom. 

Three or four days before the marriage, the bodies of the y oung couple are anoint- 
ed with turmerick, and the boy, day and night, till tbe wedding, holds in liis hand the 
ecissars with which the natives cut the belle nut, and tbe girl holds in her hand the 
iron box which contains the black colour with which they daub their eyelids. The 
lather of the boy entertains all his relations, and others ; to relations giving a cook- 
ed dinner, to others sweetmeats, &c. and tbe father of the girl gives a similar enter- 
^ tainmeut to all his relations. After this, the rich relations feast the. bridegroom and 
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faftiily, and ddd'f^rdMts ofclothj Ac* On the dttj beFore the iMrriifgi) tlid pftreiftts 
on each side send i^meiits of sweetttieats among^st their friends. 

During^ the night preceding the wedding, the most hideous noises are made^t the 
houses of the two parents, with instruments whose noise resembles that of a kettle 
drum. In the beginning of the night, the women leave four pots containing lamps 
at' each of the two houses, expressing their wishes for the long life of the bride and 
bridegroom. They also place at each house two balls ofrice flour in the form of 
sugar loavesj which they call Shree ;* and towards the close of the night, they eat 
with the girl and boy. These customs are accompanied with much hilarity. 

Early in the morning, the women and female neighbours again assemble, and tak- 
ing with them a pan of water, the pots which contain the oil-lights, the balls of rice 
flour, and some betle-nut, go round to the neighbours, and give to each a morsel of 
the belle-nut. On returning home, in some towns, they place the boy and girl, at 
different houses, on a bamboo door, when the mother, as an ekpression of her joy and 
good-will, lights some straw from the thatch, and turns it round the right foot of the’ 
boy, or girl, three several times ; after which the persons present lift up the door, 
with the girl or boy placed on it, three, five, or seven times; the women then, taking 
some thread, and stretching it, walk round them four times, and then tie this thread, 
with some blades of doorvu grass, round the right arm of the boy, and the left arm 
of the girl. They prepare also a kind of ointment with oil and spices fried together, 
and rub it on the head and all over the bodies of the young couple. All these ac- 
tions have no other meaning, than that they are tokens of joy. In the forenoon, at 
both houses, to secure the happiness of the boy and girl, they present offerings to de- 
ceased ancestors. The bridegroom, as a mark of affection, sends to the bride a pre- 
sent offish, betle, sweetmeats, plantains, sour milk, and cloth : in some cases, the 
bride makes a similar present to the bridegroom. In the course of the afternoon, 
the heads of the young couple are shaved ; and while the bridegroom stands upon a 
stone placed in the middle of a small artificial pool of water, round which trees are 
planted, and lamps placed, the wicks of which are made of the fruit of the 'thoni ap- 
* One of the namci of Lukshmei, the sodden of proiperity. 
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pie plant, the women bring the pot containing the lamp, the ball of paAte called 
ShriBe, and a number of other precious things, snd going up one by one to the bride- 
groom, with these things touch his forehead. If the person has the means, the rest 
of the time till night is occupied in feasting relations, bramhiins, neighbours, &c. The 
bride, bridegroom, and the person who gives the bride in marriage, all fiiat till the 
wedding is over. 

In the marriages of the rich, great preparations of music, fireworks, illuminations, 
See, are made, end vast multitudes are invited to the wedding. Some persons spend 
more than 100,000 ro'^nees in the marriage of a son or a daughter. At a fortunate 
hour in the night, the bridegroom, dressed in silk, and wearing many gold and silver 
ornaments, a gold chain round his neck, and a gilt crown upon his head, prepares 
to go to the house of the bride : he is seated in a gilt palanqueen, or in a tuktunama. 
If in the latter, there is room for four servants to stand at the four corners, in the 
inside, to fan him, or rather to wave over him a brush, made of the tail of the cow 
of Tartaiy. The procession at a magnificent wedding is very long : before the 
bridegroom’s palanqueen, the servants of the father walk, carrying silver staves; 
open carriages proceed slowly, containing dancing women and singers; a flag is also 
carried, and a metal instrument like a dish is placed on an elephant, and beat at in- 
tervals. The streets are illuminated by the flambeaux and lights which the at- 
tendants cariy in their hands; and fireworks, placed on both sides the streets, are 
discharged as the procession moves along. Horses, camels, and elephants, richly 
caparisoned, are placed in convenient situations in the procession, and musicians, 
playing on various instruments, are placed before and behind the bridegroom. Late- 
ly many of the rich natives have called in the assistance of English music at their 
weddings. At intervals guns are fired. All things for the procession being pre- 
pared befbre-hand, the whole waits for the coming of the bridegroom. At a marri- 
age, tb^rocessioa of which 1 saw some years ago, the bridegroom came from a 
distance, and the bride lived in Serampore; to which place the bridegroom was to 
come by water. After waiting two or three hours, at length, near midnight, it was 
announced, as if in the very words of Scripture, Behold the bridegroom coroeth ; 
go ye out to meet him.” All the persons employed, now lighted their lamps, 
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and ran with them in their hands to fill up their stations in the procession; lomenf 
them had lost their lights, and were unprepared ; but it was then too late to seek 
them, and the cavalcade, something like the above, moved forward to the house of 
the bride, at which place the company entered a large and splendidly illummated 
area, before the house, covered with an awning, where a great multitude of friends, 
dressed in their best apparel, were seated upon mats. The bridegroom was carried 
in the arms of a friend, and placed on a superb seat in the midst of the company, 
where he sat a short time, and then went into the house* — the door of which was 
immediately shyt, and guarded by sepoys.-^l and others expostulated with the door- 
keepers, but in vain. Never it^as I so struck with our Lord’s beautiful parable as 
at this moment : And the door was shut!” — I was exceedingly anxious to be pre- 
sent while the marriage formulas were repeated, but was obliged to depart in dis- 
appointment. 

From time immemorial, the Hindoo young men have considered a wedding pro- 
cession, as it passes throiigli the villages to the house of the bride, as fdr game:^ 
groups of wicked boys and young men, therefore, attack the wedding company in all 
those ways by which they can most annoy them, and in which they are greatly as- 
sisted by the darkness of the night. Serious disputes, attended with the loss of 
lives, have sometimes occurred amidbt this rough and dangerous mirth. 

After entering the house, the bridegroom is led to the place where the marriage 
rites are to be performed, and where the father*in-law, taking off the old garments 
and poita of the boy, arrays him in new clothes, and takes him into an inner apart- 
ment, where they make him stand on a stool placed on the cow’s head and certain 
other things buried in the earth, adding a number of female superstitious practises, 
to induce the bridegroom to behave well to the bride. They next bring the bride on 
a stool covered with the bridegroom's old garments, and carry the girl round Xi» bride- 
groom seven times ; they then permit the bride and bridegroom fairly to look at each 
other for the first time. The happy pair are then brought to the former plac6, and . 

• In nanny inflnnees, tbe niarriaf[;ff ritr^are perforoird in tbisarra, before all llie company, and tbfa is pi«. 
per; but an affectation of modeety and family pride But UDfrequenlly leads the fa(her>in>lav to Ibe rcsolaUea 
•of haviog the cereaionics performed io tbe boose. 
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node to sit near each other, when the iather-in-laW'patB into the hands of the hride^ 
froom foarteen Uades of koosha grass, tied in two separate parts, which the hoj ties 
under his feet. The fafher*in-law now pours some water into the right hand of the 
bridegroom, and while the latter hcdds k there, the former reads aa incantation, at 
the dose of whidi the bridegroom lets it fait on his feet ; rice, flowers and doorra grass 
are next given, which he lays on his head ; water is presented as at first with a prayer ; 
and then sour milk ; then again water. The officiating bramhun new directs the bi^ 
to put his hand on a pan of water, and places the hand of the bride on that of the 
bridegroom, and ties them together with a garland of flowers, when the father-in- 
law says, “ Of the family of Kashyflpn, the great grand-daughter of Bhoiruvu, the 
grand-daugfaterof Ramn-Haree, the daughter of Ramu-soonduru, KshOma, wearing 
such and such clothesand jewels, I, T’hakoorn-dasu, give to thee, Ubhifyu-chorann, 
of the fiimily of Sandilyh, the great-grandson of Soondurfl-dasu, the grandson of 
Kanaee, the son of Bhnja-Huree.** The bridegroom says, I have received her.*’ 
The fiither-in-law then makes a present, for good luck,** and adds to it houshold 
utensils, &;c. according to hisabil.'ty; and then takes off the garland of flowers with 
which the hands of the married pair were bound, repeating the gayntrei. A cloth is 
now drawn over the heads of the couple, while they again look at each other ; and 
this part of the marriage ceremony here closes, after the boy and the girl have been 
directed to bow to the shalugramn and to the company, that they may feceive the 
blessing of the gods and of the bramhuns. A bramhun, or a female whose hus- 
band and son are living, then fastens the bride and bridegroom together by their gar- 
ments with the above piece of cloth, as a token of their union ; and they are thus led 
back into the midst of the family. 

During the ceremonies of marriage, selections from the Mishru, a work on the dif- 
finrent orders of Hindoos, are rehearsed by the ghutnkus, amidst the assembly, and 
when marriage ceremony is concluded, the father-in-law, or some one in his 
stead^proceeds to the assembly, and says, “These friends have favoured us with their 
presence, let us pay them the honours due to their rank.” As on these occasions it is 
an invariable custom, to mark the forehead of the guests with the powder of sandal- 
wood, this person now askS in the assembly, “ Who shall first receive the sandal- 
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wiodF* To whkh a ghotakfi replies, < Except Cbh^-char&na, who shall reeelfe 
the sandal-wood Another asks, ‘ Why should he receive it ?’ — The ghotoka thhn 
enumerates a number of qualifications which this person possesses ; as, that all ranks 
of koolSenns, and shrotriyus, ^ stand in his door;’* that he is generous, hospitable, 
liberal in showing respect ; that, in fact, he is a second Yoodhist’hirb. Not unfre- 
quently another gh&thku, amidst fierce disputes, proposes some other candidate, enu- 
merating a number of qualifications : the man who is most liberal to these men, how* 
ever, always obtains the honour. In some cases, no person is found in whom the 
assembly can agree, and it is at length proposed, that it shall be conferred without 
preference, by commencing at either end of the room ; should this be overruled, the 
only remedy left is, to select some child, and give it the honour of being first mark- 
ed with the sandal powder. When a proper person, however, can be found, and all 
are agreed in him, a bramhun takes the sandal- wood, on a brass or silver plate, and 
goes up to the person for whom it is decreed, and again asks the assembly, < Shall 
1 apply the sandal- wood A number of voices at once reply in the affirmative, when 
the bramhnn rubs some sandal-wood on his forehead, and places a garland of flow- 
ers round his neck. Several persons then join in conferring the same honours on 
all the company ; presents of betel-nut, or pana, are added. 

This being concluded, the &ther-in-law invites the company to a supper, promisii 
ing that the delay shall not, be great. Not unfirequently, before they sit down te 
the entertainment, quarrels arise ; perhaps a number of persons maliciously unite, to 
bring dishonour upon the family of the bride, and either throw the food away, or re- 
fuse to partake of it. The guests consider themselves as conferring the obligations^ 
and therefore, unless the food be excellent, they do not hesitate to utter the loudest' 
complaints. Several hours are sometimes spent in composing these differences, and 
in persuading the guests to sit down quietly to the repast. Some are so malicious 
as to cut with scissars the garments of the guests, while sitting in a iiiiii|||p[l manner 
in the assembly. 

The girl’s lather having entertained the persons who accompanied the bridegroom, 

* That b, are noorbbed by him. 

Q 
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presents money to theghotokni the officiatM||jpihrambun* the bramhuns, and re] 
according to his ability. The brid^^room remains all night at the house 
father*in-law, but while there he is forbidden to eat any food except that w 
has brought with him. . ^ 



Eatrly the next morning, the women of the house and n^hbourho^ carry small 
pre^ots of money to the bridegroom. About the same hour, five women take up 
the mat upon which the married couple have slept, for which service they receive a 
trifling present ; ader this, the bride and bridegroom, having anointed their bodies 
with turmerick, bathe in the small pool mentioned before ; and after the guests have 
taken some refreshment, the bridegroom takes home his bride. The girTs palan- 
queen is closely covered, so that she* cannot be seen ; Bengalee womw never ride 
in an open palanqueen. The procession consists miirely of the remnant of the first 
shew ; the only novelty is a quantity of artificial flowers fastened on sticks, and 
carried before the bridegroom. On their arrival; in the place where the offerings 
were presented to the manes on the d. v of marriage, the boy^s mother takes up the 
pots, and the ball of rice called Shree, and with them touches the foreheads of the 
married pair; after which she takes some betel in her hand, and, beginning at the 
ancle, slowly raises her hand till it arrive opposite her sOn’s head, making an awk- 
ward noise by the shaking of her tongue, in which she is joined by all the women 
present. She repeats this to the bride; and also places a fish in the folds of the 
bride's garments, and some sweetmeats in the mouths of the bridal pair ; she then 
pours some milk mixed with red lead on the feet, and places a measure of corn on 
the head, of the bride, under which the bridegroom puts his left hand; and in this 
manner they proceed into the house, the bridegroom with Lis right hand scattering 
the corn as they go. The burnt- sacrifice is next ofiered by the bridegroom, amidst ' 
the repetition of many formulas by the officiating hramhnn:* among the rest, the 
bridegrooBd||murs c1a;^ified butter on the fire, and rubs a little on the forehead of the 
bride, saying ‘‘ by this burnt-.ofieriog 1 promise, that whatever fault you may com- 
mit with apy of your members [be mentions eaclij 1 forgive them.” They pext take 

* Pliny Kays, that the mov Rolrmn part of thf marr'n-e ceremony wai, wbea the malrimooiBl rites were per- 
(brmed with solemn sacrifices and offerings of burnt cakes. > 
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ttpflrched rice, and the leaves of the^hmee tree, and hcdd them in their hands, 
thoBof the bridegroom supporting theltiands of the bride, when the latter says, * I 
am ^|ie/4irom the family of my father Into your family, and now my life and all I 
have aa^ours :* after which, the^^^oom repeats the praise oftheregcibt of Are, 
calling ffi[|.l(^e witness, and, aft^ walking round the altar seven times, pours the 
rice on the fire^ Tal^lip«|||VtSed b^ter, the bridegroom, after saying to the bride, 
‘Your heart is in mine, and my heart is in yours, and both are one; your word is 
in mine, and my word is in yours, a^Pboth are one,* ponrs the clarified butter on 
the fire. He next draws the veil face, while he adorns her forehead with 

red lead. At the close, he intreat|^e blessing of the company on the bride, adding 
a prayer to the regent of fire^ tlibl he would destroy all mistakes that may have at- 
tended this s^ygice. ttlSM’ifiit diversions now take place, and the remainder of the 
day is spent in feai^ing, and in dismissing distant relations with presents. Ifa friend 
on this day should not eat of the food which is considered as having been cooked 
by the bride, it is regarded as a great dishonour, which can only be removed by his 
eating there at the next public feast. On this night the married pair do not remain 
together. The girPs father sends garments, sweetmeats, fruits, &c. for them both, 
and the next day he goes himself, and sees the married pair put to sleep on an or- 
namented bed of flowers. 


On the fourth or fifth day, the father of the girl takes the bride and bridegroom 
to his house) where they remain about ten days. On the fifth, seventh or ninth 
day, the women take off the thread that was tied on the arms of the young couple on 
the day of marriage ; after which, the officiating bramhnn, in their names, worships 
theaun : the father-in-law presents changes of raiment to the bride and hridegrotfb, 
and fit the dose entertains the guests. After ten days, the boy returns to the house 
of his father, and the girl remains with her mother. ‘ 

At respectable weddings, four or five thousand roo^es are expended, but the 
greatest expence h incurred in the fire- works, and other accompaniments of the pro- 
cession X sClQdld foOr or'five hundred persons sit down to the entertainment, their 
food win not cost so much as eight-pence ahead. Many gnests who do not partake 
. Q 2 
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of the entertainmenlreceiv^ preeentf «f gaiteeots, bran and other hoiidiold 

utepfila. \ 


Alkiiit fortyofive yeara ago, Jaya*Nareyaflfi, nbmnhon of Khidar-poorO) iHBar Cal« 
eiitta, expended 40,000 roopees in the wedding of his nephew, and entertained five or 
six thonsand gueats.— Soon after this, Haree-Kriahnn-rajh, a p8er-alee bramhan, ex- 
pended more than a lack of roopees in the marriage of his eldest son, entertaining the 
nnwab^ and most of the rajas of Bengal . — AhovA thirty years since, raja Raj-Krishnh, 
of Calcutta, a kajrust’ha, expended 80 or 90,000 roopees in his son's marriage. 

At the end of a year, the bridegroom takes home his wife ; or, if she be very young, 
she remains at her father's (visits excepted) till the proper time for their ultimate 
union, when her husband proceeds to the house of his &tber-in-law, if a poor roan, 
on foot, and if rich, in a palanqueen, with a few friends. When the married pair re- 
turn to the house of the boy’s father, roost of those ceremonies are repeated which 
took place there on the day after mi rriage. A Hindoo, on his marriage, does not 
become a house-keeper, as in England, but continues to live with his father; and in 
this way, if they can agree, many generations live together. At present, however, 
separations into distinct families are becoming more and more common. 

At the time of the second marriage, certain foolish customs are practised by the 
females : the girl also abstains from eating the common rice, fish, &c. and on the fifth, 
seventh, or ninth day, the worship of Shusht'hSe, Markund^yn, Gun^shu, and the nine 
planets, is performed, the ofiiciating bramhan reading, and the bridegroom repeating 
the service after him. To, this succeeds the worship of the sun, in which the officiat- 
ing bramhun, joining the open hands of the bride and bridegroom, repeats certain for' 
mulas from onebf the smritees. After these services, the biidegroom feeds the bride 
with sugaii^ clarified butter, honey, and the urine and dung of a calf, mixed together; 
and folds up plantains, nutmegs, &c. in the garment of the bride, and as they enter 
the house, the bridegroom causes a ring to slide between the bride's garment and her 
waist.* The bride and bridegroom then eat furmenty together. 

* Anoog (he Ronam, (he mu Kot a riog as a pledge (o (he iromu. 
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^ in general cany'their att^ment to childrent-egpecially to sont, to 

the greatest excess* They are amazed at the apparent want of affection in £tiro« 
peans, who leave their parents, and traverse foreign countries, some oftheip without 
the hope^f ever seeing them again. If a man should not have children, his ffither 
or elder brothep: seeks for bhn a second wife ;* few take this trouble on themselveB. 
The husband directs which ^^e shall have the chief rule, though, according to the 
shastro, this honour belongs to the wife he first married. Multitudes of instances 
occur, in which a plurality of wives is the source of perpetual disputes and miseiy : 
indeed the Hindoos confess, that scarcely any instances are to be found of the continu- 
ance of domestic happiness where mor^than one wife lives in the same house. A per- 
son of some respectability deplored to the author, in the most pitiable manner, his 
miserable condition on account of having been driven by his father into a state of 
polygamy. He was obliged to have two cook-rooms, separate apartments, and was 
compelled to dine with his two wives alternately with the utmost regularity ; the chil- 
dren of the different wives were continually quarelling ; and thus, through the jea- 
lousies, and the innumerable vexations and collisions inseparable from polygamy, he 
was almost driven to desperation.-— On further enquiry into this matter, 1 found, that 
polygamy was acknowledged to be the greatest of all domestic afflictions among the 
Jlindoos. Kuvee-kunkdnd, in his Chundee, a Bengalee poem, has deplored his own 
case in having two wives ; and it has become a proverb, that one wife would rather 
accompany her husband to the gloomy regions of Ynmn, than see him sit with the 
other, in short, the whole country is full of the most disgraceful proofs, that poly- 
gamy is an unnatural and miserable state.— Thus Divine Providence aaems evident- 
ly to have marked polygamy as a state contrary to moral order ; in which order we 
see, that innocent enjoyments are always connected with tranquillity, and vicious ones 
ever followed with pain and disorder. See the Mstory of Ahrahamy Gen. xxi. Sfc, 

He who has lost his wife by death, generally marries another as soon as he is pu- 
rified, that is, i||i eleven days, ifa bramhan, and in a month, ifa shobdrfi.t Some wait 

* Urn Hlndooi my, a man ought to wait till hit a ife ia more thao twrnty brfore he marriea asecood. 

i The wifeofooeof the author’s aervantsoncepreaeatedacomplaiotagaioat her huibamt, that he neitteramla- 
tidn nor lived with her: when 'he man was avked the reaMin of ibis cruel behaviour, he mid, without ibane, *'0h 
Sabeb, she was bo sick some time ago, that 1 did not expect her to live $ 1 therefore married another 
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longer, and a few do not many again. A Hindoo maj man^r a second time, a Aird,* 
and 80 on, till he is fifty years old ; but, according to the shastra, not when he is ad- 
yanoed beyond this age ; nevertheless many of the lower orders many when sixty, 
and some kooleSnns marry when as old as eighty. The ceremonies at a second mar- 
riage are similar to those at the first. . ^ 

Few men continue in a single state to old age : those who do, cohabit with con- 
cubines: few females remain unmarried; none who can obtain husbands. Yet the 
cast presents such various obstacles to union, and there are so many gradations of 
rank by which marria^jrs'are regulated, that^^es do exist in which men cannot ob- 
lain wives, nor women husbands.f Still, so great a disgrace is incurred by remain- 
ing unmarried, that on one occasion a number of old maids were married to an aged 
kooleenu bramhun, as his friends were carrying him to the Ganges to die. 

Widows amongst the lowest casts are sometimes married by a form called nika; 
when the bride and bridegroom, in he presence of friends, place a garland of flob- 
ers on the neck of each other, and thus declare themselves man and wife. 

The greatest number of marriages take place in the months Ugrnhayhnu, Maghu, 
and Phalgoonn, these being considered as very fortunate months. In Joisht’hn, eld- 
est sons are forbidden to many. In Yoishakbu few marriages are celebrated, and 
in Poushn and Choitru scarcely any, except where the parents are of low cast, and ex- 
tremely poor. In the other months, none marry. From marriages in the first three 
months, arise riches; in Asharhh, poverty. If an eldest son be married in Joisht’hu, 
he will die ; if any many inSfaravnnn, none of the children will live; if in Bhadru or 
Choitru, the wife will be inconstaut ; if in Ashwinu, both husband and wife will die ; 

« A'tbiid miriage is coiuidered u improper and banefal to (be female ; hence, before (be marriage cere- . 
monj takes place, they first betroth the man to a tree, Yihen, it U laid, the evil expend! itielf on (he tree, and 
the tree inuiiediately diet. , 

•V In the year IBlfi, lome Hindooi, of high cast, were on the eve of petitioning the EnglMi goverament to in- 
terfere and prevent (he koolfifin&i from engromiiig «o mSDj wivet, u thb diigracefal cniton prevented many 
individnali from entering into the marriage stale. 
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if in i^rtilin, the^ will have fevers and other diseases; if in Pouslin, the wife will 
become a widow.* 

Hindoo ^irls, to obtain good husbands, frequently worshipthe gods; and a woman 
sometimes secretly administers to her husband a medicine, obtained from eonie old 
woman, to cause her husband to love her ! When husbands remain long from 
home, some women practise a superstitious custom to hasten their return; while 
others, to ascertain whether a husband is well or ill, is on his way home or not, is 
dead or alive, call a witch, who takes the winnowing fan, and, according to its mo- 
tion in her hand, pronounces the exact circumstances of the absent husband. 

The Hindoos are seldom happy in their marriages ; nor can domestic happiness be 
expected where females are reduced to a state of complete servitude, and are neither 
qualified nor permitted to be the companions of their husbands. A man, except he 
is of low cast, never enters into conversation with his wife, during the day, nor is she 
ever permitted to eat in the presence of her husband, or to sit in the company even 
of near friends. An elder brother never looks at his younger brother's wife. 

Several of the shastras describe the virtues of an excellent wife : Ramu thus mourns 
over the loss of Seeta : She was not a common wife; — in the management of my af- 
fairs, she even gave me excellent counsel ; when I needed her services, she was my 
slave; if I was ever angry, like the patient earth, she bore my impatience without 
a murmur ; in the hour of necessity, she cherished me, as a mother does her child ; 
in the moments of repose, she was to me as a courtezan ; in times of hilarity, she was 
with me as a friend.’'t — When engaged in religious services, an excellent wife as- 
sists herhusband with a mind as devout as his own. On all occasions she gives her 
whole mind to make him happy ; is as faithful to him as a shadow to the body ; shares 
in all his joys and sorrows ; and esteems him, whether poor or rich, whether pos- 
sessed of excellent ot evil qualities, whether handsome or deformed, j; In the ab- 

* Thr Romnns, rays Kvsnrtt, wrrovrr> hnpmlltious in rererrnre to thr pnrtiriilnr time of narrlofr, fancy- 
ing kcveral dayi and leaionB very unfortunate for thi« depign. Ovid 'ays, Fait. 5. 487, 

** Afor efer bride 

Link'd^ i this teason long her blits enjoy'd.’* 

■t See the IM&lianat&kfi. t See (he RamajiiuQ. 
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wm or v^kmf ^hm a^ood^ffb renonneai miy giatifioatUa ;,fMid at 

Iwi^^dnA, dies "^.>5 

Aafellowui yd ji o qdptk^ of Hin^feiiiifai, tlioiigliirriltaAnipaciiiig thm 
in aaot^partaf India, appears to be ao diat I have thoagy* it right to copy 
it Bartok>meo b certainly one of our best nvitars on Hindoo manners and customs. 

they are stool vigorous; but after that period, they 
i4|a0ini^ Aster than the woi^en in ai^ of the nations of Europe. Early marriage, 
laiKnir, awddliseasee, exhaust their constitutions before the regular time of decay. Th^ 
are livdy, active, anc tractable ; possess great acuteness ; are fdnd of conyeriation ; 
enqploy florid ejqiressions, and a phraseology abundant in images ; never cany 
any thing into effect till after mature deliberatioD ; are inquisitive and prying, yet 
nodeat in dtseonne ; have a fickle inconstant disposition ; make promises with great 
readinesa, yet seldom perform them ; are importunate in their requests, but ungrate- 
All when they have obtained their end ; behave in a cringing obsequious manner when 
they fear any one, but are haughty and insolent when they gain the superiority ; and 
assume an air of calmness and composure when they acquire no satisfaction for an 
injuiy, but are malicious and irreconcileable when thqy find an d|^rtunity of being 
revenged. 1 was acquainted with many families who bad ruined themselves with law- 
suits, becauae they prefemd the gratification of revenge to every consideration of 
prudence.” 

The merits and demerlta of husband and wife are traniferable to either in a future 
state : if a wife perform many meritorionh works, and the husband die first, he wiU 
enjoy heaven as the fhut of his wife’s virtuous deeds ;t and if the wife be guilty of 
many wicked actions, and the husband die first, he will sufier for the sins of his wife, 
^the apprehensions of a Hindoo, therefore, marriage ought to be a veiy serious 

vviawSw HriMSyl |iMru&. -t The MhhiMtrttS, nd other Autriki» tetch, thot a female, when 

ihe,eShwliyiaelfeB Urn Ihp^ yQe} r emj t ei (he iIm ofber liilN»d,mid carriei bUs,iHtb her (o heaven. Savi- 
, .wm, a hfiisilailliisy (fofoifeaahi,'mMlar haifoBd to life by hsr woiki of merit. 
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8BOTION III. - • 

Notices relathe to Manners mid Customs in general, 

THE Hindoos, notwithstanding their divisions into casts and various sects, arc 
scarcely less peculiar and isolated in their manners than the Chinese : their dress, 
their ceremonies, and their domestic economy, have been preserved without inno- 
vation from age to age. Still, however, the unchan^ingr dress and modes of the Hin- 
doos are natural and graceful, compared with those of a Chinese, who, with his longf 
tail, his fantastic dress, his fan, his wooden shoes, and his chuckling stilam, looks 
more like a piece of carved work, than a human being walking at large on the earth* 

Many of the higher orders of Hindoos, especially in the Northern provinces, are 
handsome in their features, having an oval face, and a nose nearly aquiline. Some 
are comparatively fair, and others quite black, but a dark brown complexion is most 
common, with black eyes and hair. The general expression of the countenance 
reminds you, that the Hindoo is mild and timid, rather disposed to melancholy, and 
effeminate pleasures. In Bengal, the greatest number are below the middle stature, 
and very slender in body ; but this description does not altogether suit the Hindoos 
of the upper provinces, where jou immediately perceive, that you are surrounded 
with a people more robust and independent, though the general features are the 


The Hindoos are generally loquacious, and the common people very noisy in con- 
versation. Their youth are lively, inquisitive, and of quick perception. They 
appear to be capable of great improvement, and of imitating most of the European 
arts, and carrying them to the greatest perfection ; either they are incapable of bold 
and original designs, or their long slavery to ancient patterns and usages has, like 

the Chinese shoe, made the whole race cripples. 

R 
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Th6 dress of tlie" which there is aeitiler buttons, strings, nor pint, is hap- 

pily suHed to die <Sidiate,'and produces a veljr graceful'effect. Over their loins 
they a cloth which almost covers their legs, hanging down to the tops of the 
shoes. The upper garment is a loose piecet office white cloth without seam from 
top to bottom,*’ thrown over the shoulders, and, except the head, neck, and arms, 
covering the whole body. The head is always uncovered, unless the heat or cold con- 
strains the person to draw his upper garment over it like a hood.} Shoes worn by 
the rich, are covered with gold md silver thread, are open at the heels, and curled 
up at the toes ; stockings are very seldom worn.§ Many Hindoos in the service 
of Europeans, to please iheir masters, wear the Musulman dress; put on a turban, 
and garments like a jacket and petticoat, or loose pantaloons. The poor have 
only a shred of cloth to cover their loins. The dress of the women differs from 
that of the men, in that they wear only one long garment, which, wrapped round 
the loins, comes over the shoulders, and occasionally over the head as a hood. In 
Bengal, a woman's garment is ten cubits long and two broad ; in the southern parts 
of India, it is much longer: very fe^ wear shoes. Ornaments are eagerly sought 
after, even by the poorest women, which they fix in their hair, on the forehead, in 

* Befoiv a Hindoo puUon a new garment, be plvcks a few threnda oat of ii, nnd offers them to different be- 
ings, that they may be propUloos, and that it may wear well. The poor wear their garments till they are very 
ff Khy, and tbe pillow on which they sleep is never wadied, ootwithstsoding their hair is oiled daily : their homes 
and garments are generally fall of vermin. 

-f A native, when he saw a pictnre of Ills Majesty Georgs tbe Third in the bouse of tbe author. In a RoaHui 
habit, asked, why he wore gannents like the Hindoos, and not like the Englidi. 

t “ The colour of the (Roman) gown Is generally believed to have been white. As to attire for (he head, 
the Romans ordinarily used none, eicept the lappet of thehr gown ; and this was not n constant cover, bnt only 
occasional, to avoid the rain, or sM, or other accidental fneonvcnienLiei : hence it is. that we see none of the 

stntuei with any on their heads.” 

§ It is remarkable, to what excellent uses the toes arc applied in (his conntry. In England, it is hard to say 
whether they are of any use whatmever. A man could certainly walk and ride withnnt them : and these are the 
principal purposes to which (he feet are applied in Europe. But here the loeiare serond-hnnd fingers : thev nre 
called the “feet flogen” in Bengalee. In bis own bouse, a Hindoo makes nse of them to fasben the ring lo bis 
feet by means of a bntton which slips between the two middle toes. The laylor. 4f he does not thread his needle, 
certainly twists his (bread with tfaemi the cook holds bis knife with his toes while he ruts fish, vegetables, Ac , 
the joiner, the weaver, ftc. coold not do without them, and almost every native has twenry different uses for ihe 
toes. It is true, 1 have heard of a maimed sailor in England writing with bit toes, which is rather more (ban 
what I have seea done in this country t but yet, this is only another proof of what might be done, even with (he 
toes, if BeccMity ihenid vise, to make uaetowr (oeiai well as our will te werk. 
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the ears, in the nose, round the arms, wrists, ankles, &c. They paint their finiter- 
nails, und round ihe bottoms of their feet, red, and their eye^lashea Mjicti their teeth 
are made red with eating paiiu.* 

In their forms of address, and behaviour in company, the Hindoos must be ranked 
amongst the politest nations'. It is true, there is a mixture of flkttery, and of ful- 
some panegy ric in their address, but this is given and received rather as the require- 
ment of custom than the language of the heart. It is a polish always understood 
to lie on the surface ^ it pleases without deceiving any body. When he enters the 
presence of his spiritual guide, the Hindoo prostrates himself, and, laying hold ofhis 
feet, looks up to him, and says, * You are iny saviour ;* — to a bene/actor, he says, 
‘ You are my father and mother;* — to a man whom he wishes to praise, ‘ You are 
lieligion incarnnte ;* or, ‘ O I Sir, your fame is gone all over the country ; yes, from 
country to country.* ^ As a Benefactor, you are equal to Khrnnh/t ‘ You are equal 
to YoodhisthiruJ in your regard to truth.* ‘ You have overcome all your passions.* 
^ You shew due re«ipect to all.’ * You are a sea of excellent qualities.* ‘ You are 
devoted to ilie service of your guardian deit 3 ^* * You are the father and mother 
of bramhuns, cows and women.* 

There are five kinds of obeisance among the Hindoos, viz. 1. astangft, in which 
the person prostrates himself, and makes eight parts of his body, viz. his knees, 
hands, temples, nose, and chin, touch the ground ; 2. ponchangu, in which the per- 
son makes his forehead, temples, and hands touch the ground; 3. dundavritn, sim- 
ple prostratiun, in nh'cli the person causes bis forehead to meet the ground ; 4. na- 
mhskarri, in wliicli lie, bringing his joined hands open up to his forehead, causes his 
two thumbs to touch his forehead several times; 5. nbhivadunii, in which the person 
raises his right hand (never his left) to or towards the forehead, gently bending the 
head. This lust is the common form. Should a bramhun, the servant of a king, be 

* PUdQ, which i$ rh/wed like toliacrn. consists of the leaf of the piper betel, the firuitof tfaeereca fnutei, lime 
made of shells, und («t plea-iiie) of a iiiimber of spices. 

+ KlironS, the brother of Y-oodhisi'biril, was very fanoonsfor his liberality. 

:t KinK Yoodhibt'lur& is on all orca«.ons mentioned as a pdnun the most tenacioot of truth of bd; Hindoo that 
ever lived, aod yet he uas drofsed to hell for lying. 

H 9 
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Bitting with hw iiin|^r, ajhoodrfi, iXNning^ would give the common mlaiDi with 
one hand, to the monarehsaad with his johiol^liands would make the reverential no* 
moakaro to the bramhon. The Bengalee women, if of equal rank, bow to eanh other, 
by raising their joined hands to the head. A woman of inferior rank bows to a su- 
perior, and rubs die dust of her feet on her Rirehead, but the superior does not re- 
turn the bow. 

In thrir descriptions, the Hindoos indulge in the most extravagant hjberbole. A 
splendid palace they call the heaven of Yishnoo;-— a heavy rain, the deluge a 
quarrel, the bloody contest between the Pandbvas and the sons of Dhriturashtru, in 
which eighteen dkshouhinSie* were slaughtered; — a crowd is always swelled to my- 
riads. Hespecting a water spout, the Hindoos say, the elephants of the god Indru* 

are drinking ; — the rainbow they call Bamu's bow a whirlwind is caused by aerial 
beings called pishacbus ; — thunder ia occasioned by lndru*s hurling bis thunderbolts 
at the giants, who come to drink water from the clouds, and the lightning arises drom 
the sparks of these thunderbolts. Some add, that the ring round the moon arises 
from the splendour of the planets or gods, who sit there as the counsellors of Chbndru 
(the moon.) 

In directing their letters, as well as in the compliments prefixed to them, the 
Hindoos use the most extravagant address : the following may , serve as specimens: 
To a hing: < To the great, the excellent, the prosperous, the illustrious king, Krishnu- 
Ghundra-Rayu, the nourisher of multitudes from many countries, the fragrance of 
whose fiime has spread through the whole world; at whose feet many kings, adorned 
with refulgent crowns, bow; whoso glory makes his enemies shrink as the sun does 
the koiruva;t whose fame is pure as the queen of night ; the priest of the perpetu- 
al sacrificial fire.’— To a teacher : * To Ubheeshtudevu, the ferryman across the sea 
of this world, the teacher of the way of deliverance from sin, the sun-like remover of 
the great darkness springing firom worldly attachment ; the nut| which removes the 
impurites of the soul ; to thy feet 1 bow, the nails of which are like the horns of the 
half moon.’ — To a father: * To the excellent person, my father, the only author of 

« One fikshonUBeS conpriMt 109,350 foot, 86490 bones, 31 ,870 eharjotf , and 81,870 elephanti. + ^ 

, VjraphicB oKoleato. f Ad allaiioa to a not bj which the HUdooi purify water. 
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my existence, my ^oTernor, whose mind dtinks the honey oh thh weteir-lily fehl of 
the deity; at thy feet, which drive away my darkness, I supplicate/— To a Inothe^'f 
* To niy excellent and dignified mother, who bore me in her womb; , who, feeding, 
nourishing, and comforting me, raised me to manhood ; by whom 1 saw the world, 
and who gave me a body to perform the offices of religion ; at thy fleet I supplicate, 
which are the water-lilies on the reservoir of my heart.’ ' 

When two Hindoos, after a short absence, meet, the inforior first attempts to take 
hold of the foet of the other, which the latter prevents. They then clasp each other 
in the arms, and move their heads from one shoulder to the other twice ; and after- 
wards ask of each other’s welfare. The inferior replies, ^ Through your fiivour, 1 
continue well/ ‘ As you command ; all is well.* Or he asks, ‘ How? Is the house 
well?* meaning the family. When a bramhon happens to sit near another bramhun, 
if a stranger, and if he is speaking to an inferior, he asks, ‘ Of what cast are yon?’ 
The other replies, ^ 1 am a bramhun.’ ^ To which line of bramhuns do you be- 
long ? * n am a Rarhee bramhun.’ * Of what family ? * < Of the family of Vishnoo- 
t’hakooru/* 


When two persons of the lower orders of Hindoos quarrel, if one should strike the 
other, the person injured appeals to the spectators, and, taking bold of their feet, 
says, ‘ You are witnesses that he struck me.’ Some of the spectators, unwilling 
perhaps to become witnesses, say, ‘ Ah ! don’t touch our feet ;’ or, the injured party 
takes a corner of the garment of each one present, and ties it in a knot, saying, ^ You 
are witnesses that he struck me/ When a Hindoo is guilty of common swearing, 
he says, ^ If 1 live, let me endure all the sorrow you would endure if 1 ehould die 
but this oath is wrapped up in three words, * Eat your head.* Another says, 

* Touching your body, I say this.’ ^ Dohaee Gonga !’ is another oath ; the mean- 
ing of which is, < From such a falsehood Reserve me Gunga.’ ^ If 1 speak a /aJse- 

hood, let me be esteemed a rascal.’ < If 1 have committed sqch an action, let me be a 
leper.’ ‘ If 1 have done this, let me not see this night.’ ‘If 1 have gone to such 
a place, let me become a chandald,’ &c. 

• The different orders of Hindoos trace their deKent for ten or twelve seneratioai, distingnisbed ances- 

tors. 
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When a HinSod iiieezes, any pereon who tnay be present, says, VJLive, and the 
sneeceir ^ds, ‘ Witbyou.^ When he gapesf the gaper snaps bis thumb albd finger, 
and repeats the name of some god, as llamu ! Ramn ! If he should neglect this, he 
commits a sin as great as the murder of a bramhun. When a person fiills| a specta-- 
tor says, ^ Get up.* If he should not say this, he commits a great sin. * 



isonel^ry high, and contains the idol ; on the ground floor of the two sides and the 
front are three porches, and over them rooms.for the family. In some houses', the 
front is merely a high wall, containing a door in the centre*. The' windows of the 
rooms occupied by the family, are mere air boles, through w.hicitthe women may be 
seen peepingas through the gratings ofa jatl?^ At the times of the great festivals, 
an awning is thrown over the top of the court, into which the common spectators 
are admitted, while the bramhuns, or respectable people, sit on the Uvo side veran- 
das, and the women peep from the small crevices of the windows ubo\e. Allowing 
for the variation of men*s tastes, thr above is the general form of the houses of the 
rich. . Their sitting and sleeping rooms contain neither pictures,' looking' glasses, 
book-eases, tables, chairs, nor indeed any thing, except a wooden bedstead or two, 
loose mats, a few brass eating and drinking utensils, a hooka, and the dishes used 
for panu. Some of the rich natives in Calcutta approach nearer the English in 
their furniture, by keeping large pier glasses, chairs, couches, &c. but these are not 
a fair specimen of the inside of a house purely^ Hindoo. The houses of the mid- 
dling ranks have the form of a court, but they are made with mud walls, bamboo 
roofs, and thatch. The poor have a single, damp, and wretched hut. Almost all 
their houshold goods consist of a few vessels for cooking, and others to hold their 
food ; ihoat of these are coarse earthen vessels. Their brass vessels are, a dish to bold 
the boiled rice, a round bason to hold water, and a small round dish or two. Some use 
a atone or a wooden dish to hold the rice. The middling ranks keep a box, or chest, 
to secure their little property against thieves. From thecabove description, some 
idea may be formed of a Bengal "town, if we keep in mitid, that there is scarcely any 
altention paid to ragidarity, so as to form streets, or rows of houses in a straight 
Voe. ^ ■ 
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It is well for this people, that the climate does not make it necessaiy, that th^ 
should possess strong well-built houses : the house of a poor Hindoo has only one 
room i the middling ranks have two or three, one of which is for cooking; in ano- 
ther, the husband, h ife and young children sleep ; and in another, or upon the ve- 
randa, other branches of the family sleep. The Hindoos are not very delicate about 
their bed or sleeping room : they lie on a mat laid upon the floor, or at the door, 
and have only a thin piece of cloth to cover them. In taking a walk early in a morn- 
ing, man^ Hindoos may be seen lying out of doors before £heir shops like so many 
corpses laid out for interment^ One of the apartments, in the houses of some rich 
men, is appropriated to a very curious purpose, viz. when any members of the fa- 
mily are an|;ry, they shut themselves up in this room, called Icrodhagaru, viz. the 
room of anger, or of the angry. / When any individual is gone into this room, the 
master of the family goes, »nd persuades him or her to come out. If it is a woman, 

he asks her what she wants ? She asks, perhaps, for a large fish to eat every day 

(she! seen one probably in the hands of some other female of the fiimily)»or for 
a palanqueeii to carry her daily to the river to bathe-~K>r for the means of performing 
the worship of some idol^or for beautiful garments or ornaments. 

The price of a moderate-sized clay hut is about thirty roopees. The labour for 
building a mud wall a cubit thick, one hundred cubits long, and seven cubits high, 
is, in the country, seven roopees ; near Calcutta ten roopees. In the months of 
December and January, the Hindoos who live in mud houses, are busy in repairing 
and thatching them, as at this time straw is cheap. Those who live in brick houses 
are seldom willing to be at the expence of plastering them. The doors and win- 
dows are very few and small, the latter are often as small as the gUn-holes of a 
ship. 

Ifa'person meets with misfortunes in a particular house, he concludes that some 
bones are buried in it; sometimes under such superstitious fears he leaves his house. 
If bones are repeatedly found in a house, it is geneially abaudoned by the owner. 
When a sum of money, or any thing else, has been stolen from a house, and it is 
pretty certain that some person of the house is the thief, the Hindoos, in some plac- 
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93 , rub the thunbauiila of all the personi in the house, imagining that the name of 
the thief vrill become, legible on the nail of the offender t 

The H'indooe consider it unlucky to leape thebr homes, and undertake a journey, 
in- the month Pousho. They treat the following occurrences as bad omens ; viz. if 
the limrd makes a noise, or any one sneezes, when a person is about to begin an ac- 
tion; if Hi person is called when he is about to set off on a journey; if a person on 
departing to any place hits his head against any thing, or sees an empty kolasu (wa- 
terrpan.). | have frequently seen a Hindoo, when, about to take leave of another, 
prevented by the chirping of a lizard. It is a common saying, Ab ! 1 suppose some 
evil will bedUl me to-day, thr the first person I saw this morning was such or such a 
miserable wretch.' The following are good omens, viz. if a person setting off on a 
journey sees a dead body, or a kMaso full of water, or a jackal, on his left hand : or if 
he sees a cow, a deer, or a bramhon, on his right hand. These good and bod omens 
are to be found in the shastrQs; but beside these, there are many which custom has 
established. 

Seamly any Hindoos attach flower-gardens to their houses; a pumpkin plant is 
very often seendimbing^the side of the house, and resting its fruit on the thatch; and, 
on a plot of ground adjoining the house of a poor man, it is very common to see the 
egg-plsint, and plantains. Orchards are very common ; the principal trees in which 
are the mango, jack, cocoa-nut, betel, custard-apple, plumb trees. Sea, A dump or 
two of bamboos is very coixuneu in these orchards. To prevent a tree from conti- 
nuing unfruitful, whidi they suppose has been injured by the evil machinations of some 
enemy, the Hindoos sometimes tie a string round the trunk of this tree, with a kou- 
ree, or the bone of a cow, attached to it. To drive destructive animals from a field, or 
a plot of cucumbers, or egg-plants, &c. the Hindoos fix on a bamboo a pot covered 
with soot* with some white lines drawn on it Beside the want of gardens, the H in- 
doos do not keep fowls, nor any domestic animal, except a cat. The domestic birds 
of the country are, the water-wagtail, the roina, sparrow, crow, swallow, &c. The 
jackals make a horrid yelLaround the houses at night, and 1 have heard of instances, 
ofyoung children being carried away by them in the night, and devoured. Mad jack- 
als do great mischief. 



■ «* A maa shall l^ve his &theraad mothtr, and shall cleave unto hU wiih|” 
maxim which is quite contrai^ to those manners of the Hindoos that are most e^^ 
teemed. Marriage seldom at first separates children and parents ; and a grand-&^ierj 
with his children and grand«diiidren, in a direct Imej amounting to neaiijr per- 
sons, maj sometimes he found in one family.* As long as a father fives, he is the 
master of the house; but after his death, the elder brother is honoured almost as a 
parent; if incapable of taking charge of the family, a younger b«*other is invested with 
the management. Such a family has all things in common fhot if one of the brothers 
earns much by his labour, and the rest little or nothing, a quarrel commonly ensues, 
and they separate. Very few large families live together long, where they wholly 
depend on trade, or on several sons employed in service. Those who have landed 
property live in greater quietness. The debts of a father fall, in the first place, up- 
on the eldest son, and in some cases on the younger sons, even though the father 
should have left no property. 

. The work of a house-wifet is nearly as follows ; after rising in the morning, in 
industrious families, she lights the lamp, and spins cotton for fiimily garments; she 
next feeds the children with sweetmeats, or some parched rice, or milk ; after this she 
mixes cow-dung with water, and sprinkles it over the house floor, to purify it. She 
then sweeps the house and yard, and, mixing cow-dung,^ earth, and water together, 
smears the floor of the bouse, the bottom of the walls, and the veranda.^ After this, 
she eats a little cold boiled rice, and then cleans the brass and stone vessels with 
straw, ashes, and water. Her next work is to bruise the rice and other things in 
the pedal (dhdukee), or to boil the rice, in order to cleanse it from the husk. At 
ten or eleven o’clock, she takes a towel, and goes to bathe, accompanied by a few 
neighbours ; some women, during bathing, make an image of the lingu, and worship it 

• Jttgl&nDat’hli-TtkrkkK-PiDchslittott, whe^ived to be about 117 jean of age, aad wai well known at the 
BOitlearoedmaoof hit tine, bed afamily of leven^faiMgbty individuals, amoog whom were his sons and daugli- 
ten, grandsons, great-grandMOS, and a great-great-giaiidson. In this family, for many yean, when, at a wed- 
ding or on smy other occasion, the ceremony calM the sbraddhtt was to be perfeimed, as an anceiton bad de-‘ 
ceased, they called tbe'old folks, and presented thdr offerings to tbeiD* 

+ The Hindoos keep very few female Bervaids.M . ; 

t Thewh^fooBtof aHlQdoohat,Bet uafreficatiy, is covered with cakes of eosMasgiflaocdthers to dry. 

' S 
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with the same ibrms as are used hy the men; others merely bathe, and after repeating 
a few formulas, bowing to the water, the sun, which occupy about fifteen minutes, 
return home; but if the worship of the lingo is performed, it employs nearly an hour. 
At the time ofbathing, the women rub their ornaments with sand, clean their bodies 
with the refuse. of oil, and their hair with the mud of the river, or pool. On her 
return, the female stands in the sun, and dries her hair ; changes her wet clothes for 
dry ones ; washes her feet on going into thehouse ;* and then applies herselfto cook- 
ing. She first prepares the roots, greens, and fruits; then bruises the spices, &c. by 
rolling a stone over them on another stone ; and then prepares the fish or vegetables 
which are to be eaten v iilt the rice, which she afterwards boils. The Hindoo fire- 
places are made of clay, and built in the yard, or cook-room. They also use a move- 
able fire-place made of clay, which is round like a kettle, and has a hole in one side 
to admit the wood. 


Those who are very poor, eat with rice only herbs gathered in some field ; the mid- 
dling ranks eat split pease, greens, l^sb, &;c. The rich add a number of other things, 
as boiled fish, acids, pungent spices, &c. ; they also fry, in clarified butter, plantains, 
the fruit of the egg-plant, cocoa-nuts, pumpkins, cucumbers, &c. 


After the things are thus prepared, the woman (if a bramhunee) culls a son who has 
been Invested with the poita, to present a dish of each kind of food to the family 
imageCmostJy the shaligiam i); and who, in presenting them, repeats their names, 
and adds, ‘ Ogod ! I present to thee this food : eat.’ The food remains before the 
image about live minutes, when it is carried into another room, where all the male 
part of the family sit down to eat ; but before they begin, each of those invested with 
the poi^ takes water into the palm ofthe right hand, repeats the name of his guar- 
dian deity, and poors it out as a libation ; and th,en Ukii« up more water, and, re- 
peating the tame words, drinks it ; aaer which, placing his thumb in five difierent 
ways on the fingers of his right hand, he repeats certain forms, and, liftingup afew 
grains office, presents them to the primary elements.f At the close of dinner. 


T Earth, water, fire, air, and vaennm. 
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i^iip’ping water from thS hand, each person repeats another form, saying * 1 am frill,’ 
fend 

Ifno stringer iffpresent, the women wait on the men, but a Hindoo woman ne- 
ver sits down to eat with her husband;* she and the younger chHdren^eat wfrat he 
leaves. She never, indeed, mentions the name of her husband ; but when slie calls 
him, makes use ofan interjection merely, as ! O ! &c. Wkrn she speaks of him to 
others, she calls him master, or the man of the house. She never miites in company, 
even at her own house, but remains in a separate room, while her husband sits smok- 
ing and talking with the guests.t A woman does not change her name at the time 
of marriage. 

A Hindoo eats with the right hand, never with the left, which is used in the mean- 
est offices j he never uses a knife, fork, or spoon : he drinks out of a brass cup, or 
takes up liquids in the balls of hU hands ; he drinks nothing but water with his food ; 
but before or after dinner, somedriuk milk or butter- milk. The natives mention fifty 
or more different dishes, as being sometimes prepared at one meal. The females in 
rich families, at weddings, shraddhus, the time of investiture with the poita, and the 
giving a child its name and first rice, have much to do in cooking. 

The Hindoo shastrds direct, that bramlians shall eat at two o’clock in the day, 
and again at one in the night; but a variety of circumstances have produced irre- 
gular habits ; these, however, arc still considered as the appointed hours for eating: 
after dinner, they wash the mouth, chew betel, and smoke out of the hooka. 

The hooka has three principal parts, 1. a wooden, brass, or glass bottle, containing 

* The wives of respectable Hindoos are never seen in (he streets with their hushands, except on a journey. 
When Hindoo women see an English female walk arm in arm with her husband, they exclaim, with the nimost 
astonishment, Oh ! Mai whatistliis? Da you see ? They take their wives by the hand, and lead them Uirongh 
the streets, showing them to other English, withont the least shame.'* 

+ This uncommon shyness of the Hindoo women is, however, in some measure confined to the higher casts. 
Some women are very rarely seen, axcept early in the miirnins at their ablutions ; the wives uf the middling 
ranks, when they go out, draw their garment overtbefixee; hut the lowest orders of women pass throagh he 
streets with less reserve, and expose their faces to the view of strangers. 

S 2 
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wAter;-— 2. a hollow pipe, inserted In the head of this bottle, and reaching; down 
into the water, on which a cup is placed containing the tobacco and fire;-^. in the 
▼acnnm, at the head of the bottle, is also placed what is termed a snake, or crooked 
one end of which also descends into the water, and to the other end the 
month is applied, and through it the smoke is drawn, after being cooled in the wa- 
ter. The poor natives use a cocoa-nut as a bottle to hold the water, in the top of 
which is inserted a hollow reed, reaching into the water, in theother end of which, in a 
hollow cup, tobacco and fire are placed, and to a hole in the side they apply the mouth, 
and draw out the smoke. Tobacco grows plentifiiily in Bengal, and smoking is al- 
most a universal custc*n • practised indeed to great excess by many.* For smoak- 
ing, the leaf is pounded, and mixed with molasses ; very few chew it.t The same 
hooka ^oes round amongst all the company of the same cast ; and those who are not 
of the same cast, may take the cup which contains the tobacco and fire from the top 
of th^ hooka, and draw the smoke through its tube ; but diflerent casts are not per- 
mitted to smoke through the same water. Most of the palanqueen bearers smoke 
charoots. Many Hindoos, after Iw ihing in a morning, take a pill of opium. 

The necessaries for a family are bought in the market and paid for daily, except 
milk, sugar, oil, dec. ; these are brought to the house by the seller, who receives his 
payments monthly. Cheap as all the articles of prime necessity are, there are few Hin- 
doos who are not in debt. 

In the business of eating, it is almost impossible to describe to what ridiculous 
lengths the distinctions of cast are carried : a Hindoo ought to have a good memo- 
ry to know with whom he may, and with whom he may not eat. Europeans are 
considered as unclean by the Hindoos, principally because they eat any thing, and 
with any body. Things of ill esteem among others are also considered as unclean, 

* The qaantity oF tobacco conBumed in Benf^al in a year molt be greBt indeed. A moderate tmoaker con- 
nmet not leti than (wo Ib«. a month. The common tobacco !■ told at about two-pence the lb. Hindoo women of ^ 
Boperior out neither smoke aor take snuff , but many of the Hindoo pQndits take snnff ; and often use for n Bnnff- 
boB a large wail shell. The Bengalee boji begin to smoke atichool, from the time they are four or five years 
old. 

f Many respectable fenwlm, however, mix a little tobacco with the paaQ (hey chew. 
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bit thejr nay be purified by incantationB. The presence ofshfifidroB, dogs, Mb, cMfB, 
dbc. produces the Bane consequences; yet they may be cleansed by sprinkling upon 
them water in which gold or kfifishfi^grass has been dipped. If these animalahave 
touched the food, it cannot be cleansed, but must be thrown away. If an unclean 
person, or animal, enters the cooking house of a person of superior cast, the latter 
throws all his earthen cooking vessels away, and cleanses his brass ones. Ifa Eu- 
ropean of the highest rank touch the food of the meanest K**tdoo, be will throw it 
away, though he should not have another morsel to eat ; and yet this food, perhaps, 
is merely a little coarse rice, and a few greens fried in oil. 

The Hindoos are full of ceremony in making a feast; at which the bramhons are 
always the chief guests. When a man wishes to make a feast, he is severdl days in 
preparing for it, and, soliciting the advice of his relations about the dinner, the pre- 
sents, &c. he generally comforms to the judgment of this family council; and then 
purchases the things necessary, cleans up his house, &c. Ifa bramhun, he never 
sends an invitation by a shdodrS, but goes himself, or sends a relation, or the fami- 
ly priest. All near and distant relations in the place or immediate neighbourhood 
are invited. If any one absents himself, without assigning a reason, it is considered 
as a great affront : if he makes an apology, it is judged of by a council of friends. The 
female relations and even the males assist in cooking the dinner, of which, on many 
occasions, two or three hundred persons partake. No boy can partake of a feast 
given by a bramhun till he has been invested with the poita. The food being ready, 
the master of the house invites the guests to sit down, when the dinner is brought, 
and laid out in messes on plantain leaves for plates, under an awning in the court 
yard ; and one earthen drinking cup serves eight or ten persons. While they are 
feasting, the master goes round, and makes an apology to the guests for not being 
able to treat them better. After dinner, they are presented with betel ; and are 
sometimes dismissed with presents either of money, doth, or brass utensils. If 
the master of the house should arise, and go aside, before every one has finished eat- 
ing, it is considered as an affront, and all immediately rise and go away. 


la the month Kartiko, Hindoo siitere imitate the example of the aiaterof 7oma, 
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the king of death, who in this month gave a feast to her brother, and by marking his 
forehead with sandal-powder, made him immortal : in the morning of the feast, the 
sisters pour milk into the hand of each brother, and repeat an incantation, while the 
brotiier drinks it. Each sister also puts on the head of each brother a grain of rice, 
and rubs on the foreheads of each some powder of sandal- wood.* As soon as this is 
performed, the brother bows to an elder sister, but if the brother is the elder, the sister 
bows to him, and takes up the dust of his feet. — If a friend uninvited should go to see 
another, and that friend should not entertain him, it is considered as a great scandal. 
A person inhospitable towards those of his own cast, falls into disgrace; while un- 
kindness towards a ma:^ of another cast, though he perish, meets with no censure. 

The domestic conversation of the Hindoosturns chiefly upon the business of the 
family ; the news of the village ; circumstances connected with religions shews, cere- 
monies, festivals. See, journies to holy places ; marriages ; stories about the gods, the 
heroes and heroines of their mythology, &c. Domestic quarrels are very common : a 
man and his wife often quarrel, and . ometimes fight. There are instances of Hin- 
doo women's beating their husbands.t 

The Hindoos sit on the ground, or on a mat, or on a low wooden stool, in the 
house ; they can sit on their hams for hours together without fatigue. They never 
walk or ride out for exercise ; and vciy few keep horses. 

The Bengalee towns are formed into the eastern, western, northern, southern, and 
central divisions. In one part, the Hindoos reside, in another, the Mnsolmaiis, in 
another, native Portuguese. The Hindoo part is subdivided, and the difterent parts 
contain bramhuus, kayast’hus, weavers, oil-makers, washermen, barbers, husbaiid- 
nieh, potters, &c. ; these divisions are not very exactly observed, though in large 
towns the names, and something of this custom, may^be perceived. 

* From this last act, tbe feast receives itscooraaon name: the sinter says to her brother, while marking bisfore-* 
head, ‘ 1 mark tby forehead with saodal-wood f and plaot alburn [to prevent egress] in the door of death ( Yfimb).* 

+ When the Hindoo women are sborked, or ashamed, at any thing, they pnt out their tongues, as a mode of 
czpressiii; ibeir feelings. A very old vromw. who it at tbe same time a great scold, is called by tbe Hindoos 
tbe mother of YGma. 
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. All the Hindoo large towns contain at least one market-place ; in them are foand 
many shops called Moodee-dokanus, at which various things are sold, as rice, split 
pease, salt, oil» clarified butter, flour, wood, earthen ware, lamps, iruits, mats, su- 
gar, sweetmeats, treacle, betel, &c. There are also separate shops for wood^ salt, 
cloth, earthen ware, brass utensils, rice, pease, oil, ornaments, tobacco, sweetmeats, 
shoes, spices, &c. The bankers sell kourees, weigh and change money, buy and 
sell old ornaments, &c. The moodee and confectioner’s shops are most numerous. 
Shops are generally built with clay, but in very large towns many are of brick. 

The Hindoos ^ave also market days (hatus), when the sellers and buyers assem- 
ble, sometimes, in an open plain, bill in general in market places. The noise in a 
market-place in England is comparatively small ; but the noise of Bengalee hatns 
may be heard at the distance of half a mile, as though ten thousand voices were sound- 
ing at once.* 

There are no Hindoos in Bengal who make paper, though there are in other parts 
of Hindoost’hanu; no booksellers, nor bookbinders ; the Musulmans make paper and 
bind books. Amongst all the millions of Hindoos there is not to be found perhaps a 
single bookseller’s shop. The Hindoos make ink with common soot, and also with the 
water in which burnt rice has been soaked, but these kinds of ink are very inferior. 
A third sort is made with amhluk^jf and Hor^-trikee,;^ which is steeped in water 
placed in an iron pan. Atler these ingredients have been soaked for some time, the 
water is drained off, and poured upon some catechu, and then placed in the sun, where 
it is now and then stirred for two or three days : the maker next puts some pounded 
8ohaga§ into it; and then it is ready for use. When the Hindoos write upon the 
leaves of the tala tree, they use ink prepared like the second sort, mixing lac with it. 
They generally write with a reed, never with the Europe pen. 

A number of persons procure their subsistence as hawkers or criers : these con- 

* Thr Hindoos connect relif ions ceremonies wilb some of their public fairs, and, in consequence, vast crow tfs 
UBemble,and worship Ihcfod and buy something for their farailies,'at the same time. 

t Emblic myrobalan. } Yellow myrobalan. ^ Borax. 
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flit of fiffli women, oonfeetionerB, ear-cleanere, men who take up tkings from wellsi 
cow'doctors, quacks, basket^maken, eeUen of fruit, whey, matches, oil, tooth-powder, 
wood, pounded charcoal to light pipes, the betel-nut, the juice of the date tree, and 
women's ornaments. Others exhibit learned cows, bears, monkies, large goats, 
gods and other images, litGe men, Ac.— A cast, caUed vaj»8, perform different feats 
of slight of hand, tumbling, &c. They travel in horde#, like the gypsies, staying a 
few days or weeks only in one place, where they form a kind of encampment ; their 
huts aromade with reeds or leaves fastened to bamboos, and brought upon the ground 
like the sides of a roof.— The doivngno bramhnns go from house to house, proposing 
to cast nativities : som* ^imes they stop a person in the street, and fell him some me- 
lancholy news, as^ that he will not live long; ancTthe poor superstitious Hindoo, firm- 
ly believing that these people can read his fate in the palm of his hand, or in the mo- 
tions of the stars, and that they can avert disasters by certain ceremonies, gives them 
hit money. By such means as these the doivugiin bramhans obtain a scanty main- 
tenance. The Musulmans alone make and sell fire-works. 

In those parts of Bengal where articles of consumption sell the cheapest, their 
prices are nearly as follow ; Rice, the roan,^ 12 anas ; wheat, 1 roopee ; barley, 
8 anas ; pease, 6 anas j salt, three roopees ; mustard oil, 4 roopees ; clarified butter, 
10 or 12 roopees ; sugar, 4 roopees; treacle, 1 roopee 8 anas ; pepper, 4 anas the 
s6r ; nutmegs, 16 roopees the s^r ; milk, 1 mon, 10 s^rs, the roopee ; curds, ditto; but- 
ter, 8 anas the sdr ; bread 20 loaves (10 sfirs) the roopee. JLive stock, a milch cow, 
5 roopees ; a calf, one year old, 8 anas ; a pair of good bullocks, 8 roopees ; a bull, 4 
roopees; a milch buffalo, 20 roopees ; a ram, 12 anas ; a common sheep, 8 anas : a 
he-goat, 8 anas ; a milch goat, 2 roopees ; a young goat or lamb, 4 anas; a turtle, 
5 anas ;t eggs, 150 the roopee ; pigs, middling size, 8 anas each ; a good Bengal 
horse (Utoo) 10 roopees ; a wild deer, 1 roopee ; a turkey, t from 4 to 6 roopees ; 
a peacock, f 2 anas ; rabbits, S anas a pair ; porcupine8,|| 6 anas a piece ; a boy, 3 

• AaAo if abost 80]bi.|40fennske one nSni a roopee, uSihillliigiand 6 pence; an ana, two pence. 

4 The eaamas v^ver tnrtle If fraqacall j caught by the line : lome brambSm eat it. t Turkief are no 

where met fur from Calcatta onlew carried by Europeam. , ^ Wild pemcoclu are very Bameroni in 
•omc paruof Bengal. f lie fleib eftltotahBa] to offered up In the ibraddbb, and eaten both by bramh&n* 
aod ihSSdrttf. 
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roopeet ; and a girl, « roopaet *--lt ought to be observed, however, respeetiiig llie ^ 
above prices, that in the neighbourhood of Calcutta artidesare one fourth dearer; 
hiother places, cheaper or dearer, according to various circumstances : in ^>0 district 
of Dinagepore, manj articles of prime necessity are very cheap. 

It is surprizing, bow thO'country day-labourers are able to support life with their 
scanty earnings. In some places, their wages do not exceed a penny a day ; in others 
three half-pence, and in others two pence.t To enable us to form some idea how 
these people are able to maintain their families on so small a sum, it is necessary to 
consider, that their fire-wood, herbs, firuits, &c. cost them nothing ; they wear no 
shoes nor hats ; they lie on a mat Imd on the ground ; the wife spins thread for her 
own and her husband’s clothes, and the children go naked. A man who procures a 
roopee monthly, eats, with his wife and two children, two mans of rice in the month, 
the price of which is one roopee. From hence it appears, that such a day-labourer 
must have some other resource, otherwise he could not live : if he is a Mhshlman, he 
rears a few fowls ; or, if a Hindoo, he has a few fruit trees near his house, and he 
•ells the fruit. If by these, or any other means, the labourer can raise half a roopee ^ 
or a roopee monthly, this procures him salt, a little oil, and one or two other prime 
necessaries ; though vast multitudes of the poor obtain only, firom day to day, 
boiled rice, green pepper puds, and boiled herbs : the step above this, is a little oil 
with the rice. The garments of a farmer for a year (two suits) cost about two roo- 
pees(58.); whilethoseof a servant employed by a European, cost about sixteen, 
(40s). A few rich men excepted, the Hindoos burn in their houses only oil; they 
will not touch a candle. Some of the rich, place a couple of wax candles in the 
room which contains the idol. 

In country places, houses are never rented : the poor man gives about two- pence 

* Boyi and girls, for domestic servitude, are booght and sold at fairs in some parts of Bengal,, particularly at 
Huree<httr(i-cbfitrll,a place on the banks of the GfindGkeS, They are alirays the children of parents who knoir 
not how to maintain them ; and are treated, in geaeral,.! believe, by those who have bonght (hem, with hamanitj. 
When they grow up, they frequently run away, and are seldom sought after. 

+ In the neighbourhood of CHlcutta,da5-laboarert receive osmuch as three*pence adayi iuSBni,flv«-penee, 
and common carpenters, fonr-pence and ua-peace ; good carpeoten, abost a ihUUng a day. 

T 
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' •BDually for the rent of a few yards of land, and on this, at his own axpence, he rears 
his hut. A rich land*owner frequently giyes to bramhnns^ and men of good cast, land 
on which to build their houses rent-iree. Poverty, instead of exciting pity in this 
coantry, only gives rise to the reflection, ^ He belongs to a degraded class : he is 
anffering for the sins of a former birth, and is accursed of the gods.* ^ 

* The coins which circulate in Bengal are, gold-mohors, value 16 roopees ; half- 
IDohnrs, qiiarter-mohurs, two roopees, and one roopee (gold pieces;) roopees, half 
roopees, quarter roopees, half quarter roopees, and one ana pieces (silver); copper 
poisas, four of which make an ana, half poisas, quarter poisas, aud shells called kou- 
rees, from the Maidive isl^ds ; 5760 of the latter sell for a roopee. Labourers 
among the native masters, are paid daily in kourees; the daily market expences are 
paid with these shells, and they are given in alms to beggars, as well as used on 
other occasions. A shopkeeper as stoutly refuses to receive a kouree with a hole in 
it, as another man does a counterfeit roopee. The gold and silver coin is very fre* 
quently counterfeited ; but the coiner is not punished with death. The weights and 
^ measures used by the Hindoos, are various, from* eighty pounds to a barley corn.— 
In casting up numbers, many count their fingers and finger joints. 

The Hindoos are enveloped in the grossest superstition, not only as idolators, but 
in their dread of a great variety of supernatural beings, and in attaching unfortunate 
consequences to the most innocent actions.* They never go across a rope which ties 
an animal, nor aerpss the shadow of a bramhun or an image ; this is a rule laid down 
in one of the shastrus, for which no reason is assigned. We may suppose, however, 
with respect to the shadow of a bramlidn or an image, that the role is meant to 
preserve a proper reverence in the minds of the people. 

* The Hindoos consnlt uitrologers on nan; occasions: the questions they a«k refer to almost nil the aflhin 
of life i as, whether an article bonght for sale will produce profit or not ( w bether a child in the womb will be a 
boy oraitirli wbrihera wifewill bcarchildrenornot; whenrertainfamily troubles will be overt a hether a cause 
pendlsf in ncourt ofjiutice will be decided in a person’s favour or not ; a farether a person will enjoy prosperity 
iua new hoiuewhiciilieis buildioff or not; whether n person will acquire riches or not t a hetbern person’s deaih 
will happen aiabnly place orsiol^ how many arivesapersna will marryi which wife will be most beautiful ; which 
wifea person wh^Jove nos(| bow laaay children by each wife t bow long a penon will live ; at the lime of death, 
will a person retain bis senses or not| at that time, wbicb.ion a III be present^ a youth asks, which god he shall 
choose iu hi^ guardian deify } shall he cbooN his ftUher’s splritoal guide or a new one, Ac. Ac, 
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. Many persona in Ben^l are caUed dainng, or witches, whose power is exeeeoiBgljr 
* dreaded : they are mostly old women : a man of this description is called Khokoio. 
^Amon^st other things, it is said, they are able, while sitting near anothei^inpercep- 
tibly to draw all the blood out of his body, and by a look, to make a person mad. If 
adain'i shakes her hair in a field at night, it is said, that a number of dainns immedi- 
ately assemble, and dance and play gambols together as long as they choose, and that if 
anyone comes within the magic circle, he is sure to falla victim to their power. When 
a person falls suddenly sick, or is seized with some n^w disorder, or behaves in an 
unaccountable manner, they immediately declare, that he is possessed by a dainn. 
Sometimes the dainu is asked, why she has entered this person ; she replies, that'when 
she came to ask alms, he reproached her. Asking her who she is, she hesitatesjand 
begs to be excused, as her family will be disgraced ; but they again threaten her, 
when she gives a wrong name ; but being again more severely threatened, at last she 
replies, 1 am such a person, of such a village;’* or, “ 1 am such a person's mother.'* 
The people then peremptorily order her to come out: she promises : and is then ask- 
ed, on what side she w.ll fall, and what she will take, in going out; whether she will 
take a shoe in her mouth or not. This she refuses, declaring that she belongs to a 
good family; but at last she consents to take a pan of water; and after two or three 
attempts, she actually curries the pan of water betwixt her teeth to the porch, where, 
after sitting down carefully, she falls down on the right side in a state of insensibi* 
lity. The attendants then sprinkle some water in the person's thee, repeating in- 
cantations, and in a few minutes the possessed comes to himself, arises, and goes in- 
to the house. This is the common method with dainns. The persons who have 
been thus bewitched, are said to be'numerous : my imformant declared, that they had 
seen persons in those circumstances, who had been thus delivered from this posses- 
sion. In former times, the Hindoo rajas used to destroy the cast of a dainu. 

The Hindoos have the strongest fiiith in the power of incantations to remove all 
manner of evils. The vanh incantation is said to empower an arrow shot into a tree 
to make it wither immediately. Many Hindoo married women, who are not blessed 
with children, wear incantations written with lac on the bark of the bhoorj|w, in order 

T 2 
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to obtain this blessi 9 g. They wear those charms, on the arm, or round the neck, or in 
the hair, inclosed in small gold or brass boxes. The Hindoos repeat incantations, 
when. they retire to re^ when they rise, when they first set their foot on the ground,* 
when they clean their teeth, when they eat, when they hare done eating, when it 
thunders, when they enter on a journey, when their head or belly aches, when they 
nee an idol, when they put on new clothes, when they want to kill or ii\jure a suppos- 
ed enemy, when they wish to cure the scab in sheep, &;c. If diseases are not cured 
Jby Bit incantation, and the person dies, they say, the words of the incantation were 
not pronounced rightly, or a word was left out, or, they impute it to some other acci- 
dent ;* the power of the incantation they never question. If a person recovers on 
whose account un incantation was uttered, they say, the incantation was well re- 
peated. Some men have a great name for their supposed knowledge of incantations, 
and for their dexterity in using them for the destruction of enemies; some incanta- 
tions are efficacious in proportion to the number of times they are repeated. When 
1 asked a learned pundit, why the Hindoos had be^ so often subdued by other na- 
tions, seeing they were in possession of incantations so potent, he said, that those 
for destroying enemies were lifficult to be procured. 


Hemarlct on Country Scenertf^ made during a journey . — As the boat glides along, 
drawn by our boat-men, we perceive the corn in full growth on both sides ofthe 
river — proofs ofthe care of Him on whom all the creatures wait; and, if imagi- 
nation could supply a pleasing variety of hill and dale, and some green haw them 
hedges, we might ikney ourselves passing through the open fields in our own coun- 
try ; and the ascending larks, the reapers cutting the corn, and the boy driving the 

* Men who keep inaket and exhibit (hem to (he poblic, asiemble lomctlmcH in parent namben, end ptetrnd, by 
IncantntionB, to inbdue (be power of poiion after permittinginakei*, retaining iheirvenomonKfanits, to bite them. 
Ootbfie occasions, two staj^ei are erected nrar to each other, which are ocenpied by two snake combatants, who 
Jjlet — tel y challenge each other, using the most provoking language, like men abunt to engage in some desperate 
eatOlBrin. When the challenge it accepted, the person takes the challenger's snake, and siiflen it to bite him 
la (he arms, and In any other paru of the body, while his friends at the bottom of the stage Join him In repeating 
i]H«BlatloM,and eoconrage him, bytheiraddresses,to persevere in thiideiperate fully, losome instances, f he man 
foils from the stage, and the poison, spreading through his veins, and resisting all the power of their inchant- 
ments, precipitates the wretch, writhing with agony, into eternity. The Hindoos believe, that there nre incHn* 
tatlonsoble to deprive serpenU efoU power of motion, and others to invigorate them again.. At the ohove tiinrs, 
the power of incantations is said to be Urns displayed, as well os in naming tbe serpenimeve whichever way il.a 
Incbanter pluses. 
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^ herd to graze in some comer of the field, might keep op, fbr a moment, the plete* 
mg illusion* Bat a herd of boffiilos at a distance, staring stupidljr and 

« and the lofty stage in the middle of the field, erected for the protection of^e keep^ 
er, soon remind us of our mistake, and warn us of a danger to which ^£e English 
husbandman is not exposed.-^Amidst innumerable proofs of the dnrine benefi. 
cence, the pleasing variety of colours, of sound, of light and shade, of greatand small, 
of high and low, of form and character, diffused through universal nature, and con* 
tributing so highly to the gratification of the senses, is none of the least : even the 
silent, smooth, and unvaiying element on which we now move, is not destitute of 
its variety of objects : here, men, women, and children, are bathing together, the 
men uniting idolatrous rites with their ablutions, the women washing their Jong 
hair with mud, and the children gamboling in the water, with all the gaiety of the 
finny tribes which surround them : we next pass by some men sitting on the bank, 
with their rods and lines, and others in their boats with their nets, fishing ; and we 
no sooner pass these, but we are amused by the sight of an open ferry-boat, crowd- 
ed with passengers till they almost sit one upon another; the slightest loss of the 
balance would immediately compel them to seek the shore as they might be able ; 
and, gliding along the water’s edge, comes a man in the trunk of a tree hollowed out 
into the form of a canoe : he sits at his ease, his oar is at the same time his rudder, 
and this he moves with his leg, for both his hands are engaged in holding the hooka 
to his bead while he smokes. Here an adjutant* stalks along the side of the river, 
thrusts his long bill among the weeds in search of fish, while the paddy-birds, t in the 
shallower parts, are silently watching them, and the fine-plumed king-fisher is darting 
on his prey. At a small distance, several large alligators present the ridges of their 
backs on the surfece, and ere we have proceeded a hundred yards, we hear the shrieks 
of a boat’s-crew, and the cries of a man, An alligator has seized, and carried off, 
my son !” As we approach another village, we see a man washing cloathes, by dip- 
ping them in the river, and beating them on a slanting board; a bramhnn sits on the 
brin^, now washing his poita, now making a day image of the lingn for worship, and 
now pouring out libations to his deceased ancestors. Near to the spot where this 

* Ardea Argala. These birds are very nuaeroas in Calcutta t the fohabitaats, I an told, are forUAiso 

to destroy them, on acconnt oC the use they are of. In contribntinc to renMve offensive cnrcniet, booet, 4c. 

t Two species of Arden. 
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vitoiitiOH his hams to wor^ip, lies t grmj pillow, a water-pot, the ashes of a fu- 
neral pile, and the bedstead of the man n^foee body has just been burnt : bow suita- 
ble w place for worship, with such monuments of mortality before him would this* 
Im, if the bralmhnn knew the immediate consequences of death, and if there was any 
thtnfi^ in the Hindoo forms of worship at all'calculated to prepare the mind for the 
dissoltttion of the body I In one place we see dogs, crows, and vultures devouring a 
human body, which had floated to the shore, and in another, several relations are 
in the act of burning a corpse, the smell of which, entering the boat, is peculiarly 
offensive; yet this does not prevent the people of our boat from eating a very hearty 
meal on the grass, in the immediate vicinity of the funeral pile. 1 ii another place, the 
swallows are seeking their nests in tbe holes of the banks, while a bird of the 
heron kind, stands on a dead tree, fallen by the side of the river, and, spreading his 
wings, dries them in the rays of the sun. Frtan the ascent of a landing-place, the 
women of a neighbouring village are carrying home water for their families, the 
pans resting on their sides. Floats of bamboos are passing by, carried down by the 
current, while the men, in a small boat, guide them, and prevent their touching the 
side, or the boats, as they pass. Long grass, swamps, and sheets of water, with 
wild ducks and other game, remind us of the periodical rains, which iunundate the 
country. These clusters of trees indicate that we approach a village : the tall 

and naked palms rear their heads above the branches of the wide-spreading ficus 
Indica, under which hundreds of people find a shelter, and in the branches of 
which are seen the monkies, some carrying the young under their bellies, and others 
grinning at ns, while they leap from branch to branch ; and, while nature is drawing 
the curtains of the evening, in a neighbouring clump of bamboos, the minas* make 
a din like the voices of a group of women engaged in a fierce quarrel ; and the bats, 
aa large as crows, are flying to another clomp of bamboos. Entering the vil- 

lage next morning, we overtake a female, who avoids our gaze by drawing her 
gamtunt over her face : on one hip sits her child, and on another she carries a large 
pan -of water 4he dogs, half-wild , put on the most threatening aspect, and bark 
most agvagely ; the men come to the doors, and the women peep at the strangers 
though the crevices of the mat walls, manifesting a degree of fear and eager curio- * 
^There ve Ikrce or fou ipccici ^Uwie birds, wUch arc inproperly thongh commoaly called minas. 
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•i|y ; the naked children, almost covered with dust, leave their play, and flee at tiie 
approach of Gouru (a white man.] Before a door, near the ficus Indica, where tho 
viUajfe gossips assemble, and under which is placed the village god, or^ other 
words, a round black stone, as large as a man’s head, smeared with oil and red lead, 
sits a man cleaning his teeth with the bruised end of a stick ;* and we meet another, 
returning from a neighbouring field, with a brass water-pot in his hand ; while the 
third person that meets our eye, is the village barber, sitting on his hams in the street, 
and shaving one of his neighbours. • One or two women are sticking cakes of cow- 
dung on the wall, to diy for fuel ;t another is washing the door-place with water, 
mud and cow-dung, and two others are cleaning the rice from the husk, by pound- 
ing it wet with a pedal. Not far from the ficus Indica, we see a temple of the 
lingn, and the people, as they pass, raise their hands to their heads in honour of 
this abominable image; from thence we go to a mosque, mouldering.to ruins, and 
see near it a mound of earth, under a tree, rained like a grave, and dedicated to soma 
Musolman saint ; close to which is sitting a Musolinan phiik^r, receiving kou- 
rees from the passengers, some of whom he has supplied with fire for their hookas : 
this appears to be a common resting-place for travellers, and several are now assem- 
bled, conversing like passengers at an inn. Before proceeding much farther, our 
ears are offended with a ballad sung by two Hindoo mendicants, who are exalting, 
their god Krishna, having a small earthen pot with them, in which they place the 
rice and kourees they collect. Another beggar lies at some distance; his legs are 
swelled, and his fingers and toes, in a state of putrefaction, are falling off, the 
direful effects of the leprosy. We are highly delighted with the village school ; 
the boys are writing the alphabet, with a stick, or their fingers, in the dust, or 
ohantiug the sounds in miserable concert. 1 forgot to notice the bramhan sitting 
on the porch of the temple, reading aloud with a book on his knees, and bending hia 
body backwards and forwards as he reads. The amusements of the village are va- 
rious some boys are flying their kites, a few other idle fellows are playing at small 
game with kourees ; others are at high play, running after, and catching each other ; 

* The Hindoo young men profeai (o admire Uie teeth when daubed wllb the black poirder frith irhieh thef 
clean them. . •. 

4 Thin article is used for fuel in lodia to a great extent indeed i it ia gathered in the flelda by a particttlarjw|t 
offemales, and carried abont fur talc : ]!280 cakei are aold for a ronpee ; the imell in bamiog h not oCenyre to 
the osUtcs, but u far from bciog yleamot to European!. When wcU prepared and dried, they blast Ukf wood* 
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and in another quarter, some loose fidlows are encouraging two rams to fight by dash- 
ing their heads at each .other ; and, to complete the village diversions, here comes a 
man with a learned cow, and another witkm bear in a string, and two or three mon- 
kies riding on its back. The serious business of the village, appears to be trans- 
acted by the oil-man, driving his bullock round to crush the seed ; by the distiller; 
by the shop-keeper, who exposes to sale sweetmeats, oil, spices, wood, betel, to- 
bacco, &c. and by two scolds, proclaiming all the secrets of their fitmilies; but, though 
spmit with fury, they never come to blows. 

The uiseot called the fire-fiy exhibits a beautiful appearance in this country, in a 
dark evening. When a vast number of these flies settle on the branches of a tree, 
they illuminate the whole tree, and produce one of the most pleasing appearances 
that exists in nature. ^The birds-nests hanging oh trees are among the most curi- 
ous productions of inatinet 1 have over seen: one kind, which is mostly suspended 
on the branches of the tala tree, contains a long round entrance from the bottom to 
the middle room, and at the top of that is the nest, inclosed and supported by a belt. 
Another kind has actually a trap door to it, which the bind lifts up with its beak as it 
enters, and which falls down of its own accord after the bird has entered or flown out. 
Another of these hanging nests, equally curious if not more so, is made with fine moss 
and hair, and inclosed in large leaves, actually sewed together with fibres by the bird, 
certainly with the greatest propriety, called the taylar bird.— The hornet, bee, and 
wasp, in this country, often make their nests in trees, though they are to be found 

also in other situations. One species of ants also makes very large nests in trees. 

The great bats, called by the Hindoos vadoora,* are very numerous in some parts 
of Bengal ; and devour some kinds of fruit so eagerly, as to leave scdrcely any for 
the owner. — Some pools are so full of leeches, that it is dangerous to bathe in them, 
and I have heard of the most painful and ludicrous effects taking place on the bodids 
of persons who have descended into them. 

* Iluj of tho lower cuU eat the flebh of theie bati, aad uthen futen the bills aod fbathen to their bodies, to 
drive away diseases. 
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•£CnON IV. 

Pfcnerbial Sayings and Descriptions^ iUstHratiu of rnannen* 

A bMotifal female described. 

WHAT a beautiful form ! The very image of LukabmeS ! — In beauty and excel- 
lent qualities she resembles the goddess of prosperity.— A female richly adorned 
with ornaments, is compared to SnchS?, the wife of Indra, or to the lightning. 

It 

Dress, Features, <Src. 

What beautiful hair ! It hangs down like the tail of the cow of Tartary, like n 
skein of silk, like the thatch of a house, like the image of KalR ; it is black as dark- 
ness itself, black as the clouds, shining as oil itself.— The hair tied up into a bunch, 
is compared to the figures of the water-lily made by blacksmiths in certain kinds of 
work, or to the round box in which women keep essences. — The round dot of paint 
which women make in the centre of the forehead, is compared to the moon, to a star, 
and to the coloured nys of the rieinff «un.-Thc parting; of the hair on the fore- 
head of the female, they compare to the drag;on, with hia mouth wide open, ready 
to swallow the moon.— The eyes, according; to their shape and colour, to those of 
adeer, to the water-lily, to the SoondhSs* flower, or to the appearance of the stoqe in 
an unripe mango :-the nose, to the tHo flower, the bill-hook, the beak of a parrot, 
and to a flute ;+-tlie fcce, to the moon,and to the water-lily the lips, to the fruit of 
the tdlakoochut fhiit the teeth, to the seeds of the pomegranate, to pepper-coms, 
to the flower of the koondn,f and to a row of pearls ; and, when made red with pann, 
to a row of corals {-the eye-brows, to a bow {—the ears, to those of the red-tbroated 
vulture {—the chin, to a mango {—the mouth, or rather, excellent speech, to the wa- 
ter of life, to sugar, and to honey the breasts, to a box containing essences, to a 
• NjmpbM cyanec, and etcaleota. 

+ The pearl ia the noaeTinc of femala Ji compared to the efcnliif iter, or to the Ikhaleiii bird trhlek ip- 
proadKi the loooi to drink the ncctor. t Momordlcn monadelphn. S Janiriowi pibeteenia 
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pomegfranate, to the vilwli* friiit, to the bud 6f the water-lily, to an unopened bunch 
of plantains, to a couple of crabs ; — the fing^ers, to the petals of the chnmpaf flower ; 
—the nails, to the half-moon; — the loins, to those of a lion, or of a wasp, to the 
middle of the musical instrument dumbooru; or to the width of a span; — the thig^hs 
are compared to a plantain tree, or to the trunk of an elephant ; — the feet, to thv- 
lotus — a fair complexion, to split pease, or ochre. 

t 

Othrr properties of llic sev. 

A woman walks elegantly when her gait is like that of a goose, or an elephant; 
another who is quick in her motions, is compared lo a bobbin, or spool used in spin- 
ning, or to a lurk; — a woman who cookowell, to Lukshm^. 

Remarks on Children. 

When a beautiful child is seen sitting on the knee of its mother, they say— Ah ! see 
that water-lily bud ; or, he is the very picture of the infant Karliku, or Krishnn, or 
Bulu-Ramn, or a dancing boy ! When a beautiful child is &eeti in the arms of a de- 
formed and dirty woman, a spectator says, See! a lotus lias sprung up amongst cow- 
dung! See, gold in the ear of a monkey ! When an ugly child is seen in the arms of 
a beautiful woman, an observer says. Behold the spots on the face of the moon. If 
the boy is lusty, he is compared to Guneshu; if he is a great favourite, he is nick- 
named Doolain; if very small and weak, Naroo-Gopaln; if he creeps swiftly on his 
hands and knees, he is compared to a play-ball. An infant of very dark complexi- 
on, is called a young crow or cuckow.. 

Old women, &c. 

A worann with a large face and long legs, is compared to Tarhka, a female titan 
slie who son s dissention, is called Pootuna, the female who wished to destroy Krishna 
with her poisoned nipples;— a female of wicked disposition, is compared to the edge 
cf a razor; on account of her loud and cracked voice, to a braying ass. A widow, 
w lio wanders from house to house, is compared to a bramhun jc bull, which has no 
owner, and wanders from street to street. An ugly and filthy woman is called a 
* Marmclus. t Ifltliclia Cbampuca. 
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will-o’th-whisp ; if she blinks with one eye, she is compared to an owl, or a female 
monkey ; if she is stout, to a pumpkin; — a filthy woman, is called an evil spirit which 
feeds on carrion. A person of very dark complexion, is compared to a leech, or to 
soot, or to darkness itself^ or to the bottom of a kettle,, or is called an African. If a 
woman is very dark and thin, she is compared to a bat;-— if her head is small and her 
body large, she is said to I'esemble a leathern-bottle;— if her head is large, a bunch 
of tain* fruits on a thin stalk, or a bunch of grain with the straws tied close together. 
The head of a woman with rough hair, is compared to a crow’s nest; — a scold to 
the tempest, to a shower of bullets, or a shower of rain, to one snakc-catcher fu- 
riously challenging another :+ they say, She has mounted the stage of the snake- 
catcher; her tongue and arms are said to move like the arms of persons swimming 
{'or a prize. If her eyes are inflamed with anger, they are compared to the fruit 
kurunjii. A loquacious person is compared to the niina,§ or to the noise made by 
these birds when two of them quarrel. Of a fury, they say, she is an incarnati- 
on ;|| or, they compare her to the harlequin on a stage, who is daring enough to ven- 
ture upon any thing ; or to the old woman tnjtroduccd into their pantomimes as the 
author of every kind of mischief. An old woman whose head shakes with age, U 
compared to a lizard. 

Old men, 

A very old person, is called Markundeyu, who lived through seven kolpus. A per- 
son who remembers the events of ancient times, is called Bhoosnndee, a fiimous crow. 
The head of a man with only a few hairs on the top of it, is compared to a pumpkin 
with its slender stalk, or to a cocoa-nut ; — the body of an old person, to the burnt fruit 
of the egg-plant, or to a cage of bones. A man with a withered body is said to hang 
his arms in walking like a sarus* spreading out its wings. An infirm old man, is 
compared to an unformed image which has received its first coating of clay, to an ear- 
then vessel corroded by salt. An old man soraelimcs says, I call this my bodv no 
longer, but ray burden ; or, I am like a ripe mango haiigingon the tree, ready to fail by 
the first breeze of wind; 1 am like a broken bank, waiting its fall; 1 am like the 
imnge, made to-day, to be cast into the river to-morrow. 

* Boraasus flabelllformis. + Sec page 156. t Carissa Cnrandas. ff TurdU' trisiis. 

II Some idea oDay be formed from this, which is n very common comparison, of the respect which the Hindoos 
bear towards (heir incarnate deities. * Ardea Antif^nr. 
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ReUgiout couipvtiojii* 

Tbe departure of the aonl, is compared to the flight of young birds when they leave 
the neat, or to the snake casting his skin;— the body after death, to the bed, which 
the person, awaking from sleep, has left 4eath is calW the great journey ; the 
long sleep ;--the world, for its vanity, is compared to a bubble; to a dream ; to the 
tridm of a juggler ; — a person who neglects the great object of his existence, is said 
to sell himself for the price of an earthen pot; to scatter jewels in a jungle;— he 
who sets his heart on the world, is said to act the part of a mother who throws her 
child into the arms of a dainn, viz. a witch; or of him, who rejects the water of life, 
and swallows poison; or of him, who ties the knot in the comer of his garment, but 
leaves out the gold;* or of him, who not only sells without profit, but loses the ve- 
jiy article itself. In this world, men are like travellers meeting and passing on the 
road; or like those who meet at a market men bound by the cords of worldly anx- 
iety, are compared to persons swinging with hooks in their backs on the cburukn; 
or to straws in a whirlpool;— the man who is absorbed in worldly cares, is compared 
to the bullock in the mill, wi' h a cloth over its eyes ; or to the silk-worm, wrapped in 
Sts own web. Religion is compared to a companion in a dreary journey, or to a 
shady resting-place amidst the toils of a journey, or to a friend ; — an enemy, to a 
disease; — youth, to the flood-tide; — every union is dissolved ; — every elevation i» 
succeeded by depression ;— the transmigrations of the soul are like human footsteps, 
or tbe motions of ^a leech, which always lays bold of another blade of grass be- 
fore it quits that on which it rests ; so, tbe soul does not quit one body till another 
is ready for its reception ns a person obtaining a new garment rejects the old, so 
the soul, quitting an infirm body, enters into a new one. 

Unbamlrome featoxes, &c» 

When an ugly man is married to a beautiful female, they say. Ah ! they have giv- 
en the moon to be devoured by the dragon, the ripe mango to the crow, the honey 
of the lily, to the worm bom in ordure. The face of a person strongly marked with 
the small poz, is compared to a comb of wax, or to a piece of wood devoured by 
worms. iLarge breasts are said to resemble pillows or pumpkins ; — a broad waist, 

* The Bindoos have no pockets attached to their clothes; tbegr therefore fold up their money in the edge of 
that pan of the garmeat yt bieh conei nmad thdr foiBs, or tie it np oae corser of the garatcau 
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is compared to the lower part of the trunk of the tala tree, or to a large drum. A 
person’s hair, when tied up like a^sig-tail, is compared to the tail of a lizard;— a nose 
flat at the end, to that of a frog, or a bat small ears, to that of a rat ; — ^large ears, 
to a hand-ikn used in winnowing ; — a person with round light eyes, is said to resemble 
a cat; — ^large feet, are compared to the three cornered entrance of a hut of leaves;— 
a very stout man, to a large hammer ; — a very tali thin man, with a shred of cloth 
only round his loins, is compared to a flag-staff,- with the flog flying a broad chest, 
is compared to a door a man of terrific appearance, to the messengers of death, or 
to Yumu himself, when he shall appear to destroy the universe. 

Evil dispositions. 

A deceitful person, is compared to the beam on which a lever plays : in the house 
of the bridegroom, he is the boy’s aunt, and in the house of the bride, the girl’s 
aunt ; — a cruel person, is compared to the excuttoner ; — a hypocrite, to the sly pad* 
dy-bird,* watching its prey ; — a wicked person, to the bamboo of the wedding palan- 
queen, or to a bow; —two persons constantly at variance, to a snake and an ichneumon, 
or an owl and a crow ; — a cunning fellow, to the jackal, the crow, or the child whose 
father and mother died when it was an intant ; — a mischievous person, is called Na- 
roda; — selfish persons, are compared to the’ crows, who, though they eat every kind 
of flesh, will not permit other birds with impunity to devour that of the crow 
handsome stupid fellow, to the flower of the cotton tree, or to a turnip;— endea- 
vours to cultivate the friendship of a deceitful person, are like attempts to make a gap 
in the water ; — a person who rises up against his benefactor, is compared to the dagger, 
which, being stuck in the belt which surrounds the loins, pierces its owner ; or to 
a person conceiving a crab in the womb;— a cruel person remains always the same ; 
efforts to change him, are like attempts to wash a coal white with milk, or like plant- 
ing in a soil of sugar, a nimbuf tree, to make its leaves sweet. A mischievouii person, 
is compared to the saw with which the ornament-makers cat their shells, and which 
cuts ascending and descending. Hope in a faithless person, is like a bafik of sand. 
When a person full of faults, exposes the faults of another, the Hindoos say, it is like 
a sieve blaming a needle for having a hole in it, or like a musk rat’s charging a common 
rat with giving an offensive smell. 

•’ The Ardea ni vcb, and one or two other ipecies of crpvcUBf beroDI, trs called by tbit Sane. f Mrli« 

asadiraebta t the leavei of ihii tree are exeecdinsly bitter. 
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strong Contrasts. 

MThen a person wishes to exhibit a strong contrast between two individuals, he 
sajs, the one is the moon, and the other the yellow hairs on the hinder parts of a 
monkey. These things are no more alike, than the lion and the jackal ; than the sun 
and the fire-fly ; than the vulture (Gurooru) and the crow ; tlian an elephant and a ily. 
It is as reasonable to expect that a crow will talk like a parrot, or that the tail of a 
dog will become straight by oiling it, as that a stupid person will ever be learned. 


Actions Khich make me:: remarkable. 

A person who can leap to a great distance, is compared to Honooman, or to a deer; 
and he who limps in walking, to a frog ; a man swift offoot, to thought, to the wind, 
to a falling star, to an arrow, to a deer, or to a Marhatta horse. A person who is 
at once a great eater and a great sleeper, is compared to Koombhu-knmnn he who 
sleeps so heavily that he can scarcely be waked, to a stone image, sixteen cubits 
long, ID a sleeping posture, seen atArarii, a village about 70 miles N.W. of Calcut- 
ta; — a man of uncommon strength, to (he thunder- bolt of Indrn, or to tamarind 
wood. 


An cxctllt’iil person. 

When a handsome, wise, and well dressed person is seen sitting in company, one 
spectator says to another, Ho looks like one of the gods. When any one addressc.s 
a person on secular affairs, who is constantly absorbed in religious ceremonies, a 
friend near says, Why speak to him of these things ; he is Suda-Shivn, (a form of 
Shiva, as a devout mendicant). A wise and learned man, is compared to Vrihhspu- 
tee, the teacher of the gods;— a devout and honourable person, to Bh^slimn-d^vn. 
A very rich and fortunate person is called Indrn, the king of the gods, and they 
add, that his fame spreads a light like that of the moon, and that it is fragrant as the 
fiweetest spices; — a liberal person, is compared to Knmnn — a devout one, to Nnln 
or Yoodhist’hirn, or, they affirm, that he is Yumu (Justice) himself. He who pro- 
tects orphans with a fatherly care, is said to cover them with his wings; they dwell 
as under a rock; he is^heir door [to keep out danger] ; they dweU as plants pro- 
tected from the stormt, under the shade of a wide spreading tree ; he sits at the helm, 
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to secure their passage across tiie boisterourf ocean of life ; he is IJrjoonn, or their 
charioteer, they have nothing to fear. ‘A weighty man can alone bear weighty things.* 
‘ He has divided the property, as though it had been weighed in scales.’ Of^i man 
who acts up to his word, they say, Hia words are like the tusks of an elephant, i. e. 
being once out, they can never be got into the mouth again. A holy person, is said 
to be the light of his family; a wise judge, is compared to a turner's lathe, which re- 
duces all protuberances. The words of a wise and aged m^n, are called the v4dii of 
Brumha. 


An army. 

When a large army is passing, the people say, for multitude, it is as the march 
of an army of ants, or like a cloud of locusts; — the noise of such an army they com- 
pare to the roaring of the soa; — the dazzling of their arms, to the lightning; — the 
fight itself, they call Kooroo-kshetru, from the name of the field where the great bat- 
tle between the families of Kooroo and Panduvii was fought, or the battle betwixt 
Ramh and Havnnn ; or to the dis'^olution of the w'orld ; — the heads are said to fall as 
the fruits of the tain tree, in the month Bhadri; — the field covered with slain, they 
compare to a cemetry, or to a garden of plantain trees jifieru storm: — a coward, thej’ 
call a jackal, or a runaway messenger; or a plantain leaf shaken with the wind. 

^'arious comparisons. 

A person who has beaten another very heavily, is said to Jiave beaten him as cot- 
ton is beaten ; to have crushed his very bones to powder; or beaten him as rice by 
the pedal. Another form of expression, when a person has wounded another is, he 
has cut him into slices, as a turnip is cut. A person in haste, is compared to a.bramliun 
invited to an entertainment of sweetmeats, or to a weaver running to buy thread. 
When two or three persons sitting together make a great noise, a bye-stander says, 
What, the market is begun ! Of a person who insinuates himself into the favoumaf 
another, and then injures him, it is said. He entered like a needle, but came out like 
a plough-share. A person who vexes another by incessant applications, is compared to 
a barking jackal following a tiger, or to a tick* that lays hold of the flesh, and can- 
not he torn away; or to bird-lime. A greedy person is comparHl toaleech. A young 
man ‘ crazed with care,’ or won: away with disease, is compared to a green bamboo 

* Acaras. 
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devoured bj the worm. A man who can neither retain nor let go an object, or per- 
son, is compared to the snake who has seised a musk rat. A person engaged in a per- 
plexing concern says, I find no end to this ravelled thread. A person of confined in- 
formation, is compared to a frog in a well, or to a new married wife, who is always con- 
fined to the house; --an asthmatic person, to a pair of bellows. To a man surround- 
ed with a large family, it is sometimes said. You live in the market. An ugly wise 
man, is compared to rice in adirty bag. The friendship of a good man, resembles an im- 
pression on a stone, or excellent masomyr. A weak person, is compared to grass; a 
man of great powers, to one ball amongst a thousand crows. When a number of ex- 
periments are tried without accomplishing tlie^urpose in view, they say, the person 
involved in such a perplexity is in the heaven of Trishunkoo.* Falsehood is like water 
raised by a machine, which soon evaporates. If your friend becomes wicked, you must 
renounce him, as a boil on the body must be reduced. A person of mild disposition, 
is compftred to milk or curds. A strong man says to a weak one who has ofiend- 
eS him, 1 will not hurt you— what advantage should J obtain by killing a musk rat. 
‘ Why ask him for informati* n — ^he is but the image of a roan ?’ When a friend has 
been long absent, he is thus addressed, you ore like the flowers of the fig tree, in- 
visible. A friend sometimes says to one who has been separated to a great distance, 
Oor hearts are never separate, but remain united as the sun and the water-lily, as 
the thunder and the peacock. The person who is under the influence of another, 
is said to be led like the bullock with a string through its nose. A person who se- 
cretly seeks to injure another, is said to act like the snake who enters the hole of a 
rat. A beloved object, is compared to medicine for the eyes, or to the staff of a 
blind man. When a number of evil-disposed persons are sitting together, it is call- 
ed the council of Ramu, composed of monkeys. 

* A lub&trlya kinf', whom the tage Viihwamitrfi attempted to Mnd to heaven bj the power of hi> (the aajreV) 
merltt) bat who belnx rejected bjr tbegodi, remaiainnpciidrd in the air with his bead downwards, neither able 
10 aieead aor doieead. 
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SECTION V. 

Comersations on different subjects. 

AS the conversation of the Hindoos often exhibits an interesting; viewof public man- 
ners^ 1 have attempted a specimen or two, which are as lit^itd as 1 could moke them. 

Between a man emd his wife. , 

SudanUndii, addressing his braiiihince, OhI Him-Ramri’s mother, the da^r is far 
advanced ; the cooking is not ^'ct begun ; the daj is going away in doing nothing. 

The wife. What unnecessary business have 1 been doing? I had first to put the 
house straight ; then lo give the children some cold rice ; and had also to prepare the 
twelve oVlock luncheon for your servants and visitors. What can 1 do alone ? I 
have but two hands ; 1 have not four hands. 

S&danundil. You are unable to decide betwixt right and wrong; that is, which 
thing should be done first, and which last. My business depends on others ; 1 must 
be guided by their leisure. If I delay, of course T shall not obtain my money ; but 
that is not ail, I shall be reproached But you arc a woman; you know nothing of 
these things : you remain in the house, eat, and sit at your ease : the washerman 
atands to no losses, they fall on the owner ; he who suffers, alone understands the 
loss — others, what do they know ? When money is wanted, 1 must find it. He 
who has these burdens, can understand their weight ; but it is of no use revealing 
them to you — prepare the food. 

The wife. You scold me without cause: you have killed 10,000 with a word; 
but real work is not so easy : have 1 any leisure ? These thoughtless children are very 
wicked ; they mind nobody : the other day, the youngest fell into the river, and after 
sinking several times, was saved by the favour of the gods ; a short time ago, a snake 
bit another; and they quarrel and fight daily with other children. To follow all 
day such mischievous children, is to keep a herd of swine, or to lead dogs in a 
string. Besides me, who is there to look after them? if I leaye them a day, they are 
like a forlorn vfretch left to perish in the open field. If any one else had this to 

V 
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Ro» IbYic sinifle da?, He would throw away lus garment, and run away ir;you have 
eaunotaee ny cares : and after working one's self (o death, there will be 
■0|ii«ite. ' Like a slave, 1 work and eat. ^ . 

I S&danilnd&, 1 asked for my food early, that I might go and bring home some money 
— instead of meeting my wishes, you have raised a tempest. You resemble those, 
who, instead of doing others good, expect a reward for injuring them. The only 
icttit of all this noise that I can see is, the day is gone. Will this uproar fill our bel- 
lies, or bring in supplies ? Therefore, ^make haste with the food. 

The wife^ (very angry). If there should be neither money nor food, what do I 
lose ? These children are yours ; this business j| yours ; what am 1 ? Among whom 
am 1 reckoned ? 1 must work — and be reproached ; this is my lot ; as ^hey sometimes 
ask a man, ‘ Who are you ? 1 am the master of the house : Why are you crying ? 1 
have been eating bran !’ In this world, the only food is, hard labour and reproach. 
1 cannot ; nor will I, either work or eat. Cannot 1 procure a rag to cover me, and a lit- 
tle food? God has given life, and food too. I must pass alone through all that arises 
out of the actions of former transmigrations. Who feeds the unhatched young ? 
Who supports Che worm in the centre of the wood ? Ordure finds a place ; shall there 
be no place for me on the earth ? 

SudanUndu, Why all these complaints ? Attend to the happiness of your family. 

The wife. You are a man ; what is it to you ; you will eat, and serve others; you 
will collect something, and throw it into the house ; whether it meets our wants or 
not, you know nothing : I am obliged, by a thousand contrivances, here a little and 
there a little, to feed your &mily ; your children are unmanageable; they wander 
about like mendicants who have uo home ; like a guest, they come to meals, and then 
wander abroad. Many hands make work scarce : each traveller can carry his own 
staflT, but if one man has to carry the stnfis of many, (hqy become a load. 

SSdan&ndu. You are a woman ; you go naked, though you wear a garment ten cu- 
bits long ; you have no understanding ; these are the children of the Kalee yoogu ; 
what eaa be done ? These children's faults are the opening fruits of your sins in a 
former birth : they are making you pay the debt yoii then contracted. You know 
nothing; your own body is not yours; you must cast it off; how then should the 
children deave to you? See! your own teeth bite your tongue, and then you com- 
plain. 
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The wife. Let the children be good or bad, there is no merit in casting them: 
a deranged person, if he belongs to our own family, we keep near us ; while we driv» 
away such a person, if he belongs to another family*: our bodies, when thejM|^iK>mea 
real burden, we do not acknowledge to be burdensome : if our own child is even 
blind or lame, we love it more than the most beautiful child of another. 

SudanUndH. You are correct — ^but it is very difficult to Change the evil dispositions 
of children : a dry stick may be broken, but not bent ; if a c^*ck is bpnt at all, it must 
be when it is green ; and indeed you have ruined the younger boy, by making him do 
the work of women ; he is at once, stupid, and uncontroulable, rushing forward like 
a buffalo ; he makes a play- ball evgn of the shalgramu ; he would ruin any one ; 
he is capable of any thing; the other day he quarrelled with Ubhuyu-choruiiu ; he is 
always in evil company, smoking intoxicating drugs, drinking, and gaming;*— in this 
way, hy degrees, he will become a thief, and 1 shall be cast into prison as his protec- 
tor. People pray for sons, in the hope, that they will serve and obey them ; at deat^ 
carry them to the side of the Ganges ; and, after death, present the offerings for 
the repose of the soul at Gnya : this boy (he speaks ironically) will do all this for me ; 
— but, at any rate, through his w'ickedness, 1 am receiving (he daily offerings (of abuse) 
from my ncigliboiirs, who not only curse him, but all bis ancestors. Who shall de- 
scribe his qualities? they would occupy the limits of the Mohabbanitu. He is to 
me the image of death ; his death would be a blessing; then the family would be pre- 
served from farther dishonour. As for the eldest boy, be will keep up the honour 
of the family ; at any rate, he has obtained some learning ; be has acquired the gram- 
mar, and a degree of knowledge ; he promises well ; weighs matters before he de- 
cides ; arid can lay hold of any thing new' which isbroiight before him with great facility. 

Here several travellers arrive, and call out — O SOdanundu ! Sndanundu! Are you 
at home ? We are guests standing at the door. 

Sudan&ndri to his loife. (jo quickly to your business. 1 suppose 1 shall not be 
able to go out to-da}'. Some guests are at the door, calling : 1 must go to them.* 
“ Come in, Come in, sirs.” To a servant-be says, Oh ! Shivh-dns \ hiing a seat, and 
some water for the feet. To the guests, Please to sit down in the porch. Doyou smoke?* 
One answers — 1 smoke, and, pointing to another, he takes snuff; and to another, be 
knows none of these trotibles, either of tobncco or snuff ; there is no merit in smok- 
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ingf : it is the practice of the Kalee jooga. To the servant^prepare tol^cco ; give 
oil (to UBS before bathing) ; clean, and place wood in the strangers’ room ;and see rf 
there is any young cocoa-nuts in the garden ; go, and buy some 6sh also ; but if fish 
cannot be procured, bring some split pease, and also a little milk. Addressing the 

guests, he says, Where do you gentlemen live — what are your names— from what vil« 
lage do you come — and where are you going ? Are you come into these parts for the 
rents of your lands, or are you going to other parts on business ?^e are not inhabi- 
tants of one place — one comes from NudSeya, another from Shantee-pooru, another 
from Burdwan, &c. &c. We are going to Calcutta and other places : one is in service, 
another a tradesman, another an agent, another ^ pundit, another a jobbing priest, and 
another a doctor.— Pointing to one of the company, one of the guests says. This is Ra- 
mn-vundopadbyayu, a perfect kooleenu;— this is Rughoo-Ramti-mookhopadhyaya, who ' 
has received the title of Nyalnnkani, the son.of a very learned man ; he is the true son of 
bis father; the ve^ image of the goddess of learning, an incarnation of Vrihaspatee,the 
teacher of the gods; he is himself a poet, an author, and sits in the presence of great 
men. This is P«dmn-Lochnn-i”mgopadhyaya a true shrotriyii, at the head of his tribe, 
the relation of all thckooleenus. This is Shivh-Naraynnu-Ghoshaluja v&ngshuja, res- 
pectable among his connections. 

SudanUndii, There is no bounds to roy good fortune : by the dust of your feet, 
gentlemen, my house is become purified. Persons whom others could not have procured 
to be their guests by any means, have honoured me with their presence, with the ut- 
most generosity: therefore, 1 conclude, that the sun of my merit has risen to-day. 

The guests, Vou speak like yourself ; why should not you ? These ^re the words 
of a person of excellent cast : you are a benefactor, liberal, hospitable, a holy person : 
it would be difficult to find such a person among a thousand. 

The happ^ fruits of polygamy^ 

\A neighbour to the head wife,'] Neighbour, Why are your clothes so very dirty, 
Ma? 

Head'Wife, O T’hakooranii ! Why do you ask me that? What are dirty ddthes 
or clean ones to me ? * 

Neighbour, Why! Why I Why I 
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Head^v^e, 1 am nothing 1 am not wanted. 

Neighbour, True : what can you do ? You are not of a cast to quarrel ; such ar^ 
always imposed upon ; and you have to do with those of low extraction. — " 
Bead^mfe. T’hakooranSe 1 I f I were to tell you all, you would clap your hands 
to your ears ! — She gets up at eight o'clock. She imagines that there is no work for 
her; that the slave [meaning the head-wife] will do all. As soon as up, she goes 
and washes her face, and examines, in the glass,* whether her teeth are clean or not ; 
after which, she sits down and eats. Then she anoints her body with oilt and tur* 
merick, and prepares for bathing. After bathing, she returns home, and, putting on 

her clothes, like a lewd woman, gtes backwards and forwards before the master, 
laughing and gigling. 

[The second^wife overhears this conoersaiion while silting in another rooniy and comes 
up with the greatest fart/,'] Second-wife, What ! you devourer of your brother ! 
Do you reproach me in the presence of others ? Why don't you take your husband ? 
Do 1 forbid you ? You strumpet !| I shall never be happy till 1 put the rice for 
your funeral rites on the fire. Y ou procuress of abortion ! — 

Between a man and his neighbour, on domestic affairs, 

BholanaVhil, Oh ! Ramu-Lochnnu, one word with you. 

Ramil-lAich&nu, Speak ; what command. Sir. 

Bholanat'hd, Hear, I say ; Sir, have you no thought ? Do you never look towards 
your religious and relative duties ? Have youlost all shame? and all concern respect- 
ing the opinion of your neighbours ? 

Ramii-Lochltnn, You have charged me with a great deal ; but why, 1 have yet to 
learn : yon act like those who throw stones in the dark. 

BholanaChu. Ifl speak, can you understand? Have you eyes to see ? A wise man 

* The lookinjt'i^lan of the poorer Hindoos is about as large as the ball of the hand. The worst kiod costsobout 
<liree farthings. But they also use |)oli<*hcd mirrors. 

. f The Hindoos believe, that oil keeps the skin soft, and promotes health. If is a common saying, that oil, 
water, and sunshine, contribute greatly to the strengthening of the body: soon after a child is born, the}* pot la 
the sun, and continue to^duiodaily fur tin ee or four months, to dry up the superfluous juices, and make the bones 
hard. 

t Hiodooi of the highest cast, both nule and female, descend to the meanest terms of reproach in thdr qnarrels. 
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cen milenttnd a biat : a stupid mau requires a thing to be beaten intodiim ; and 
some are so stupid, that you must point to every thing before they can see it. 

Baa^-Lochitiifk, You are pleased to speak only by kind rebukes, but what you 
mean 1 cannot discover. 

BholanaVhU, Are you not aware that you have a daughter at home unmarried ? 
At seven or eight, people marry their daughters, and this indeed is the appointment 
of the shastra : that period is long since gone; she is now thirteen or fourteen years 
old, and is very tall and lusty, resembling a married woman of thirty. Idiear, also, 
that your neighbours are whispering things to your disadvantage ; and tliose who are 
more bold, speak out ; with astonishment, they say among themselves, How can that 
famify eat their rice with comfort, and sleep with satisfaction, wliile such a disrepu- 
table thing exists among them ? At present, they arc exposed to shame, and their 
deceased friends are suffering through their retaining a girl from marriage beyond 
the period which nature has prescribed. All this 1 bear, and as a relation, am blarn* 
ed, and therefore 1 speak. 

BamU-Lochnnit, You i ^ed not. Sir, urge me to this— I am myself so uneasy, 
that 1 cannot sleep. What can 1 do ; 1 am brlpless. 'J'his must be done, but it is not 
in the power of my hands : birth, marriage, and cleatli are all under the direction of 
the gods; can any one say, when they will happen ? When the flower blow's, the fra- 
grance will be perceived. "I'liis is work that cannot be pushed. Proposals have been 
received from many places; but these things require to be well weighed; wc want 
a young man who is a koolwnn, of a religious family, rich, honourable, handsome, 
and clever. If the bridegroom be faulty, all will go wrung. I cannot^ut a string 

round the neck of roy daughter, and throw her into the ditch. Therefore, calling 
the ghotukjs, and w ell arranging every thing, this business shall be brought to a 
dose. At present, Sir, however, J must put this burden^n my head, and leave it 
there: ray father is very ill; be has reached a great- age; eighty or ninety years; ' 
two or three doctors attend him, and administer various medicines, which w'illin- 
volve me in an expence of one or two hundred roopees. 1 doubt whether he will re- 
turn from this journey or not; medicines seem to take no effect, from which 1 learn, 
that it is all over ; he eats nothing, except a little milk ; as people say, “ My bread 
. is' all expended;” so it is, 1 fear, with him; he has eaten all he will do on earth. 

BkohmaCH, See ! Take care ! Take care ! This is the heaviest of all losses to a 
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fiiiniljr. As long as we ha^e not bad to carrj father and mother to the Gangei 4 
remains well. Child^n are born to drive awaj danger from parents^ and to secure^ 
their happiness 'after death. Hitherto jour father has carried jour burden ; now 
jour dutj, now the evil daj is come upon him, to become his servant. Those are 
Oiir friends, who remain near us in danger and at death. He who does not assist a 
parent at these times, is bis Other’s ordure. (They go to see the old man*) 

.Oh ! Kamu-Lochunu ! There is no hope of jour father. Death has stopt up all 
the doors, and is readj to secure hfs prey. It is not adviseable to keep him anj 
longer in the house ; you had beUer make the journey to the Ganges. Who can tell 
what will take place in the night. Yumn has seized the locks of us all; when he 
will carry us off, he will tell nobody : therefore while there is time, stop the sluices. 

Ramit*LochunU. Ah ! Sir, the burden has fallen upon me all at once : my father 
used to manage very thing ; 1 ale and walked about. 1 know nothing of what is best ; 
you, Sir, are well versed in all these things: you have done these last offices for ma« 
ny ; having been once sick, a man becomes a physician : let whatever is necessary 
be done, that 1 may not be -blamed. 

Another neighbour. Here is no need of hesitation : the play is up with the old 
man : let him be carried to the Ganges, and there cause him to hear the Ramaynnu; 
and, according to circumstances, do the needful. This is not a child, that its death 
should be the cause of sorrow; he is an old man; carry him with joy to the Ganges. 

BholanaChu io Kamii-Lochrmri. I hear, thatyourmother will go with the old man. 

Ramn^Loch&nil, J hear so from the women, and indeed 1 expected it ; for she 
was always i|^th my father, and waited upon him with the greatest attention; she 
spoke to me also, begging me to nifnd religion, and not be unhappy ; and then, as ia 
usual, she took no farther notice of worldly things. 

Bholanafhd. Well, it will then be necessary to buy a new garment for her; some 
pitch, clarified butter, sandal-wood, parched rice, a few kourees, red lead, red thread, 
two bamboo levers,—— 


A village conference. 

Several head-men of the village. O Kamu-Lochonu, have you done any thing 

respecting the offerings to your deceased fitther? You know, that the offering^t ton 
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brunliuii cannot be delayed beyond^ days after his deceiaie. flow h it. tbat you 
seem so unprepared ? 

Ramit-LochUnH* 1 am not unconcerned about this; but you know, that after the 
death of a parent, a fast of three days is appointed ; on those days 1 was too sad to do 
any thing. The shraddhu of a fother also, is a tremendous concern, an overwhelming 
expence ; the whole care of this large family, like a mountain, is also &l]en upon me ; 
and in the house there is nothing but wailing for our loss. With all this, 1 am dri- 
Ten into a state of distraction. The damoroiis expectations of my neighbours who 
are to be invited to partake of the funeral offerings, and the dread of not discharg- 
ing my duty to my deceased parent, overwhelm me. Therefore assist me by your 
counsels.— My father is gone — he placed me in your handis — ^you are to me wisdom, 
strength, contrivance, every thing. Weighing my ability, whatever is proper, let 
that be done ; Jiiyu-Krishnu-vnndopadhyayhis present ; he has obtained great honour 
in conducting these ceremonies; let him have the management, and then all will be 
brought to a happy termination. 

J uylk^Krishnii, Oh ! liama-Lochun; it will be of no use to spend our time in mere 
chitchat; this will do no good. In the first place, let us ascertain the root, and then 
we can adjust the branches; the medicine must be regulated by the pulse; the du- 
ties by the quantity of goods. What is your own wish ? 

Jtamu-Lochunu, Oh ! Sir ! you see, pointing to the family, all these, after the 
shraddhu, are to be maintained, and three sons are to be married, and two daugh- 
ters to be given to kooleenns, with large dow^iy. The master had a great name for 
liberality; strangers must be therefore entertained, the poor fed, and annual fes- 
tivals of the gods kept up. In fact, my father was a holy man; he performed won- 
ders by the merit of his religious services; but he had no property ; he was like a 
pot which appeared to contain honey, but it was empty ; like a cocoa-nut, but it was 
dry. Be this as it may, however ; if 1 sell evei 7 thing, the ofl^erings must be pre- 
sented; but 1 shall be glad if it can be brought within two or three thousand roo- 
pees : of this, 1 have in the house about one thousand ; where to obtain the other 
two, I know not ; I must sell the women’s ornaments, the land, and must either beg 
or borrow. * 

Juytk-KrishnU, Oh ! my child, if this is your plan, we must retire ; we cannot 
toueli thif businen. People my, your father was worth SO or 30,000 roopee., and 
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you huve two or three hundred bighaa of land, a garden, bouse, &c. See. Possessiog 
all these riches, would you limit the expences of the funeral'offeringg to two or three 
thousand roopees ? Whatever may have been the amount of bis property, however, 
if jou expend no more, you will be reproached : we ourselves shall proclaim your 
meanness. Besides, you did not labour to procure this property ; you have hitherto 
lived upon it ; it was your father’s ; and now shall it not be employed for the repose 
of his soul ? Will you wrap it up in a cloth, and call it youis? However, if you are 
determined to act upon so niggardly a plan, you must seek some person who suits 
your purpose, to direct the feast. 1 shall be reproached; people will lay the fault 
oil me. — Addressing himself to one of the company, he says, Take your pen and 
paper, and make out an estimate. He does so, and it amounts to five thousand 
roopees. 

Jiamu-LochunH. What ! What ! what are you doing ? 5000 ! — Will writing it on 
paper, bring in the money ? He who sufler^, knows the pain. 

J lit/U- Krishnu, What has been settled by five persons, must be done. You must 
expend this auin. 

Ilamik'Lochitn&, Well, gentlemen, it must be as you say ; if there is no cow, we 
must milk the bull. 

JUyu- Krishna. 1 have not made this estimate without knowing your circumstan- 
ces; you will not be hurt by this expence. Consider, how much of this will go in the 
dinner, in gifts to relations, and the bramliuns, and in presents on dismission : you 
must invite all your relations in a direct line, as many as one hundred ; all your re- 
lations by iij^rriage, a hundred ; kooleeiiu relations, one hundred ; the heads of the 
cast, twenty-five ; learned brumhuns, one hundred and twenty- five ; also your parti- 
cular acquaintance, kayhst’hos, and persons of other casts. All these persons must 
be invited ; therefore provide the articles necessary, and appoint some one to write 
the letters, and to invite the guests. 

Between too persons returned from the ceremony of presenting offerings to the dead. 

RamH-naChh. O ! Sdbuku-ramu ! How did the ceremony at Uaml-mohuno-chou- 
dhooree’s pass over ? What company was there ? In what manner were the guests 
dismissed ? 


W 
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SibukM-ram&, There was a large company, it is true, but Ramn'mehuna did not 
obtain much honour by it: the guests were dissatisfied. 

Ham&’naCha, Well, let us hear. Who was there ? 

SibukH-ramu, Many learned braiuhuns were present, as Jugonnat’hn-trirkn- phncfaa- 
niinn, Ghrmiisliyaiiia-sai'vvri-bhouiini, ‘and Kanaee-iiayu-vachnspatee, of TriveneS ; 
Shnnkarn-torku-vageeshu, Kaiitri-vidyalnnkarn, and Itamu-dasQ-siddhantn- phiicha- 
nonu, of NHd^ya { Doolalu-turkn-vagMshr?, ofSatgachc; BnluramQ-turku-bhoo- 
shonu, of KoomanVliuttu, &c. &c. 

Ram&~nat*hu. Did these pundits enter into any discussion of the difficult points cf 
the sliastriis. 

bebil&il’ratnit. ‘Yes. A disciple of Doolahi'trrku-vageeslin asked Jngnnnat'hn* 
thrkii-pnnchaiinnii, the meaning of a part of the Koosoo-iuaujulee : he attempted to 
explain the passage, but the other not understanding him, ti^hunkhru-turku-vageeshu, 
began to explain it, when a violent dispute commenced, and these two pBndits at- 
tacked each other like two tygers. Nothing but dear. Hear, Hear, was uttered, 
while they laid hold of each other's hands, and in vain endeavoured to obtain a hear- 
ing. This lasted an hour and a half, and ended in mutual reproaches, and the gross- 
est abuse, till the other pundits intertered, and produced a reconciliation. 

RamH-naVhil. How did he entertain the bramhuns ? How many relations were 
present ; and how did he dismiss the guests ? 

SibUkH-raniit. The allowance to the bramliuiis was ample.* Five or six hundred of 
his own cast were feasted ; these obtained one meal of sweetmeats, and one of boiled 
rice. He dismissed the guests in a middling way ; none went away thoro^ughly pleas* 
ed. He gave among the poor a very large sum; I have heard, that there were not 
less than fifty thousand poor present. He gave to each poor bramhun two roopees, 
and to shobdrug a roopee each. 

In the midst of the shraddhn, while the poor were waiting about the house to be 
dismissed, no less than three women were delivered in the open air. Ranm-mohnnu 
bore all the expeiiccs usual on these occasions, and gave the mothers three or four 
roopees each. Two sick men, who came for alms, died during the feast. Some 

* The bramh&ns, on these occattioDB, have an allowance of rice, oil, &c. for their dinnere, instead of cooked 
ImmI: each one cooks for himself. 
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eluded the infection of the door-keepers, and went into the yard repeatedly, and 
received the allowance several times over. 

Between two JJindoosjust returned from the festival of Doorga : — ' 

Krishna. Ramn-dasn ! The feast at Rajeevu-mookhoojya's last night was very ex- 
cellent — was it not ? 

Roma-dasu. What was the expense, think you ? 

Krishna. A thousand roopees. 

RamH-da^ii. What! It did not amount to seven hundred. 

Krishnu. Not more than seven hundred! The sweetmeats amounted to ten 
miins ;♦ there were also fifteen mnns of curds ; three of clarified butter; lour of Hour ; 
thirty of rice; five of oil ; half a m"in of wax candles; three mhns of milk; gar- 
ments to the amount of sixty roopees ; ornaments presented to the imago, valued at 
eighty roopees; brass, and other utensils, valued at fifty roopees; the image cost 
thirty roopees ; the singers took away one hundred and fifty : the musicians thirty ; 
the bloody sacrifices of buffalos, rams, and goats, fifty ; the fees to the officiating 
priests, twenty-five; fruit, roots, and other things from the market, fifty; fish, fif- 
teen ; beds, twenty-five roopees ; and other things without number. Would not 
all this amount to a thousand roopees? 

Ramu-dasil. Well, there might be as much as that expended ; but there ought to 
have been more sweetmeats; and the food was neither good nor sufficient : many 
went awriy dissatisfied : and others obtained nothing to eat. 

Krishnu. -'ll might be so — but was not the image beautiful ? 

Rama-dasu. Beautiful 1 the pupil of the eye, instead of being in the middle, was 
stuck at the top ; the awning over the bead appeared to be falling down, and the 
whole image was more like a picture than a proper image. Besides, Mohnn, the 
blacksmith, did not cut off the buffalo’s head at one stroke : that was a great ble- 
mish in the festival. 

Krishna. You seem to have gone to the festival only to find fault. What did you 
think of the illuminations ; and the assembly, was it not a grand one ? 

Ramu'-dasa. Yes, yes ; these passed off very well ; but the officiating bramliun was 

* Eight hondred lbs. 
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a molt stapid fellow : he wafl obliged to be told all the praferi, and could go on with 
nothing without a prompter. 

KriihnU. Did you take notice of the songs ? How attentive the hearers were ! 
How astonishingly well the song respecting Doorga was sung, exacdy as if Huroo- 
dhakoor had done it. All the sounds in the tune respectin^Krishnn too were new, 
and it was exactly like the language of a love-sick damsel. The words of the other 
songs, 1 confess, were rather low and mean. 

Beiteeen a toiahn&riif and a disciple of the female deities^ a shaktU, 

Shahlu. O Voishnnvo-t’hakoor. You were at the festival at Ugrn-dwMpn. What 
number of people might there be 2 

VoishnUvU. There was a very large assembly; not fewer than a lack. 

Shakiti. Did they all see T’hakoor-Gopee-nat'hu?* and what did each give ?t 

Voishnuvu. Some gave one ana 4 some two, and the rich much more, each ac- 
cording to his ability. 

ShaktH. Well. What did it cost you ? I suppose you bad a company, whom you 
entertained. § 

VoishnuTu. Jt cost me twenty or thirty roopees. 

ShaktQ. Why did you expend all this money ? What is Ghosha-t’hakoor tor yon? 

VoithnSvit. All the ghosais entertain people at this time; and it is what we ought 
to do. 

Shaklu, What benefit will there be in feeding a parcel of women.|| Why not en- 
tertain bramhhns ? 

VaishniiTii. You bratnhhns cannot bear to see any one honoured or feasted ex- 
cept yourselves. You can converse on nothing without reproaching others. Where 
is the benefit of devouring flesh and drinking spirits? 

bhaktu, No doubt, your Ghoitunyu and Nityanhndu, the two brothers, whom you 

* The ima/ife. t It is usual for the relations (though poor) of the person who has a festival at his house, 

anil for rich men, who come to bow to the image, tocMsiiume money at the feet of the image, and then prostrate 
thrinselveii before it. ^ Two-peoce. \ Rich men, at this festival, entertain companies of voishn&vA’s 

two days together, in honour of Gfaosh&>t'bak«Mir, to whose manes the rice is presented by the god of the place, 
Gopee-nat’b&. j] Female meodicaats of loose character, called voiibnttveSs. 
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fboHshlj consider as ineamations of Krishnn and Balnramn, will do every thing for 
you, as Hosnn and Hosain, the two Mnshlman brothers, do for their followers. , 

Voishn&vH, And — as your Hatishoorer-ma* will do for you, a parcel of drunkards 
and eaters of hogs’ flesh.f * 

Hespeeiing an absent person^ who neglects the ceremonies of religion. 

Voikoonfh&. How is Rafnn.churimu? I suppose he is be coming rich very last. 

RamH-j&yii. Yes. He brings his money home and buries it, or lets it out to usu- 
ry, at an ana per month on the roopee4 He spends nothing, except in ornaments 
for his wives ; he neglects the prescribed oilerings to the manes of his ancestors, and 
never entertains bramhnns, or, if he sometimes gives a feast of this kind, he invites 
as few as possible. 

VoikoonVhu. 1 have heard, that bis sons are very loose in their conduct; that all 
their married neighbours are alarmed for the chastity of their wives; and that these 
tons neglect their ablutions in the Ganges, and almost all the daily duties of bramhnns. 

Ramil juty&. It is but too true : this is the case, not only with his sons, but with 
great numbers of young people in our neighbourhood. It is plain enough, that, as 
Jnnhou swallowed Gunga in her descent from heaven, the kalee-yoogu is swallow- 
ing up all the religion that is left amongst us. 


On rejecting a person^ and restoring him again to his cast. 

At an assembly of the villagers. ■ Kanaee. O Ramn'Rayu! you are the head-man 
of the village : it is therefore our duty to make you acquainted with every thing : we 
can no longer have intercourse with Hiiludhnra-chhkrhburttee. 

Ramii Ra^H. Why ? 

Kanaee. You, Sir, know what took place formerly : at present he has a mistress, 
the daughter of a washerman : for some time past, nobody has visited him, but he 
goes and eats every where. — Now, we hear, that they have destroyed the child in 

* A nnme of abate girm to Duorga, at the mother of G&nithfi, who hot an elephant’s head : hatee, elephant* 
loorb, the elephant’s trunk * ma, matlicr. + Tlie bramhuns and regular Hindoos despite the voiihoftv&t| at an 
upstart sect, whose syilem it a departure from the old one ; and the toitbnfiT&i, on the pther hand, reproach the 
thaktbs, became tome of this sect eat fleth and drink tpiritt. t More than 35 per cent. 
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the womb<->And the noise of this isgfoneover all the villag'e. With such a person there- 
fore we cannot eat. 

Rum^^Raytk, If this is true, it is very bad; and nobody can have intercourse with 
him ; but let him be called. 

arrives, and says to Ramn-Rayu, Why have you called me, Sir ? 

Ram&'Raj/u. Why ? —You know, that, for a Ions; time back, you have been in a 
disorderly way : nobody has visited you ; but throug;h my influence your friends did 
not wholly discard you. Now, 1 hear, that you have been guilty of destroying your 
illegitimate child in the womb : you have broken down the fence, and gone into for- 
bidden ground : and your friends have now utterly renounced you. — He goes away 
xery sad, 

[After two years, during which time Tlhlhdhnru had solicited forgiveness by the 
roost humiliating intreaties, he again appears before the village council.] 

Ramu-Rayuy addressing the villagers assembled, says, O Sirs ! may I be heard ? 
They reply, what commands, Sir. 

liam^^Rayii. You are all assembled : here is a person without a friend; he lays 
hold of your feet. If ten persons decide on a question, the authority of ten makes 
even that which is wrong, right ; and the strength of fen united becomes that of a 
lion. You see this man, cast off by you for many days : be has endured misery equal 
to his sin ; and he comes to me with his distress continually, whether I am sitting, 
eating, or sleeping. 1 have told him to solicit pardon from door to door ; and that 
against your will 1 can do nothing. He says, * God is now on iny left; 1 cannot shew 
my face, and nobody speaks a kind word to me.’ He knows that you respect me, and 
therefore he comes to me. Whatever* may have been his fault formerly ; let that go ; 
he is now very anxious to be restored; and he is now afraid of incurring your dis- 
pleasure: you will do w^J, therefore, to shew him favour. 

One of the company. l''.ivour I How can that he, Hama-Rayu I Do you mean to re- 
ceive him back, or his concubine ? 1 suppose, you, Sir, have before this bestowed 

your Ikvours on the concubine. Do you wish us all toliecome Mnshlmans ? Well — 
you are at the head of the village — all respect you — nobody will run back if you 

jinother. Dismiss ibis filthy subject : Jet us repeat the name of God, and some-' 
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thing good will conae on it. Bedides, how can >ou go into this business; he was warn- 
ed by a thousand persons not to go into this connection. Day and night he staid at 
this woman's ; and 1 suppose he has eaten with her : what should hinder ? And now 
you hear of an abortion ; and this has been proclaimed as by the sound ofthelirum. 
True, he is a very proper subject for favour; two or three others in the village are 
anxious to follow his footsteps. But you, Sir, can do every thing; you can kill, and 
then cook, what you please ; but we arc poor people ; we cannot. If I could do this, 

I might have taken a gill the other day, and have sat down with the Musulmaiis. 

Another, Oh ! friend; don’t forbid it — ^let the thirty-six casts all cat together. 

(to himself) 1 suppose then, Hriodhuru’s sin is still upon him; for if 
ten persons are not well disposed towards him, it seems that God is still angry with 
him. To the 'cillagcrs. Do you intend then, Sirs, to pursue this man to death ? When 
we come into the world, every one does good and evil, and sometimes a person fulls 
into a snare ; but you have already punished this culprit as far as pussiblc : for two 
years he has been enduring every sort of misery, lying hi his house as a corpse. — 
Whispering to JI hludhurit, and udvishig him to pul his garment round his ncck^ and fall 
at their feet — 

Huladhurn does so, and Ilamd-IlayH continues, See, Gentlemen, would you tread 
on the dead ? Is there any thing left to punish ? However, do as you like, if you 
wish to destroy him, do so — and ifyou wish to save, he is in your hands. 1 will only 
add one word, For my sake, forgive him — bestow this alms on me. 

One of the village. Sir, your words are irresistible. Well — a brunihnn has fallen— 
it is right to pity the miserable; but, if it is beyond our power? We can lift a hundred 
weight, but we caunot raise a ton. We can stop one mouth, but how shall we stop 
a thousand ? 

Jlamil'-liaiyii, Gentlemen I only want your consent — and then, 1 will manage all the 
rest.’yonknow, that money cun do all ihiiigs; only pardon the culprit, and two orthree 
of UR will see what lie is worth, and examine how every thing can be brought about. 

Tket/ consent j and the assemblj/ breaks up. [Sometimes, when the persons who have 
been bribed to consent, are called to eat with the culprit, they hang back, complain- 
ing that the money has been unctpially distributed; they reproach the culprit, and tV\e 
food ho has prepared, and at last go into the measure with much disgust, and with 
a thousand hard words against the person to be restored.] 
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; SECTION VI. 

A. * ''' 

Spedmens of Letters. 

c’+fai ^oltorl 4<i 3rtPsPT 

!j5frf?r Ttraf I sr^t-tegrl Tt^tcir 

'a’tr*q5l Ti^rtfk I 't2|Tt?rl ffmaiH i i 

TifjAr 48 I—' , 


Translation. 

ShrSe Shree liuree. My Preserver. . » 

1 Ram-Mohun-d^va-shDriuniia, who aui supported by thee, with respect make this 
request : On Friday, the 17 of Ashwinu, will be the dewy season festival. You will 
please to -come to the house in Calcutta, and see the image, and partake of the offer- 
ings, three days. By this letter 1 invite you. This. 14th Ashwinu. 

Lettmr from a Mother to her son, 

Shrw Shrae Ramu. My Protector. 

To the fortunate Huree<narhri-brindopadhyayh, my son, more beloved than my own 
life. Long life tu thee. Tu thee 1 write as follows : 

The highest of blessings,, yea let a multitude of such blessings rest on you. More 
particularly; I am happy in always thinking of your prosperity. I received your let- 
ter, and am become acquainted with its contents. I received one hundred roopees 
which you sent by Ram-Mohun-s^nu ; and have expended it in the manner directed, 
as you will perceive. 

You write, that your employer does not give you leave to be absent, and that there- 
fore you cannot come to be present at the festival of Shree Shree EeshwurS.* Thie 
• Xhe goddea Daorgs U here uadenteodi tboogh fieihwOrdC ilgalfiei nereljr a godde*. 
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it very strange. It is now almost three years since you went from home. Yon. are 
ray only son; 1 am constantly full of anxiety to see you ; therefore you must speak to 
your employer, that he may n^outtkil permit you to come to the festival^ otherwise, 
before the festhral, 1 shall come ail the way to see you. What more shaUHt write ? 

^ The Jnswer, ' 

^ Shrse Shree Doorga. 

l.Horee-nat'ha'ddra-shdrmdnn, your servant, bowing innumerable times, res- 
pectfully write. Through your blessing, my present and my future happiness are se- 
cure. I. received your letter, and am become acquainted with the particulars ; but you 
do not write what things are prepared for the worship of Shree Shree Eeshwfireo : 
please to order them to be written. You write, that unless 1 come to the fbstival, 
you will come even thus hir to see me. What can 1 do ? My employer does not grant 
me leave to come; he is a very wicked fellow: he drinks spirits. 1 dare not repeat- 
edly ask him for leave of absence : who knows but he may be angry ? Therefore 1 
write. Be not on any account anxious about me. 1 am well in every respect. As 
soon as I get leave, I will hasten home. This. 

Directions upon the ab<roe three letters, — I. To my supporter Ramti-chDrand-bun- 
dyopadliyayn Mnhashnyrrs excellent feet, 1 write tlfis. S. To the fortunate Huree- 
nat'ha-bnndyopndhyayu, my son, more beloved than my own life. Long life to thee. 
To thee I write as follows. 3. To my mother, the worshipful goddess Shree-Af utfiF, 
to your water-lily feet, possessed of the fortune of Shree. 

The Hindoos write with a reed,* and hold their pen with the whole grasp of the 
hand. They seldom use a seal for their letters, but write, on the folds of the back, 
that which they consider equivalent to an oath of secrecy ; that is, they make cer- 
tain signs, which are known to indicate the seven seas, the four vddns, and the sun 
and moon, by the names of all which, each person into whose hands the letter comes 

* SaccfeBrnm San. 

X 
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ctutedft to fidl at thy feet* in the witderneit of Nifco6nja.>^CAor«5. Oh ! beloved 
.Badhn I for this &uU, dec. 

. Diirooirh, the moonee, became a yogSS) to obtain t|ie dust of his feet, who came 
and'laid hold of thine ; he whom firamha and all the gods desire, is in thy eyes a 
common man. Hear, O beloved, he, putting his garment over hiau^k, spoke to 
thee with sweet words. Thou knewest him not ; but thou wilt know aTmst. 

Ckarm, Oh ! beloved Radha ! for this foult, &c. 

Musical Inttruments. The following are the names of those used among the Hin- 
doos :-—DholD, a drum, used at all the Hindoo festivals. — Kara, another kind of 
drum, broad at one end, and narrow at the other. — Dhak, a double drum.-— Joro- 
ghaee, a small and large drum joined together. — Damama, a large kettle drum. — 
Kagara, a small kettle drum. — Juyudhak, a drum used in the march of an army to 
battle, or after a victory. — Jagadoombnru, a tabor suspended from the neck, upon 
which the performer plays while dancing. — Tasa, a drum, or rather a skin fostened 
to a metal pan. — Dnmpil, a hand drum; or skin, fastened to a wooden hoop.— Mri- 
dungu, and Maddlo, drums formed like barrels. — Dholuku, another kind of drum. — 
Tdvula, a tabor, having the skin fastened on ^ earthen pot, or a piece of wood.*^ 
Dara, a tabor, like the Ddmpi, but smaller, with the skin fastened on an earthen pot. 
— Kaugsyu, a cymbal.— Kansee, a small cymbal.— Khunjurfo, a small tabor, used by 
the mendicants voiragees, while singing the praises of Krishna.— Juluturnngo : se- 
ven metal cups, of different sizes, filled with water, and beaten with thin sticks, 
compose this instrument. — Swuru-mungolu, a number of reeds joined together, and 
beaten with the fingers. — Khratalu, four thin stones, two held in each hand, and 
beaten together .-^Khomuk, an instrument like an hour-glass, with leather above 
and below, beaten with the fingers. — Tooree, a trumpet. — Yank, a French horn. — 
Rooushinga, abrass horn, like the horn ofa buffalo. — Rhoruugu, a straight trumpet.— 
Sanaee, a hautboy : the body is sometimes part of a bamboo. — Vungshee, a kind of 
flute.— Morehiingo andLuphdrSe, instruments resembling Jews’-harps. — Sdtara, and 
and TumbSfira, instruments with three strings, played with the fingers.— Dotara, a 
similar instrument with two strings.— SharingSe, the Indian violin. — Sharinda, ano- 
ther sort.— Pinako, a stringed instrument like a bow, having a dried gourd fiisiened 
• Oa one occaiiofl, KrUisft fell at RadW* feet to move ker jealoo^r. . 
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%i each end, the mouths covered with skins. The performer has in his hand aaother 
gourd, with which he produces the sounds.— Kopilasu, an instrument composed gt 
a string^ board resting on t^ excavated gourds. The sounds are produced bj the 
forefinger, on which is fixed a thing like a thimble.— VSena, a lute.— TritontreS, 
another kind oUute with three strings.- Soptuswura, a lute with seven strings. 

fr* 

The Hindoos have various inatrumenU for beating time, that their vocal and in> 
strumental music maj harmonize. 


^ SECTION Vlll. 

Pantomimical Entertainments, 

IN different parts of the year, but especially in the months Jyoisht’hu, Asharn, 
Shravono, Bhadru, and Ashwinu, assemblies are formed in the night, to see the 
pantomimes called Yatra^ which refer to the histories of Krishnu, Ramil, Shivu, and 
Doorga. ^ 

I just mention the names ofa few of those which relate to the histoiy of Krishna : 
Manu-bhungu, or the removing of Radha’s jealousy. — Knlunku-bbunjunu, the remo- 
val of Radha’s disgrace for cohabiting with Krishnn. — Pdotuna-bndhu, the destruc- 
tion of a female titan, sent by Kungsu to destroy Krishnu. — Prulumbu-budhu, the des- 
truction ofPrnlumbn, another titan sent by Kungsh against Krishnu — Danu-khondd, 
certain tricks of Krishnn with the milk-maids. — Nouka-khundu, Krishnn and the 
milk-maids going upon the water in pleasure boats. — Bustru-hurdiifi, Krishnu run- 
ning away with the clothes of the milk- maids while they are bathing. — ^Kaliyn- 
dumunu,. the killing of a great serpent by Krishnu. — ^Ckroora-sbngbadu, the journey 
of Krishna to Mut’hoora. — DootSe-sungbadh, Radha’s inviting Krishna to come 
back to her to Vrinda-vnnu. — Vukasoora-budhu, Krishna’s destroying Vuku, a titan. 
— Rasa, Krishnu’s play with the milk-maids in the woods of Friiida-vond.— Yonmu- 
yatra, the history of Krishna’s birth. — Kongsd-budhu, or the slaying of Kungsu. 
— Gosht’hu-yatra, the childish play of Krishna with the children of the milk-men* 
— Radhika-raja ; Radha, with all sorts of officers about her as a sovereign princess. 
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The entertainment called Manil-bhringd ii fonndad on a itory, the meaning of 
which is as follows : Radha seat for Krishna to meet her in the forest of Nikooi\ja ; 
but asbe was going, another of his mistresses met him, and detained him till morn- 
ing, Early the next day, Krishnii went to Radha, but she, full of jealousy, would not 
•peak to him, and ordered him to be driven away. Krishna was very uneasy, and 
sent people to conciliate her, but in vain. At length, he assumed the'Rirm of Shi^, 
and, as a mendicant yogS, his body covered with ashes, his eyes inflamed with in- 
toxicating drugs, dec. went to beg. at the house of Ayana-Ghosh'i, Radha's hus- 
band. AyonVs mother offered him something, but he fefused to receive the alms 
from her hands, saying, he would receive alms only from the virtuous. ^yhna*s two 
sisters were equaiiy unacceptable ; but, he would take it from Ridha. Radha came, 
and told him to-ask for what he would, and she would give it him. He said, he wish- 
ed for no other alms than that she would be reconciled to Krishna. In this way 
Radha*s jealousy was removed. 

The following introductory scen^ occur in every yatra respecting Krishna : Eight 
or ten boys are fancifully dresst^, to represent Krishn'i, Radha, Nundu-Gliosha, Bd- 
Idramn, Ydshoda, Shras-dam'i, Soobilii, Nai|||M, VyasiVdevti, &c. These boys re- 
pair to the place prepared for the yatra, and begin to dance, while diflereiit instru- 
ments of m isic are played After they have danced about an boar, they sit down, 
when the pers'in who represents Nir.ida appears, dre.->sed in a droll manner, with a 
fiddle in his hand; playing on which, he continues to dance and sing, for some time. 
At last he calls his servant Vyasd<dev<i; after calling twenty times, he gives him no 
answer ; but at length he arrives, sitting astride on a bamboo, carried on the shoulders 
of two m'jn ; add, miking certain indecent gestures, as if he were dancing, he falls, 
first on one sid;, and then on the other. He next dismounts, and sings droll songs, 
or rather some unmeaning jargon, w'hich, however, makes the multitude laugh. 
NarSdo again calls him several times; but he, full of tricks, half dance, half song, 
balfjest, pretends not to hear. Naradli now gives him a slap ; but he, as though 
he felt if not, asks the multitude if some one is beating another, as be heard the 
sound of slaps. The multitude atifipt tell him, that Naradu calls him, when he makes 
some foolish answer ; but at length he and Narudn come together, and the latter asks 
Rim where he has been, upon which some lo w conTe.r8ation takes place^ like that of 
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two mountebanks on a stage in England. When this is ended, Narndn tells his 
man to call Krishna, anB he goes to one side of the crowd, and begins to talk with 
the pei^n who personates the god, telling him, that Narodn wishes to see him. As 
soon as he appears, Narnda prostrates himself before him, and, rising, passes some 
compliments on Krishnu. Five or six persons, preceded by a head singer, then make 
their appeai^nce, and in a song recite the particulars of the entertainment; after 
which Nanidn and Krishna cbtn&e, to which Narudo adds a song, and then retires. The 
next scene exhibits Krishna and his mistresses, singing together. The meaning of 
one of these songs is, that the women, though they love Krishnu to distraction, and 
tliough their very -existence depends upon seeing him, cannot obtain an interview, on 
account of the difficulties thrown in the way by their husbands, friends, &c. The closing 
scene of the interlude, opens with the appearance of an old woman, bent double with 
age, with kourees stuck in her mouth fur teeth, and her hair painted white. She be- 
gins to dance and sing, and calls to her a person named Ruinnu, a. female about for* 
ty, with her face blacked, wearing only a shred of clotli round her loins, a filthy rag 
for a turban, and having a broken basket in her hand. This woman, thus attired, 
begins to dance, which is continued till the old woman asks her, if she will go to Ma- 
t’hoora market. She says, No : fShi the daughter of a great man; 1 have othefr 
things to mind. Do you think I can go to Mnt'hoora market ? After some talk of 
this kind, they go aside, and the boys in fanciful dresses again singUnd dunce. 

Then follows the proper entertainment; and when this happens to be what is called 
Manh-bhnngu, a number of performers represent the different persons whose names 
occur in the above story, and amongst these the conversations take place, which are 
partly recited in song : Radha is assisted by several females, and Krishna by his com- 
panions. 

Very frequently a yatra is prolonged till near morning. Flambeaus, and other ar- 
tificial lights, are used. The spectators are affected with grief and joy to as great 
a degree as thosibwho behold the tragedies and comedies of the English stage. When 
a wealthy spectator is pleased, he throws down^a piece of money to a celebrated 
performer. Sometimes one person, at his own expence, hires the performers, and 
has the fiiroe on his own premises ; at other times, several persons join, and continue 
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these entertaiDments for a month together, and expend as mtidi as one, two, or even 
four hundred roopees. The whole village assembles. 

"By these jratras the popular tales respecting the Hindoo gods become very wide- 
ly circulated, and riveted on the minds of the populace, who cannot help feeling ti 
strong interest in the system which thus inflames the passions. The scenes are of- 
ten very indecent, and the whole, by exciting a kind of enthnsiasm in the cause of li- 
centiousness, produces a dreadful effect on the morals of the spectators, both young 
and old. The entertainments which relate to the lascivious Krishnn are most po- 
pular. and draw together the greatest crowds ; while those which are taken flroro the 
histories of Ramn and Doorga, excite much less attention. To this is to be added 
another lamentable fact, that the sight of these impure and pernicious exhibitions is 
reckoned very meritorious : indeed the Hindoo flatters himself, when he retires foom 
these scenes, inflamed with lust, that he has been doing something that will promote 
his final blessedness : having heard the names and actions of the gods repeated, he 
is assured he has been doing n meritorious action, although his own mind, and the 
minds of his wife and children, have been dreadfully poisoned with brutal and ob- 
scene images. • ^ 

SECTION IX. ^ 

Of Deaths, Fumral Ceremonies, d'c. 

WHEN a person is on the point of death, his relations'carry him on his bed, or 
on a litter, to the Ganges. This litter consists of some bamboos fastened together, 
and slung on ropes. Some persons are carried many miles to the river ;* and this 
practice is often attended with very cruel circumstances : a person, in his last agonies, 
is dragged from his bed and friends, and carried, in the coldest or the hottest weather, 
from whatever distance, to the river side, where he lies, if a poor man, in the open 
air, day and night, till he expires.t 

« Tte Hindoo ferrymen make permns pay a very high price for carrying dead bodiei acrots riven on their 
way to the Ganges. 

f I have heard MSsiUman boatneb, who are not the most tender>hetrted creatarei ia the world, reproach the 
(Uadooi on thoM occasions with great vehemence. 
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When a person is brought down to the river side, if he is able to see his friemisi 
they go to him. One of them, perhaps, addresses a few words to him : O Khoorn I* 
do you know me ?'* “ Yes, I do.** How are you ?** “ 1 am well. What need is there 

that 1 should stay here, if Gunga will but give me a place.’*— True, JOioorQ, 
that is all that’s left now.” If the dying man is speaking to a superior, he says— 
Through your blessing, let me go to Gdnga ;** if to an inferior, he siiys, Pray 
for me, that Gunga may receive me.” Ho then, perhaps, speaks of his worldly trou- 
bles : One thing respecting which I am uneasy is, 1 have noc given in marriage my 
two daughters : here are also five children for whom I have not been able to pro- 
vide — nor is there so much as ten roopees for my funeral ofierings ; — but you are 
here; do you contrive that my family may not remain uncleauf for want of the 
means of performing these last rites : and see that these two daughters are married to 
the children of good men.” The other replies, Oh! Khooru ! put away these 
thoughts : repeat the names of the gods.” Some other person says, Oh ! Khoorb 1 
Khooreef wishes to come and see you : what say you ?” He makes a sign for her to 
come ; or, he says, ‘‘ 1 am going — wliat can she do ? Here are people to wait upon 
me : she will only increase grief.” Some one again addresses him : ** Oh ! Khooru! 
perform Voitnruii^.'*§ He consents } when the ceremony is performed. 

If the sick person should lie several days by the side of the river, a number of ce- 
remonies are performed for the good of his soul: the shalngramh is brought, and 
shewn to him, and he is assisted in walking round it several times; salt, clarified 
butter, rice, pease, oil, cloth, vessels, money, &c. are offered to Vishnoo, and 
given to the bramhons ; parts of different pooranus are read ; the bramhbns are feast- 
ed, &c. 

* Khoorfl sifnificf uncle. The Hindoos call one anothfr hy the names of relations, thooKh there b no relation* 
•hip. When two nrieShourti meet, (he eider adoircorM the sounj'cr by the name of brother. A yonoger addrenea 
an elder by the namet* uncle, eider brother, or |> raud>ratlier’B brother ((’hakoor>dada). 

+ ^le memberaora family remain nnclenn, nnd are cot off from all hopes after death, (ill (bis ceremony b 
periermed. } KhoorCe, aunt. 

S That if, perform the eereroonies for becuriog a pas8Q|(e across the river of death. These ceremooieseoatbt of 
certain fts to Vishnoo, as a co w , or the value of a cow { or the coaunatativu of (his, a trifling lum in koarcca. Rice, 
clarifled butter. See. are also offered to Yiihooo. 


Y 
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Wliile the sick person thus lies by the Ganges, if a man of some property, he di* 
rects a relation, or particular friend, to se^d some one to Guya, to perform the fu* 
neral rites in his name. Fifty roopees are often expended, sometimes thousands, in 
this work of extricating the soul from the Hindoo purgatory. He next orders, per- 
haps, one hundred roopees to be given to his spiritual guide, and if there should be 
any ornaments on the hands, &c. of his wife, he gives part of them to his spiritual 
guide. He directs a large sum to be spent in the funeral rites at home ; and he gives 
a small lot of land, and a few roopees, to some bramhun, to offer worship daily to the 
lingh in a temple which he has built. If the person is a shoddru, he gives a legacy 
to the bramhhn whom he has called the sou of his alms.* He also directs the division 
of his property among his children, making a separate allowance for the widow*-* 
According to the Hindoo law, the sons have equal shares. 

The following is part of a real address, made, a few years ago, by a dying bram- 
hun of Seramporc, to his elder brother : “ 1 have bought a piece of land by the side 
“ of the Ganges ; you will take care tliat a flight of steps may be built ;t and if my 
** widow should survive, J you will cherish her. Two daughters, very young, will 
“ be lef^; you will see that they are provided with every thing necessary, and give 

* U. yonn- bramhfin adopted by a sbuodru, but not taken to Iiis house. 

i 1 1 is considered as an act of great merit, thus to a.wisf persons in coming to bathe in the Gans’cs : these flights 
of Hteps are therefore very numernubin {'rent tow ns nnd their precincts. Fur man\ miles up the river, from Calcutta, 
innumerable flif^hts of these steps are erected, up and down which the inhabitants are seen ascend in^ and descend- 
ing continually, but especially morniugsand eveniugsat the time of bathiufr, Below the steps, crowclsofmen, 
women, and children, of all ciists, bathe, aod perform those daily ceremonies of their religion which nrc conoect- 
ed w ith ablutions. Seeing the Hindoos, at these times, it mirht he imagined, that they w ere a very devout race ; 
some, with their eyes closed, are meditating on the form of Sbivb, or their gnardhtn deity ; others, with raised 
hands, are worshipping; the risini; or settin;; sun ; others are pourinf; out water to their deceased ancestorb, and 
repeating certiiin forms of praise or prayer; others are wiistainj; their poila, &c. Most of them, however, mani- 
fest great inaitention while performing these ceremonie<-. The bathers go into the water with a cloth round their 
loins; when up to the bieast, they take off this cloth, and wash it; then put it on again, and, after coming out of 
the water change this cloth for another. In taking off the only piece of cloth that covers them, and putting on 
another, though they are surrounded with numbers of people, yet they do it in such a manner, that no one amoiig 
them is put to (he blush. To see a European woman walkiug arm in arm with her husband, overwhelms the Ben- 
galees with astonishment, yet for Hindoo women to bathe with the men appears to tliem neither indelicate nor 
improper. 


t That is, ikoald she not hum on the fanenl pile. 
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them in marriage to koolSnu bramhdns;* give to each a house, ornaments aceord- 
« ing to custom ; a thousand roopees ready money, a little land, See. You will also 

perform the different ceremoniest as usual.” 

As death approaches, the relations exhort the sick man, if he is a regular Hindoo, 
to repeat the names of Narayunn, Brumha, Gunga, his guardian deity, and those of 
other gods. I f he isa voishnnvh, they tell him to repeat the name of Miiha-pr ibhoo, 
Krishnn, Kadha, &c. The poor call upon different deities indiscriminately. The dy- 
ing man repeats these names as well as he is able ; the relations vehemently urge 
him to go on calling upon these gods, in which they also join him : eight or ten voices 
are heard at once thus employed. If the doctor is present, and should declare that 
the patient is on the point ofexpiring,-!: he tells them to let him down into the water 
up to the midiile. When there is no doctor, his friends attend to this according to 
their own judgment. J ust before or after being thus immersed, they spread the mud 
of the river on the breast, See. of the dying man, and with one of their fingers write 
on this mud the name of some deity ; they aUopour water down his throat; shout the 
names of different deities in his ears, and, by this anxiety after his future happiness, 
hurry liim into eternity; and, in many cases, it is to be feared, prevent recovery, 
W'here it miglit reasonably be expected. If the person, after lying in (he water some 

* Nutw ilhstandin^ IIiIn prfdilfriioii for koolrrnfiii, ihry ai* morr corriipl in I heir man nr rs tliaii any of the 
Hindoos. I have hrard of a koolceiift bramiiun, who.nf'ri iiiairy ini; sixty -five wives, carried ofl'aiioiher man’e 
wife, by personatinf; her hiislKind. Many of the konlveiiU'- have n very numeroiii posileriiy : I selerl five ex- 
amples; ihon;;h they inipht eii-ily he mii!ii|ilied ; Oodu\ u-rhuiidro, u hrnnibiin, late of Hagna-para, had sixty- 
live wives, by whom he had forty -one sons, and iwniiy-fivedaupbleni. — Ramfi-kinkrirfi, abrumhun, iateofKoo- 
BhUdfi, had seventv-two wives, thirty-two 8o^^, and twenty. dausliter-. — Vihiinoo-ramB,abramhriii, late of 
Giiiidiilfi.para, had «.ixty wives, twenty-five sons, and fifteen dau{;hii-rs. — Couree-rhniuiiQ, a branihfin, iate of 
Tceriiee, had f'nrly-iwo wives, thirty-two mns, and »i\leeii daughters. — l{.umakaiitu, a hramhfin, iate of Bos&dfi- 
roonec, had ei);hty-rwo wivC-, eigliieen xon**, and twenty -six daughters : ilii.s man died about the year 1810, at 
the nge of 8.5 year- or more, and was married, for the last time, only three iiioiillis before his death. Most of 
these marriiij^i are sought after hy tlie relations of the female, to keep up the honour of their families ; and the 
rliildrrn of ihese niarriai;es invariably remain wiili their mothers, and are uiaintained by the relations of these fe- 
males : in some cases, a kooleeiifi I'athei dues not know his ow n children. 

+ He here ail tides In ihe daily ceremonies of worship, and to those connected with the public festivals. Some 
families ceiebrale the festival^ of Krixlinu, others those of the blood-devouring deities, Uoorga, Kaled. &c. 

} ^perplexing Cuae — Th«* astroloser (doit&gnu), looking atu sick Hindoo, snv<. He is under the influence 
of such an evil star; he oii-lii to celebrate the worship of ihe nine pliinela. A brainlifin examines his case, and 
says, he is sufiering for the sins of a former birth : there is no remedy. A physician feels his pulse, and says, thU 
man has a fever ; he ought to take some medicine. 

y 2 
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time, should not die, he is brought up amn, and laid on the bank, and the further 
progress of the disease is watched by the mations. Some persons who are carried 
down to the river side revive, and return home again | but scarcely any instances are 
known of persons surviving after this half immersion in water. In cases of sudden 
and' alarming sickness, many are actually murdered by these violent means of send- 
ing men to Gunga. If a Hindoo should die in his house, and not within sight of the 
nver, it is considered as a great misfortune, and his memory is sure to be stigmatiz- 
ed for It after death. 

It is common, when a near relation is dead, for the women to go near the corpse, 
and make a loud and mournful crying for some time. Under misfortunes, the Hin- 
doos give themselves up to a boundless grief, having neither strength of mind, nor 
Christian principles, to serve as an anchor to the soul'* amidst the storms of life. 

When a woman is overwhelmed with grief for the death of her child, she sits at 
the door, or in the house, or by the s^de of the river, and utters her grief in some 
such language as the following : 

‘‘Ah ! my Huree-das ! where is he gone ? All 1 my child ! roy child ! 

My golden-image Huree-das who has taken ? — Ah ! my child ! &c. 

“ I nourished and reared him, where is he gone i ^Ah ! my child ! &c. 

“ Take me with thee Ah ! my child ! &c. 

“ He played around me like a golden top Ah ! my child ! &c. 

“ Like his face 1 never saw one Ah ! my child ! &c. 

“ Let fire devour the eyes of men*< Ah ! my child ! &c. 

“ The infant continually called Ma ! Ma ! (Mother ! Mother !) Ah'! my child 1 &c. 

Ah 1 my child *, saying Ma ! come iiiio my lap — Ah 1 my child ! &c. 

“ Who shall now drink milk ? — Ah ! my child !” &c. 

After she has lamented in this manner for some time, perhaps a female comes, 

* When people Mvr the child they said— what n fine child What a beautirul child !** &c. To the Cfil 
eyes, or deshres, of her neighbours she attributes the loxs ofher child, and she therefure prays, that, ai fire catches 
the thatch, ufi couancs the home, w the eyes of these people may be bnrnt ont. 
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and, putting the end of her garment on the mouth of the mother, tries to comfort 
her, by using those arguments which a state of heathenism supplies ; as, “ Why do 
you weep ? Why destroy your health ? If the child had been designed to be yours, 
it would not have died. This is the fruit of children : they come to give us sorrow t 
they come not to bestow pleasure. What did the mother of llamu-Krishnu do ? Did 
she get her son back ? > Two of the sons of such a great man died ; was he able to 
bring them back ? If crying would do, why cry alone ? Half a dozen of us would 
come, and assist you. Perhaps, in a former birth, you stole somebody's child, and 
now your own is gone. You set the highest value on him. and therefore you weep ; 
but if he had been worth any thing, he would not have left you. — Go-go into the 
house, and comfort those who are left. He was not your son ; but an enemy ; he has 
only brought sorrow upon you. You have neglected no means of keeping him alive. 
Why then mourn ? Go, repeat the name of your guardian deity ; that will do you 
good hereafter. Why weep for him ? 

To this the mourner replies ; “Ah ! mother ! the heart does not receive advice. 
Was this a child to be forgotten ! His forehead contained the marks of kingship. 
Ah ! my child ! — Since it was born, the master never staid in the house : be was al- 
ways walking about with the child in liis arms." She now, perhaps, breaks out 

again more violently — “ Who shall now stay in my lap! — Ah ! my child ! my child !” 
&c. — Poor women not unfrequently break out in vehement exclamations against the 
god Yumu, (death): “ Ah! Ihou wretch Yomo ! Was this in thy mind 

If it is a grown up son whose death is thus lamented, the mother dwells on the 
support which such a son was to the family, as, 

Our support is gone — Ah ! my child ! my child ! 

. “ Now, who will bring roopees?— Ah ! my child !” &c. 

When a grown up daughter mourns for her mother, she does it in some such strains 
as these : 

Mother, where is she gone ? — Ah ! my mother ! my mother I 

“ You are gone, but what have you left for me ? — Ah 1 my mother ! See* 
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Whom shall I now call Mother, Mother ?— Ah ! my mother ! &c. 

Where shall I find such a mother? — Ah ! my mother !” &c. 

These lamentations for the dead are often so loud, as to be heard a great way off. 
Sometimes they are accompanied by tearing the hair, beating the forehead, and roll* 
ing from side to side, as though in great agonies. 

Immediately after the person is dead, and in many cases before this takes place, 
preparations are made to burn the body.* 1 have seen the wood lying by the side 
of the sick person while he was still living. The person being dead, his son, per- 
haps, takes up water, in a new pot, and, while the priestt reads the prayer, puts 
linseed and toolsee leaves into the water, and, after anointiifg the body with clarifi- 
ed butter, pours it on his father's head, as a kind of ablution. This is accompanied 
by a prayer to the different holy rivers, that they may come into this pan of water, 
and that the deceased may have the merit of having been bathed in them all. Then 
the son, throwing away the ob’ clothes, puts new ones upon the corpse, one of which 
is folded, and placed on the body as a poita. One of the relations now digs a hole in 
the earth, over which the wood is laid: about JOOlb. of wood is hufiirieiit to consume 
a single body. The rich through sandal wood, on account cd'its fragrance, among 
the other wood of the funeral pile ; and a poor man endeavours to procure a little.:]; 
Clarified butter, and Indian pitch, are also poured upon the wood; upon which a new 
piece of cloth is spread, and in this cloth the body is wrapped, and placed on the pile, 
with the face downwards, if a man, and the reverse, if a woman ; the head being laid 
towards the north, and the legs placed under the thighs. A trifle of gold, or copper, 

* Tbr buroinfr of the b .dy is one of the first reremonics nhirli tlir Hindoos perform for the help of the dead 
in a future state If the ceremony ha*! not been attended to, tbe oflei intrs to tlie uianes, &c. cnniiot be perroroied. 
If a person is so poor as not to be able to provide wood, cloth, elanlied butter, rire, wnterpnns, and other 
things, beode the fee to the priest, ho must hep amonp h s neiplibours. If the body is thrown into the river, or 
burnt, without the neriisinm>-rl reremoiiie*-, nt a future time the eerrmoiiies may be perfoiined over an iinuge of 
the deceased per.on maft of (he blades of knoshfi giass. 

■f Some bramhCns areemplojed by sbdd<li(i'. in repeating tiie prayers for ibedead, but they are greatly despised. 

t “ There were abundance of pre^en s thrown into the fata) fl.imes, of several corts; these consisted, for the 
most part, ofcobil^ garments and perfumes, tbiowit on tbe body m it burned.”— JCsmwtr# JUman ^tUiguUiei, 
yol. 1, p. 357. 
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is brought in contact with the mouth, nostrils, eyes, and ears ; and after this, boiled 
rice, plantains, clarified butter, sugar, honey, sour curds, seeds of the toolsee, &c» 
are offered in a ball to the deceased, repeating his name and family. The heir, at- 
law then lights some straw, walks round the pile three* times, with face avected,i 
and touches the mouth of the deceased with the fire; after which, those present set 
the pile on fire all round. At this time, the heir presents a prayer to the regent of 
fire, that, whether the deceased committed sin, or practised religion ; sinned know- 
ingly or unknowingly, he would, by his energy, consume with Ihe body all its sins, 
and bestow on the deceased final happiness. The fire burns about two hours ; the 
smell is extremely offensive when no pitch is used. Three or four relations generally 
perform this last office for the dead. When the body is partly burnt, it may so hap- 
pen that some bony parts have unavoidably ^len on the side. These, together with 
the skull, are carefully gathered, beaten to pieces, and consumed ; yet they say, that 
the part about the navel, for two or three inches, is never consumed, but is always to 
be found after the rest of the body is burnt. This is taken up, rubbed in the mud, and 
thrown, as far as possible, into the river. The^Hitidoo who related these facts, assur* 
ed the author, that when he assisted to burn the body of his father, this was actually 
the case. He added, without the least apparent concern, that the burning made a noise 
like the frying offat, and that when he beat his father’s skull to pieces, to be reduced 
to ashes with the other bones, it contained a very large quantity of melted fat. At the 
close, the heir, taking seven sticks, a span long, in his hand, walks round the pilese* , 
ven times, throwing one of the slicks on the fire at each circumambulation; and then 
beats the fire with the hatchet seven times. Water is now brought, the whole place 
washed, and a gutter cut in the ground, that the water from the funeral pile and the 
Ganges may unite. They then fill a pot with water, cover it with an earthen plate, 
and put upon the plate eight kourees. They afterwards, with the handle of the 
spade, break this pot, spill the water, and then, crying Huree-bul, or huzza ! they de- 
part. 

* “ At th« funerals of the emperors, or renowned generals, ns soon as the wood was lighted, the soldiers, and 
all the company, made a solemn coiirxe tli^e times round the pile, to show their affection to the deceased f of 
irhich we have numerous examples in history.”— Aennett. 

f The next of blood performed the ceremony of lighting the pile ; which they did with a torch, torning 
their face all the while the other way , as if it was done out of necessity, and not wUling1y.”->lftid, 
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The pertoos who have burnt the dead become unclean, and cannot returd to their 
honaeBtill they have bathed. After shaving, bathing, and putting on new garments, 
one of which is twisted like a rope, ora poita, the heir at law goes home. Yet a son 
cannot eat or drink on the day of his father's funeral. Before they who have burnt the 
dead go into the house, they touch some fire, prepared and placed at the door for the 
purpose: they put their hand on the fire, take the bitter leaf of the lime tree, chew 
it, and then spit it out again. Near relations put on new clothes, take off their neck- 
laces, refrain from combing their hair, anointing their bodies, carrying an umbrella, 
riding in a palanqueen, or wearing shoes or a turban. I'hese and other actions are 
intended as signs of an unclean state, as well as of a time of sorrow. 

Many of the poor merely burn the body, without any ceremony. Those who can- 
not afford to buy wood, perfumes, &c. throw the body into the river, or fasten it in 
the earth with a stake and a cord by the side of the river, or tie a pan filled with 
water to the body, and sink it. The bodies of those who leave no heirs, but have 
left property, are burnt, but no one c^m pnt fire to the month, or perform any other 
funeral ceremony, except that of merely burning the body. It is considered as a 
great misfortune, to have no male or female* relation, to perform the last offices for 
the dead. The practice of throwing dead bodies into the river, is, in many places, 
a dreadful nuisance, as, in case a body should float to the side of the river, and re- 
main there, it will coiifinue to infect the whole neighbourhood, till the vultures, 
dogs, jackals, and other animals, have devoured it. The throwing of dead bodies, 
and other filth, into the river, makes the Ganges, in the neighbourhood of large 
towns, resemble a common sewer. Still, however, the natives drink it with the 
greatest appetite, bathe in it every day, to cleanse both their bodies and souls, and 
carry it to an immense distance, as the greatest imaginable treasure. 

Sometimes, through the want of wood, the body is not quite burnt, when the re- 
mains are collected, and thrown into the river. 

If a person dies under an evil star, a ceremony is performed to remove the evil 

* A wife or a dao^hter may perforn the ceremoniei for the dead, hot (bey are aot coasiderrd aa w neritori* 
OQS as when performed by a son. 
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eonsequencea of thia in Tftgkrd to hia future happineaa. In thia ceremony, a bnmt- 
aacriSce with clarified butter is offered, and the worship of Vishnoo, Y&mn, U^ee, 
Shi VII, Sooryu, Vayoo, and other gods, is performed. 

Among some classes of voishnnvns, when a person is carried to the river side, on 
the approach of death, he is preceded by songs and music. 1 have heard of a Hin- 
doo at Calcutta who, in the last stages of his illness, was preceded, in this journey to 
the river, by a hundred large drums, and a great number of friends, singing, Chdla 
goes, conquering death.” 

The yogMS, a class of Hindoo weavers, bury their dead, and sometimes they bury 
their widows alive.* The mendicant voishnhvns (voiragws) also, bury their dead by 
the side of the tianges, or near the toolnsS plant, or in a house, placing some salt in 
the grave, and sometimes planting the toolnsee upon it They bury the corpse in a sit- 
ting posture; place tool isee leaves in the nostrils, ears, eyes, mouth, &c.; write the 
name ofKriHhnQ on the arms, neck, breast, forehead, and other parts of the body; 
encircle the neck with a tool.js^ bead roll, and a garland of flowers, and fill up the 
grave, amidst c^ongs, and the sounds of music. 

The burning of the body, and the ceremonies accompanying it, are considered as 
necessary to a person's happiness alter death. The regular Hindoos do not regard 
the burying of the dead, even by the side of the Ganges, as equally meritorious with 
burning the body ; which is supposed to be purified by passing through the fire. 

* For wi accoant of tbit practice, kc ▼ol. ii. page 309. 
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SECTION X. ^ - 

emm^zton the tendency of the Hindoo Intiitntions, and on the moral stale of the naHves* 

THE unvarying customs of the Hindoos, in proportion to their antiquity, must 
»ce8sarily possess a powerful influence upon the morals and general condition of this 
;ople. Without entering at large into their nature, the author wishes to con- 
ude this chapter with a few observations. 

The early marriages ofthe Hindoos claim our first attention. Admitting that 
any well-founded objections may be made to deferring this union too long, still na- 
ire seems to require, that the parties should be old enough to nourish, educate, 
nd govern their offspring, which can hardly be the case, where marriages are con- 
ractedat the age of twelve or fourteen. To these premature marriages we are un- 
loubtedly to attribute the general appearance of old age in the persons of Hindoo 
romen before they have reached even the meridian of life. Another more serious 
>l^ection to this custom, arises from the number of persons left in a widowed state 
lefbre the consummation of the marriage; for, after the performance of the ceremo- 
)j, the girl, being in many cases too youn remains with her father for one or two 
ears, and there perhaps becomes a widow, — and as widows are prohibited from mar- 
iage, she is almost invariably drawn into forbidden paths. 1 am not prepared to 
peak to the probable number of these infant widows, but am assured, by unsuspect- 
ed, because unsuspecting, witnesses, that they are veiy numerous. 

To this unfeeling custom is to be added another, still more barbarous, and which 
falls upon the whole body of females, that of denying them even the least portion of 
education; the most direful calamities are denounced against the woman who shall 
dare to aspire to the dangerous pre-eminence of being able to read and write. Not a 
single female seminary exists among the Hindoos; and possibly not twenty females, 
dest with' the common rudiments of even Hindoo learning, are to be found among as 
many millions. How greatly must a nation sufler from this barbarous system, which 
dooms one half of the immortal beings it contains to a state of brutal ignorauce ! 
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This deficidDcy in tho education md information of females not only prevents their 
becoming agreeable tompanions to their husbands, but renders them incapable of 
forming the minds of their children, and of giving them that instruction which lays 
the foundation of future excellence; by which tender offices, European mothers be- 
come greater benefactors to the age in which they live, than all the learned men with 
which a country can be blessed. 

To this we might add, that from the education of the other sex are excluded even 
the simplest elements of geography’, astronomy, natural history, and every portion of 
history.— i-It might be possible, however, by securing the co-operation and influence 
of learned natives, to prevail upon the masters of native schools to introduce the eJe- 
mentaiy principles of science, as additions to their present plan of education, were 
proper books prepared, and promises held out of rewards to such as should send to 
the Magistrate of the district, proofs of proficiency in these parts of elementary know- 
ledge. 

The exclusion of females from every public and social circle, is another lament- 
table blemish in the civil institutions of the Hindoos; for who will deny, that to the 
company of the fair sex, we are to attribute very much of the politeness and urba- 
nity which is found in llic manners of modern times amongst European nations? 

But the Hindoos not only deny to their females the inestimable benefits of edu- 
cation; even their legislators direct, that they shall be kept in a state of the most 
complete depression : thus the divine Mnnoo : “ Women have no business with the 
text of the vcd.i ; thus is the law fully settled : having, tliercibrc, no evidence of law, 
and no knowledge of expiatory texts, sinful women must be as foul as falsehood it- 
self; and this is a fixed rule. Through their passion for men, their mutable tem- 
per, their want of settled affection, and their perverse nature, (let them be guarded 
in this world ever so well) they soon become alienated from their husbands. Mu- 
noo allotted to such women a love of their bed, of their seat, and of orna^ment, im- 
pure appetites, wrath, weak flexibility, desire of mischief, and bad conduct. Day and 
night must women be bold by their protectors in a state of dependancc.” 

Z3 
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SECTION X. ^ 

Renuarhon the tendency of the Hindoo Iwtitutionf, and on the moral state of the natives. 

THE unvaiying customs of the Hindoos, in proportion to their antiquity, must 
necessarily possess a powerful influence upon the morals and general condition of this 
people. Without entering at large into their nature, the author wishes to con- 
clude this chapter with a few observations. 

The early marriages of the Hindoos claim our first attention. Admitting that 
many well-founded objections may be made to deferring this union too long, still na- 
ture seems to require, that the parties should be old enough to nourish, educate, 
and govern their ofit>pring, which can hardly be the case, where marriages are con- 
tracted at the age of twelve or fourteen. To these premature marriages we are un- 
doubtedly to attribute the general appearance of old age in the persons of Hindoo 
women before they have reached even the meridian of life. Another more serious 
objection to this custom, arises from the number of persons left in a widowed state 
before the consummation of the marriage; for, after the performance of the ceremo- 
ny, the girl, being in many cases i >o young, remains with her father for one or two 
years, and there perhaps becomes a widow, — and as widows are prohibited from mar- 
riage, she is almost invariably drawn into forbidden paths. 1 am not prepared to 
speak to the probable number of these infant widows, but am assured, by unsuspect- 
ed, because unsuspecting, witnesses, that they are veiy numerous. 

To this unfeeling custom is to be added another, still more barbarous, and which 
falls upon the whole body of females, that of denying them even the least portion of 
education; the most direful calamities are denounced against the woman who shall 
dare to aspire to the dangerous pre-eminence of being able to read and write. Not a 
single female seminary exists among the Hindoos ; and possibly not twenty females, 
blest with'the common rudiments of even Hindoo learning, are to be found among as 
many millions. How greatly must a nation suffer from this barbarous system, which 
dooms one half of the immortal beings it contains to d state of brutal ignorance ! 
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This deficiency in the education snd information of females not only ppevcnts their 
becoming agreeable tompanions to their husbands, but renders them incapable of 
forming the minds of their children, and of giving them that instruction which lays 
the foundation of future excellence; by which tender offices, European mothers be- 
come greater benefactors to the age in which they live, than all the learned men with 
which a country can be blessed. ^ 

To this we might add, that from the education of the other sex are excluded even 
the simplest elements of geography, astronomy, natural history, and every portion of 
histoiy.— It might be possible, however, by securing the co-operation and influence 
of learned natives, to prevail upon the masters of native schools to introduce the ele- 
mentary principles of science, as additions to their present plan of education, were 
proper books prepared, and promises held out of rewards to such as should send to 
the Magistrate of the district, proofs of proficiency in these parts of elementary know- 
ledge. 

The exclusion of females from every public and social circle, is another lamen- 
table blemish in the civil institutions of the Hindoos; for who will deny, that to the 
company of the fair sex, we are to attribute very much of the politeness and urba- 
nity which is found in (he manners of modern times among'^t European nations? 

But the Hindoos not only deny to their females the inesliniable benefits of edu- 
cation ; even their legislators direct, that they sliall be kept in a stale of the most 
complete depression : thus the divine Mnnoo ; “ Women have, no business with the 
text of the vedj ; thus is the law fully settled : having, therefore, no evidence of law, 
and no knowledge of expiatory texts, sinful women must be as foul as falsehood it- 
self; and this is a fixed rule. Through their passion for men, their mutable tem- 
per, their want of settled affection, and their perverse nature, (let them be guarded 
in this world ever so well) they soon become alienated from tlieir husbands. Mu- 
noo allotted to such women a love of their bed, of their seat, and of orna^ment, im- 
pure appetites, wrath, weak flexibility, desire of mischief^ and bad conduct. Day and 
night must women be held by their protectors in a state of dependance. 

Z 2 ' 
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The permission of po^gamjr, and the ease with which a man may put away his 
wife,* must be highly unfavourable to the interests of virtue, and contribute greatly 
to the universal corruption of the people. It is only necessaiy for a man to call his 
wife by the name of mother, t and all connubial intercourse is at an end : this is the only 
bill of divorcement required. 

The Hindoos not only seize many of their widows, and burn them alive: but the 
perpetual degradation and starvation to which those widows are reduced whom they 
permit to live, sinks them below many of the most savage tribes. 

Domestic slavery, which is veiy common in India, however mild, surely demands 
the reprehension every individual who has a proper idea of the dignity of human 
nature. — In some parts of India, children are as much an article of sale as gouts or 
poultry. 

The division of the whole population into dilferent casts, is prejudical, in the high- 
est degree, to the general happiness : it is not the creation of different orders founded 
on merit, property, &c. which si 11 leaves all the social and benevolent feelings in un- 
constrained operation, but the cast has all the effect which the prejudices of the Jews 
against the Samaritans had : How is it, that thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me 
who am a woman of Samaria If, however, this institution cannot be changed by 
a summary law, surely, in a case so deeply affecting the happiness of the governed, 
the whim or enmity of an individual should not be permitted to bring upon a person a 
disaster worse than death: such a sentence, one would think, should proceed from 
some regular and acknowledged authority, in consequence of an offence clearly de- 
fined and ascertained. 

The honours, next to divine, claimed by the bramhuns, even where the character 

* “ A barren wife may be lupenerfed by another in the ei|;hih year; nlinMc rliildren are all dead, in 
Ike tench ; she who bringii forth only daughcen, in the eleveutb ; tbe vibo speaLs unkiudly, wilbont delay.”— 
Jfaiwe. 

-f A penon who may be an occanional vbitor, not unfreqaently addreuet hiniHclf in Ibb manner to the females 
of the fbmily, ni n pledge for the purity of bit behaviour. 
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of the ciaimant is ootorioaslj infamoug, and the degradation of th'ree-fourtha of the 
Hindoos, under the name of shSSdrfis, may well awaken the compassion of every be^ 
nevolent individual.--Such are the blemishes in the Social Institutions of this peo- 
ple, operating on the great mass of the population so as to reduce then^ the low- 
est possible state of degradation. 

The habitations of the Hindoos are highly un&vourable to health, especially dur- 
ing the wet and cold seasons, as the people have nothing but a thin mat betwixt them 
and the cold damp earth during the hours of repose. It is very common also to 
make a large pit by the side of the house, with the earth drawn from which the walls 
are formed ; these pits, being filled with water during the rains, contribute greatly 
to the unwholesomeness of the dwelling-house. To this we might add, that vast 
numbers who travel to festivals are obliged to sleep on the bare ground at night, 
exposed to all the inclemencies of the weather. To these circumstances, added to 
unsubstantial diet, some of the most dangerous diseases of the country are perhaps 
to be attributed. 

Tbe lightness of the Hindoo dress must also add, in the cold season, not only to 
the misery of the poor, but to the number of the atllicted : the eagerness of the poor 
to obtain shreds of coarse woollen cloth to cover their heads, and their general dislike 
of the cold season, prove that they sufier much from the cold. 

The imperfection of their medical system, and the ignorance and rapacity of the 
quacks who bear the character of physicians, greatly adds to tbe general misery.— 
It would surely be an act of philanthropy to improve the medical knowledge of the 
Hindoos; and this might he easily done, by instituting a college at Calcutta, for the 
instruction of the medical class; and by disseminating, in the native languages, 
European ideas on the nature of diseases and their remedies, pointing out, at the same 
time, the absurdities iu the Hindoo practice. 

Korean 1 avoid suggesting, that, while the plan of governing the Hindoos by their 
own laws is maintained, it would surely be a great benefit bestowed on them, were 
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sach improvementfl from the Eng^lish ci?iland criminal laws incorporated with theirs 
as are most suited to their condition, and to the improved state of society. To suppose 
that the Hindoos would be offended at this, would manifest a deficiency of knowledge 
respecting; the nature of Hindoo prejudices, which i should be very sorry to ascribe 
to any person who has been twelve months in India. 

-if 

The heavy expences attending marriages, as well as those incurred at the celebra- 
'jtion of the rites for the repose of the dead, in thousands of instances involving the 
lower orders in debts they are never able to discharge, are also great obstructions to 
^ the progress of th^ Hindoos in civilization. 

The general practice of borrowing, even among the poor, and that at a most enor* 
mous interest, (as high as 30 per cent.) is a heavy tax on industry, and keeps the 
lower orders in a state of wretched dependance. A Hindoo seldom makes provi- 
sion for the future : he borrows to supply his most common wants, and then evades 
payment as long as he possibly can. 

The great number of feasts iii the Hindoo calendar,^ the time consumed in pilgri- 
mages, and the burden of swarms of menJicantu, resembling armies of locusts, greatly 
tend to increase the poverty of the lower orders. 

The long intervals which commonly take place betwixt their meals, appear to be 
highly injurious to the health of the people. 

The removal of the dying to the banks of the Ganges, the voluntary immolations 
at places the resort of pilgrims, and the burning of widows alive, entail so much ml- 
eery on the Hindoo race, that every humane heart is rent in pieces whenever these 
horrible practices are brought into public notice. The great success which has at- 
tended the benevolent exertions of Government in certain cases, encourages us to 
hope, that the hand of mercy will, sooner or later, heal the wounds of a country 

• Tne nnnber of femalei who |;o oo pilgrioiage, or attead fes(iral8,U to the namber of malec ai three to one, 

•r even more. 
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bkeding; at every pore from the fangs of superstition. — These cruelties can have so 
little sanction from any form of religion, are so abhorrent to every human feeling, and 
have in some instances been prevented with so much ease, that one can scarcely for- 
bear wishing, that more may be done to prevent such plain violations of the duties 
men owe to (hemselves and to society. 

The practice of burning the dead tends very much to blunt the feelings of the liv- 
ing ; an(i the method of doing it, presents a striking contrast to the respect, and ten- 
der feeling, cherished in burying the dead among Christians : in the Hindoo fune- 
rals, no children or relations are seen weeping over the pile ; the only persons pre- 
sent, are two or three men, with bamboos in their hands, to keep the limbs and bones 
on the fire, and to facilitate their destruction : even the ashes are washed away, or 
thrown into the Ganges, not leaving a vestige that can remind the living of their de- 
ceased friends the place where tl^e dead are burnt, is not a grove of cypress adorn- 
ed with monuments, but the common rcceptable for whatever offends the sight. 

It is, however, but justice to the Hindoos, to mention certain of their institutions 
which would do honour to any country : 

Many rich men allow pensions to learned Hindoos, to enable them to teach the 
shaslriis to others ; and all learned teachers instruct youth gratis, as an act of me- 
rit, though in general their rich neighbours amply reward them. ^ ^ 

t 

The forming pools of water for public use, is a great blessing; and the making of 
roads, though limited to the direction of sacred places, and intended only for the ac- 
commodation of pilgrims, is still of considerable utility. — Hospitality to travellers 
is a national characteristic, and deserves every praise; a traveller is sure to find an 
asylum and entertainment in a private house, at any village where he may happen 
to arrive. — The erection of houses adjoining the flights of steps descending to the 
Ganges, to shelter the poor and sick, is another act of compassion, which reflect! 
honour on the Hindoo nation ; though this, and similiar institutions, arise out of the 
superstition of the country, and cannot fairly be ascribed to benevolent feelings. — ^The 
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plaatin; of orchardii, and trees for shade ; and giving water to travellers on public 
roadi during the sultry months, deserve also similar commsndation. 

Notwithstanding the counteracting influence of the cast, formal agreements of 
fi^endahip, even between bramhiins and alioodros, are very common. When these agree- 
ments are made, the parties choose a name by which to call each other, as bfindhoo, 
moitrii,* sangat'iif fts. ; they present to each, and sometimes to the limilies of each, 
suits of clothes, and make feasts for each other. Persons going to the temple of 
J 'lgannat'ha, in Orissa, sometimes make agreements of friendship there, and ratify 
them by presenting to each other the sacred food, the orts of Joghnnat'hn. When 
two females thus join in friendship, they call each other soi.t or vhkoold-phooln,^ or 
m'ik ir1,|| or dekhmVhasee,* &c. These friendships, though often suddenly formed, 
spring from mutual attachment. 

The concern of the Hindoos to secure happiness after death is very strong and 
general; and, however inadequate, to answer the important ends of salvation, those 
numerous acts of superstition may be to which they are excited by this concern, these 
acts, many of them very expe isive and painful, shew a suticitude about an after-state 
which may put to the blush many professed Christians. 

The author now proceeds to offer a few remarks on the moral state of the Hindoos, 
though he is aware of the difficulties of describing the character of a whole people, 
amongst whom a thousand varieties and shades of difference must exist. 

It may be proper to observe, in the first place, that though the Hindoos are toler* 
ably quick of apprehension, mild,+ communicative, and polite, we are not to look 
among them for the solid virtues, as integrity, humanity, truth, or generosity. The'^ 

• Friend. -f Companion, t Thi« word iiilimatefi, ihntihey will each consent to what the other proposes. 

\ The flower of the vflkooifi. | A sign of the xodiac. * This word intimates, that the sight of each other trill 
produce laughter. 

f I wish here to be anderstoUd a* speaking only of the Hindoos, and not of Mfis&lmans, who. In this eountiy, 
answer too nearly to the description which Mango 'Park has gisea of the MfiiBlnans in Africa. He who has read 
Park's account of his treatment by Alt at Benown, will, 1 apprehend, Me the plclarc of a Mahometaa in every 
part of the world. See Park's Travels, page 181, Ac. 
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cast confines all their social feelings within its own circle. A generous man is a social 
being, but how can a person possess social feelings, when he is cut off from the great 
.bulk of his fellow creatures, and forbidden to eat, or drink, or snapke with them, on 
pain of total degradation? 

If love of country be a virtue, we are hardly to expect it amongst a people who 
have been so long governed by their conquerors; the Hindoos areattachedto the place 
of their birth, like other nations, hut, iieyond this, thr^ know nothing of patriotism. 
Nor are we to look amongst them for any of the virtues which spring from the enjoy- 
ment of liberty, and from those benevolent institutions which owe their existence to 
the influence of Christianity. 1 ndia contains no Hindoo hospitals for the sick and the 
insane, no institutions fur the relief of the poor and unfortunate, no charity schools, no 
benevolent societies of any kind; nor do the popular institutions, or the established, 
superstition, contain any one operativ c principle capable of improving the moral con- 
dition of the people. How then cun it be expected that the Hindoos should be virtuous ? 

An excellent writer, in his sketch of the state of British India, speaking of the Hin- 
doos, says, ‘ Instances of filial disobedience are said seldom to occur;* ‘their women 
are distinguished by a fidelity to their vows, which would do honour to the sex in 
the most civilized nations,’ p. 53. Now, it is very unfortunate, that in no respect 
aretlie Hindoo manners more deficient than in filial obedience, and conjugal fidelity. 
The Hindoos feel, indeed, a very strong attachment to their children, but they are ex- 
ceedingly neglectful of early discipline ; and hence disobedience to parents is prover- 
bial to a shocking degree. Hindoo lado, especially among the poor, make no hesita- 
tion in grossly abusing both father and mother. It is a fact which greatly perplexes 
• tinany of the well informed Hindoos, that notwithstanding the wives of Europeans are 
seen in so many mixed companies, they remain chaste ; while their wives, though con- 
tinually secluded, W'atcbed, and veiled, are so notoriously corrupt. I recollect the 
observation of a gentleman who bad lived nearly twenty years in Bengal, and whose 
opinions on such a subject demand the highest regard, thai the wjiddittj of the Jlindoo 
xmmen was so grealy that he scarcely thought there was a single instance of a wife who had 
been always faithful to her husband, 

A a 
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The acknowledgment ofRama^nafho, the second Sangskritn pandit in the college 
of Fort William, alluding to the lascivious character of the god Krishna, that ‘ almost 
everj house in Calcutta, and other large towns, contained a Krishna,* exhibits prettj 
plainly the state of the public morals. The number of houses of ill-fame in Calcutta is 
almost incredible. Indeed, such is the licentious character of this people, that, not- 
withstanding all the terrors of the cast, thousands of bramhans live with pariar, and 
Masnlman women. Some years ago, one of the Hindoo rajas, of the kshutriyo cast, 
retained an English concubine ; and afterwards had a family by a Masnlman woman, 
whose sons were invested with the poita ; and were all married to Hindoos. This 
woman had a separate house, where the raja visited her; she worshipped idols, had 
a bramhan for her spiritual guide, and another for her priest ; and all the Hindoos 
around partook of the food which had been cooked in the houses of this woman and 
her children, so that thousands of persons, according to the strict laws of the shastru, 
i trfeited their casts. In all the large towns, as Calcutta, Dhaka, Patna, Moorshadu- 
bdd, A'c. many rich Hindoos live with Mnsiilnian concubines ; and, amongst the low- 
er orders, this intermixture of the casts for iniquitous purposes is still more general. 

The Hindoos, in their comm' ti language, have no word for ‘ thank 3 ou,’ and gra- 
titude itself appears to make no part of their virtues; for, the greatest benefits con- 
ferred very rarely meet with even the least acknowledgment. 1 have known £u- 
r.'ipean physicians perform the extraordinary cures on the bodies of the natives 
giatuitounly, with scarcely a >olitary instance of a single individual returning to ac- 
knowledge the favour. 

The natives are full of extravagant flattery, and the most fulsome paneg^ic. It is 
rcalK oui ir.e^ to see the contrast betwixt the bluntness of an enlightened European 
or American, and the smooth, easy, and even dignified polish of these naked Hindoos. 
On proper occasions, their conduct is (rniy graceful; and perhaps they may notim- 
properly be ranked among the politest nations on earth ; yet, it is equally true, that, 
where a Hindoo feels that he is superior to a roreigiier, in wealth or power, he is too 
often the most insolent fellow on earth. 


Connected with this defect in the Hindoo character, is their proueness to decep- 
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tion and falsehood. Perhaps this is the vice of all effeminate nations,* while blunt 
honesty, and stern intef^rity, are most common in climates where men arc more ro- 
bust. It is likew'ise certain, that people in a state of mental' bondage are roost deceit- 
ful; and that falsehood is most detested by men in a state of manly independence. 
An English sailor, however vicious in other respects, scorns to take refuge in a false- 
hood : but the Hindoos, imitating the gods, and encouraged by the shastrn, which 
admits of prevarication in cases of necessity, are notoriously addicted to falsehood, 
whenever their fears, their cupidity, or their pride, prer.^iit the temptation. The 
author has heard Hindoos of all ranks declare, that it was impossible to transact 
business, with a strict adherence to truth, and that falsehood, on such occasions, 
would not be noticed in a future state At other times, they profess to have the 
greatest abhorrence of lying, and quote the words of their shastrus which prohibit 
this vice, with every appearance of conscientious indignation. 

They are very litigious and quarrelsome, and, in defence of a cause in a court of 
justice, will swear falsely in the most shocking manner, so that a judge never knows 
when he may safely believe Hindoo witnesses. It is said, that some of the courts of 
justice are infested by a set of men termed/oi/r ownj’ men/ who, for so paltry a sum, 
are willing to make oath to any fact, however false. 

The Hindoos, forbidden by their religion to destroy animal life for food, have re- 
ceived credit for being very humane ; but we look in vain amongst them for that re- 
fined sensibility which makes men ]uirticipate in the distresses of others ; theircrueitr 
towards the sick, the insane, and persons of an inferior cast, as well as to their cat- 
tle, and even towards the cow, a form of the goddess Biifignviitee, is carried to the 
most abominable lengths. 

Private murder is practised to a dreadful extent among the Hindoos, and is ex- 
ceedingly facilitated, and detection prevented, by the practiceof hurrying sick per- 

* In conTmationa nrifh Ihf Hindoos, 1 hare heard them avow, that the wny to H]iprnarh a zreat man «as ta 
flaOf r him eiceedin|;ly t ^nd that, in fact, this mrns the best method ofpIeaHinfr and f;aininf( acreu to the godt. 
The instances ^iven in the pooraotts, of the gods beinr overcome by flattery, arc innnroerahle. 

. A a 2 
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sons to the banks of the river^ and burning them as soon as dead. Manj anecdotes 
on this subject might be given : for the sake of illustration, 1 give the following : 

A few years ago, a raja, living about a hundred miles from Calcutta, sent for an Eng- 
lish physician from that city. By the time this gentleman arrived, his relations had 
brought the sick raja to the river side, and, in a short time, would, no doubt, have 
killed him. The physician reproved them for their want (»f feeling, and ordered his 
patient to be carried home, where, in a few days, he recovered. Before the doctor 
took his leave, he made the raja promise to give him the earliest information if he 
should be hereafler sick. Soon afterwards, the disease having returned, he s.ent 
for his old friend; but, before he could arrive, his relations had dispatched him with 
the mud and water of the sacred stream. Instances of persons being secretly poi- 
soned by their relations, are numerous, especially in the houses of the rich, where 
detection is almUst impossible. 

The crime of destroying illegitimate children in the womb, is also prevalent to a 
shocking degree in Bengal. In the family ofa single kooleeiiii bramluin, whose daugh- 
ters never live with their husbands, it is common fur each daughter to destroy a child 
in the womb annually ; this c> .me is also very prevalent among widows, so numer- 
ous in this country. The pnndit.who gave me this information, supposes that 
10,000 children are thus murdered, in the province of Bengal, every month ! ! Ex- 
pressing my doubts of this extraordinary and shocking circumstance, this person ap- 
pealed to the fact of many females being tried for these offences, in the courts of jus- 
tice, in every zillah in Bengal. He said, the fact was so notorious, that every child 
in the country knew of it; and that the crime had acquired an appropriate name, 
pfitn-phcla, viz. thrown from the belly; p4t-phelanee is also a term of abuse, which 
one woman often gives to another. It is a fact too, that many women die after taking 
the drug intended .to destroy the unborn child. 

The treachery of this people to each other is so great, that it is not uncommon 
for persons to live together, for the greatest length of time, without the least con- 
fidence in each other; and, where the greatest union apparently exists, it is dissolv- 
ed by the slighest collision. A European never has the heart ofa Hindpo, who 
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neither knows the iufluence»of gratitude, nor feels the dignity of a disinterested at- 
tachment. 

The Hindoos are excessively addicted to covetousness, especially in the great towns, 
where they have been corrupted by commerce: almost the whole of their incidental 
conversation turns upon roopees and kourees. 

Gaming is another vice to which the Hindoos, encouraged by their sacred writings, 
are extremely addicted, and in the practice of which their holiest monarch, Yoodhis- 
t’liiru, twice lost his kingdom. 

They are fond of ostentation, and, for the sake of the applause of their neighbours, 
however parsimonious at other times, will be content to incur the heaviest expeuces. 
Their feasts, marriages, and other shews, are all regulated I y this principle. ^ A great 
name* is t)ie first object of their desire, and reproach the greatest object of their 
dread. Such a person has married his daughter to such a kouleTnn, or, he is of a fa- 
mily unconlaniinated by mixture with shoudrus, or by eating prohibited food ; or, he 
has expended so many thousand roopees on the funeral rites for his father; or, he is 
very liberal, especially to bramhuiis; or, he is very eloquent, or very learned — are 
common forms orcoiiinieudutioD among this people, and to obtain which they consi- 
der no sacrifices too great. 

The simplicity of the Hindoo dress scarcely admits (heir national pride to shew it- 
self; but from the number of their ornaments it is evident, that they come short of no 
nation in this respect : these omamenls are applied to the forehead, the ears, nose, 
arms, wrists, fingers, ancles, toes, &c. The ornament on tbe forehead is fastened 
with wax ; the nose-ring is sometimes very large, hanging down to the chin. Thieves, 
in the dead of night, as they arc about to decamp with plunder, frequently tear off 
these nose-rings while the women are asleep. This partiality to onianieiits is not 
however confined to females: gold chains round the neck, and rings on the wrists, 
arc very common amongst boys; silver or gold rings also are almost universally seen 
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on the hands of the men, rich and poor, servants and labourers ; and vrhere a silver 
one cannot be afforded, a brass one supplies its place. 

In short, though it has been said, that the Hindoos are a moral, and comparative- 
ly an honest people, there needs no attempt to prove, to persons engaged in busi- 
ness in this country, that such an assertion is as far from truth as the distance betwixt 
the poles : every one who has been obliged to employ the Hindoos, has had the most 
mortifying proofs, that, if the vices of lying, deceit, dishonesty, and impurity, can 
degrade a people, then the Hindoos have sunk to the utmost depths of human de- 
pravity. Whole pages might be written on this painful subject, till the reader was 
perfectly nauseated with the picture of their disgusting vices. The complaints of 
Europeans are so frequent and so loud on the dishonesty of the natives, that a per- 
son can seldom go into the company of those who employ them, without hearing 
these complaints. Instead of Us being true, that property may be left for months 
and years in safety, (unless it be committed to the care of a person whose own pro- 
perty will be forfeited if any thing be missing,) roopees, cloth, or any thing which 
a native can easily and without discovery turn into money, are not safe for a moment, 
unless well secured. Servants scarcely ever make a bargain, even for their native 
masters, without securing something for themselves. Europeans are considered as 
fair game, and he is esteemed the most capable who can defraud tiiem the most. A 
master, whether native or European, is seldom able to discover the treachery and 
deceit of his servants, unless they happen to quarrel among themselves ; and then 
the spirit of revenge, working in the minds of the injured, brings to liglU scenes of 
villainy which overwhelm the master with astonishment, and tob often excite in him 
a perfect hatred of the native character. The impurity of the conversation and 
manners of the Hindoos is so much dreaded by Europeans, that they tremble for the 
morals of their children, and consider their removal to Europe, however painful such 
a separation may be to the mind ofa parent, as absolutely necessary to prevent their 
ruin. Ilf the capacity, of a servant, the wife or widow of an English soldier is 
considered as an angel, compared with a native woman. Lying is universally prac- 
tised: the author has never known a Hindoo, who has not resorted to it without 
besitatioD, whenever he thought he could draw the slightest advantage from it. 
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The want of compassion and tenderness towards the poor, the sick, and the dying, ia 
also so notorious, that European trallveers are frequently filled with horror at the 
proofs of their inhumanity, merely as they pass along the roads, or navigate the ri- 
vers, in this country. 

Asa Christian minister, the author hopes, that the view, given in this and the suc- 
ceeding volume, of'the moral and religious state of these nations, will enhance the 
value of Hit ine Hevelation in the estimation of every sincere Christian. Hespecting 
the correctness of his statements, he fears no honest and thorough investigatioii, if 
made on the spot. 

It is a fact of the most cheering nature, that every examination hitherto made into 
the his'ory, chronology, and religion, of pagan nations, has not only confirmed, hut 
thrown additional light on the evidences and doctrines of the Gospel; and this has 
heen eminently the case as it respects the Hindoo system, the last hold of the enemies 
of revelation ; — and thus the progress of the Truth through the world, like the path 
of the ju**!, shines more and more unto perfect day.” 

That mysterious subject, which has confounded the human capacity in every age, 
the Divine Nature, is so plainly unfolded in the Gospel, that the most unlettered 
Christian is able to reap all the fruits of the highest knowledge, that is, to worship 
God in spirit and in truth ; but in the Hindoo system, we have innumerable gods, all ' 
of them subject to the discordant passions, which, according to Krishna, are ‘ the 
wombs of future pain.’ 

In that grand and most interesting concern, our acceptance with God, the Hindoo 
system has no one principle which can pacify the conscience, or remove the fears which 
a sense of guilt inspires ; but tlie gospel supplies that hope which becomes “an an- 
chor to the soul, both sure and stedfast.” 

Relative to the moral tendency of the Hindoo system, to contend for which some 
writers have inconsiderately entered the field of controversy, 1 hope the perusal of 
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the foregoiog remarks, and of the Introduction to the Second Volume, together ^rith 
an impartial examination of the many facte in different parte of the work, will set the 
question lor ever at rest. Suffice it to say, in this place, that a few. scattered pas* 
sages excepted, in works never read nor heard of by the great bulk of the commu- 
nity, there is not a vestige of real morality in the whole of the Hindoo system ; but, 
in its operation on the minds of milltons, it adds an overwhelming force to the evil 
indtisnces to which men are exposed, and raises into a horrid flame all the impure 
and diabolical passions which rage in the human heart. 

It has been often urged, by persons to whom all religions are alike, that many no- 
minal Christians are as wicked as the Hindoos, if not far more so. This is admitted 
as a painful fact, and an awful proof of the depravity of human nature ; but let 
such persons consider, that Hindooism has never made a single votary more useful, 
more moral, or more happy, than he would have been, if he had never known a sin- 
gle dogma of the sbastrh. It has rather done that which was charged upon the Scribes 
and Pharisees, Matt, xxiii. 15. The Christian Religion, on the contrary, has turned 
millions upon millions from vice to virtue; has made the most injurious, blessings to 
all, especially to their more in mediate connections ; has banished misery from all its 
siheare recipients, restored them to present happiness, and given them the hope of 
blessedness in a state of endless duration. These benign effects it has produced on 
an innumerable multitude of men, and raised many to that exalted state of moral ex- 
cellence, which has made them patterns and benefactors to the whole human race. 
These are in lisputahle facts,— to which we might add, the general blessings it has 
diffused over the whole civilized world; which owes to the Gospel whatever it pos- 
sesses ab'jve the most savage nations. — Finally, let it be further conBid»*red, that it 
is only necessiry for Hindooism to prevail universally, and the worlii becomes im- 
mediately covered with darkness, withont a single ray of light ; with vice, without a 
vestige ofgeaaln^ morality, and with misery, without the least mixture of rational and 
pure happiness. L'^t Cliristianity, on the ronlrarv, be universally embraced, its 
spirit imbibed, and its precepts obeyed, and wars will cease to tbcends of the earth 
ignorance and superstition will be banished— injustice and oppression removed- 
jails, chains, and gibbets, rendered unnecessary — pure morality, flowing from the 
religion of the heart, will diffuse universal happiness, and earth become the vestibulB 
ofbeBTen. 
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CHAPTER IV. SECTION I. 

THE Hindoos attiibute tlicir ancient M'ritings to the gods ; and, for the origin of the 
v6du8, they go stiil higher, and declare them to have been from everlasting. Though it 
would be unjust to witlibold tbe palm of distinguished merit from many of tbeir learn- 
ed men, especially when we consider the early period in which they lived, yet, when com- 
pared w'lth the w'riters of modem times, w e are ready to pity the weakness of unassisted 
reason, even in individuals in whom it shone with the highest splendour. 

The period when the most eminent of the Hindoo philosophers* flourished, is still 
involved in much obscurity ; but, the apparent agreement, in many striking particulars, 
betw'een the Hindoo and the Creek systems of philosophy, not only suggests the idea of 
some union in their origin, but strongly pleads 'for their belonging to one age, notwith- 
standing the unfathomable antiquity claimed by tbe Hindoos : and, after the reader shall 
liave cbinpared the two s) stems, the author is persuaded he will not consider the conjec- 
ture as improbable, that Pythagoras and others did really visit India, or, that Goutnmd 
and Pythagoras were contemporaries, or nearly so. If this be admitted, it will follow, 
that the dnrshonns were written about five hundred years before the Christian «ra. The 
v^dos, we may suppose, were not w ritten many years before the durshunus, for Kopilfi, 
the founder of the Sankhyo sect, w as tlie grandson of Munoo, the preserver, and pro- 
mulgator ofthefrst aphorisms of thevidts; Goutnmn, the founder of Urn Noiyayiku 
sect, married the daughter of Brrmha, the first male: and Kfinadn and Pntoiijnlee, 

• Tl»eiiepentoiiiiwcrecalledMoonees,fronimBnli,tolinow;andoflen,Cnaiite,or,TLeU ine: tliiu,eveD in 

the very n»niei> by which they vi ere dcMgnated, we find the cIo»e»t union bct« ecu the Greek and Hindoo phllo- 
.^ophers. « What is now called pliilosophy, was,” saja Brucker, ‘‘in the infancy of human aociety, caUed 
Tr'isdoni: the titie of WUe Men was, at that time, frequentiy conferred upon penonswho had little claim to 
sneb a distinction.” 

B b 
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the founders of two other of these schools^ belonged to the same, or nearly the same 
period. We are thus enabled to fix upon -an epoch, in the most interesting period of 
Hindoo histoiy, which is not only rendered probable by the accordance of two philo- 
sophical systems, but by all the chronological data to be gathered from the scattered 
fragments of histoiy found in the pooranSs. 

We shall now proceed to offer to the reader some account of the Hindoo Philoso- 
phers, and a summary of their Opinions ; and, in the succeeding chapter, to give Trans- 
lations from their most important works, or Abridgments of their contents. 


SECTION II. 

Of the Hindoo Philosophers; and their Opinions. 

It is to be lamented, that the Hindoo writers afford us no particulars of the domes- 
tic history of their sages ; though they give us their philosophical opinions, the names 
of their wives and children, and of the places where their hermitages were situated. It is 
true, the Jives of men so secluded from the world could not have supplied many mate- 
rials for history ; but there must have been various interesting occurrences, even in the 
forests or convents where they resided, and in their occasional intercourse with each 
other, and with the kings, their patrons, which would have given a peculiar interest to 
such memoirs : but here, as in their political history, we meet with nothing that can throw 
light on the periods in which they lived, nor on those learned disputatious in which we 
know they were engaged.'**' We are, however, under great obligations to these histo- 
rians, for pointing out so clearly the subjects which engaged the enquiries of these phi- 
losophers — that is, the divine naturey the evidences <f truth, the origin (^' things, the na- 
ture of t/te different forms of matter, and the methods (f obtaining re-union to the soul 
of the world. Il will not escape th •. recollection of the reader, ihat these were, the very 
subjects so constantly discussed in the Grecian schools; and he will no doubt be still 
more struck with these coincidences, when he reads the Introductoiy Remarks, and 
goes over the notes at the bottom of the succeeding pages. These subjects of enquiry, 

* The^e disputes, as described by the ponranic writers, were equally violrat with those of the dialectic 
philosophers, and were maintained by ** idle quibbles, jqjiuie reasonings, and imposing sophisms,’* like 
those of ti.e Greeks. 
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k mutt be confeited, laj at the foundation of all that was interesting to them in those 
dark ages, but bj the Hindoo ascetics they were discussed in a manner so metaphj- 
sical, that only minds equally abstracted with theirs could be interested in them ; and 
this was rery much the case with some of the Greeks, especially on points whjch re- 
lated to the divine nature, and the origin of the universe.* 

A modern waiter has given the following concise summary of the Greek philosophy, 
as taught by its most celebrated sages, and the author here Inserts it, to assist his 
readers in a comparison of the two systems. 

‘*Like Socrates, Plato believed in the unity of the Supreme Being, without begin- 
ning or end, but asserted at the same time the eternity of matter. He taught, that 
the element, being mixed together in chaos, were, by the will of God, separated, re- 
duced into order, and that thus the world was formed ; that God infused into matter 
a portion of his divine spirit, which animates and moves it ; and that he committed 
the care of this world, and the creation of mankind, to beings who are constantly sub-, 
ject to his will. It was further his opinion, that mankind have two souls, of sepa- 
rate and different natureSp the one corruptible, the other immortal; that the latter is 
a portion of the divine spirit, resides in the brain, and is the source of reason ; that 
the former, the mortal soul, is divided into two portions, one of which, residing in the 
heart, produces passion and desires ; the other, between the diaphragm and navel, 
governs the animal functions of life ; that the mortal soul ceases to exist with the 
life of the body, but that the divine soul, no longer clogged by its union with matter, 
continues its existence, either in a slate of hippiness or of punishment. That the 
souls of the virtuous, of those whose actions are guided by their reason, return after 
death into the source from whence they flowed; while tha souls of those who sub- 
mitted to the government of the passions, after being for a certain lime confined <to 
a place destined for their reception, are sent back to earth, to animate other bodies. 

Aristotle has by some been charged with atheism, but I am at a loss upon what 

* “ Natnre and it« origin was tbe highest object of study of the Pythogorenn schools.” The author is indabtis 
cd to Dr. Enftdd’i Abridgment of Brucker for this and most of the notes in this chapter. 

B h o 
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groonds, an a firm belief in the existence of a Supreme Being, is clearly asserted by 
him, and not any where contradicted. He taught, that the universe and motion are 
eternal, having for ever existed, and being without end ; and although this world 
may have undergone, and be still subject to, convulsions arising from extraordina- 
ry causes, yet motion, being regulur in its operation, brings back the elements into 
their proper relative situations, and preserves the whole ; that even these convul- 
sions have their source in nature i that the idea of a chaoty or the existence of the 
elements without form or order, is contrary to her laws, which we every where see 
established, and which, constantly guiding the principle of motion, must from eter- 
nity have produced, and to eternity preserve, the present harmony of the world. In 
every thing, we are able to discover a train of motive principles, an uninterrupted 
phain of causes and effects : and that as nothing can happen without a cause, the word 
accident is an unmeaning expression, employed in speaking of effects, of whose causes 
we are ignorant. That in following this chain we are led up to the primitive cause, 
the Supreme Being, the universal soul, who, as the will moves the body, moves the 
whole system of the universe. Upon these principles, it was natural for him to sup- 
pose the souls of mankind to be portions or emanations of the divine spirit, which 
at death quit the body, and, like a drop of water, falling into the ocean, are absorb- 
ed in the divinity. Though he therefore taught the immortality of human souls, 
yet, as he did not suppose them to exist individually, he consequently denied a fu- 
ture state of rewards and punishments. * Of all things,* says he, ‘ the most terrible 
is death, after which, we have neither to hope for good, nor to dread evil.’ 

Zeno, of Cyprus, taught, that throughout nature there are two eternal quali- 
ties ; the one active, the other passive. 1 hat the former is a pure and subtle ether, 
the divine spirit, and that the latter is in itself entirely inert, until united with the 
active principle; that the divine spirit, acting upon matter, produced fire, air wa- 
ter, and earth; or separated the elements from each other ; that it cannot however 
be said, that God created the world by a voluntary determination, but by the effect 
of established principles, which have ever existed and will for ever continue. Yet, as 
the divine Spirit is the efficient principle, the world could neither have been form- 
ed nor preserved without him, all nature being moved and conducted by him, while 
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nothings can move or affect him. Matter may be divided, measured, calculated, and 
formed into innumerable shapes; but the divine spirit is indivisible, infinite, un- 
changeable, and omnipresent He supposed the universe, comprehending matter and 
space, to be without bounds; but that the world is confined to certain limits^jmd is 
suspended in infinite space ; that the seeds of things existed in the primitive ele- 
ments, and that by means of the efficient principle they were brought forward and 
animated ; that mankind come into the world without any innate ideas, the mind 
being like a smooth surface, upon which the objects of nature are gradually engraven 
by means of the senses ; that the soul of man, being a portion of the universal soul, 
returns, after death, to its first source, where it will remain until the destruction 
of the world, a period at which the elements, being once more confounded, will 
again be restored to their present state of order and harmony.” 

The reader who shall carefully peruse these remarks, and compare them with the 
opinions of the Hindoo ascetics, hereafter given, cannot fail of being astonished at 
the amazing agreement betwixt the schools of Greece and India. 


SECTION III. 

Swa^UmbhoavSf or M&noo, 

This sage is known in the pooranus as the son of Brnmha» and one of the progeni- 
tors of mankind. He is also complimented as the preserver of tbe vddus at the time 
of the Hindoo deluge, and as having given an abstract of the contents of these books 
in the work known by his name, and translated by Sir William Jones, it does not 
appear improbable, tliat during the life of Mfinoo, certain works were written, per- 
haps from tradition, which, after many additions, were called theu^d:{, or $hrootee^ 
that which has been heard.” Perhaps Mnnoo himself, and Uliirku and Marktinddya,* 
are to be considered as the authors of the original aphorisms of the vdda; or, if not 
the authors, the compilers, from tradition, of what then existed of these books; for,' 
we are not to suppose, that the vedus were all compiled at one period ; sbme of the 
writers lived in the reign of Ramu, and others even as late as the time of the race 
of the moon. 


See pa^e 6. 
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SECTION IV. 

Kopiia. 

This sage, the grandson of Manoo, was the founder of the Sankhyu sect, the au- 
thor of the original aphorisms to which the sect appeals, and is mentioned in several 
works, as the most eminent of all the ascetics, knowing things past, present, and to 
come, and, in fact, as able to accomplish whatever he wished.* The Shree-bhagQvutn 
speaks of him as an incarnation of Vishiioo, and declares, that his appearance on earth 
was to lead mankind to future happiness, by teaching the doctrines of that school of 
philosophy of wh»-:h he was the founder. The Pudmu pooranu says, that his father, 
Karmnda, was one of the progenitors of mankind ; that his mother, Devu-hootee, was 
the daughter of Swayumbhoovu ; that Kopila was born at Pooskurn, and lived at 
Ganga-sagaru, and that he was of a dark complexion, and wore yellow garments. — 
The Kopilu s&nghita is ascribed to his pen. 

Kopilo's opinions appear to approach very near to Bouddhism : he taught, that God 
exists in a state wholly distinct from the universe, as the water on the leaf of the water- 
lily; or, to speak more plainly, that his nature and existence are inscrutable; that he 
has nothing to do with creatureF:, nor they with him. lii some parts of his writings, be 
denies the divine existence altogether; and, indeed, one of his aphorisms is, “ There 
is no God.” He called the universe the work of nature, as being possessed of the three 
qualities which give rise to divine wisdom, to activity, and to stupidity. He declar- 
ed, that nature was undehnable, uncreated, destitute of life, and liable to dissolution. 
In reply to the question, how that which is destitute of life can give rise to creatures, 
he referred to the spider's web spun from its own bowels, to the fall of inanimate bo- 
dies, to the production of milk in the udder of the cow. &c. H e considered nature 
as the root or origin of the universe, because eveiy thing proceeded from it, or was 
to be traced to it; and that beyond it nothing was discoverable. Nature, he said, 
was indescribable, because none of the senses could comprehend it, and yet, that it 

s Be if mH to have rtdace4 to nhei the 60.000 lou of kiog Sag&rk. 
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WB§ one, under different forms; as time, space, &c. are one, though they have many 
diyisioDS ; that there was in nature a property which he called Greatness, from wbidi 
arose pride, or consciousness of separate existence, ^r appropriation ;* from the lat- 
ter quality, spring water, fire, air, and space, or the primary atoms ; and he de- 
scribed these elements combined as forming a pattern, or archetype, froni ^ich the 
visible universe was formed.f Pride, the primary elements, and the eleven oigans, 
he taught, were not essential properties, but modifications of nature. 

0 

After defining the powers of the human mind, and the members of the body, he 
spoke of an undefined power, inherent in the different parts ofthe human system, and 
necessary to their effective use, which he called an emanation from nature. He con- 
sidered man as composed of matter and spirit, and afiirmed, that the active power 
enjoys or suffers, but remains wholly separate from the passive power, as a mere 
spectator of its operations, or as a person blind. He compared the passive to a lump 
of inanimate matter, and yet afiirmed, that nature was the source of life. 

Kopilfi further taught, that we derive our proofs of the truth of frets from the*- 
senses, from inference, and from testimony, or revelation ; that we know nothing of 
God but by inference. He made no distinction betwixt the soul and the animal spirit^ 
but declared, that when the soul became united to matter, it was absorbed in animal 
cares and pleasures.); He said, happiness arose from the quality leading to truth; 
that the quality giving rise to activity or restlessness, inclines the person to seek his 
happiness among the objects of sense, and produces sorrow, and from that leading to 

* The bramh&iH explain this, as the desire to increase, or to become great, or to possess. 

4 (‘Intelligible numbers, "said Pythagoras, “ are those whichsubsisted in thedivine mind before all thingi,fron 
which every thing hath received its form, and which always remain immutably the same. It is the model, or 
archetype, after which the world, in ail its parts, is framed." 

t ** Plato appears to have taught, that the soul of man is derived by emanation from God i bnt that this ema- 
nation was not immediate, but through the intervention nf the soul of the world, which was itself debased by 
some material admixture ; and consequently, that the human soul, receding farther from the first iotelligenoe, 
is inferior in perfection to the sonl of (he world. The relation which the hnman soul, in its original conititn- 
tion, bears to matter, Plato appears to have considered as (be loorce of moral evil. Since UieMui of the world, 
by partiiking of matter, has within itself the seeds ni evil, he inferred, (hat this most be the case itUl more with 
reipect to the soul of man.” 
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durkiMm, insensibility. The first quality led to emancipation ; the second, to tern- 
poraiy happiness in the hepvens of the fods, and the third, to misery. Exemption 
firom fature birth can be obtained only by a personas entirely freeing^ liimself from all 
attachment to sensible objects.* Space, he taught, arose from sound; air, from* 
sound and contact; fire, from sound, contact, and colour ; water, from sound, contact, 
ccdour, and flavour; earth, from sound, contact, colour, flavour, and odour. 


SECTION V. 

GoutUmik, 

This is the founder of the Noiyayikh sect. From the Ramayunn, and the poo- 
ranos, we learn, that he was bom at llimalnyu, about the time of Ramn, that is, at the 
commencement of the treta yoogn ; that his father’s name was Delrghu-tuma; that 
he married Uhnlya, the daughter of Brhmha, and aflerwards cursed her for criminal 
conversation with Indrn, the king of the gods ; that his dress was that of a very au- 
stere ascetic, and that all his hair had fallen from bis body, through age, and expo- 
sure to the elements. His son, ShatanDndu, was priest to Jonukii, king of Mit'hila, 
the father of Seeta. From this account, we see what little reliance can be placed 
on the pooranns : these works assure us, that Goutamii, though he lived in the second, 
or silver age, married a daughter of Brumba ; but they meet the objection arising 
from this anachronism, by affirming, that all the sages live through the four yoogus. 
According to the same authority, Goutumu lived as an a'scetic, first, at Prnyagn ; next 
in a forest at Mit’hila, and that, after the repudiation of his wife, he retired to mount 
Ilimaluyn. His chief disciples wereKanayonu and Jabalee; to the former of whom is 
attributed a chapter of the rig v6dd, which goes by his name ; and the latter was a 
student witli Goutumu at the time Ramtt retired from the court of his father, and be- 
came an ascetic ; be was sent by Goutumu to forbid Rama’s embracing such a life. 


Goutumu wrote a work called Nyayu, the aphorisms of which are still preserved, 
though not much studied. He also wrote the law treatise which bears his name. 


• TV S.oiw t^neht, thnl “ ihf num of a nmn'i duty with retport to himwlf, ii, to rubdiie hi. 
10 proportion as ne approach towards a state of apathy, we advance towards perfection.** 
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H« wai followed by Fatajayano, wbo wrote a comment on tbe Njajo. At tbe deee 
of the dwaparu yooga, Galora wrote a comment on both these writers, and, during 
the time of the Bouddhu kings, Oodoyanacharyb is said to have collected into a small 
treatise what had been before written. A fter the death of the last writer, Bachuspotee- 
misfarn wrote a comment on the works of hiS predecessors; and, two or'dir^e gene- 
rations afterwards, GKingdabii wrote the Tdtiwa-chinta-mhnee, the work which is read 
now by the pandits of this school throughout Bengal. N umerous comments have been 
written on the work of Gangeshu, but in Bengal that of Shfromtinee, the scholar of 
Yasoo-ddyn-sarwo-bhoumu, ofNndeSya, is almost exclusively studied.* Sliirorof.nee 
also enjoyed the instructions of Phkshd-dhbru>ntihhrn, » learned man of Juiiuhn-poord. 
The SimouB Ghoitunyd was his fellow student at Niideeja. Many comments have 
been written on the work of Shiromhnee, but those of Ji^udeLshu and GQdadLuio 
are chiefly consulted by students in Bengal. 

Goutamu taught, that God is the Great or Excellent Spirit, whose nature has been 
defined, in various ways, by the philosophers of the difierent schools; that evidence 
of the truth of things is to be obtained by proofs discernible by the senses, by infer- 
ence, by comparison, and by sensible signs, or words ; and these modes of proof he 
applied to things ; the qualities of things ; work, or motion ; kinds ; divisions, or parts ; 
and absence. In Mings, he comprised matter, t water, f light, fair, space, time, regi- 
ons, animal spirit, the Great Spirit, and mind. Under the head /igA^, he introduced 
eleven subdivisions ; under that respecting oir, nine ; under space, six ; under the two 
next heads, five each ; and under the two last, eight. lie taught, that God is capa- 
ble of unity ; of separation ; of being multiplied ; of assigned dimensions ; that be is 
possessed of wisdom, desire, and thought. The capacities and feelings which he 
ascribed to the animal spirit, were, wisdom, joy, sorrow, desire, envy, anxiety, nu- 
merical increase, definition, separation, union, disjunction, vice, and virtue. To the 

* 1 oafcht to mrntion anothrr coimnrnt wnrccly Ion popular, that of Mtti'hoora-nal'bft, ono of Sbiron ttnoe’a 
■cbolan; and aaainll compilation l>y ViBliwft-nat’hft-Hddbanifi, given bb tbe Bubtlancr, or outlincBof ihr Mwija- 
ylktt philoBoph^. Tbu small work has likewlNe met with a commentator, wboie name 1 have nut heard. 

f Under enck of these three heads he made foarteeo sabdivisions. 

C o 
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undentuidiiig he Rscribed the capacity of discerning first and second causes, and the 
final end of things ; the property of unity and numerical increase, definition, separa- 
tion, union, diqunction, and velocity. Under the head of ^nu/ifter, he included colours ; 
tastes, six ; sorts ; kinds, two ; scents, touch, numbers, measures, distance, union, se- 
paration, bulk, wisdom, joy, sorrow, desire, envy, carefulness, heaviness, liquidness, 
afiection, natural order, merit, demerit, sound. By work or inotibfi, he understood, 
ascending, descending, desiring, stretching, going. Of sort;, he made two divisi- 
ons, the great and the small. Under the bead divisions^ or ports, he made no sepa- 
rate distinctions. Under absence^ he placed four divisions, as distance, the absence 
’of previous existence, destruction, non-existence. Under the head of wisdom, he 
made three divisions : certain knowledge, uncertain, and error : these he again sub- 
divided. He likewise taught his disciples, that space, time, region, kind, the human 
soul, the Great Spirit, and primary atoms, were eternal.* He divided sounds into two 
kinds, that of the voice, and all other sounds ; and taught, that significant sounds, as 
gutturals and palatals, proceed from those parts which receive a stroke in the act of 
pronunciation. He also described sound in its formation, continuance, and extinc- 
tion ; and declared that all sounds are to be ascribed to air. Respecting colours, he 
opposed those who maintain, that they are derived from the process through which 
things of various colours pass, as an earthen pot becomes red in burning, &c. He 
further taught, that, the'primary atoms excepted, all material things were open to 
thesenses ; that material things were destroyed in three ways : first, by water, during 
the night of Brumha ; secondly, by pestilence, famine, war, and other extraordinary 
methods ; thirdly, when all sentient beings obtain absorption in Brumhu. In this 
manner, Goutumu proceeded through the divisions already mentioned, with their 
subdivisions, defining the nature of things according to the logical rules he prescrib- 
ed tp himself. 

On the subject of creation, Goutumu taught, that God, being possessed of eight 
qualities, or dispositions existing eternally within himself, manifested himself as a 

• ** AJl bodiei, layi Epicanu, consist of parts, of which they are comphsed, and into which they may be re- 
solved ; and these parts are either simple principles, or may be resolved into inch, 'lliese first principles, or sim- 

ple atonu, ore diviilble by no force, sod thenfore out be immutable.*’ * 
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body of light;* and that from hence the primaiy atoms issued ; that the creator next 
gave existence to Hiranjn-gorbha, the first form or pattern of things, and, having 
formed vice and virtue, directed this imagined being to create things agreeably to this 
modeLt After this, Hirnnyo-garbha, in union with these qualities, taking the pri- 
mary atoms, formed the universe ; and Bramha uttered the v^dns. According to 
the divine appointment, men are born sulyect to time, place, vice and virtue. 


He directed the person who wishes for supreme happiness, first, to seek wisdom, 
by rejecting what is doubtful; by ascertaining what is capable of proof^ and what 
is certain, particularly respecting divine oljects ; what belongs to the senses ; to com- 
parison ; to the reason of things ; to proofs from the nature of things ; to the insepar- 
able nature of things ; to that which is not doubtful ; Co that which contains difficulties ; 
to that which is capable of dispute ; to that in the proofs of which there are fiaiults ; 
to make himself master of what is unanswerable; to ascertain the distinctions of 
things ; and to learn how to expose errors. He must then extinguish in himself all 
sorrow, [the causes of] birth, vice, and false wisdom ; he must listen to discourses 
on God, and fix them indelibly in his mind ; and in this manner he wiU obtain eman- 
cipation, consisting in the eternal extinction of all sorrow. 


* *' With respect to God, Pytbaf^rax appears' to bare taof bt, that in sabstance he Is sioiflar to liji^bt.*' '* Ae- 
cordioK to Zoroaster, thehumoo mni is a particle of dirioe ll(^t, which will netarn toils source, and partake 
of its immortality I and matter is the lost or most distant eraanatioo from the first source of beiof, which, oaac- 
eoant of its distance from the fountain of li|rht, becomes opaque and inert, and whilst it remains in this Mate it 
the caute of evil | bnt, beinf gradually refined, it will at length retnm tn tbe fonolain whence It flowed.** 

■f ** God, that he might form a perfect world, followed that eternal pattern, which remains immutable.** ** By 
ideas, Plato appears to have meant patterns, or archetypes, subshtiog by themselves, at real beings, in tbe Divine 
Reason, as in their original and eternal region, and issuing thence to give form to sensible things, and to beiHHne 
objecu of contemplation and science to rational beings. It is tbe doctrine of tbe Timsens, that the Reatoo of 

God comprehends exemplars of all things, and that this Reason is one of the primary caascs of things.** ** The 
excmplai ,’* says Seneca, ** Is not the efficient canse of nature, but an instrument necesMury to the eaue.** 

C c 2 
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SECTION TI. 

P&ii^lee. 

The Roodro-jamulu, the yrihllnnandee-k^shwurn, and the Padma poorano, supplj 
some information respecting this sage, to whom the Patonjolo school of philosophy 
owes its origin, and who wrote %. work on the civil and canon law. He is said to have 
been born in llavritu-varshn, where his fother L'ngira and his mother Sntee resided, 
and that immediately on his birth he made known things past, present, and future. 
He married Loloopa, whom be found on the north of Soomdroo, in the hollow of a 
votQ tree, and is said if* have lived as a mendicant to a great age. Being insu^lted 
by the inhabitants of Bhogu-bhandard, while engaged in religious austerities, he re- 
duced them to ashes by fire from his mouth. 

He taught, that the Divine Spirit and the soul of man were distinct ; that the for- 
mer was free from passion, but not the latter; that God was possessed of form, or, was 
to be seen by the yogee ; that he h placable, glorious, the creator, preserver, and 
the regenerator of all things ; that the universe first arose from his will or com- 
mand, and that he infused into the system a power of perpetual progression ; that 
the truth of things was discoverable by the senses, by experience, comparison, and re- 
velation ; that some material things were unchangeable, and others changeable ; and 
that the latter pass through six changes, as birth, increase, &c. ; that every thing 
arose from five elements, fire, water, &c. ; that knowledge is of five sorts, certain, 
uncertain, dec. ; that there are five kinds of men : those who are governed by their 
passions, the wrathful, the benevolent, the pious, and those who are freed from world- 
ly attachments ; that emancipation is to be obtained by yogn, that is, by perfect ab- 
straction of mind.* 

* ^thaforu Caa|(ht that, is fhe porrait of wiidom, the otmoitcare most be taken to raiie tbemind above 
the dominion of the pamions, and the inflnenceof leMible objects, and to disengage it from all corporeal impri^ 
sionsy that It maj he inured to converse with itself, and to contemplate things spiritual and divine. Contem- 
plative wlidoni cannot be completeljr nUtdoed, wlthoot n total abstraction from the ordinary allhin of life.'* 
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BBCTION yii. 

K&nadlt^ 

The founder of the Voishdshikti school, is to be placed in the same age wUhtGou- 
toma. According to the Rig v6da, he was a tall man, with a grey beard, his hair tied 
round his head like a turban, and his whole body withered with age and religious 
austerities. His &tber received the name Ybdo'shira, or, he who carried the vddu 
on his head, on account of the great regard he shewed to these works. He lived as 
an anchorite upon mount NSeln : his disciple Moodgulu was a very learned ascetic, 
whose posterity became so numerous, that even to this day many bramhuns are known 
as the descendants of Moodgulh.* 

The Padmu pooranu. speaks of him as a most devout ascetic, living on almost in- 
visible particles of grain. When his austere devotions had drawn Vishnoo from 
heaven, to ask him to solicit some blessing, he informed the god, that he had only one 
favour to ask, which was, that he might have eyes in his feet, that he might not 
stumble on the road, but that, even in his pilgrimages, with bis eyes closed, he might 
continue to meditate on Vishnoo. 


Kunadu taught, that the visible form of God was light ; that when the desire of 
creation arose in the divine mind, he first g^ve existence to water, and then to innu- 
merable worlds, floating on the waters like the mundane egg ; that in these primeval 
eggs water was contained, on which lay Vishnoo, and from whose navel issued a lotos, 
in which Brumha was born; that Bromha, receiving instructions from God, created 
the world, first from his mind, and then with the primary atoms ; that spirit and ani- 
mal life were separate subsistences. 


In his aphorisms, he first explains the nature of religion; then arranges the com- 
poneiit parts of the universe ; and lastly, gives a discourse on the divine nature, which 


* Ooe of thoM dwceodaiits. Moorar(te.ini.hrtt, wb« died obonttwo l.andr«l nod Bfty ye«w sgo, **_J^*“^ 
a poet I and to him are attributed a comment on a work of Shtt«a. &, ana of tkoMeimimgm «rrUen| aad aaapw 

poem founded on (be story of the Bnina^ boA. 
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btdividat into three head^ that GkMl is easentiallj possessed of wisdom, which, how- 
ever, doei not comprise the whole of his nature, that he is the ever blessed, and in all 
hit works irresistible. Emancipation trooi matter, he held, was connected with com- 
plete deliverance from sorrow. 


SECTION Vlll. 
rSdU-VyatU. 

Of the birth ofthis wonderful man, who divided the vddu into distinct parts, wrote 
the eighteen pooranus, the eighteen oopu-pooranhs, the Kolkee pooraua, the Mhba- 
Bhaghvotd, the Devee-Bhagayutn, the Ekamru pooranh, the Vedanta ddrshttno, and 
founded the Vddanta sect, an account is given bjr himself in the Mohabharntu : but, 
being verj indelicate, it is suppressed in this edition. Having been bom on an is- 
land, or rather a sand bank of the river Yumoona, he received the name Dwoi- 
pajuno ; having resided in a forest of Yttdilrees, he was called Vadorayunii, ' and as 
he arranged the v^dhs, he became known hy the name now commonly given to him, 
Yddo-Vyasu. It is said, that he was very tall, and of a dark complexion; that he 
wore a tyger’s skin, and that his hai., tied round his head like a turban, was changed 
into the colour of gold by the rays of the sun. By his wife Shookee he had one son, 

Shookn-ddvo. 

It is said, that Yedu-Yyasa obtained bis knowledge of the v^diis and pooranus by 
the favour of Yishnoo, without study ; that he wrote the Shres-Bhagnvutn from the 
instructions of Narudfi ; that he communicated to Poilo, one ofhis disciples, the know- 
ledge of the Rig vddn, and that Poilu published it to the world ; that he communicated 
to Joiminee the Samo v6da; to Yoishhmpayunu, the Ydjoor v6du, and to Soomuntoo, 
a descendant of Ungira, the dt'harvu v^du ; that he taught the pooranus, and the 
Mohabharntu, to Lioma>hurshanu, who became the instructor ofhis own son Sootu; 
and that SoStd read these works to 60,000 sages in the forest Noimisha. 

The opiuioDs ofthis philosopher are to be seen in the works of the Yddantn sect. 
Hetanght, that the best idea we can form of God is, that he is light, or glory. At 
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the same time he maintained, that God was a spirit, without passions, separated firoiii 
matter; that he is pure wisdom and happiness ; one without a second, everlasting, in- 
comprehensible, unchangeable; and that, alfter describing all modes of existence, he 
is that which is none of these. 

He taught, that the universe was formed from vacuum, air, fire, water, and earth; 
that the world, being destitute of life, was liable to dissolution ; that God himself was 
the sole possessor of life, and that one spirit pervaded the w^:>le animated creation. 

When the desire to produce creatures arose in the divine mind, God united to 
himself what is called shuktee or energy, in which reside three qualities, leading to 
divine wisdom, to activity, aud to sensuality. The first thing created was vacuum, 
from which arose wind ; from wind, fire ; from fire, water, and from water, earth. 
All these, at their first creation, were produced in an atomic form : dividing each of 
these into four parts, the creator caused to arise the first forms of things. 

He farther taught, that deliverance from matter, or return to God, was to be obtain- 
ed in the following manner : First, the devotee must read the vedus ; must sufierno 
desire of advantage to mix in his religious services ; must renounce eveiy thing for- 
bidden in the shastru ; must render himself pure by daily duties, duties for the good 
of others, atonements, and mental worship ; must acquaint himself with the unpro- 
fitableness of that which is fleeting, and transitory, and the value of that which is 
unchangeable; renounce all hope in present or future rewards; govern all his mem- 
bers ; and meditate on God in the forms by which he is made known. By the power 
of these meditations, the soul will leave the body through the basilar suture, and as- 
cend to the heaven ofUgnee; from thence, iu succession, to various heavens, till, in 
the heaven of Vuroono, obtaining a body called Ativahiku,* the devotee will ascend 
to the heaven offirfimha, and, after a hundred years ofBramha have expired, and 
this god b absorbed into the divine nature, the devotee will likewise obtain the same 
blessedness. This, he affirmed, was the method of obtiining gradual emancipationA 

• Ao nrul body. 
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Inmeditto enancipation wai to be obtained onlj by divine wisdom, which wisdom 
could not exist in the mind without wholly extmjtuishing all consciousness of out- 
ward things, by meditations on the one Bramhfi : that when this was done, the soul 
would obtain emancipation even in a bodily state. 

sEcnoir iz. 

Joiminee^ 

The founder of the Bf eimangsa sect, is described in the Skundn poorann as a short 
young man, of a light complexion, wearing the dress of a mendicant, and living at 
^eelovoto-moola. lie was born at Diroitu-vnnu ; his hither, Sliakritayunn, was 
author of a Sangskrit** dictionary. His son Kritee wrote certain verses in the DdvSe- 
Bhaguvuto. 

Joiminee taught, that God was to be worshipped only in the incantations of the 
vddos ; that the v^das were uncreated, and contained in themselves the proofs of their 
own divinity, the very words of which were unchangeable. His reasonings on the 
nature of material things were sin Jlar to those of Goutumn; he insisted that truth 
was capable of the clearest demonstration, without the possibility of mistake. He 
taught, that creation, preservation, and destruction, were regulated by the merit 
and demerit of uorks ; but rejected the doctrine of the total destruction of the uni- 
verse. He maintained, that the images of the gods, were not real representations of 
these beings, but only given to assist the mind of the worshipper; that the mere 
forms of worship had neither merit nor demerit in them ; and that the promises of 
the shastrn to persons who presented so many offerings, so many prayers, &c» were 
only given as allurements to duty. 

He directed the person who sought final emagpipation, to cherish a firm belief in 
the vddus, as well as, persuasion of the benefits of religion, and the desire of being en- 
gaged in the service of the gods; and then, by entering upon the duties of religion, 
and, hy decrees, ascending through the states of a student, a secular, and a hermit, 
he should obtaiu absorption in Bramho. 
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SECTION X. 

Nar&dSt^ 

Tiie Vrihan-iiaradeejra and the Padma pooranas mention this philoiopherrtbe ion 
of Bromba, as having been born in the Pudmo kolpo. The SlirS5«BIiag;avutd sajrs, 
that on his appearance in the next, or the Varahn kolpn, he was born of a female 
•lave ; that his complexion was a light brown; that he went nearly naked; that he wore 
the mark of the sect of Vishnoo on his forehead, and had the name of the same deitj 
imprinted on his arm; that he rode on the pedal with which the Hindoos cleanse their 
rice from the husk, playing on his flute; that he lived in a hermitage near the river 
Yumoona ; and had among his disciples the 60,000 bramhons mentioned in several 
pooranas as being the size of a person's thumb. 

This philosopher taught, that future happiness was to be obtained by reliance on a 
religious guide; by singing the praises of God;* and by yogn, or abstraction. He con- 
sidered the worship of God in the material forms he assumes as leading to gradual 
emancipation ; ceremonies as leading to happiness in the form and presence of God ; 
and yoga, or meditation on God considered as separated from matter, as leading to 
entire absorption. 

He is said to have been the author of a law treatise; of the Narudeeyo pooranu; 
of a work on sacred places the resort bf pilgrims; of another called Poncho* ratru, 
and of another on music. 


SECTION XI. 

M&reechee, 

This sage, according to the Sh|||*bhagovoto, was bom in the heaven of Brfimha : 
the Kopiln poorano describes him as an old man, in the habit of a mendicant, and 
says, that he lived as an anchorite at Bhudrashwo-vorsho, where he had two sons, 
Koshyopa and Pouraumasa. 

* **Nexttoaunben,iiiuicbad (he chief pises lathe preparatory ezerciia of (he Pythaipireuichool, by 
aeasi of which the niad wai to be raised above the doaiaioa of the pwieiis, aad inoicd to coateiaplafiea.*' 

D d 
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The doctrines taught by BforSchee were similar to those of the v<danto sect. — He 
had 10,000 disciples, among whom was Kashh-krishnu, the writer of a Sungsskrito 
grammar, and of the Vi8hishta*Dwoithf^du, a u'ork on natural philosophjr. MorS* 
diee himself wrote a law treatisei and another on religious sersicea. 

SECTION XIL 
PoolHstjfH. 

A tall dark man, in the habit of a mendicant ; whom the Hindoo writers call the 
son of Bromha. He was married to Iluvirbhdb, and had seven sons, who became 
seven celebrated sages.* Vishwn8hruva,oneofthe sons of this sage, was the father ef 
Havana, and other giants, the heroes of the Ramajonu. Poolnst^ru is said to have 
spent his dajs in devotion atKedarn, a place near HimalDya. His opinions were, in 
almost all points, like those of the Nh^ayikh sect ; but he admitted, respecting God, 
that all the varying opinions of the philosophers might be right. f He was one of the 
smritee writers; an astronomical work is also mentioned as his, and the origin of the 
ceremonies called vr&tu is ascribed to him. 

SECTION xm. 

PoolShit. 

The Brumhandn pooranu describes this sage, produced from the mind of Brhmha^ 
as a tall aged man, in the dress of a mendicant. By his wife Gutee ; he had two 
sons, Vuraeyann and Sohishnoo. To the first is ascribed the custom of preserving 
the sacred fire from the time of marriage ; and to the last, the origin of those religious 
austerities performed by y ogms amidst all the inclemencies of the seasons. While 
Sohishnoo was one day at his devotions, an atheist coming to him, requested to be 
ioformed in what emancipation consisted ; the si^,. after a little hesitation, declared, 

• Tba Hiodoot have teven oAer wiie men, viz. M&reSebee, Utree, Ungini, PoolfibS, KrBtoo, VQibiabl'hfi, 
aad Ail PooIbitjrS, who are proaoaaced to be equal to BrOmba. iJai Ibis aqy agreement with Ac levea wiw 
meaofGreace? 

♦ Thte ii WBieAlag like Soeratei: ** A wise man will wonfaip tbe go4i according in Ae imtilnliom of Ae 
itnte to which ha belongi/' Or. perhapi, rather more like Bplcnrni, who, according to a fragment of bit found 
ioHerc«Iwienffl,Myi. ** Aegedi being doMribcdu good and beneficent, [he ad vhcc ai3tohoiiourAem with inch 
Mcrificei: buifurhimielf behai mndeaaVowi to Aegodi, Ainking it a folly for one, who fau no diitfnct concep- 
liana rcipecting Acm, to give himaelf uvuble an Aeir account j and regarding (farm with ailrnt veneration ooly.*^ 
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that emancipation was not an object of the senses, and that, as he would believe no- 
thing but what could be exhibited to' the senses, he must return as he came. The 
unbeliever still urging him to give a more explicit answer, Suhishnoo directed him 
to shave his head, to cover his bodj with ashes, and give loose to all his passions, 
telling him, that this was emancipation. * Whether the sage gave this repty^n hin- 
cerity or in jest, it is a &ct, ‘that his sober opinions were equally licentious : he 
maintained, that supreme happiness was to be found in women, wine, and the luxu- 
ries of diet :* or, as the learned bramhnn who collected thp:e facts from the poora- 
nns would have it, in that fixedness of thought, and that sensation of pleasure, pro- 
duced by these indulgences, especially wine. Many of his opinions were similar to 
those of the vedanta school ; he did not believe, that God was possessed of passions; 
such an opinion, he said, was founded upon ignorance; for, the man who was himself 
free from the influence of the passions, attributed none to God. Poolnhn lived as a 
hermit on mount Mhndrirn, where he had 10,000 disciples, the most eminent of whom 
was Pilipinja, who made known the formulas for conducting sacrifices. To Poolnhfi 
is ascribed one of the smritees.f 


SECTION XIV. 

Vilshishfh&. 

The ShrSe-bhaguvntu mentions a birth of this celebrated philosopher in the sutyu- 
yoogn, in the heaven of Brumha, from whose mind he was bom, and the Kaliku 
pooranh gives an account of another birth in the Pudmu kolpn, when his father’s 
name was Mitra-varoonu, and his mother’s Koombhii.;^ The Ramayunu mentions him 
as priest to the kings of the race of the sun for many ages. The description given of 
him, is that of an ascetic, with a long grey beard, having his hair, yellow as saffron, 
tied round his head like a turban. He is said to have lived as an ascetic on mount 
Himalaytt; but, according to the intros, in what the Hindoos call Great China. In 

* ** That plraaare ii Ihe Snt ^id Epienroi, ** appears from the inclination which erery animal, from 

Iti birth, diicoven to pnraue pleasnre and avnid pain.** 

i This ii another proof that the rdd&s and the mrltees muil hare been written in one afe, for Pooltthfi ii said 
10 hare been the wn of Brftmha. 

} Thii iB the name of » waler-pao, ia which this ngc waibom f bat the itory fi too indelicate to be publ)«hed. 

Dd2 
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Rii fiivt birth, he was married to S jadh/a, the daughter of Bromha, whose ehastitj 
her father attempted to violate ; and, in the next birth, to Ooija. Bjr the first mar- 
riage, he had several sons, the eldest of whom was Shaktree; and by the next he had 
the seven risbees, who have been deified, and are said to be employed in chanting the 
.xddos in the heaven assigned to them. These seven sagea are worshipped at the 
festival of Shnsht'hff, and at the sacrifiM called Swofyagfi*; and a drink- offering is 
ponred out to them at the Maghn bathing festival : their names are Chitro-kdtoo, 
Sworochee, Virnja, Mitrn, Oorookramh, Vahdoidamn, and Dyootiman. 


Thu philosopher taught, in substance, the doctrines of the Vddiuitn school : that 
God was the soul of the world ; that be was sentient, while all beside him was inani- 
mate ;* incapable of change, whUe every thing else was constantly digging ; was alone 
everlasting; undiscoverable ; indescribable; incapable of increase or diminution, and 
indestructible. He further taught, that the universe was produced by the union of the 
divine spirit with matter ;t that in this union the quality of darkness prevailed, and 
hence arose the desire of giving birth to creatures ; that the first thing in creation was 
apace from which arose air ; from air, fire ; from fire, water, and from water, mat- 
ter. Each of these five elements contained equally the three qualities which per- 
vade all things (the sotto, rojd, and tumd goooDs).§ From the first quality, in space, 

• « PydMipirM appear! to bare Uaxht, that God was the uoirenal mind diffued (brongh al^ things, tbe soaree 
•fall aaiaml life { the proper and instriniic came of all motion.** 

f ** Tbrongfa (be whole dialogue of (he Timcm, Plato rappows t wo eternal and independent cauMs of all things: 
•ne, that Ip which all thlnfi are made, which is God ; tbe other, thatyi^ni which all things are made, which U 
matter.** 


t *' Empedocles, the disciple of Pythagoras, taught, that in the formation of the world, mther was first secre- 
ted from chaw ; then, fire } then, earth | by the agitation of which were produced water and air.** 

^ Cicero, explaining ihe doctrines ofPlato, mys, ** When (ha* principle which we call quality is moved, and 
nets npon nutter, ft undergoes an entire change, and thee forms are produced, from which arise the diversified 
aad eebcrent system of tbe nni verse.** It a as also a doctrina||^ Plato, that there is in matter a necesury, bat 
Mind aad reliraetory force | aad that heuce arises a propensity iamatter to disorder and deformity, which is (he 
canse ef all the imperfectioo a hicb appean In the works of God, and the origin of evil. On (his snbjeet, Plato 
writes with wenderfnl obscarity : hot, as for as weare able to trace his conceptiou, be appears to have thought, 
ftat smuter, fonm its aalare, resists the will of tbe inpreme artificer, so that be cannot perfectly execute bis de- 
Bigu, und (bat this is the CMie ef tbe mixture efgood and evil which |s found in the material world. It can- 
not be,*' uys be, ** that evil shonld bedestroyed, for there mwt always be something contrary to good :’* and 
•gftiu, “Qed wills, as /ertu it it pessMi, every tUng good, ud aetUeievU.*’ Wbat property there is la matter, 

which 
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arofee the power of hearing ; from' the same quality in air, arose feeling; in fire, the 
sight ; in water, taste; in matter, smeU. The whole of the five elements gave birtll 
to the power of thought and decision. From the second quality in space, arose 
speech ; from the same quality in air, arose the power of the hands ; in ligh^hat 
of the feet; in water, that of generation; and in matter, that of expulsion. From this 
quality in the whole of the five elements arc^e the power of the five breaths, or air 
'received into and^ emitted from the body. The five senses, the five organs of aeti* 
on, the five breaths, with mind, and the understanding, form the embryo body. A 
particular combination of these, forms the body in its perfect state, and in this body 
all the pleasures of life are enjoyed, and its sorrows endured. The soul, as part 
of (rod, cannot suffer, nor be affected by the body; as a chiystal may receive on its 
surfece the shadapr of the colours from a ff ower, while it undergoes no change, but 
remains clear and unspotted as before. 

He taught men to seek future happiness in the following order : first, to purify tbo 
mind by religious ceremonies; then to renounce ceremonies, and seek a learned man 
to instruct them in the austerities called yogh ; in which the disciple must rigidly per- 
severe till his mind shall be wholly absorbed in God, and he shall become so assimi- 
lated to the deity, as that he shall behold no difference between himself and God.* 
This is the commencement of emancipation, which is consummated at death, by hit 
absorption into the divine nature. In another place, VoBhisht’ha says, future hap- 
piness consists in being absorbed into that God who is a sea of joy. 

This sage is said to have had 10,000 disciples. He wrote a law treatise known 
by his name; as well as the Yoga-Vashisht'hu Ramayunu, andaTuntro called 
fihavu-nirnnyn. 

wUch^ppoiei the wife and beneTolent lalendon* of the first intelligence, oar philoiopher hai not clear] j ex- 
plained I bnt he ipeaki of it ao an innate piil^entity*’ to disorder; and layi, ** that before oatnre was adorsed 
with ito present beantifsl fonns, it was inclined to conftuioo sad deformity, and that from this habitade aiiiM ail 
the e?il which happens in the world.” It is not improbable, that the three goonfii will explala what appears la 
ebscare in Plato. 

• Is it Mt this sentiment which ii istesded iathe celebrated maxim ascribed to Apollo, » turn IhfcHr.” 
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SECTION XV. 

Bhrigoo. 

The description of the person of this sage is given in several pooranin : heissaj^ 
to have been tall, of a light brown complexion, with silver locks, wearing the beard 
of a goat,* a shred of cloth only round his loins, and holding in his hands a pilgrim’s 
staff and a beggar’s dish.t He was born in the heaven of Brhmha, from the skin 
of this god ; and in another age, as the son of the god Vdroono, at Aiya-vortta. By 
bis wife Khyatee, he had three sons Dhata, Vidhata, and Bhargfivo, and a daughter, 
ShrS. He dwelt on mount MundarQ, where he taught, that the stful and life were 
distinct that space, time, the v6daa, &c. were uncreated \ that pi^ofr of the reality 
of things were derived from sight, conjecture, comparison, sound, and the evidence 
of the senses; that error was not real, but arose out of previous impressions res- 
pecting realities ; that knowledge was of two kinds, universal, and that which arose 
from reflection. Of God, he t( ught, that he was not without form, but, that none 

of the five primary elements contributed to his form : he maintained the necessity 
both of ceremonies, and of the true knowledgeof God, to obtain emancipation. God, 
he said, created the world as an emanation of his will ; and formed creatures ac- 
cording to the eternal destiny connected with their meritorious or evil conduct. 
The man who has, in successive births, suffered all the demerit of sin, and secured 
the true knowledge of Brumhu, will obtain emancipation. 

To him is ascribed a law treatise, and one of the sakhas, or parts, of the rig vddd. 
He is said to have had 19,000 disciples, among whom was Nfichik£ta, who embraced 
the opbions of Shandilyn, disregarding the interdictions of the cast respecting food. 

* hJw Ibto beard fron fhe bead of a jfoal whirb bad been sacrificed by fclon; D'lJishij, at the saiee 
tiae ffcal Dftfeahi, mtored to life, obtained (be brad of (he ^oaC. 

♦ ** Diofcim worea coane cloaki carried a ifallet and a 1(80* | made the porcfaes aad other pablie placet Is 
bmbitaiioa | aad depended npon cataal ceatribatioas for bit daily breaA.*' 

$ “ PydMKorat taacht, that tbe teal wat conpoied of two partt.‘ the rational, which ba portion oftbe tool of 
Ike world, .eated la the brain t and the irrational, wkicb iocludes tbe poiiioai. nod b leatcd in tbe heart.** 
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8BCT10N XVI. 

Vrih&sp&tee. 

To this philosopher are attributed several law works, and one or two others on the 
j^nddhn doctrines. He is described, in th^ Sknnda poorann, as of a yellow com* 
plezion, and well dressed, not having assumed the garb of a mendicant. Himaluyo 
is mentioned as his birth-place, and the celebrated Ungira as Lis father; his mother’s 
name was Shruddhai^nd his wife’s Tara. 

Vrihospatee lived as an anchorite in llavruto. He taught the doctrine of the di- 
vine unity, in conh|^ion with a plurality of gods ; likewise that God was light; invisi- 
ble ; from everlasting, while every thing else had a derived existence ; that God was 
the source of all life, and was wisdom itself; that from ten primary elements eveiy 
thing first arose, one of which, uvidya, was uncreated ;* the nine others were matter, 
water, fire, air, vacuum, time, space, life, and the soul including the understanding; 
that the way to final happiness was through the purification of the mind by religious 
ceremonies ; by knowledge obtained from a religious guide ; which knowledge, he said, 
would lead a man to happiness according to his idea of God: if he worshipped God 
as a visible being, he would attain happiness by degrees, but if as invisible, he would 
be absorbed in Brumhn; which absorption would immediately succeed the removal 
of uvidya.t 

He taught, that the desire of producing beings having arisen in the divine mind, God 
united to himself uvidya, after which he gave existence to vacuum, from which arose 
air; from air, fire; ilrom fire, water; and from water, earth : from these the whole 
material system. 

Among the disciples of Yrihilspatee, in addition to all the gods, was SomSekd,* 
Vddn-gnrbhu, and others. 

* Thii word, thon|;h it generally menni incorrect knowledite, miiit here be undentood ns referring to is- 
nninate matter. Matter, according to Plato, U aa eternal and iufioite principle.*' 

f Here tbii term must be confined to its primary signification, or error. 
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Vngira, 

The Toga- Vashiiht’ha Ramejrana describee this philosopher, whose hair end beard 
had become grej, as verjr majestic in his person ; he wore a shred of cloth only round 
his loins; in one hand be carried a pQgrim's staff, and in the other a beggar^ dish. 
His frther’s name was Ooroo ; his mother was the daughter of 6gnee. CJngira had 
tiiree wives, bj whom he had four daughters and many sons : ^ro of whom, Vrihas- 
pntee.and Angirosn became fionous. 

Ungira lived as a;^ hermit on mount Shatnshringo, and taught, that the vedus ex- 
isted ftom everlasting, and were not delivered by Vishnoo ; that Vishnoo only chant- 
ed them ; that nothing was to be found in the vddd but the nature of meritorious 
works; that space, &c. were uncreated ; that animal life and the soul were distinct; 
that God was possessed of a visible shape ; that he created the world according to 
his own will ; that future happiness was to be obtained by abstraction of mind ; and 
that it consisted in deliverance frc m all sorrow. Yavalee, Jurhtkaroo, and others, 
became the disciples of this philosopher. Ungira was the author of a law treatise 
known by his name, mnd still extant. 

SECTION XVIll. 

Utree. 

In the pooranns, this philosopher, the son of Brnmha, is described as a very old 
man, in the dress of an ascetic. Dnttn, Doorvasu, and Chnndrn, his three sons, were 
bom on mount liikshh, where he practised mligious ansterities, and abstained from 
breathing one hundred yean. The opinions of this sage were the same as those of 
the vddanto philosophers. To him is attributed one of the smritees, and a comment 
on one of the ooponisfaods of the vhdos. 
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SECTION XIX. 

Pr&cheta. ^ 

Ten persons of this name are mentioned in thepooranns : the sag^e now before us 
is described as tall, of a light complexion, wearing the dress and ornaments of a king. 
Ills father, Pracheeno-varhee, is said to have been an eminent sage and monarch of 
the sotyu-joogn. 

A work known by the name of this s'lge is placed among the smritees. His phi- 
losophical opinions were similar to those of the vedauth school. 

SECTION XX. 

Ditkghn. 

This person, another of the progenitors of mankind, is mentioned as the writer of 
a law treatise. The Muhabharutii says, that he was tall in stature, of a yellow com- 
plexion, and very athletic; that he wore a crest on his head, rings in his ears, and 
was dressed like the Hindoos at the present day. The same work says, that when 
Bramha commenced the work of creation, in the pndmh knlpn, D-k!>lid was pro- 
duced from the great toe of his right foot; at his birth in the vui-aliii kulpn, his fa- 
ther's name was Pruchcta. Dukshn lived as an anchorite on mount Vriiidhu, and 
by his first wife, had five thousand sons, the eldest of whom was HuryTishwii; and, 
sixteen daughters, one of whom, Sutee, was afterwards married to the god Shivn. 

■ He had a thousand sons and sixty daughters by his next wife. Medhnsn, Man- 
duvyn, Ubbhnkshn, and many others, were his disciples. Medhusu is said, in the 
'MarkundeyQ poorann, to have related the history of the eight mfiiioos to king Soo- 
Tut'hu, and to Sumadhee, a voishyu. 

Dnkshu denied that the gods appeared in human shape, and affirmed, that worship 
was only to be paid to the formulas which contained their names ; that space, time, 

£ e 
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the vAdfiy &c. were uncreat^ ; that the Being who waa everlastinglj happy, waa 
God; and that the way to obtain emancipation was, to perform the duties prescribed 
in the shastrus. He considered creation as having arisen at the command of God, 
uniting every thing by an inseparable connection with the foreseen merit or deme* 
rit of creatures ; and that when the appointed periods of enjoying the fruit of meri- 
torious works, or of suffering for those of demerit, have expired, the soul will obtain 
emancipation. 


SECTION XXI. 

■t 

Sk&tMp&. 

The Skundu pooranu describes this sage as a middle aged ascetic : in the Markun- 
d4yn pooranu he is said to have reared those birds which related to Juynminee the 
stories recorded in the Chundee, a work on the wars oPDoorga and the giants. He 
taught, that God was possessed of form, though invisible to mortals; that the candi* 
date for future bliss must first perceive the necessity of religion ; then learn it from 
revelation; then bring his mindtc be absorbed in devotion; renounce the indulgence 
of the passions; continue incessantly to meditate upon the divine nature, to celebrate 
the praises of the deity, and to listen to others thus employed. Future happiness he 
considered as including absorption into the universal soul. 

One of the smritees, and a work called Kurmn-viv6ku, were written by this philo- 
sopher. The latter work attributes the origin of diseases to sins committed in the 
present or preceding births ; descril^es their symptoms, and the meritorious works by 
which they may be removed. 


SECTION XXII. 


This is another of the smritee writers : his parents, Pr0tyoo6h5,and Noddula, ac- 
cording to the Piidmu pooranu, lived at Cviintec. Ddvolu resided as a mendicant at 
Hnree-dwBTo, where KarkshSSvanu and others were his disciples. 
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D^yola worshipped C3od in ihe'formulas of the vdda; he belieyed that the yddh was 
firom eternity, and contained in itself the proofs of its own divinity ; that the world 
was eternal,' needing^ neither creator, preserver, nor destroyer ; that, except God, all 
existences were subject to joy and sorrow, as the fruit of actions ; that works ofj^rit 
or demerit in one birth naturally gave rise to virtue or vice in the next, as the seeds 
of a tree give rise to future trees; that future happiness was to be obtained through 
the merit of works ; and that this happiness consisted in the everlasting extinction both 
ofjcy and sorrow. 


SECTION XXIII. 

JLomUshu. 

in the Ekamni poorana, and the Yoga- vashisht^hu Ramayunti, this philosopher is 
described as a tall, hairy, and aged man, of a dark complexion, dressed in the habit 
of a mendicant. He was born at Sourashtro,* where his father PoolQha lived; and 
had his hermitage at Chundru-shdkurn ; his wife's name was Oorjnsmntee. 

This philosopher's opinions were almost the same as those of the vddantu sect. 
He wrote a law treatise, and three other works, MDha-prast'hanu-Nirnnyn, Oopa- 
sanu-Nirnuyn, and Yogfi-vada. 


SECTION XXIV. 

SSmbHrita 

Is mentioned as an old man, of a complexion rather fair, dressed as an ascetic. The 
Yoga- Vashislit'hii Ramayuna says, that he was bom at Benares ; that Lomnsha was 
his father, and that he once cursed a celestial courtezan sent by the gods to interrupt 
his devotions. He maintained the opinions of the Meemangsa school, and, beside 
one of the smritees, wrote a cumpilatiuii from certain works on astronomy. . 


* SaraL 
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SECTION xxr. 

ApMUimbU, 

This philosopher, bom at Komola, is described in the pooranns as a yoon^ man, 
dreseed like a mendicant, with a tyger’s shin thrown over his shoulders. He con- 
tinued in the practice of religious austerities at Kedaro in a posture so immoveable, 
that the birds built their nests in his hair. At length he transferred the merit of his 
devotions to a child, restored it to health, and then pursued these austerities for SOOO 
years longer. ^ 

He followed the opinions of Pnlunjalee; and is said to have been the author of one 
of the smriteei, and of a comment on the formulas of the veda. 

SECTION XXVI. 

^oudhaj/&nil. 

The Yogn- Vasfaisht'ha Ramayunu, and the Mutsyu pooranii, describe this sage, the 
son of Brnmha, and born in the heaven called Sutyu^loku, as a very aged man, in the 
dress of a mendicant. By his wife Poorundhree he had several children, Medhatit*hee, 
Sovunn, and Ywtee-hotra, dec. He lived in llavritu, the country which surrounds 
Soom^roo. 

This philosopher taught, that the soul was subject to joy or sorrow, according to its 
actions, but that God was not so; that though some things might retain their forms 
during a very long period, that God alone was unchangeable; that actions arising 
out of the quality of darkness, led to misery ; that ceremonies led to happiness in the 
heavens of the gods, and that divine knowledge led to emancipation. To this sage 
are ascribed a law treatise known by hie name ; and the division of some parts of the 
v^dn into chapters. 
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SECTION XXVII. 

PilamuhH, 

The Padma-poorBnii describes this philosopher as a hump-backed young man, in 
the garb of a mendicant, havings dark scar on his right arm; bom at Goureeshikarn; 
his ftther*s name Y^da-garbhn : his mother’s Umbalika, his wife’s Mishrokdshrj : res* 
pecting the father it is related, that he received his learning fiom Indra, for protect* 
ing the cattle of his spiritual guide at the risk of his own life, and that his son Vribn* 
drnt’htt read the v6dns while in the womb. Pitamtihu llted at Koorooskh^tru, near 
five pools filled with the blood of the kshutriyus whom Ptirushooramu had killed in 
battle, and where Punchatapa, a bramhun, ofiered his own head as a burnt offering 
to Brumha. 

Pitamnha worshipped the formulas of the vcdus as God ; he taught that the world 
was eternal ; that the fate of all luatikind wa^ regulated by works ; that the gods 
were destitute of form ; or assumed forms only for the sake of being worshipped : 
that time and space, were, like God, eternal; that the quality of truth existed in all 
creatures; that creatures were formed according to the merit or demerit of previous 
works. Future happiness, he said, was to be secured by practising the duties of the 
three sects, the soivyus, the shaktus and the voishiinviis. He had 15,000 disciples, 
the chief of whom was N ciiiki^ta, respecting whom it is fabled, that while offering' 
a sacrifice, fire ascended from his skull, wi'.en Brnmha promised him, that h'e should ' 
always have his food without seeking it; and that he should understand the language 
of irrational animals, and be able to do whatever he pleased. 

SECTION xxviit. 


The following notices of this sage have been extracted from the MdtsynandPdJ* 
mu pooranus, where he is described as middle aged, and corpulent ; wearing a ty* 
ger’s skin, and other parts of the dress of an ascetic# 
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Three renariuihle ttories are related of this philoshpher: he once drank up the 
sea of ailk, in order to assist the gods in destroying two giants who had taken refuge 
there. On another occasion, he devoured Vatapee, a giant in the form of a sheep, 
and destroyed another named llwalo. The third story is thus told : mount VindhyQ 
growing to' such a height as to hide the sun from a part of the world, the gods soli- 
cited Cgustyd to bring down its pride, and he, to oblige them, and promote the good 
of mankind, proceeded towards the mountain ; which, at his approach, fell flat on 
the plain (as a disciple prostrates himself before his spiritual guide) when the sage, 
without granting it permission to rise, retired; and not returning, the mountain con- 
tiiines prostrate to this day^ 

Ugustju*s first birth, when he was known by the name Darhagnee, is placed in 
the vnraha knlpn, in the tretu yoogn ; his fether Poolustya lived at OojjnyinS. He 
was again born, in the same water-pan with Vushisht’hii;* and, in a following sntyu 
yoogn, in the pudma kiilpj, his father’s name was Mitra- Varoonu. He married 
Lopamoodra; bis hermitage was first at KashS, and then near a pool named aaer 
the god Kartikdya at Gunga-sagurn 

This sage taught the continual necessity of works; also that time, regions, space, 
the human souJ, and the vdda*, were from eternity; that truth waa discoverable by 
the senses, by inference, comparison, revelation, and through the unavoidable conse- 
quences reiulung from facts ; that God, when the active and passive powers were 
united, was possessed of form, which union Ogi'isty 6 compared to the bean, composed 
of two parts covered with the husk; that God creates, preserves and destroys, and 
will exist alone after the dissolution of all things ; that he guides the hearto of men, 
and watches over them awake or asleep. To obtain God, or absorption, he directed 
the disciple to perform the appointed ceremonies for subduing the passions ; to listen 
to discourses on the divine nature ; to fix the mind unwaveringly on G'od ; to purify 
the body by incantations and particular ceremonies ; and to persuade himself^ that 
he and the deify were one. Heaven, he said, consisted in being entirely and for 
ever happy. 


• See note to page 935. 
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In creation, he said, the active power directed the passive, when the latter sni^- 
rounded the universe with a shell, like, that which incloses the seven different ingre« 
dients which compose an egg. From a water-lily growing; from the navel of the 
active power, while asleep, sprang the god Brumha, who soon peopled the eaiHh, 
first, by beings issuing from his mind, and then by others from natural generation. 
Brumha divided his body into two parts, male and female : the former called Swayfim- 
bhoovn, and the latter Shutu-roopa. 

Ugustyu had many disciples : the most distinguished were Kooshiku, Koushikil, 
and Kannavunti. He was the author of the Uguslyu-sunghila, and of two small works 
on the pooraous. 


SECTION XXIX. 

Kikshydpfi. 

Particulars respecting this philosopher are found in the IViuhabharuth, the Shree- 
bhaguvuto, and the Pudmu poorann. In the latter work, he is described as an old 
man, in the dress of a religious mendicant, and is mentioned as one of the progenitors 
of mankind. His father was the celebrated Mnreechee, who married Kula; the place 
of his birth Kddani, and his hermitage was at the base of mount Himalnyu. His 
wives were Uditee, Vinuta, Kudroo, Ddnoo, Kasbt'ha, Kakee, Shydnee, Shookee, and 
Munoo. He gave birth to many gods, giants, birds, serpents, beasts, and men. 

Kushynpti taught, that God was from everlasting ; that the world was subject to 
perpetual change, and the human body to alternate joy and grief ; that the earth was 
formed from five elements ; that there belonged to it birth, existence, growth, age, 
decay, and destruction ; that man had six passions, desire, anger, zeal, covetous- 
ness, insensibility, and pride ; that God gave the v^dus ; that he was the creator, the 
enjoyer, and the destroyer ; that God was independent of all, and that all was subject 
to him : that he was possessed of form ; that the way to obtain final happiness was 
by works of merit, and by divine knowledge, which knowledge, when perfected, led 
to emancipatioD ; that the earth arose from the union of the active anilpassive princi* 
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pies in nature; that Brnmha was first created, who then gave birlh to the rest; and 
tliat final happiness consisted in the absence of all sorrow.— Kushyupo is said to have 
written a law treatise, and another on the virtues of the holy place K^darQ. 

SECTION XXX. 

ParQskuril 

it described as a young man, of middle stature, of a dark brown complexion, cover- 
ed with ashes, wearing a tyger’s skin, having a pili» rim's staiF in one hand, and a 
mendicant’s dish in the other. He was born at Jalnndhnrn, and resided at Mr.ri- 
dwaru: his father’s name was Boudhayuna. and his molher's Koohuo. He taught, 
in general, the same doctrines as Ungira. Bibhandukri was one of his disciples. 

SECTION XXXI. 
ffariitH 

Washomat Yogu-ga '.dharu. His father, Cbynvnnri, is mentioned in the pooranus 
as cursing fndrn, and compelling the gods to partake of a feast given by Ushwinse 
and Koomaru, the two physicians of the gods, who were of the voidyh cast. 

He taught his disciples, that God and all the inferior deities existed only in the 
prayers of the vedn, and had no bodily shape; that the world was eternol, that men 
were placed in the world according to their merits or demerits in former births ; 
that the vedTis were without beginning, and contained in themselves the proofs of 
their divinity; that all beings, from Brrimha down to the smallest insect, constantly 
reaped what they had sown in former births ; tliat future happiness was obtained 
first by works, and then by wisdom ; that emancipation consisted in the enjoyment 
of uninterrupted happiness. 

Mooskoondu, one of HarSetiVs disciples, substituted for the, worship of images, 
that of the ved'i. and was employed day and night in reciting the verses of these 
books, liarej^ wrote a law treatise still known by his name. 
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BBCTION XXXII. 

Vhhnoo, 

This philosopher, says the Padmn poorano, was very thin, of a dark bf^n com- 
plexion, and wore a large clotted turban of his own hair. He was born at KkamrS- 
kaiiunii, H sacred place on the borders of Orissa, but lived as an anchorite at Kama- 
giree. Boiidhayfniu, his hither, was the author of the ToitireeyMku oop'iiiish'!id, &o. ; 
his mother's name was Mimoruuia. Viahuoo’s son, Kahorn, wrote the Madhynudina 
shakha of the ynjoora \dd''f. 

Vishnoo taught, that the vddh was uncreated; that work« previouxly performed in- 
fluenced the birth, as welt as the present and future destiny of men ; that space, time, 
&c. were eternal ; that the supreme cause existed like the seed of the cicer arecti- 
num, in which the two parts made one teed, and which represented the active and 
passive powers of nature; that young persons should study the v6du; next embrace 
a secular \|fe, and discharge its duties ; then retire to a forest, and practise the du- 
ties of a hermit ; and that from thence they would ascend to future happiness, which 
consisted in an eternal cessation from evil. Mis other opinions agree, in substance, 
with those of V^ddu-vyasQ. Vama-ddvn, a shoivyh, often mentioned in the pooranaa 
as an ascetic of great parts, was oneof Vishnoo's disciples. — Vishnoo wrote one of the 
smritees distinguished by his name, and also a work on Pooshkurfl, a place to which 
pilgrims resort. 


SECTION XXXIIl. 

Katj^ayUnil. 

The following particulars respecting this sage, the son ofKrTitoo, horn near Soo- 
mdroo, have been collected Iroin the Yogu-vashisht'iiu Ratnayuii.i, the Nmidikeshwa- 
Tn,andthe Vurahupooraiiu. The latter work describes him as a very old-man, in the 
dress ofan ascetic, with high shoulders, very long arms, and a broad chest. He was 
born wkeu his mother Vedu- vutes had only attained her twelfth Kat^ayuno 
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married Sudhuroiinee, and dwelt on mount MundQrn, near the sea of milk. Here he 
taught, (hat the rddu was eternal, as well as air, space, and time ; that nothing was 
certain but existence and non-existence ; that the reality of things was discoverable 
by the senses, by inference, by comparison, by sound, and by the necessity of things; 
that the destiny of all intelligences was regulated by the merit or demerit of works; 
t^t in the union of spirit and matter God existed in unity ; that future unmixed and 
eternal happiness was to be obtained by discharging the duties of either of the three 
states assigned to men, that of a student, a secular, or a hermit. Among other dis- 
ciples of Katyayonn, the names of Vibhabnsoo and Shringu- v6rti are mentioned. 

This philosopher wrote a law treatise which bears his name ; also the Gouree- 
sbikhnru-mahatmu, an jllustratioii ofPaniiiee’s grammar, and an Explanation of the 
Songakrilu roots. 


SECTION XXXIV. 

Shitnkhi. 

• 

Was bom in Noimisbu forest; >is father’s name was Poolului. By his wife Pru- 
mudbiira, he had a son, Ootnt’hyu. He is described in the Bramhnndfi pooranu as of 
a yellow complexion, wearing a deer’s skin thrown over his back, and twisted reeds 
instead of a garment round his loins. 

Shunkhu taught, that emancipation was to be obtained by works of merit, with the 
true knowledge of Brumhu ; that God gave existence to things by an act of his will ; 
that Brumha was born from the navel of Yishnoo; that from the wax of the ears of 
Yishnoo two giants arose, who died soon aliter their birth ; that from the flesb of these 
giants the earth was created; that Bnimlia next caused creaturesto spring from his 
mind, and afterwards gave birth to them by natural generation. Next, he created, 

or rather defined, sin and holiness ; and, being regulated by these, finished the work 
of creation. 1 find the names of two of Sliunkhu’s disciples, Kuhoru and Ootankii, 
mentioned as having written on the Hindoo law. One of the smritees bears the 
name of this philosopher. 
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SECTION XXXV. 

Ukhia, 

This philosopher is said by the Podma-pooranh to hare been bom at Oottfiro-koo- 
roo, from which work we leanii that bis fiither's name was Jaralee, and his mother*! 
Ulamboosha; that be was tall, and of a dark complexion ; that be covered his body 
With ashes, and wore over his loins a tyger*s skin. He performed his devotions as a 
yogSi upon Mandara, the mountain used by the gods and giants in churning the sea. 

He taught, that future happiness was to be obtained by divine wisdom, assisted 
by the merit of works ; that both were equally necessaiy, for that a bird could not fly 
without two wings ; that God was visible to the yogoe, and that the body in which 
he appeared was unchangeable. Respecting creation, hie doctrine was similar to 
that taught by the philosopher Yishnoo. He considered future happiness as consist- 
ing in absence from all things connected with a bodily state. Richeekn, a sage, who 
employed himself constantly in offering the burnt-sacrifice, was one of Likhitu’s dis- 
ciples. A law work, known by his name, is attributed to Likhitu. 

SECTION XXXVI. 


Two or three pooranns describe the person of this sage : the Pudmn poorantt men- 
tions him as'an old man, in the dress of a yogee. Mureechee was his father; his 
wife Ayntee invented various religious customs known at this day among the Hin- 
doo women. One of his diciples, Aknnayn, is famed as an excellent chanter of the 
vidus at sacrifices. 

This philosopher taught the necessity of ceremonies, as well as of divine wisdom ; 
but forbad his disciples to seek for a recompense from works ; further, that God was 
not a being separate from his name ; that taking to himself his own energy he creat- 
ed the universe; that being nil- wise, he could not be disappointed in his decrees ; 
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tint creation arow by degn^a, not all at once ; that evei^ aepamte existence had a 
.earietj of usei ; that the i^orks of God were wonderful and indescribable : thejr arose, 
tiM^^sted, tli^j>eriBhed ; that thej contained properties leading to truth, to rest- 
Tiriyfr^ and tol^rkness; that God was a visible being, not composed oT the pri- 
mtiy eleinents, hnt a mass ofglorj ; that creatures were formed in immediato con- 
nexion with their future merits and demerits ; that absorption consisted in the enjoy- 
ment of undeeaying pleasures. Two works are ascribed to this sage, one of the 
smriteos, and a compilation from the rig vedd, on the ceremonies called AshwOlayunu 
GrihjR. 

SECTION XXXVIl. 

PHrmhArH. 

In the Padmn and Brdmhn-voivrirttd pooranhs this philosopher is described as it 
very old man. in the dress of a mendicant. His father’s name was Shnktree, and 
his mother’s 11a. He resided at ShrSe-shoiln, and is charged with an infamous in- 
trigue with the daughter of a fisherman; to conceal his amour with whom, he caused 
a heavy fog to fall on the plac^* of bis retreat.' Yddn-vyaso, the collector of the 
>dd s, was the fruit of this debauch. 

The doctrines embraced by this philosoper were the same as those afterwards pro- 
mulgated by his son, and which form the system of the vddantu school. Purashuru 
had 15,000 disciples, the chief of whom were Idhmnsenu, andUrnvindu. 

SECTION XXXVIIT. 

Gurgil, 

A few particulars respecting this sage are scattered up and down in several poo- 
ranus. He is said to have been born at Mil’hila, and to have performed his devo- 
tions on the banks of the Gnndnkee. He was a follower of Kopilfi, the founder 

of the Sankhya philosophy; but added to the opinions of his master, that the man 
who was animated with ardent devotion in his religious duties, whatever opinions he 
embraced, wonld obtain final emancipation. 
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BBCTtON XXXIX. 

KooVhoomee. ^ 

Several pooranfis describe this sage, born at Bndttrikashrainn,* ud living at (Sav 
dhara, as a tall man, advanced in years, dressed asa mendicant. His fiitber, Narajono, 
was a philosopher; and his son Kootsfino wrote a small tract on the iNiles of poetij. 

Koot’hoomee taught, that God was visible; that he who sought emancipation must 
practise the duties incumbent on a person in a secular state till the age of fifty; then 
retire to a forest, practise the five modes of austerity, and offer a constant sacri- 
fice with clarified butter, fixing his mind on God. He further taught, that God 
created the world in immediate connection with works of merit and demerit; that 
the vddu existed from eternity, and derived its proofs from itself; thi^ttime and space ' 
were invariably the same ; that the body was subject to change ; that the animal spirit, 
and the soul, were immortal ; that instinct belonged to animal life, and wisdom to the 
soul ; that error was not absolute, there being no fault in the senses ; but that it arose 
from confusion in the memory united with conjecture ; that happiness and misery 
were the inseparable companions of works of merit and demerit. 

SECTION XL. 

Vhhwam'itril. 

The Ramayhnu and the Mrihubharutu contain a number of facts respecting this 
sage, the son of king Gadhee. Ramu drew him from his retirement at the Siddha* 
Bhruinri,t the place of his devotions, and placed him near himself. 

This sage taught, that there were five kinds of knowledge, certain, uncertain, 
felse, apparent, similar; that the works of God were incomprehensible, and though 
without beginning, were created, flourished, and then decayed; that creatures were 
possessed of desire, anger, coveteousness, insensibility, excessive passion, envy ; 
that the power and the ^providence of God were wonderful and inconceivable; 

• The JttJfibee hermltegei from bttdSrtt and oibrSintt. + The hermitage of perfection. 
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tM both tbe wiU ud the decrees of Qod were irresistible. He alio taoglit, tlmt 
God wee visible, bat that he was not clothed with a banan bodj, in which we see, 
fin4 Hleehild, then the youth, and then the aged man ; that he was not susceptible 
o^^eeosations common to bodies, but that he was able to perform whatever he 
f&Oee with any of the powers of his body; that God formed the universe by hie own 
will, connecting the fates of men with works arising from the circumstances of their 
lives. The way to emancipation he said, was, first, to receive the initiatoiy incan- 
tation firom a spiritual guide ; then to listen to bis instructions ; then to fix the mind 
on God, and perform works of merit without the 'desire of reward. He affirmed, 
that future happiness consisted in the absorption of the soul i#to the ever-blessed 
Brttffllin. 

Vishwamitru had 10,000 disciples, at the hend of whom was Mitru; who taught 
that the whole of the religion of the kalee-joogh consisted in repeating the name 
of God. One of the smritees is attributed to this philosopher, as well as a work 
in praise of the holy place Jwala-mookhn. 

SECTION XLI. 

J iimSdiigner, 

Accounts of this philosopher, the son of Bhrigoo, are found in tlie ShrSS-bhaghvntn, 
the Ramayunh, the Ekamro, the Nundikdshwhro, and the Phdmd pooranas; he isde* 
scribed as an old man, of the middle size, dressed like a mendicant. He resided at 
Gandharo, and, his wife Rdnooka, had Parnshoo-ramii, the ferocious destroyer of 
the kshntriyus. Among his disciples were numbered Hnddn, Shatyaynna, &c. This 
last perMU is mentioned as the author of the Dhunoorveda-karika, a work on archeiy. 

Jlmndgnee taught, that God was visible, and assumed every variety of form ; that 
future happiness was to be obtained by devotion, assisted by a sight of the image, by 
touching it, by meditation on its parts, worshipping its feet, or in its presence, bow- 
ing to it, serving it firom affection, and giving up the whole person to it. All other 
religious ceremonies he rigected; as well as the doctrine of absorption; he disliked 
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tbe idea oi’loeiugf a distinct existence, as a drop is lost in the ocean : be lacetiousljr 
observed, that it was deJi/j^btful to feed on sweetmeats, but that be had no wish to 
become the sweetmeat itself. He taught the pouranic ateurditj, that Visbnoo formed 
the universe out of the wax in bis ears. — Jumndugnee is considered as tbe^niibor of 
a law treatise, and of another on religious ceremonies. 

SECTION XLIl. 

PoWheenHsee. 

In the Skunda poaAitrar, this philosopher is described as a young mao, in tbe dress 
of B religious mendicant, with arms long enough to reach down to his knees. His &- 
ther's name was Purvutu, and his mother's Devu. sdna ; by bis wife SoosheSla he had 
one son, Gouru-niookhn. He resided at Horiduaru, and taught, that God was visi* 
ble and eternal ; that the universe was composed of uncreated atoms, incapable of ex- 
tension, and that merit and demerit, as well us the universe, were eternal ;* that fu- 
ture happiness, consisting' in unchangeable joy, was secured by attention to religion, 
and by divine knowledge ; that creatures were born in circumstances regulated by 
previous merit or demerit. — Arshnisdno was one of this philosopher's most distin- 
guished disciples. 


SECT16n XLIII. . ^ 

Ushira. 

The Pddmu poorand states, that this philosopher was bom in Kashmeeru ; that 
his father was the celebrated sage Doorvasa ; and the name of his mother Raka. Hia 
wife's name was 11a, and that of his son Vddu-gnrbhu. Yishwa-roopn, whose name 
is mentioned as the priest of Indru, was one of his disciples. Cshira lived as a yo- 
gee at ShrSe- shoilu. 

* It frailbeopioioo of this philosopher, as well as of most of the Hindoo learned men, that bappioessand 
misery srose only ont of humao actions having merit or demerit in them i but that creatures, immediately on 
their birUi,aDd before they have done any thing good or evil, begin to enjoy happiness or endure misery t nnd that 
this is the same if we trace through a person's precediug births up to nndcflnable periods. By these doctrine* 
they were driven to tbe necessity of conclnding, that to men were nttnebed merit or demerit fironi all eternity. 



He tenglit, that the T^dtts were eternal; that Vishooe was not their author, but 
the liret who cheated them ; that they cei^tiied the rule of duty, and that whate- 
T8r Wee forbidden in them was eVil ; that haman actions produced consequences in 
afbtnre state ; that all the events of life were regulated bj the actions committed in 
^ a preceding birth ; that God himself was subject in his government to the merit and, 
demerit of works; that is, he could do nothing for or against his creatures but ac- 
coidih^ to their works; that the gods have no visible form, but are to be worship- 
ped in the prayeiwor incantations of the v6dns; that the way to procure emancipa- 
tion was fay first performing the duties ofa hramhacharw; then those of a secular per- 
•on, and then those of a hermit, performing constantly the 4k‘ifices prescribed in 
the vddjs; and that future happiness consisted in possessing uninterrupted eternal 
joy. 


SECTION XLIV. 

Pr&japutee^ 

The ShivS-dhnrmn, Btyn^ eiyh, and the Kopilfi ooptt-pooranas contain partial ac- 
counts of this sage, who is described as a very old man, with a grey beard, dressed 
ns a mendicant. His fiitber Prnt*hoo dwelt on the banks of the Rdva, the son at 
Hingoola, where, though a sage, he lived a secular life, and reared a fiimily. 

Prujapntee taught, that God was invisible, though possessed of form, and dwelt in 
unapproachable light or glory, as the gods who dwell in the sun are not seen except 
in the r»>8 of glory proceeding from that luminary ; that final happiness could only 
be obtained by those who possessed a fixed mind, and practised uninterrupted de- 
votion; that the souls of the wicked left the body by the vents in the lower extremi- 
ties; those of the pious by the eyes, or by the openings in the head ; and those of 
perfect yogees from the suture of the head ; that final beatitude consisted iu absorption 
igto the Great Spirit. 
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SECTION LXV. 

Nareyongh^. ^ ^ 

In the Skundo poorann^ and the Nondee-bhaihith, this sa^ is deseribediis a veiy 
eld man, in the dress of a yogS. A place at Benares has been named after his lk« 
ther JoiEeSshnvyo, who is said to have lived there as an ascetic. Nare^nnghn was 
boro at Hingoola, but resided at Benares. 

He taught, that^od was visible ; that the merit and demerit of works were insepa- 
rably interwoven with a person’s fate; that from ceremonies arose desire ; from de- 
sire, anger ; from anger, intoxication of mind; from intoxication, forgetfulness ; from 
forgetfulness, the destruction of wisdom; and from the latter, death, in one of its 
eight forms, viz. disgrace, banishment, &c. He traced time from moments up to the 
four yoogoB ; described the sins which produced the different transmigrations ; laid 
down seven modes of ascertaining truth ; taught that God produced the universe by 
bis command, and united the fiites of|men to works of merit and demerit ; and that 
by a progression, through ceremonies, the devotee would arrive at perfect abstrae* 
tion, and then obtain absorption. 


SECTION LXVl. 

ChyoHnH, 

The D6vS*bhagavutu and the Pndmn poorann give something of the history of 
this sage, describing him as a young man, in the dress of a mendicant, living on the 
banks of the Ynmoona. Boudhaynnn was his father; his mother’s name was K6- 
beerdhanS.— ChyvOnu seems to have entertained atheistical opinions. He taught, 
that the world had no creator; that sound alone was God; that the vddn was eter- 
nal, and contained its own evidence within itself ; that happiness and misery arose 
out of the conduct of mankind ; that the primaiy elements were eternal; that the 
fate of men arose out of works having no beginning; that there were three states 
propet for men^ that of the student, the honsholder, and the hermit; that the four 

Gg 
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degroM of bappiness belonging to" a future state were to be obtained by the perform- 
ance of religious ceremonies ; that this happiness followed the renunciation of works 
and their fruit. — Chyvuuh was the author of a law treatise known by his name; of 
the Yogu-songhita, and of the Acharfi-kodombu. * 


SECTION XLVII. 


Thb sage, the son of fihrigoo, and one of the smrilee writer|||for assisting the gi- 
antSy was devoured by Shiffi, and afterwards discharged with his uriue^ when he as- 
sumed the name of Shookracharyu, and became preceptor to the giants. He was born 
in Ketoomalu beyond Uimaluyh, where he practised his devotions, living on chaff. 


SECTION XLVlll. 

The pouranic writers have given a dlthy account of the birth of this sage, and 
placed deer’s horns on his head. Notwithstanding this approach to the brutal shape, 
he is said to have married Shauta, the daughter of king Lomh-padu ; uiid to 
written one of the smritees : he embraced the opinions of the Patunjuln school. Iha 
fiitker, VibhandukQ, was learned in the samu vedu. 


SECTION XLIX. 

Skal^a^ihtu. 

The Muhabbaruta and Podma pooranu describe this sage as an old 'man, of dark 
comiilezion, habited as a yoges. His opinions were the same as those of Pntniyalee : 
he taught his disciples to devote body, roiud, speech, and their whole existence to 
God ; continually repeating bis name, celebrating his praise, listening to descriptions 
of his qualities, and preserving entire devotion to him. 
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SECTION L. 

MoitrayUtteejfU, 

A friigroeni o^tbe hicitoi^ of this sage, the son of Mitrajnna, 1 have found in the 
Skiindii and Doorvasii-ooktu pooranos, where he is described as a young man, in the 
dress of uyogee. His opinions were similar to those of the Voishdshika school. Kasha- 
krishiin, one of his disciple, is mentioned as the author of a veiy ancient Sungskrita 
grammar. The sage himself wrote one of the smritees. 

♦ SECTION LI. 

ShoonH- sh^phU, 

Three works, the Vaynveeyl pooranu, the Shree-bhagiivOtn, and the Mahabharuta, 
contain fragments respecting this sage, whose lather, Toombooroo, was a celebrated 
musician. Niyntee, his mother, became fomous by the instructions she gave to her 
sex. Shoonn-sh^plih was once on the point of being offered as a human sacrifice, 
but was saved by Vishwamitra. — lletKugh|tbe doctrines of the Meemangsa school; 
to which he added, tliat material things underwent no real change ; that birth and 
death were only appearances. He recommended the life of a hermit after the age 
of 50, and declared that, after completing in a forest the devotions of such a state, a 
person would obtain emancipation. He further taught, that God did not so en- 
tirely plarc man under the influence of works, as that he should not be able to change 
his destiny. 


SECTION LIL 

Y&gnii’parshwik, , 

This ascetic is described in three pooranus as a young man, of light complexion, 
ill the dress of a mendicant. His father Sakyaynnu was a celebrated philosopher; his 
mother’s name Soomutee. lie was born on the banks of the NClrmada, where the 
vaiiu.Jingos are fouud; but lived at Huridward, where he collected a number of dis- 
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dipi«% «Bd dtrec^«d tMr attMtion to what was of constaat obligatioo ; to what wm 
d^^igatory in certain dscuaiBtances, and what might be obtained from certain religi- 
oas actions; he described the effects of the different qualities born with man, and the 
'Wwy of drawing a man bofn with bad qualities into the path of truth; he maintained 
that God was iarisible, indescribable; that in fact the vddn was God; that God form- 
ed creatures in an inseparable union with their future destiny ; that absorption con- 
sisted hi the enjoyment of perpetual happiness ; and that the person who, by works, 
jraised his mind, and fixed it supiremelyon God, would obtain absorption. He wrote 
•no of the smritees, and a work chlled Teert’hu-Nirnoyn. 


SECTION Llll. 

Karshnajinee^ 

Another of the smritee writers, noticed in the pooranos as 'a mendicant, taught, 
that God was a material being, dwelling at the extremity of his works, and giving 
rise to the universe by his own will ; that relmious ceremonies and austerities led to 
fiiture happiness. Many of the opinions of Karshnajinee were like those of the Noi- 
yayihu sect. Some medical information, especially relating jto the pulse, is said to 
hare been given by this philpsoplier. ^ 

SECTION LIV. 

Voij&vap^* 

This sage, descended from Unjira, is placed among the mendicants known by the 
name of Pnrumhungsns ; like them he wore no clothes, nor conversed with men. 
His opinions were similar to those of the Yddanth sect* 

* Wfcll* tbit ilwsIwMsolaKUiravgb the preM,tM learned Hindoo who wai anlttin|t in the werk, nni whn 
i te the eddnatl irct, wm taken ill i the nnthor eieited him, and in cenvemtion, when the cwloni.ef 
SMWaihse of sihriBS • KalSf , to obtain recovery rrom lickneN, wm mentioned, he fapremed bii ab- 

hewenca of takiif away one life nnder (be hope ofrcitorioii; another— hs added, that be knew be aaitv*kaks 
egfeb bedy ito-day^ or MHnomw, or the next doyi that be mnet fo tbroofb ^ ■la-procnred measnre efinf- 
fferlacii that feonxh be WM awai« (bntae w caliaMs, be t$ot^ not rap|HMe(bat a few eonfemieni conld in- 
Eaenee Gad in kb jodipnonl towaida Mmi ttat infect, M woiAd fafiut bnrdon open G od an' WobIS repWithb 
am c- ' fe l t he woold net om K - " s ad dwa, lowrs the rett tnOoth 
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SECTION LV. 

Lokakthee* 

j - . . 

This sage is nentioned in several pooranus al a jroimf man, blind oHSne aye, 
wearing the dress of a mendicant, t His fiiiher, ChlU^lbdtoo, lived at Kanchee; but 
Lokaksbee made mount Shrei-shoila the place of bis devotioM. He taught, that the 
trueshastru substantiated its own legitimacy, and needed notibreign proof; that the 
srorks of philosophers were fuU of contradictions; hence, being liable to error, tb^ 
were obliged to derive their proofk from the vddu. A celebrated verse, often quoted 
by the Hindoos, but difficult to be understood, is ascribed to Lokakshee : 

<< The riilBs an at varianci~-tke amritm an at variaiue. 

He who gives a meaning of hU own, quoting the v^dfis, U no pfailoaopher ; 

True philosopliy, thro' ignorance, it concealed as in the fissures of a rock ; 

But — the way of the Great One— that is to be followed.*** 


The creator, he taught, communicated a power to the universe by which all things 
were kept in existence; he likewise maintained, that God was possessed of form, 
otherwise he could not be light and tlif source of light, as he is described in the vfidus ; 
that all things were subject to the divine will ; that a person should first seek divina 
wisdom ; then join the devout, and recite the praises of God, read the sacred books, 
and excite his passions to a devout fervour. Future happiness he described as peren* 
nial joy, unmixed with sorrow. One of the smritees, also Lobayutuku, one of the 
tuntrils, and an astrological work, are ascribed to his pen. 

SECTION LVL 


The Sktindu and Ptldmo pooranns describe this sage, the son of Gfirgyfi, bom at 
Prnyagu, and residing chiefly at Benares,' as a tall man, in the dress of a yogS. Hie 
opinions were those of the Patonjnlo school. * His son, Xrinovindoo, is. 
asle^ed'in thesamQ vddu. * ‘ . 

* Tbit learaed mannppcanto havebeei^iwatled with the oontmdteMMt airi abrardUlM of tbeBiaHeWrll- 
Ingi. notezneptlSg even the v^dBk T» meet the ebjecHoa— If all are falie, what then are the psipii it'Sa I 
ha addi, the way oftha Great One, or of him whowmiad iiabiorbod la rcUgiOB,aMiihtfi|liwsd. 
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SECTION LVIL 
SoomMoo. 

This sage is mentioned in the Bhaviihjot and other pooranos as a descendant of 
Vfishnht'ha. A work on the civil and canon law g6en by his name. — tie taught 
hii ifi^plest that God was to be worshipped through the incantations of the vddns, 
and that future happiness was to be obtained by acquiring wisdom, and performing 
works of merit. It is difficult, however, to distinguish the opinions of this sage on 
the origin of things from pure atheism. He maintained, that there was in nature 
an uncreated s-rcd, from which all beings sprung, but that their future destinies were 
determined by their own conduct. 


SECTION LVIII, 

JatookUmH, 

This philosopher isdescr.bed in two of the jfboranus as a mendicant of middle sta- 
ture, and of dark complexion : his ffither*8 name was Ashwiilaynnu ; his son Bhiidrtl- 
vanna is mentioned as a religious writer. Jatookumu was born in Kooch- Fdharn, 
and F^ied at ChQndru-ShAkhnra. 

He taught, that God was possessed of form ; and yet, that he was not to be con- 
ceived of; that he was unchangeable, and ever-blessed ; that the reality of things was 
discoverable by five kinds of proof; that the world consisted of matter partly eternal 
and partly created; that space, time, &c. were uncreated ;* that creation arose out 
of the will of God, who created a power to produce and direct the universe. lie 
exhorted the person in pursuit of future happiness, first to think on God, then to lis- 
ten to discourses on the divine nature, to speak of God, and to have the mind filled 
with thoughts of him, which would be followed by absorption. — One of the smritees, 
and a compilation on military tactics, are ascribed to this sage. 

• PSarbS-jlinft, one of ihe diKlplct sf thb Mf Sf cooteoded, that*nakiBC aay (hiag beiide God eiefwU, VM 
<0 Bttkc nore tlua oae God, , „ 
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SECTION LtX. 

YayanU, 

1 have extracted a fragment respecting this philosopher from the Pudma pooranu 
and the Yogu-Vashist’hu-Ramajanfi, in which he is described as a tall joung man, 
dressed as a mendicant. His fiither*8 name was Oorooloma ; his birth-place Gandba ; 
and the scene of his devotions, the side of the river Nnrmuua. — This sage embraced 
the opinions of the Meemangsa school. 

SECTION LX. 

V^aghtn-padu. ^ 

The Yogn-Vashisht'hd-Ramajnnn, and other works, describe this sage, the son 
of BoudhajQnu and Vipasha, as a very tall mendicant, dressed like an ascetic ; his 
bunch of matted hair as reaching down to the ground, his naila-as growing to such 
a length as to curl round the ends of his fingers; and his feet as resembling those of 
a t^ger.* He is said to have been boriMin the forest of Ekamril; the place ofbis de- 
votions was Jwala-mookhh. From his son, the countrjr Oosheenoru derives its name. 

He acknowledged oiilj nature, or chaos, as the mother of the universe ; and taught^ 
that greatness, t pride, ^ matter, § water, fire, wind, and space, were first created, and 
that firom these arose the sixteen powers of animated nature ; that there was no other 
God but mind, or rather life, but that God was sometimes abstracted from matter, 
and at other times united to it ; that to destrov life for any other purpose than for. 
sacrifice was wholly evil ; and to do it for sacrifice, though commanded by the vddu, 
was partly evil ; that the reality of things was discovered by inference, by the senses, 
and by soands ; that he who possessed the true knowledge of God was in the way 
to final emancipation, and that separation from matter was in reality absorption, or 
led immediately to it. — To this sage is ascribed one of the smritees. Among his 
disciples was OodSechu, the founder of a sect of philosophers* 

• Hence hie mune woe formed oat of vyaghrlk, a fyger, and padtt, a foot. + MBbftt, here fraoilatod 

greatneie, meant, in the Hindoo philoeophical arorkt, intellect. t The word Hhttnkartt, here trandated 

pride, meane comcidyiBai of distinct exhfence. S Or, perbape, the archetypes of organixed matter. 
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^ IBCTIOH LXI. 

:S#iml of iho pooruifit nentioo Hik ligi^ wlio it described m a Baked old bmUs, 
Je dress of a yogS ; his behaviour eoasettmesresembled^at of an iasane'|iertoa ; 
Blj^ttll^tiiiiehe sung; at fnotherdaneedy at another wept, and at other tioWheaiood 
BMmniest. Vilwodokdshwdru is mentioa^ as the seat of his devotions. H e taught, 
that God #as eternal, but that the world was hilse, though God was united to it. 
His other opinions were similar to those of the v^dantu philesophera. 

SECTION LXll. 

The preeedKng sections contain accounts, of the most distinguished of the Hindoo 
sages. It must not be eondu^d^ however, that these are all the learned Hindoos 
India has produced ; these were tie roost ancient of their philosopers ; and the. names 
of BOBse of them are found in the vddlls ; others were the founders of their different 
schools of philosophy, and othm the avowed authors of their sacred and civil laws. 
^ ThO;datSst peflod to which tfaeae accounts can.be supposed to reach, is thecommence- 
ment of the hilee joogo; after this a number of celebrated metaphysicians,.poetB, 
and phihilogista appeared at the courts of the Hindoo roonarchs, and threw a lustre 
on the periods in wbidi th^^ lived. 

Tht natbor, at one timo Was disposed to fonn\he following theory respecting the 
progiessof the Hindoo literature : as the original^vdda is called by a name which im- 
pKea that it was revived by tradition,* and as the doctrines taught in the six schools 
of philosophy are believed to have been founded m the Rphorisms (sootrns) received 
l^tnidlitlon f rom Kopiln, Goutomu, Putnnjnlee, Kunadn, yddn>\yaBd, and Joiminee, 
he.cail^ipctBrsd| 'that about the period of the rise of the CSrecian philosophy, several 
.wise moBjdSte.pp among the Hindoos, who delivei^ certain dogmas, which were pre- 
served dyr iwg a cortidf giiih oown peitod as sacred traditions. For the most ancient 
of these dogmas no jpum^ was found, and they were called the vddo ; the othen be- 

• Ssc page SSI. 
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luiowii hf the munes ortbe tiz ngM zbove-ttHiiUoMd. Down to tUt ptvfa^ 
hefopposed the vdda and the dorihanot to have eziated only in the Hgringt of these 
ancient sages } hot that at length men arose, who adopted these aphorisms as first 
prineipiesy ettablilhed schools tn which they were ezplaiiied, and firom 'whence were 
prtomnlgated certain tyotems of philosophical opinion s from this time these systems 
being committed to writing, dispotations multiplied, tUl, amidst these confused ape- 
cnlatiotts, it becaihe impossible to fix any standard of opii**on.-— At lepgth, a learned 
and most Uidafiiiigable mao, Dwoipayoml, collected a heterogeneous* mass of mnle^ 
rials, the opinions and effusions of different philosophers, and, haring arranged thtm 
as well as such a chaos could be arranged, he called this compilation ‘‘ the oAfd.*’ 
According to this reasoning, the daishfious are more ancient than the compilation bf 
Vddfi-vyasfi, called the v£dfi| but as the Hindoo learning waa then in its wane^ thin 
compilation was soon renerated as the self-evident word proceeding opt ntf tho 
mouth of BKimhu;** and it was declared to be a very high crime tor these sacred 
writings to be even read in the ears of a aboodrlt. 

We moat not suppose, that Yddo-vyasu indnded in his compilation the works of 
all the philosophical sects : he contented himself with inserting those of the sect to 
wiiich he himself was attached, the vddanto. The dursbanus and the smriCees 001*1 
dently form a body of writings distinct tromtbevddto; thoogb passages are to bo 
Ibnnd in the vddus tovouring every philosophical speculation profiissed among tba 
Hindoos. The modem Hindoos believe, that the v(dfi is the source of all tbe abaa* 
tros, just as an illiterate Englishman might suppose, that eveiy part of EngUsb learn* 
log came from tbe Encyplopedi^ 

Had not the author been afraid of wearying the patience of his readers;^ he might 
liate given similar accounts of many other Hindoo writers, snchasKrfiCoo, one of 
the seven sages, and author of ^tain formulas used at sacrifices; Yfimfi, Author of 
one oTthe smritees ; PMshooramfi, the son of Jumudognee, author ofi work on tbd 

* Vb pwcelve Ikeprspriotr of (Us epithet, tho rauler needoolj oasS|sillr. Colebrook^i vorj Issi^ 
ftissr. If 


Uk 
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, UM of 4lie bovi oad likewise avei^ied his fiithiRr's death bj the destraetion of 
' the iOOOHuraied fiijoonfi; VishwdahrftFat the father of KoovCra, Ravdnd^ aa4 otbw 
fianle, who wrote rules for the periodical ceremonies called yrutn; Yof^j^^^agidl* 
?tikjri» author of a law treatise; Shaudil^, fihor^waja, yatsyu, and others^ 
Mtbora of eertaiib^nealefies, and foramlas relating to bramhinical ceremonies ; 
&t*hinri^ and OndhS-momiee ; p6vhldy author of a law treatise ; Sh&ottkS, Shhnilkidlli 
andSdiiathni; Asooree, a smriiee writer; ¥orhoo, author of a piece on the sanhhj^ 
jdriloaophj; Markftnd6jrtk,apooranii writer; Doorvasa^ a most irascible sage, author 
ofa work similar to the smritees, and of an ooph- pooranh ; Oosbhna ; Galdv6, author 
of remarks on altars for sacrifiees, &c. ; Moudgftl/a, writer ofa work on the different 
casts, and theii duties ; Javalee, JSiihoo, and SandoSphnee; Ushtavukrfi, writer of 
a sSoghita ; ClobhiHk, author of some aphorisms relative to certain ceremonies in the 
vddi ; Shfirhbhhngii, the writer of precepts on the duties of different classes of men ; 
Bbagooree, a smritee writer, as well as the author of a grammar; M^dhhso, who 
wrote on BhughvhtS, as the representative of matter ; RichSekb, and Kiinwb ; Dwoith, 
author ofasmritue, called Dwoitn-nirnhyfi; Trith, Narayuafi, Sav6rn&, Shhnatkoo- 
Biarn, Ghritukoushikb, Ktushikh, Ofirbfi, Vradnk, Vyaghrobhootee, Jfii'dtkaron, 
Dhoumyd, S(»ote6k6, DoorbaU, Akhfindfiid, Norfi, MrikSndoo, Vfinjoolji, Manddvyfi, 
Urdhfishira, Oordfi-padh, Cmboobhcgw, Voishampayoati^ Dwidftshfii Soubhfiree, aud 


Most of the Hindoo works on grammar* and ethics, as well as their poems, appear 
more modern than the v^dos, durshontts, and smrit ees. We shall conclude this chapter, 
by noticing very briefly the most distinguished of the Hindoo learned men in these 
lower departments of literature. 

jPaninee, the celebrated grammarian, might have been placed among the Hindoo 
•ages ; bgt 1 have not been able to discover the period in which he flourished. The 
Mi'ihdshu grammar, now eitinct, is almost the only one joaentioned as more ancient 
than Paninee’s. Sdrvvu-btirmaehaiyrQ was the author of the Kulapu, a grammars en- 
larged by Doorgfl-singho, end now used in many parts of India. KrumodSshwiird 
V Ferbspi granoiBr may hare h«ea coeval vlthttc r^dfii beioc ose of the ftnctti, or appeodaot Kieacek 
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wrote ihe iSiiiliiliiptO'iBrn, anoAar. weU-known ^mmar; atad JoomarS atioteer« 
dSatiiifi»tliad bjr bit hane. Wa might add Vopa-ddrfi, the author of tha Moogdbo- 
l^adhdi apd Buuij others, for tha Hindoos can boast many vei^ able philologtsts. 

• At tha head of the Hindoo poets, must be placed ValmSku, tha aUtl^ of the Ra<- 
Oiajunu, written during the litb of Ramu ; and, after him, Vahfi-bbhttn, the author 
of the Kadambdree, a celebrated descriptive poem; and Jnyu-davD, who wrote the 
Oeetn-Govindn, in praise of Krishna. At the court or Vikrfimaditjd we 6nd am- 
nj poets : KaleS-dasa, author of the Hnghoo-vdngsha, of the Koomani-8nmbhRv5,'iii 
praise of Shian, of the Obhignann-shokoontuid, in honour of Dooshmuntri, a king, of 
the Niiloduyn, in praise of king Nulo, of the Hitoo-sfingbani, on the seasons, of tko 
Yikriiniorvdshee, an amorous poem, and of similar works under the names Malovikag- 
nimitrn, and Meghn-doota ;* — BhSi^u-bhootee wrote the Halntee-madhavh, a poaih of 
the same description, and the VSro-chnritra, and the Oottarn-churitra, poems III ho- 
nour of IlamQ ‘i-^Ghatokurpiirn wrote a poem in a most eccentric form, on the rainy 
season, and challenged all the Hindoo poets to write one of equal merit. Kalwdasd 
accepted the challenge, and wrote his Nhlodnyo ;-~Soobilndhoo 'wrote the Vaifiih" 
dfitta, on the amours of a king’s son;— Mnghb, a king, wrote on the destruction of 
Shisboo-paln, &c.; — Bharftvee wrote the KirataijoonSeyfi, on the wars of the Pan- 
ddvhs; — Shreehtirshd wrote the Noishddhii, on the adventures of Nfi!d, a king 
Bhnrtree-Hdree wrote the Bhfittee, on the exploits of Ramfi, and the ShutQkd, oneof 
the best poems in the language; — Mooraree-Mishrti wrote the Unnrghyli-ragbiivh, in 
praise of liamii; — Pokshiidhui-d-niishru wrote the Prustinnd-jraghdvii, a similar po- 
em;— Bhanoo-dhttd-mishrd wrote the Rusa>mnnjhrS5y an amorous poem: — Krishiifi- 
mishrd wrote the Pinbodhd-cbtindrodhyd, a philosophical poem. Umdroo wrote the 
&mdroo4hDtiiku, a love song :—Kdvirajd wrote the llaghuvd-pandovsiyn, on Ramn, 
Yoodhist’hird, &c. 

The Hindoos have had many writers on ethics also ; among the most celebrated 
were, Marmmutlliu-bhbttn, who wrote the Kavyo-prokashd; and YisKwfi-nat’hii- 
kuvi^^jD, who wrote the Sahityn-dorpund. 
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Their MtfOBomieBl writere here not beenlhv : SodrfS wrote the S58r^-itddkia« 
t&; BhedLoncluifTh, the SiddheDth-thiroahnee, and the LwUvftta; VhettmelB* 
miahiAy the Serh*ttthijihr8S : VorahachaiTik Bb Vfirahh*attiighite ; Govinda-nindttv 
the 8hooddhee<^laSfiika PaJntt-navfl, the^hd3?find<deSphkft; Narajrhiitt.|ldhwM, 
the Bhehtikd-ttttwanttt; Bhttttotphitt, the HoraahhUpftnchaahilui;^ IUntt*doirhgnh| 
Bie llocddiort&-chintaittfin6iii yttahi8ht*i^ wrote a aihi^ita known bj hii own naiii% 
and ao did Ifftkhriindtt ; ShrS^pHea, the Biitna-malaif SkhtanfindH, the Bhaawitg | 
BflglraeahiidMy the Totiahfr4&Uwh| and Kd?h]h-ramtt>theGHImtii-njh* 



CHAPTER V. 


Hindoo fFriiingt, ^ 

^ ^ SECTION I. 

THE Hindoos arrange tlie whole of their learned worliw under eighteen headSy 
and speak of them as embracing eighteen kinds of knowledge. 

Theybirr rddos, vi*. the rik^ the jfjoosh^^the sama, and the dt’hnrra. 

Theybur oopo-vddas, compriae the ajoo, on the science of medicine, drawn from 
the rig-vddo ; thegandhanro, on music, from the samu-vddn ; the dhanoo, on militaijr 
tactics, from the jhjooah, and the silpn, on mechanics, from the ht*hurva. 

The iix ungua, vin. shikshyh, on pronunciation ; knlpn, on ceremonies ; Tyakoronn, 
or grammar ; chundn, on prosody and verse; jyolisho, on astronomy ; and nirooktfi^ 
an explanation of difficult words, &c. in the v£du. 

The four oopan^js, viz. the pooranns,.or poetical histories; the nyaya, orethiea; 
the mSBmaogsa, on divine wisdom and on ceremonies, and the dhurmo shastra^ or 
the civil and canon laws. 

The author has prefixed to the succeeding account of the Hindoo writings, ar- 
ranged under their appropriate heads, lists of all the works in each department of 
literature, so far as collected by the College of Fort-William, by II. T. Colebrobke, 
Esq. and by the Society of Missionaries at Serampore. The author is awar^ that 
there will be little in this assemblage of names either to amuse or inform the read- 
er; but he thinks he can hardly give any thing, more likely to convince the reader 
of the extensive nature of the Hindoo literature ; and he has added explanations, mi 
tar ms he could obtain of the leading subjects embraced by each treatise* 
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Bscnoilti. 

Xis^ o/tThOitei mw ihi head Vkdd, 

The whole v^do li dirided into three parts : the m&ntt As and ganAsi or prayervi 
hymns, &c.— the theological part, called the brambAao ; — and the gnann, or philo# 
sophical kandu ; beside which, many selections have been made from the Veda by 
different sages. The' author, as (hr as he has been able, has arranged the following 
treatises in this order ; though he fears that some errors may have crept into his ar- 
rai^ement 

A dif bion of the contalnlof (ginli, nSatrS) bymne, praycn* Arc. 

Kig'Tdda^-sAnghHa,* part of the rig-vddo. 

Kig-vddeeyAog*pAdAog,t prayers, &c. from ditto. ^ 

ApuftAmbA-pAdashtfikA, prayers, dec. by ApAstAmbn, from ditto. 

ArAnyA-pAnchokA, first prayers, &c. from ditto, in five parts. 

ShAlApAt'hA, rules, prayers, &c. from ditto. 

A comment on the rig-v^dA-fhnndA. 

YAjoor-vddA-sAnghita, with a comment. 

ArAnyA-ganA-nAddhAtee, diiwetions for chanting in forests, from the yAjoor-vAdA. 
ShooklA yj^oosb-sAnghita, part of the white yojoor-v^dA. 

ShooklA yAjoosh-pAdAng, ditto. 

Vajosun^yh-sunghita, ditto. 

KrishnA-yAjoosh-sAnghita, prayers, dec. from the black yAjoor-v^dA. 
KrishnA-ytyoosh-pAdAng, ditto. 

OitorAyu-sanghita, a collection of pfeiyers, dec. from the ynjoor*vAdA. 
ToittirSeyA-sunghita, from ditto. 

Ondgal^itwA, hyndis from the samA-vAdA. 

Aranyfi-ganA,| ditto, to be chanted in forests. 

OohA-ganA, ditto, ta be sung with pbstraction of thought* 

SamA-vAdd-aifinyA-ganfi, ditto to be chanted in forests. 

* The eomplcte coUectioa of prsven in eaoh if catted its lAaglitB. f from ameaMMta 
efvene. < Oaoh, a hynui or seog. 
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F&dS-ttobhtt, hjrmns'from the samil^vlda. 

AlAhaoamiia*|ittdSag, from the samh-v^da. 

. 6Bmh«?6dfr^ttnrarchikn| the last manti^ of thla t^q. 

Samn^T^db-vishwa-gand. , 

Stotrtt-jhgnQka, hjmna sung while the clarified butter is poured,^ the fire. 
Ctiriktfl.stotrfi-jafDDlCa^ bjrmns from the samii-v^dfi. 

Prhstotrfi jhgnfika, ditto. 

Yrihun-rnnha-nandeekn, prayers, See. from ditto. 

Saptfi-WBhtk-Btotrii'yiigtiiika, Beveti divine hymnB from the 8amfi*y^dS. 
Ct*h&nra-Tdda*B.Jighita, pray ere, &c.from the fit*hfirvfi. 

The Bnunhiinii, or Hieolofieal parts of the V^dB. 

Big-v6dd-bramhfinfi, and its comment. 

Y(ijoor-v£da-bramhuna, and its comment. 

Sanid’V^dd bramhfinh. 

Ut’lihrvh-vedfi-bramhunu, and its comment. 

llig-v£dfi-vidlianii*-vrihat, an explanation of the rig-Tfidh-bramhona. 
Arsh^ya-bramhuuu, a part of the rig-vedfi. 

Ugnee*bramhfinn, rules for burnt-sacrifices, from the rig-vSdii. 
MadhyOndino-braraban'i, a part of the rig-vddfi, with a comment. 
Bddhoo-gribti-prnv >^6haiiri-vidhee,f rules towards a bridcipart of the rig^vddd. 

Kig- v^danoo-vyukhya, a comment. 

Niuibadit^a, part of the rig-vedfi, with a comment. 

Koondfi-mfindnpfi-vishayfi, part of ditto. 

Yfignu^prayushcbitta-vivariinfiji-Bhroutfi, part of ditto. 

Ar urt'biBa-yugnuka, part of ditto. 

NStee-mfiojuree-rig-v^du, duties prescribed in thi^ v^dfi. 

Krisinghp-tapinoc, from the rig-v^dil^ with a comment. ^ 

Prfipat’hiikii-grfihfi'kandii, part of the rig-y6dfi. 

Tishwnjidatiratrfi, instructions respecting two sacrifices known by the names vishwu- 
jit, and fitiratru, from the ynjoor-vddd. 

* VidhaaK, law. t B&dhoo, a wife } fiihh« a home; pdihBihilith, to eater 3 vidhee, a law. 

t Frajttshchitttt, atoncBcat; viThriin&i account, ^ 
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Go|MAI-tepiiM«*iii351ii, a part ofthe ' 

yttjoor-v^dll«8ibifiluurQ*-f5n8-ptttee. 

SbSSigril-pQriililtlitoHiluUgaee-Blirottt^aBappaiidizi on the Butina oftffeiiigaik8fciilV 
. kottii from ditto. ^ 

inign6-tlhitftt-8oodha-nidhee, part of tlio ytijodr-v^dd. 

ToittirSyaaiitaLfrjf rules, &e. from the black jt^oor-v^dk. " ^ 

ToittirSeyfr-bramhnnii, rulei from the yfjoor-rkda. 
y ddtim-bramhliak, a part of the jr^oor« v6da. 

Kdnopita-bramhkntt, ditto. 

Oitardjfr-bnunbuno, ditto, with a comment. 

JSramhonh'p&nchfrbn, ditto. 

Shvana-kandd, rules respecting the dosiag ceremonies at sacrifices, from ditto, 
yishwa-prkkaahn, a part of the yhjoor-vd^. 

Cgnisbtomfi-pfiddhatee, part of ditto. 
yoishwanbrSju-ybgntika, part of ditto. 

Koondo«dyot&-BbtSekh4 P^^^ of ditto, on sacrificial pits, with a comment. 
Sangskaro-ganft'pfitee, par^ ofthe ynjoor-v^du. 

jE)eshadh/aj5, part of ditto, with a comment (bhBsbja,]^ and another on the bhasb^n. 
A comment on the Kfirmo-pradsSpfi, part ofthe rr^'oor-yddd. 

!rriratra-^agQfika,|| part of ditto. 

Tagnfikalakbjfi-homu-poddbiltee, ditto. 

D^vn-jagnikfi-bhashyo-jfign&ka, ditto. 

Yi&gnfi- thntco* soodha-nidhee-knodu, ditto. 

Y djoor-v^dn- bramhunn* bhashjffi. 

Samn- vidhanfi* bramhfinfi, explanation of the bramhonlS. 

Stir yds wn-bramhnnu, ibrms from the samS-yddd for the sacrifice called Sorvoswn, in 
which the rogral sacrificer offers all his wealthy and the taxes of his kingdom fi>r 
six months. 

Chnndogyii-bramhfinny rules from the samn-yddfi, with a comment on ditto. 

* Mr. Colcbrooke hu trtnMtted dingskiie, by thy word ■•erammt. t See a foUowiog pars- 

grtph on the dlvblons of tbe Ttd&. % Bft, with } and tSSka, n conuncnt i Bhatbytt ligoifici 

< a coffliaeiit by a difiite Mge ;'sad tfikti s cooneat by a hamaa writer. f Yttgidl,'a Mciifiew 
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Samo-v^-graliS*«sltaBtee, hymns, &c. for removing the influenoo of an evil planet. 
Soorytt-shhthkfl,f part of the samft-v^do. 

ArhnSjn, paif of ditto. 

Somn-sangiko-phdhart'ha, instructions respecting sacrifices with the juice ofthe moon- 
plant, from the samo-vddft. ^ 

Cgnishtomfi-samh-ySguaka, rules respecting a sacrifice called fignishtomh. 
Bramhand-chundhsee, rules for poetical measures. 

Ut*harva*v4dh-mfingfilh«kandd, apart of this termed me propitious, inoppositi* 
on to those parts termed sauguinaiy. 

Ut’hiirvd-tapinee, devotional forms} from thefit’hdrvd v^do, with a comment. 
Pra^ushchittD-konda, a part of the fit’hnrvfi-vddd, relating to expiations* 
Shroutn-yi^ndka, on the sacrifices commanded in the vddo. 

Vdsd.bramhdna. 

Bramhund-punjika, a directory regulating the times for different ceremonies* 

Jyotee, rules for sacrifices. 

Pratishakhyn-sQtSSkd, a comment on the shakhas of the vddh. 

Shiksha, rules for chanting the v4dd. 

Apdstombu-bramhdna, rules by this sage. 

Ctiriktd-yngndka, an appendix on sacrifices. 

Oottdrd-tapineo-vivdrdod. 

Chdndd, on the poetical measures of the vedd. 

Bramhdnd-muntrd, theological instructions and prayers. 

The Philoiopbical treatiseg, or Oop&nUhtidB. 

*yrihddardnyiikopanishad, a part of the rig-v§dd, with a bhashyh and tSeka. 
Shw^tashwdturopdnishdd, ditto. 

Tdjoor-vidopnnishdd. 

^Oitardyopunishnd, with a comment on ditto, and anothef on the bhashyd, from the 
black*yhjoor*v£dd. 

* QrahdyS planet. t Sh&tdkfi, abandred. 

t The oopuftnB, partly deTotlonal and partly phiiowpbieal, li another diviiioD of tbe vddtt} the dCTOttOBSl 
rapecu tboM parU whish teacb the aronhip of Qod ia wDe TmUe form with the mind only. 

li 
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Pon Aliay fagj».MhiH)M»m58maiigia. MSmaagM signifiet a d^iiion after weigii- 
ing eyidence on both lides. 

BoiidliajbnI^ft-ibool1dUm6niang8a*ifaronUI>jiigii&ka* 

Yfitee-sfiDgskarfi-nimi!^, initiatoi^ forms for a diiadS. 

JUUmDfi-nimdj'tt^iprfilei for lacrificing* 
littglioo-pddmti-Dabhee, a brief treatise by Pttdai&-Nabhee. 
Fttriishooramee-p&ddhdtee, a treatise by Parnshoquamd. 

Bbilvi^swamee-bliiubyii, a comment by Bhftvft-swamee. 

Kiilpii-yyakfaya, account of the y^dn-khlpus. 

Roodrh-phddhi&tee, a treatise by Roodrm 
jSamii-yedti-pi*nyogn, rules from this y^da. 

Grifayn-sootrd, the duties of particular classes of bramhhns, with a comment. 
Yhgntiisootrh-karika, rules for sacrifices versified. 

Kandanookrfimfi-moolu, text of a treatise on sacrifices, With a comment on ditto 
(bhashj^u) and a comment on the bhash^fi. 

Shrvfitomookhu-sootrci-jagnn, a collection of prayers, maxims, &c. 
Katyayfinfi- 80 otrn>paddbut> e, an abridgment of the forms of the samn-v4dfi. 

A comment on ditto (yyakhya.) 

Chfindogfi-pfirishishtfi, a selection from the samu-vddu, with a comment. 
Samfi-y^dfi-chttndogu-sootrh, axioms from the samfi-v^du. 
Sama-y^da>gobhilh- 80 otrh. GobhilQ was a considerable writer in the samo. 
Samn-y^datirikta-shrouth-yognuka, an appendix to the samfi v^du. 

Poochu-sootrili. Sootru is explained by Paninee, as a lucid interpretation in the few- 
est words. 

Ch&ndra-chooree-shrouth-yngnnka, a collection from thev^dii, by Chundru-chooru. 
Yqoor-y6d!a-viBhwfi-prokashn, explanation of the yhjoor-v^da. 

Sankhyaynna-sootrD, from the ynjoor y4dQ, by Sankfayayfinu, with a comment. 
Sorntt-sootru-shrouto, rules for sacrificing with the juice of the moon-phut. 
Big-y^du-narayfine^fi, a work by Y^du-vyasa. 

Kig^yddaoookrfifflfinika, a table of contents, with a comment. 
Dhodrttfi-swamee-bhasbya-yrittee, a comment Dhoorttu. 
DhoSrttfi-swBmee-bhaibyd-Btttmkfi, another. 
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Y8fii6«i8&tr3-karika, ob mcrifieei. 

Klkp4lrdee.gwamee-bha8hjrO) a comment on ditto by Kopordee. 
Kandaoookrama-m531a-bhaehyQ*Tiviir&Qfi, text, comment^ and explanation. 

Ptbhoo-bdndliD^pFttyogd-bliaehjS, rnles for binding animali for sacrifice* ^ 

PrayogQ'Sara-jdgnaka-Bbroutaj the essence of the prfijrogfis* 
Bhfivfi'Swamee-khlpfi-yiTfirfina-jngnhka, on the v^dfi-khlpfis, 
Bhavee-prayoshchittfi^prayoga-jognaka, rules for atonements for expected offences. 
Souma-prayogh-yognhka^ on sacrifices with the juice of the moon -plant. 
Stirvntomookha-Bofitra-yhgnn, on the first ceremonies at sacrifices. 
Dhrshnpoumn-masfi-prQyogh-krama-yngnhka, on sacrifices at the full and new moon. 
Nirookth, an explanation of difficult and obscure texts. 

Nirooktfi-dSephnee, a comment on the above. 

Nighiinta, a glossaiy. 


SECTION 111. 

Difficiflties in obtaining the Hindoo Bhaatr&s;— Existence of the V6dhs proved ; — profonod reverence for 

these treatises. 

THE difficulties attending first attempts to obtain from the bramhuns a knowledge 
of their shastrus, were no doubt very great. 1 iiave been informed, that the endea- 
vours of Sir William Jones, and others, were at first every where resisted. This 
will not appear wonderful, when it is considered, that the shastras denounce the hea- 
viest penalties on a bramhnn who shall teach the knowledge of the sacred books to 
persons of low cast. Yet this reserve has at length been so completely overcome by 
the perseverance, influence, and the gold of Europeans, that the bramhuns will now, 
without the slightest hesitation, sell or translate the most sacred of their books, or 
communicate all they know of their contents. The difficulty lies more in the scarcity 
and obscurity of these works, than in the scrupulosity of the bramhuns, their guardi* 
ans. 

Though it is a tact, that no person at present in existence has seen the whole vd- 
da, yet there can be no reasonable doubt of the existence of these treatises, nor of their 
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lieiBg divided wto iber parts, calM the rtk, theytifootb, the tamft, and the ht'hfirvE.* 
Diatinetporttoai, evidenUjr belongiof toaaehofthese four dmtiont, are in tlieiuuMli 
of Etfrepeans, whom Ih^ have heeii identified, and their contents in sone de- 
IT^ tisainined. Mr. Colebrooke, in his veiy Jearned essaj on the vddfi, has eon- 
|Me1y estahlished this point hy powerful arguments, and bjr giving us large extracts 
from their contents. Indeed, it seems, that by this essay he has laid public curiosity 
so completely asleep, that if a translation of the four v^dos were to be published, th^ 
translator would hardly find readers sufficient to reimburse him for his trouble. 

It is well known, that the bramhuns have more reverence for the v6da than for 
any other of their shastrns.t Two or three causes ^ay be assigned for this : they 
are at present little known, and. ignorance, in this case, is no doubt the mother of 
devotioh ;-^they are declared to be the peculiar inheritance of bramhuns, and are 
kept from the lower casts, so that a shoodrii cannot hear any parts of them repeated 
without incurring guilt ; — they are supposed to be the source of all the shastrus : 
every thing, it is said, is to be found in the vfidu ; — they claim an inscrutable antiqui- 
ty ;--HBiaoy believe them to have proceeded immediately from the mouth of God : the 
vddanta writers say, *<the self-eyident word proceeding out of the mouth of God— 
this is the vddo.*’ 


SECTION IV. 

!piic written by hnmmo avthors to whomfirtt tea|^ 

WHEN we look, however, into the v^dn itself, we find the names of many of the 
writers : hence, says Mr. Colebrooke, ;( ** the names of the respective authors of each 

• ** It appean,** layi Mr. Cojrbroojke, ** that Ibe rik, ySjooah. and lamB, are three principal portioai of tka 
vddli Uwtlfcelt’faftiT&nftiaeoaiaioalyadinilleilaiafoarfhi and that diren aiyiliological poem, entitled Icihuft 
and poonuts, are reekoaed a MppleaSot, and »ach» cwUtnte a flfik vddS.*' 

f Oa ibbiabjectf afriend abwnres, ** Perbapcmocii of fhii may appear more ratioml, if ireconcider the woid 
trddi ai ilfaifylBf kaowledge, or tree Ideas, or philoiophy fa geaeral, and not the booki called eddh." 

t The aatbar doer aot roarrive. tfcal f here ia nock aeeenily for oMkips eweept to Mr. Colebnmko 

kimaelf, for the ate lie baa made of his eaiajr io ihia and the next abeet : — hia readera, he donbta not, will be really 
grailSed by the oiriataace tbna obtaiaed for procarIng a correct idea of thcM uriUaga, vrhicli hare excUpd aacb 
a pntfoand aHentioa. 
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pMWge «ra prcMTTed in the Snookrumnnika, or eiplanatorj table of eontentSi whifik 
hat beea kanded down with Ibe Tddh itself, and of which the anthoritj is onquestion* 
ed.* Accordiag to this index, Vishwamitra is author of all the hymns contained in 
the third book of the rig- v^dh; as Bhuriidwajfi is, with rare exceptions, the composer 
of those collected ia the sixth book; yushishl’hu, in the seventh ; Oritsumadn, in the 
second; VanaD-d^vn, in the firarth; and Boodhot and other descendants ofCtree, in 
the fifth. But in the remaining books of this vddh, the authors are more various ; 
among these, besides Ugustyu, Kushyopn, sun of Mnreechee, Cngirfis, Jumfidugnee, son 
ofBhrigoo, Purashuru, Ikther o^Vyash, Gotdmiiand his son Nodhns, yrihdspntee, 
Narudoand other celebrated Indian sages, the most conspicuous are KQnwfiaod his 
numerous descendants, Mddhatit'hee, dec. ; Mudboochundos and others among the pox* 
terity ofVishwamitra ; Shoonnshdphn, son of ^‘igurtd; KooUn, Hirunynstooyu, Sav- 
yh, and other descendants of Cngiros; besides mhny other sages, among the poste* 
rity of personages above-mentioned. 

It is worthy of remark, that several persons of royal birtK( for instance, five sons 
of the king YrihaUgir, and Trhjynrooiiil and Trashdiishyoo, who were themselves 
kings) are mentioned among the authors of the hymns which constitute the rig-vddo: 
and the text itself, in some places, actually points, and in others obviously alludes, to 
monarchs, whose names are familiar iu the Indian heroic history, 

** The sixth hymn of the eighteenth chapter of the first book, is spoken by an asce- 
tic named Kaksheevut, in praise of the munificence of Swunnyn, who had conferred 
immense gifts on him. 

« The next hymns appknd the liberality of the kings Vibhindoo, Paki&st’hfimfin (son 
ofKooruyanfi,) Kooroongu, Kusoo (son of Chddee] and Tirindira (son of Pilirashoo,) 
who had severally bestowed splendid gifts on the respective authors of these thanks- 

* “ It appenri firom a pasnfe la the yiJfijrBvilaiS, ai aliorrom the V^dfidSSpD, ombridged eommanlar/ oa 
the YaJttiaad;CC,atirellai fnmitbe Index itMlf, (hat Katya} Boa it the acknowleilKednuchororthe index (othe 
white y Hlooah | that of the rif-? ddB ii aicribed by the commeotator to the aame Kary ay BaS, the pupil of Shoa- 
oBkB.** 

t ** Tint sf the aame, aai profesiter of (he rate ef kings called children of the omoi.** 
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giriogf . 1 b the third dupter ef the eeBie book, the leventh hymn oomaeBdi^lke 
geBemitj of Troihd&ehjooy the gmideoii of Aliadhatree. The (ourth cbepterNpeBe 
with en invocation contaiBtng^praiaei of the liberality of Chitrh; and the loni^ 
hy«B ef the same chapter celebrates Yhrws^ sea of Soosaoshn. ^ 

,, - 4-v 

Among other hymns by royal hatho|raiAB the subsequent chapters of the tenth 
book of the shnghita, I remark one by Mandhatree, son.of Yoovttaasbwfiy and ano- 
ther by Sluvee, son of OoiheSnnra, a third by Yhs<^nnonas, son of RbhidfishwO) and 
a fourth by Prhtardunn, son of Oivodasd, king of Kabhee.” 

. 

Some parts of the v^dh are ascribed to divine persiilpsy and evqn to die one Brttm* 
bh, under ditterent names. Where the auth^ was unknown^ j|»e^COi|q>i)er 
gave to that part or section a divihe origin^yet it cannot be doubted, that the whole 
of the v6dii was written by the persons whd^rere called moonees. 

VyasOi having compiled and arranged scriptures, t]^oJ;onies,'and mytholo- 
gical poems, taught the several v^dns |o as many disciples : yin. the rik to Poiln ; 
the^^oosA to Voisilmpaynnh, and the sarnU to Joiminee ; as also the Hfhurv&nU to 
SoomSntoo, and the itibash and pooranfis to SoSth. These disciples instructed their 
respective pupils, who becoming^eachers in their turn, communicated the know- 
ledge to their own disciples; until, at length, in the progress of successive instruc- 
tion, 80 great variations crept into the text, or into the manner of reading and re- 
citing it, and into the no less sacred pr0|ppt8. for its use and application, that eleven 
hundred different schools arose. 

.V 

<< Poila taught the rtg-e^d», or Bli^vrich, to two disciples Bhhkillti and Indrhprh- 
mbtee. The first, also cal^ Buhkfilee, was the editor of a shnghita, or collection of 
prdyers ; and a sakha, bearing his name, still subsists : it is said to have first branch- 
ed into four schools; afterwards into three others. Indrnpramntee communicated 
his knowledge to his own son Mfiodookdyfi, by whom a shnghita was con|piled : and 
from whom one of the sakhas has derived its name. Vddd-mitrQ, surnamed Shakulyd, 
studied under the same teacher, and gave*a complete collection of prayers : it is still 
extant; but is said to have ^en origin to five varied editions of the same text* 
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otbtr and frindpal uUim of the rich are thoie of Ashwahjanoimd Sanhli^ 
yMf or parht^ KonibStokSS; bat the Yiihnoo poorana omiti ihem, and inttmataii 
Alt St^pSdrntei a pupil of lodrupromoteei gare Ae third yaried edition thia 
teactoy and was a^ the author of the iNirooktdi if so, he is the same Wiw Yaikfi. 

, i!*r 

Tbeji^kf in its origw form, was at first taught bj yoishiimpa 3 riinii to twenfy- 
■seveii pnpilsi The white was taught by Yagnfiwfii^^jb to fifteen pupils, who* 

founded as many schools. The most remarkable of which are the sakhas of Kfiawfi 
and MadhyUndinu; and, next to Aeaiy those of the JavalDS, Boudhayuniisy and Ta- - 
plin9ytts. The other branches of the yhjoosh seem to have been arranged in several 
classes. Ti&us the Chfirfikfisylk students of a sakluiy so denominated from the teacher 
of it, ChhrSlcS^ are s(|t6d i^^cluding ten subdivisions ; among which are the Kut'hfiSy 
or disciples of Rht’hn, a pupil of Yoishfimpaynnu as also the Shw^tash^thrusy Oopfi- 
munyfivus, and Moitrayttneeyas : the last mentioned comprehends seven others, la 
like manner, the ToittirS^nkns are, in the first instance, subdivided into two, the 
Oukhydytts ind Ghandik^yos ; and these, last are again subdivided into five, Ae Apus- 
' tombdSyfis, &c. Among Aem, Apasthmbo^ sakha is still subsisting ; and so is Atr^ 
yds, among Aose which branched from Ookhd: but Ae rest, or most of them. Ire be* 
come rare, if not altogether obsolete. ^ 

<<goomantoo, son of Joiminee, stodied Ae or Chandogyi^ under bis 

fiiAer : and his own son, Sookfirmiio, studied under the same teacher, but founded 
a different school; which was Ae origin ef two others, derived from his pupils. Hi- 
rtioydnabhu and Poushpitajee, and thence branching into a thousand more. 

The fit'fifinw-vfdft was taught by Soonratoo, to bis pupil Knbdnd’hliy who divid- 
ed it between vfiddrshfi and Ffit’hyfi. The first of Aese has given name to the sa- 
kha stiled DdvfiddrshSe; as Fipp&ladii, the last of his four disciples, has, to the wkh^ 
of the PoippUadees. Another bnuoMib pf Ae at*linrvfinfi derives its appellation from 
SouBok^ the Aird of Fht’hyk's pnpib. The rest are ofless note. 
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1- 'Vj . h' . j '• ^ 

W^ipJX F. , 

DivMoMWfiiekVidll. 

«i the T^dDB area compilation of prayers^ called mnnti^; witfracoHeelionof pre* 
oepts and maxims, entitled bramhflo6 ; from which last portion, the oopaniMdis ex* 
tracted« The prayers are properly the T^dfts, and apparently preoeded^tlm bram* 
httntt. The whole of the Indian theology is professedly founded on the oophnishikda. 
The several sfinghitas, or collections of prayers, in each vddh, constitute the sakhas 
or branches of each ySda, Tradition, preserved in the pooranns, reckons sixteen 
shnghitas of the rig-v^du ; eighty-six, of the ynjoosh ; 4 sr, including those which bran* 
ched from a second revelation of ^his v4do, a hundred and one ; and not less than a 
thousand of t^ samn-v^dd; besideshine of the hfhorvano. But treatises on the study 
of the vddfi reduce the sakhas of the rich, to five; and those of the ynjoosh, including 
both revelations of it, to eighty- six. 

The collection of prayers in the rig^vSdH is divided into eight parts (chiindo^ ; each 
of which is subdivided into as many lectures (adhyayfi). Another mode of division 
also runs through the volume; distinguishing toil books fmondiilQ), which are subdi- 
vided jnto more than a hundred chapters (nnoovaku,) and comprise a thousand hymns 
or invocations (sooktn). A further subdivision of more than two thousand sections 
(vorgfi) is common to both methods : and the whole contains above ten thousand verses, 
or rather stanzas, of various measures. 

p 

The wlute yt^jooih is the shortest of tite rddos ; so fiir as respects the first and prin- 
cipal part, which comprehenda the mnntrus. The sunghita, or collection of pray- 
ers and invocatij^s, belonging to this v4da, is comprised in forty lectures (ndh^yu), 
nneqnally subdivided into numerous short sections (kdndika) ; each of which, in ge- 
neral, constitutes a prayer or mfintrO. It is also divided, like the rig-v6dn, into 
nnoevakos, or chapters. The number of ofwoovakns, as 4bey are slated at the close 
of the index to this vddo, nppears to be two hundred and eighty -six : the number of 
sections or verses, nearly two thousand (or exactly 1987). But this includes many 
repetitions of the same text in divers places. The lectures are very unequal, con- 
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taiiiMg'fim thirteAB to a handrai and neTanteAR •eetioni (knndika|« Tba hhek jfiyooth 
i« .more eopiouril mean, in regaid to montrib,) than the white y djoosh, but lem ip 
than the rig-vddiL ^Its gonghite, or collection of prayers, is arranged in seven books 
(Oshthkn or kandb,) contoining fro|i five to eight lectures or chapters (h^ayn, 
prfisnfi or propatal#}. Each chapter, or lecture, is su|idivided into sections (finoovakfi), 
which age equally distributefl in the third and sixth ibooks, but unequally in the rest. 

The whole number exceeds six hundred and fifty. 

* 

** Not having yet obtained a complete copy of the fonitt-v^dlS, or of any commen- 
taiy on it, 1 can only describe it imperfectly from such fragments, as 1 have been 
able to collect. . A principal, if not the first, part of the samu-v^dfi is that entit- 
led Archikii. It comprise.*^ prayers, here amngfid, as appears from two copies of 
the Archikfi,* in six chapters (prnpat’hfikfi) subdivided into half chapters, and into 
sections (dhahntee); ten in each chapter, and usually containing the exact number 
of ten verses each. The same collection of prayers, in the same order, but prepar- 
ed for chanUag, is distributed in seventeen chapters, under the title of the Grama- 
gdyil-ganh. — Another portion of the samh-vedfi, arranged fur chanting, bears the title 
of Ar&iyii^ganii. Three copies of if,t which seem to agree exactly, exhibit the 
same distribution into three chapters, which are subdivided into half chapters, and 
decades or sections, like the ArciiikS above-mentiooed.j: But 1 have not yet found a 
plain copy of it, divested of the additions made for guidance in chanting it. The 
additions here alluded to, consist in prolonging the sounds of vowels, and resolving 
diphthongs into two or more syllables, inserting likewise, in many places, other addi« 
tional syllables, besides placing numerical marks for the management of the voice. 
Some of the prayers, being subject to variation in the mode of chanting them, ate 
repeated, once or oflener, for the purpose of showing these differences ; and, to 
most, are prefixed the appropriate names of the several passages. — yuder thedeno- 

• ** One Arthem dated nearly two centnriei ago, la 16Z9 Bfimvttt. Thii copy exblbiu tbe further title of Cban- 
dOwe ifinghita.'* 

f ** The nuwtaacieat of thoie in my pofseuioa, It dated nearly three centnrlet ago, fa 1587 SBmvfit.** 

t ** Tbit Arfinytt compriiet nearly three baadred vertm (lamaB}, oraaaetly 890. The Archlkft coatslu twice 
« many, or nearly 600.**. 

J j 2 
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minition of bramliifaiK, whioli ie approprialod to tho leMnd part, or snpplomant of the 
▼ddfi, varioiiB worki have been received by 4|i|lereDt schooli of the samft^vddti.* Four 
appear to be extant; three of which have been seen by me either complete or in part. 
One is denominated Shorvingfsha; probably from its containing twenty-six chapters* 
Another is called CdbhSotfl, or, at greater length, Cdbhoottt-bramhhntt, The only 
portion which I have yet seei^nf either has the appearance of a fragment, and breaks 
off at the dose of the fifth chapter. The best known among the bramhons of the 
samfi vddtt is that entitled Tandyd. The Chandogyd, its principal oopdnishftd, 
which is one of the longest and most abstruse compositions, contains eight chapters 
(prdpatftkas), apparently extracted from some portion of the bramhdnd, in which they 
are numbered from three to ten. The first and second, not being induded in the 
oopdnishfid, probably relate to religious ceremonies. The chapters are unequally 
subdivided into paragraphs or sections ; amounting, in all, to more than a hundred 
and fifty. A great part of the Chaddogyn is in a didactic form : induding, however, 
like most of the other oopdnishdds, several dialogues. 

The Bunghita, or coll< ction of prayers and invocations belonging to the if Air- 
vii/tt, is comprised in twenty books (kando), subdivided into sections (dnoovaku), 
hymns (sooktfi), and verses (rich). Another mode of division by chapters fprnpa- 
tukr.) is also indicated. The number of verses is stated at 6015 ; the sections ex- 
ceed a hundred ; and the hymns amount to more than seven hundred and sixty. The 
number of chapters is forty nearly. The most remarkable part of the fit'hdrvd*v^du 
consists of theological treatises, entitled oapfinishods, which are appendant on it. 
They are computed at fifty -two: but this number is completed by reckoning, ki 
distinct oophtiishiids, different parts of a single tract. Four such treatises, comprising 
eight oopmiishuds, together with six of those before described as appertaining to 
other v^dfis, are perpetually cited in dissertations on the v6dantfi. Others are either 
more sparingly, or not at all, quoted.” 

* “ sir Robert Cbuiben’i copy of the MiiiiK-ved& comprised foar portions entitled GanQ, (be distinct names of 
mblcby according to the list received from bim« are ViganBi Ama, VdgfinB, Oogantt and Ooliytl>gan6. ^Kie Srst 
of tbeie 1 inspect to be (he ArBny B, written in that Ibt Ams ; the last seems to be (be same with that which is in 
copy denominated OobB-ganB.** 
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Solitjecta treited of in the V4dii. 

THE subjects treated of in the vddfi are so numerous, that it is difficult to give 
an analjrsis of them in a small compass : Hymns, addressed to the gods ; to kings in ' 
praise of their munificence ;* prayers, to insure a longand happy life ;^ceremonie8, to 
be performed by a secular person ; —rites, enjoined to hermits and ascetics prayers 
or incantations, adapted to sacrifices, or to be addressed to the firmament, to fire, 
the sun, the moon, water, air, the spirits, the atmosphere, the earth, &c. ; and to be 
used at the sacrifice of a horse for obtaining universal empire dialogues on different 
subjects, — incantations, for preservation from poison, for the destruction of enemies, 
&c. accounts of sacrifices performed by kings; — of ceremonies, performed at the 
consecration of kings; at oblations to the manes ; and on the full and change of the 
moon, &c ; description of the rewards resulting from entertaining an officiating bram* 
him;— method of consecrating perpetual fire; — the ceremony called fignishtomu, 
including that of drinking the juice of the acid asclepias. 

‘‘ Prayers, employed at solemn rites called yngnus,'* says Mr. Colehrooke, ^‘have 
been placed in the three principal vddas : those which are in prose are named ya« 
joosh ; such as are in metre, are denominated rich ; and some, which are intended to 
be chanted, are called samfin : and these names, as distinguishing different portions of 
the v6dhs, are anterior to their separation in Yyasu’s compilation. But the fit’h&r* 
vunfi, not being used at the religious ceremonies above-mentioned, and containing 
prayers employed at lustrations, at rites conciliating the deities, and as imprecati- 
ons on enemies, is essentially different from the other v^diis ; as is remarked by the 
author of an elementary treatise on the classification of the Indian sciences. 

Bach v^du consists of two parts, denominated the muntriis and the bramhnnns ; or 
prayers and precepts. The complete collection of the hymns, prayers, and invoca- 
tions, belonging to one v^dd, is entitled its songhita. Every other portion of Indi- 

« “ The eighth book of the rig>vid& containsa bymo written by a king, in praiie ofhis own mnaiflcence toward! 
a sage whoie incantation! had reitored him to manhood, after be had been netaniorpboied into a iromsa ) ud 
strains of eaidtatton uttered by his wife on the occasion.** 
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sn scripture is ineloded uoder the ganeru^^ad of dirinUjr (brthaaiil}. This com- 
prises precepts, which incukate religious dgties; muM^ which osplaio those pre- 
cepts; and arguments, which relate to th^ologj. But, iq^the preseiAmrniugeiiiSiit of 
the T^dus, the portion, which contains passages called bramhniihs, maaj^ 

which are strictljr prayers or muntrSs. The theology of the Indmn scriptorsi^eoui- 
preheuding the argumentativ^llprtion entitled vddaiita, is contained in tracts deuo- 
ninated oopunishods; some of which are portions of the brahmnnn, properly so call- 
ed; others are found only in a detached form; and one is a part of asuoghita itself. 

The shnghita of the rig-tidS contains mantrhs or prayers, which, for the most 
part, are enc-rsiastiii as the name of the rig-rddfi implies.* 

The y»Joor-v^dH relates chiefly to oblations and sacrifices, as the name itself im- 
plies.f The first chapter, and the greatest part of the second, contain prayers adapted 
for sacrifices at the full aad change of the moon : but the six last sections regard ob- 
lations to the manes. The sulject of the third chapter is the consecration of a per- 
petual fire, and the sacrifi e of victims: the five next relate chiefly to a, ceremony 
called fignishtomfi, which includes that of drinkhig the juice of theacidasclepias. The 
two following relate to the vajfipdyfi and rajdsoSyn; the last of which ceremonies in- 
volves the consecration of a king. Eight chapters, from the eleventh to the eighteenth, 
regard the sanctifying of sacrificial fire ; and the ceremony, named Sootramunee, which 
was the subject of the last section of the tenth chapter, occupies three other chapters 
from the nineteenth to the twenty-first. The prayers to be used at an fishwfim^dhfi, 
or ceremony emblematic of the immolation of a horse and other animals, by a king 
ambitions of universal empire, are placed in four chapters, Irom the twenty-second 
to the twenty, fifth. ^ The two next are miscellaneous chapters ; the Sou^manee and 

# •< Tbe nfiatrfii or prA> en of the are, for the mMt part, eacouiastie, at the aame of this im. 

pllei, rick to load i properly kignifyinf any prayer or bymo, In which a deitj 1* pmited. Ah thote are aiMtlj lo 
vene, tbe ierai 1 >ecoaieaalaa applicable lotucb pawairei of aby vertB, os are reducible to measure accordiuf lo 
the ndipeof p raied y . 4 Tbe tint vBdB, in Vyaitt'sconpilaiioa, compreheodiaj; mowof these texts, is called the 
rifvddtt I or, as ezpreMd in tbe commentary 00 tbe lodex, * because it abounds with neb tezii^rkta}." 

* “ YBjoort Is derired from tbe verb yBj to worship or adore. Another etymolof^y biometimeinniigncd : 

bit tbb Is nwH coailsient with tbe inbjeet 1 riz. (yBguB} lacnflcesi and (homtt) obUtioni to fire.’* , 
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Qfirikn^dktt are eMpletedia two others | and the pooroosbii-iD^dhOi or ceremony 
performed als the type of the all^orical immolation of Naray hnii, fills the thirtieth and 
tfajjii/ofirit chapters. The three next belong to the Sarva-m6dhfi, or prayers and 

oUationa fii>|; unirerial snceen. A chapter follows 4 >n the Pitree-m^dhfi, or obsequies 
ineommemoration of a deceased ancestor : and the five last chapters contain such pas- 
sages of this as are ascribed to Dadhjhk, soWfor descendant of Ut’hiSrvda: 
four of them consist of prayers applicable to various religious rites, as sacraments, 
lustrations, penance, dec. and the last is restricted to theology. The first section 
(finoovakfi), of the black ydjoosh, in this collection of prayers, corresponds with the 
first section (k&ndika) in the white yfijoosh ; but all the rest differ; and so does the 
arrangement of the subjects. Many of the topics are indeed alike in both vedtts, but 
differently placed, and differently treated. Thus the ceremony called rajfisSoyu oc« 
cupies one kandS, corresponding with the eight prushnu of the first book (fishtokn ;) 
and is preceded by two kandns, relative to the vajop^yu, and to the mode of its ce- 
lebration, which occupy fourteen sections in the preceding prfishnu. Consecrated fire is 
the subject of four kandns, which fill the fourth and fii'th books. Sacrifice (hdhwurn) 
is noticed in the second andAliird lectures of the first book, and in several lectures of 
the sixth. The subject is continued in iMseveoth and last book ; which treats lately 
on the Jdyotishtomh, including the forms of preparing and drinking the juice ofacid 
asclepias. Tliefisiiwil^edlia, pree-rnddfifi^ aQdpi(ree-medhd,are severally treated of in 
their places ; that is, in the collection of prayers, and in the second part of this vddfo 
Other topics, introduced m different places, are numerous; but it would be tedious to 
specify them at large. ^ 

A peculiar degree of holiness seems to be attached, according to Indian notions, 
to the iarnU v^ail; if reliance may be placed on the inference suggested by the ety- 
mology of its name, which indicates, according to the derivation* usually assigned to 
it, the efficacy of this part of the v^dfis ip removing siu. The prayers belonging 
to it are, as before observed, composed in metre, and intended to be chantod ; and 
their supposed efficacy is apparently ascribed to this mode of uttering them. 

• •• From tbo root ibo, eoarerliblo ioto ao, sod la, OBa^iifiiiirylof * (o dettro;.* Tbe deriralke U cjrpooaded u 
deaoUBK wmeUiiag * «b|ch d«troji lin. * . , 
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" The WkSttt-vidi, ■• it well keown, Auin t many kMU t>f imprecati^'lbr the 
dMkmctioii of enemies* But it not be iafecred, ^ such ii tbe chief tnl^t 
of the! Tddii ; since it elso contains e 'great number of pri^a for saietj and Ibr the 
mrerting of calamities : and^ like the other Tldhs, numerous hjrmns to the gods, witt 
pmj ri fcs to be used at solemn rites and religious exercises, excepting such as are nam- 
ed^fi.*» 


^ SECTION VII. 

Method of Teading Uie V£dS. 

IN a regular perusal of the v4dd, which is enjoined to all priests, and which is 
much practised by Marhatas and Telingas, the student or reader is required to no- 
tice, especially, the author, subject, metre, and purpose of each mBntrii or invoca- 
tion. To understand the meaning of the passage ie^hoiight less important.* The 
institutors of the Hindoo system have indeed recommended the study pf the sense; 
but they have inculcated With equal strenuousness, and more success, attention to the 
mame of the rtthee or person, bj^bom the^^t was first uttered, the deity to whom 
it is addressed, or the subject to which it relates, and also its rhythm or metre, and 
its purpose, or the religious cer^oi^ at #hich it should be used. Accordingly the 
T^ii is recited in various superstitious modes : word by word, either amply disjoin- 
ing them, or else repeating the words alternately, backwards and forwards, once or 
oftener. Copies of the rig-v6dh and yhjoosh (for the samu-vedh is chanted only) 
are prepared for these and other inpdes of recital, and are called phdn, krhma, jatii, 
ghfinn, &C. But the various ways of inverting tbf| text are restricted, as it should 
appear, to the prindpdi ISdfis ; that is, to the original editions of the rig-v^du and 
^ yhjooBh : while the subsequent Mitions, in which ibe text, of the arrangement of it, 
is varied, being therefore deemed subordinate sakbas,' should be repeated only in a 
Binpltmaiinmr*’* 

• It waiBOt, liaieHi7,bcciaietiiebmbttnwcreRf1uuiiedoftbef£diLi, that they tmaghtitodeBtitoffegsrd 
tbe BawlBg of a paiaiv^ ai of lew iaiportaBce tbaa to know Ibe autbor, tbe meiKi aad tbe parpote of eaeb ia- 
caotaUoBi bBt,lagi?iagiBchadTica, iaisbrtheirldsmaf jm i g y s rUu iccof Iheawaaisgof th<iraoita>wcd 
books nut ta?e been veiy low* 
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SECTION VIII. 

Speidmens of the Jlymm of the samU-vida, 


'* / From the Artinyii>ganil. 

Possessed of innumerable heads, innumerable ejeS) innumerable feet, Brumha 
61 ls the heavens and the earth ; he is whatever was, whatever will be ; he is separate 
from all ; in this separate state he exists in a three-fold form above the universe, tte 
fourth part is transfused through the world : he is therefore called the Great Being ; 
his command is as the water of life; from him proceeded the Viratu-poorooshn;* he 


• The ShrcS-bhagfiv)it& and leveral pnoran'is Urns describe wliat is here called the Vira(fi.pnorooifa&, tTk. 
the whole nnivene existing as (he body of the deity ; in which he dwells as (bcaninatinK s^al : —The upper part 
of his thighs forfi the earth ; his navel (he firmament ; his breast, the heavens ; the higher parts of his body, the hea> 
Tens of the rishees ; the back of his shuulders, the heaven of the pitrees} his neck, the heaven of those who were 
the most rigid ascetics; his head, (he heaven of Brumha ; his breach, the first of the regions below the earth ; bii 
thighs, the second region^ his knees, the third ; his legs, the fourth ; his ancles, the fifth ; th^purface of his feat, the 
sixth ; the soles of his feet, patalfi, or the world of snakes. His mouth, words, (the vidfi) fire and its regent, the 
seven principles of bodies, and the rnles of verse; his tongue, burnt-offerings, food, the water of life, water, and 
the regent oF the waters ; his nose, the five breaths, the regent of air, scents ; bis eyes, every shining substance, 
the sun and mooa ; his brows, the evening ; his ears, the ten regions and their regents, also vneuam and sonnd ; hi* 
■whole body, the excellent part of every thing on earth; his skin, contact, lacrificatand offerlagt; the hair of his 
body, the trees, grasses, &c. ; the hair of his head, |be cloodf ; his bnrd, the lightning ; his nails, the metals ; bis 
arms, the guardians of the regions; his feet, pra3^er,' and preserv^Uon ; Jii* children, &e. ; his anas, death, 
injury, hell ; bis left side, ignorance, and irreligionflis veins, the male and female Hvers; his bones, the monn- 
tnins; his belly, the sea that surronnds the earth; bis miod, religion, Brfimha, and ShivD ; his heart, the rishees, 
Vishnoo, and true wisdom f his favour, religion ; his Frown, irrSligion. In short, Brfimha, Sbivfi, the gods, tlie 
-titans, precious Btobel, men, serpents, birds. Leasts, creepiiif tbinjp, the fipsfirfis, tJie dfifcshfis, the rakshfisfii, the 
bbSutfiSytheilddhfis, whatever passes tliroiigli the waiers, dwells in the enrth, or flies in the air, the planets. Kart, 
the clonds, thunder, lightning, and all that ciiio|iiM>rs the visible universe, are parts of tbe Viralfi'pooronshfi.— 
How ttrikingly data this agree milk a Fragment by Bpictctu*, lately fomd in Herculaneum : Chrysippus, refer- 

ring every thing to Jupiter, maintains, that the world is, as it were, an onimated body, and (hat God is tbe go- 
verning power, and the soul of the whole; that the world is one of tbe intelligent principles, governing in com- 
mon withgods and men. DiogenM* the Bab^louiuo, also, in his book concerning Minerva, asserts, that the 
world is the same with Jove, and that $oomprehends that divinity a» (he body of man does bis soul. A 11 the fol- 
lowers of Zeno, therefore, if the^ have left us any gods at all, os some ofllitb^m basre^eft none, and others have 
taken away many, say, that God is o^e; or, in other words, Uie. universe an^^iti soul: and those who al- 
low a plurality, vary in their statements, bein|f aware, that, if they affirmed the existence of oue God only, they 
might be traduced before the mnltltude as destroyiogTlie gods, by allowing only one universal deity and not 
several, much less all those who are generally held in estimation : while we assert (he existence not only of (he 
gods worshipped by tbe Greeks, bnt also of many more. Besides, they have not thought fir to leav# even (hose, 
respecting whom they agree with ns, in a form like (bat io which they are nniversaily worshipped : for they ad- 
mit no.gods in the resemblance of men, bnt only the air, and (be wints, and tbe astber : so that 1 should confi- 
dently assert, that they are more reprehensible than evea Dingorai : for be bos treated the gods with levity al- 
most, but has not directly attacked them, as Aristozenus bas observed In the customs of tbe Maatlnean ; and iu 
his poetry, be remarks llftigoras bus adhered to the truth, introducing nothing like impiety in any of hli venesf 
l>i:t in the capacity of a poet, speaking with reverence of the ddty.’* 

K k 
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ir the BOiiMi>f virivenil motiSi; heiifiiot from ^^piverfie ; he is the light 

of the ii|oon, of the sue, of the fire, of tlii lightiiie|, and ofdl^hat shines ; the ?4dfi is 
the breath of his nostrils ; the primary elements are his sight; the agitation of human 
aflkirs js his laughter ; his sleep, is the destruction of the universe; in different forms he 
cherishes the creatures, as, in the form of fire, he digests their food ; in the form4)f aii^ 
he preserves them in existenee ; in the form of water, he satisfies them ; in the fbrm 
of the sun, he assists them in the affairs of life, and in that of the moon, he refreshes 
them with sleep; the progression of time, forms his footsteps ; all the gods are to him 
as sparks from fire. In the form of fire,* he cherishes the gods;^ — therefore 1 bow 
to Him, who is the universe; to the gods who dwell in heaven, 1 bow; to the gods 
. who dwell in s^zce, 1 bow ; to the gods on earth, 1 bow ; to the regent of waters, I 
bow; to the gods who guard the regions, 1 bow.’* 

Brnmbfi is tfie life of life, mind of mind, sight of sight,; he dwells in the centre of 
light ; he, without eyes, see^ whatever was, is, or shall be ; without hands or feet, he 
holds every thing, and executes his purposes with the rapidity of lightning ; without 
the appropriatff*members, lu hears an^ tastes of every thing ; becoming the cultiva- 
tor, he tills the ground; becoming the^clouds, he Waters it ; becoming com, he fills 
the creatures. His power is seen in the cooling draught, the burning fire, the scorch- 
ing sun, the cooling beams of the memn ; in the butter-yielding milk ; while he dwells 
in the body, it retains the vital heat ; wfien he retires, it becomes cold ; he preserves 
the life of those appointed to live ; he conceals those who are appointed to be hid ; be 
beholds the world ; he appoints the names and forms of things, and thus makes them 
known ; he who seeks refuge in him, is worshipped by all the gods ; be destroys the 
Bins of such a devotee as fire consumes the cotton thread ; to the holy, he is ever near ; 
from the wicked he isAUfi^^fiff ; he is the source of truth and of falsehood ; to assist 
men in their worship, to hjm hare been assigueA name, form, and place; he who 
takes refuge m him, is a holy person ; he whose face is turned from him, is a bias* 
phemer.*^ s ^ 

It appears, that when thelfindoos chant tb^e^ymns, the sounds are medified by 
• Thf neuacial Srsr t fire ii ni&to bs the month of the godi. 
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.peeler rules of prosody, which maj properly be called the nelody or tone in which 
they are chanted.* 


SECTION IX. 

Specimen of the Prayers of the 

•i 

O (}g[nee, come and eat; sit on this koosha seat; 1 invite thee to feed on clari* 
tied butter, that thou mayest invite and entertain the gods ; thou are adored by all 
the gods. The gods have placed thee on earth, to cherish all. O Ugnee, thou 
Mvho dwellest in the mind, as well as in all places, thou knowest all creatures ; make 
known my desires to God, that my sacrifice may be accepted, and that I may be ho- 
noured among men. He has no enemies, who praises Ugnee, and who presents of- 
ferings to him in the sacrifice, while the flame, unmixed with smoke, burns bright, 
and surrounds the altar from the aouth. Like a guest, Ugnee is welcome among 

men. He is applauded as an excellent charioteer, or as a swift messenger ; to know 
bim is the object of desire. He is the most excellent of all the gods ; the Great Lord 
of earth ; he makes known the good and evil belonging to all. O 6gnee, satisfy, as 
GhQndrti by his welcome beams; preserve ns from our enemies; come before us; 
deliver from all fear of future birth.” ' ^ 

Ushwinee-koomara ! we entreat your presence. The juice of (he somn is pre- 
pared in one place, on the seat of the kooshu, for you both. Gome, and receive all 
this soma. What do you resemble ? you are the destroyers of enemies ; the removers 
of disease; the lovers of truth. As the giants make their enemies weep, so make 
our enemies weep.” 

We seek for more riches from Indrn. Whether thou procure it from men, or from 
4he inhabitants of heaven, or the lower heavens, or from whatever place, only make 
ns rich.” 

0 Indrii! for our preservation, collect riches.” * 

• See a pan^prspb in page 888. 

Kk2 
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obtain ttrength to wirand and destroj our enemies in war, there- 


O IdM! weontreat tbM to order it, that we maj^ve eneellent jewels, and 


precious stones, and a very large portion of riches. We call those riches which mi^ 
be enjoyed, Yibhoo ; a great q^tity of riches we call Priibhoo (Lord.)” ^ 


At the close of the sacrifice, increase the fruit of the sacrifice, which is food.” 


0 6gnee ! thou who receiirest the clarified butter, and art always glorious, re- 
duce to ashes o^r enemies, who are^onstantly injurious and spiteful.*’ 


O Indru and Yaroona ! according to our desires, give ug riches, and in every res- 
pect fill us. We pray thee ejways to continue near us.” 


0 Ipdru! the active, the possessor of divine wisdom, the all-powerful in the field 
of battle, to obtain riches, wc bring thee food.” 

Jndrn I the giants stole the cows, and concealed them in the cave : thou with 
the vayoos (winds) soughtedst and obtainedst the cows.* What do the vayoos re- 
semble P-oThey can penetrate into the most difficult recesses ; in an invisible manner 
they can remove things from one place to another.” 

- ^ 

Indru ! once harnesses his two horses named Ilnree. They are so well 

instructed, that the mere word of Indra they become united in the chariot. In- 
dru is covered with ornaments.” . 

^Fenttfrly/^e giant Yritru brought darkness on the world ; to remove which, 
and give light to tbo inhabitants of the earth, {ndcQ fixed the sun (Sooryii) in the 
heavens. Sooiyu, by rays, has rendered the mountains and the world visible.” 

* ^ ^ 

* Thii alladcB to a itory,1liat (be glanti itote wme cowi from heoTen, and bid them in a dark cave. lodrB-, 
la coojnnctioo with the windi, overcame tbe glaoU, and delivered the cowi. There are 49 different wind*, 
which are repreieotodHu the lenraati of ladr fi. > 
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** All the beneficent gods have excellent praise addresaed to then s ImttliefoiMBife 
of praise are not flufificient to celebrate the praise of Indrd. Indrfi fM possessed ofh 

boundless excellence. Wherefore, the most excellent pra^e address^idefft 
is incoiiaidmble 'when addressed to Indra.” 

<^In the war in which the soldiers fly before mign^ enemies, let the straight* 
flying arrow Eeshoo comfort us. Let it give us increase ; make our bodies like flint* 
Let the mother of the gods (Cditee) increase our happiness." 

O excellent and powerful horses ! fly to the field of battle. O whip ! thou lasbest 
the horses till they are urged on to the war. Make our horses fly to the battle.” 

O dgnee ! O beautiful tongued ! who partakest of the clarified butter of various 
gods, and of whose oris the gods partake, do thou encrease our wisdom and our sa- 
crifices, and receive us with our wives among the gods.” 

** Indrn is possessed of universal power : and he gives without trouble whatever 
is requested.” 

<< O Ugnee ! formed out ofiwo, [by rubbing two sticks together] favour the priest 
who holds in his hands the torn kooshu tor a seat, and convey all the gods [hither]* 
Thou bringest the gods to our assistance : therefore art thou deserving of praise.” 

O all ye singers ! extol Cgnee at the sacrifice. Cgnee ! he is of excellent me* 
mory ; he religiously speaks the truth ; he is glorious ; he is the depUqyer of the in- 
jurious and of disease.”. 

Ugnee ! there are none among the excellent gods whose worship is not per- 
formed at thy sacrifice, and none among excellent men who worship thee not” 

This praise is offered, to obtain the friendship of the Ribhoogocj^, by the priests 
of excellent memory* This praise procures excellent riches; jewelsi and other ft- 
vours.” 
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<< neiliMioo'fodi' restcMd their aged parents to youth again. By poorooiho- 
havinciolitained the perfect ineantationsy they are able to procure what- 
' * - They fre without deceit, and on all occasions they repeat the 


above perfect iBcantationi^’^ ^ 


<< O all ye priests, accor^g to the forms of the 8ama-v6dti, in the sacrifice praise 
the before-mentioned gods, Indra and Cgnee.'* 


^hen Vishnoo was incarnate un^r the name of Trivikmmfi, and brought into 
his mind the three worlds, hravea, earth and patala, he threw his feet in three di- 
rections : then were these three worlds found in Vishnoo’s feet covered with dust.*' 


O all ye bramhon priests, the water contains immorality. From npu is derived 
jolu (water). In its transformation it becomes the water of life. This is recorded in the 
v6dh. The waters contain medicine; for food, which is nourished by water, removes 
the disease of hunger. Therefore to exalt in praise the god of the waters, delay not.” 

<< The god Soma has said, that all medicines exist in the waters; that the medi- 
cine! climbing plants, plants, trees, roots, &c. are produced in the waters. Ugnee, 
called Shookra, is the giver of happiness to all the world. This is made known in 
the Toittirwyu chapter.” 


<< Those who are exceedingly wise, through the god Vuroonn obtain the knowledge 
of the past, the^^^sent, and the future.” 

1 have seen the god Yfiroonfi, who is to be seen of all, and who is come hene to 
shew me fiivour ; 1 have also seen his chariot on earth; and he has readily received 
the praise which 1 have addressed to him.” 

ft 

O Indru and Vfiroonfi ! performing these works for your preservation, (nourish- 
ment). we receive riches. Obtaining riches, we treasure up what remains after enjoy- 

e Here U an aUnsioa to a cenaioay wfaifib ii inppoied to have been tint tangbt ia the Uintrttf. 
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ment. Provide an overplus of riches for us^ beyond what we noweijofi 
we lay up for future use.*’ ‘ 

14nvite the god Indrh an^the god Ugnee to come and drink the juice ofthe soma. 
Let them both arrive for my good : having thus begun thia sacrifice, 1 am the recep- 
tacle of their afiection.” 

O Ugnee, bring to the place of sacrifice Indranee and the other goddesses, who 
desire to be present at this sacrifice ; and bring also the Twushtree gods to drink 
the Bomii juioii.^ + 

For our preservation, and to drink the soma juice, vre invite the goddesses In- 
dranee, Yuroonan^ and Agneyee, to this sacrifice.” 

** 0 Prit’hivei ! give us a suitable place to dwell in, free from thorns ; bestow on us 
very long dwelling-houses.” 

We pray that the wicked and evil speaking giant Vritru may not have power to 
contend with us.” v 

«0 Sooiyo ! as the husbandman cultivates his field all the year round to obtain 
barley, so do thou provide for me, the sacrificcr, soma juice during the spring and 
the other five seasons ofthe year.” 

** O waters ! for the preservation of my body forbid diseases ; that in health w© 
may long behold the sun; create medicines.” 

* 

«0 waters! with your waters wash away all the guilt that I the sacrificer have 
committed in sinning, with and without knowledge, in cursing a holy person,, or in 
speaking fttlsely.” 


«« O Vfiroonfi ! thou destroyest all Binners; this is thy nature. Therefore; if at apy 
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iiae» iliroigli ignorance, we bare neglected to honour thee, we praj, that if thou art 
dupleaaed with us on account of this sin, thou wilt not destroy us/’ 

O i^gnee, and all ye who are invited, assemble, and receiving this onr sacrifice, 
and this our praise, supply us with plenty of food.” 

Indru ! let ui spend our time each with his own wife. Let the messengers of 
Yomfi go to deep, that they may not see us. Po thou give us thousands of beau- 
^ tiful 00W8 imd horses; number us among the great.” 

' 1 ^ 1 ... 

O Indra : %stroy all our covetous enemies, and cherish our bountiful friends. 

Uive us thousands of beautiful cows and horses; number usi among the great.” 

0 Ugnee ! enable us abundantly to increase these our prayers. We je^tol thee to 
the utmost of our ability : being subdued by our praises, bestow upon us food, power, 
and excellent wisdom.” 

^ O Hnrishchnndrn, the priest ! O Hfiri 6 hc 1 iundra,.the god ! Separate the purified 
somd juice which 1 have brought to this sacrifice; and pour into a holy vessel the 
somd juice which lias not yet been purified; and that which remains, place in a lea« 
'thern vessel.” 

Shoonu-sh^phu says, O Ugnee, as the birds at a great distance from their nests, 
on their return to these nests, fly with all their strength, so my mind, destitute of 
anger, and having no desire to return to the enjoyment of great riches and wealth, 
flies to thee.” 

« OYfirooi^l as the charioteer, after fatigue in running to a great distance, pleani 
hii horse by different services, so we, for our happiness, please thee.” 

1 praise Ognee, the priest [completer] of the ofie^ng, [first placed in the sacri- 
fice] the Unpregnated witii gifts to bestow, the consuming eacrificator, supplying 
abundantly the gems (of reward.)” 
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O Bre, be ibea the way of oar happinen ; as a Either to his child, he near to ns.’* 

<< O visible Vajoo, coiae. 13|m soma (offeriogs) are perpared ; drink Hiem ; hear 
ahe invitatioD.” ^ 

O Vayoo and Indrh, who dwell in the stream of butter mixed with food, ye know 
<that thelBomii] is ready; come speedily.** ^ 

-K 

^ O Indro, possesibr of the horse, come. speedily for the v^dik-incanted praises; 
accept the foodprepared.** ^ 

May this S&rasw&tee, who commands affectionate and true words, the accom* 
plisher (of the work) of the wise, accept the sacrifice.** 

O Indrfi, preserved by thee, we ask for the strong thunderbolt, that we may con- 
iquer in battle.** 

<< O Indrfi, give us incalculable, excellent, and undecayable wealth, which consists 
jn cows, food, and long life/’ 

** O ijgnee, let these women, with bodies anointed with clarified butter, eyes 
<coloured) with stibium, and void of tears, enter the parent of water,* that they may 
not be separated from their husbands, may be in union with excellent husbands, be 
sinless, and jewels among women.*’ 

Zet us mediiaie on the divine ruler (Savitree) : may ii guide our intellecls. De* 
sirous of food, we solicit the gift of the splendid sun (SavitrS), wjio should be stu* 
Piously worshipped. Venerable men, guided by the understanding, salute the di« 
wine sun (SavitrSe) with oblations and praise.’*t ^ 

4 - Thli fiMTtti (be celebrated incastation called the gayttW. 
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tea 

time, throag fc ignorance, we baTe neglected to honour thee, we pray^ that if thou art 
displeased with us on account of this sin, thou wilt not destroy us.*’ 

O Hgnee, and all ye who are invited, assemble, and receiving this our sacrifice, 
end this our praise, supply us with plenty of food.** 

Indrii ! let ua spend our time each with his own wife. Let the messengers of 
Tonifi go to sleep, that they may not see us. I)o thou give us thousands of beau- 
• ttfol cows imd horses; number us among the great." 

.L \ 

O Iiidra ! destroy ail pur covetous enemies, and cherish our bountiful friends. 
Give us thousands of beautiful cows and horses; number us among the gpreat." 

O Ugnee ! enable us abundantly to increase these our prayers. We jextol thee to 
the utmost of our ability : being subdued by our praises, bestow upod us food, power, 
and excellent wisdom.** 

0 Hfirishchhadru, the priest ! O Hfirishchhndruy .tbe god ! Separate the purified 
soma juice which I have brought to this sacrifice; and pour into a holy vessel the 
somfi juice which has not yet been purified; and that which remains, place in a lea* 
'them vessel.” 

Shoonh-sh^phu says, O Ugnee, as the birds at a great distance from their nests, 
on their return to these nests, fly with ail their strength, so my mind, destitute of 
anger, and having no desire to return to the enjoyment of great riches and wealth, 
Hies to thee.” 

« O Yfiroo^! as the charioteer, alter fatigue in running to a great distance, pleasaa 
hit horse by different services, so we, for our happiness, please thee.” 

1 praise 6gnee, the priest [completer] of the offering, [first placed in the sacri* 

fice] the impregnated vHth gifts to bestow ^ the consuming sacrificator, supplying 
abundantly the gems (of reward.)'’. , ^ 
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<< O fire, be tbon the vnj of oar happmegB ; as a fiither to hii child, be near to Oa.*’ 

^ O visible Vayoo, coiae. ^nnose somu (offerings) are perpared ; drink Hieu ; hear 
^ho invitation.” ^ 

« 

** 0 Vayoo and Indr^ who dwell in the stream of butter mixed with food, ye know 
<that the somfi] is ready ; come speedily.*’ ^ 

** O Indrii, possesMir of the horse, comO/Speedily for the v^dff.incanted praises; 
accept the food^repared.” * * 

May this SSrnswiitei, who commands affectionate and true words, the accom« 
plisher (of the work) of (he wise, accept the sacrifice.” 

0 Indrfi, preserved by thee, we ask for the strong thunderbolt, that we may con* 
iquer in battle.^’ 

<< O Indrii, give us incalculable, excellent, and undecayable wealth, which consists 
In cows, food, and long life.'*’ 

O Ugnee, let these women, with bodies anointed with clarified butter, eyes 
<colonred) with stibium, and void of tears, enter the parent of water,* that they may 
not be separated from their husbands, may be in union With excellent husbands, be 
einlesB, and jewels among women.” . 

Lti us mediiate on the divine rukr (Sacitree) : may U guide our inteUeets , ' De- 
sirous of food, we solicit the gift of the splendid sun (SavitiS), w|io should be stu- 
diously worshipped. Venerable men, guided by the understaodJng, salute the di- 
wine sun (SavitrS) with oblations and prai8e.”f . 

* FIm. t Thfi hna the celebmted inculation called the gsrCtrSf. 
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SECTION X. 

Sptdmini of the Bromhhnhffrom the tigy MththUrvik vidOe, 

Instnietions rdttWe to licrifices. 

IS 

Let the priest present offerings to lJsliwinee*koomarn from the Beih of the fourth 
sheep which is dressing, and from the flesh^fdhe goat. Let the mighty Cshwinee- 
koomarn partake of the flesh prepared with clarified butter, and of the fat and en- 
trails which have been taken from tlic bellyi' Let priest also offer the flesh of 
other goats to Cshwioee-koomarfl, and to Suras wutee, and to Indru. Lei him present 
toGgnee, taSomfijlatfito Indrii, clarified butter mixed with honey; sesamum and 
barley: and let him so conduct my sacrifice that it may be perfected.. 

In*the racrifiee of the horse, the priest must repeat forms of praise and petitioor 
to the aaimal; bathe him ; repeat incantations in his ears and nose; sprinkle him with 
water ; slay him ; and, removing the entrails, offer the burnt sacrifice with his flesh. 

^^Opriest, with the flesh of the goat worship JLJshwinee-koomai-ii ; with the flesh of 
the sheep, Snrfiswiitee; with the flesh of the bull, Indrii; and with that of the goat 
and the sheep, Vrihuspfltee.” 

« 

Of the sacrifice of animBb. 

Three altars must be erected ; also posts of three kinds ofsacred wood ; Seventeen 
animals must be selected for the occasion, from each of which three pieces of flesh 
must be cut, one from the right side, another from the breast, and another from the 
back of the head. Black, or white, or speckled animals are to be preferred. They 
must neither hav2.1o8t a member, nor have a supfirfluous one, nor be too young, nor 
too (dd, nor labour under any distemper, nor be burnt or cut in the skin, i\pr have 
any scars arising from wounds inflicted by other animals. Sesamum anointed with 
clarified butter must be offered in this sacrifice; in the middle altar must be offered 
on the fire honey, 8 agaF,and milk; on another of the altars a meat offering, consist- 
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ing of boiled ricoi honey, and durified butter. Near to each altar mnit ait a hnm- 
hfin to watch the sacred fire, called firumba.^ Ronnd the fire on the middle altar 
must be placed meat-bfibringl^r the ten regents of the quarters. If the sacrificer 
wish to make any petition during this sacrifice, he must do it, offering curds to the • 
deity whom he addcesses.'* 

Of a sacrifice offered by the Mgc Twfiidita, for thcvdcstructioa of the king of the gods. 

Twushta, a sage, offered a sacrifice for the destruction of Indrh, the king ofhea- 
^en, who had cut off the three heads of his son. First, the sage kindled three fires, 
eastward, westimd and southward, and began to ofier on that to the east, and to in- 
vite the gods. The gods arrived, but not desiring the destruction of Indr^ they be* 
gan to perplex the sage in his work, stealing the 'difierent appurtenances belonging 
to the sacrifice : for instance, they concealed two pestles which were required to 
pound the rice for the meat* offering; and this compelled the sage to brniso the rice 
between his nails : the law of the sacrifice is, that if the priest be desirous of scratch-* 
ing his body, he shall do it, not with his nails, but with the horn of a deer; thib 
horn the gods likewise took away, lie offered the curds to the god Vishwh, but tite 
water which should have been offerc^^to another god, Vajee, the divine guests clan- 
destinely removed. The bruised rice int^ded to be offered to Sdoryn, who is des- 
cribed as having no teeth, they removed in the same manner. The three kinds of wood 
which should have been offered in the three fires, the godsfilBO stole, as well as the cla- 
rified butter, wh(ch should have been poured on the fire in the second stage of the 
sacrifice. An awning of three kinds of cloth, white, blue, and yellow, is used on these 
occasions : the white part the gods conveyed away ; a pan of water used at this sa- 
crifice, which was surrounded with a piece of cloth ; on the top of which three kinds 
of green branches were laid; the body of which was anointed with curds and rice; 
and into which five kinds of precious metals or stones, and nine of bruised branches, 
had been thrown, shared the same fate ; of ten wooden dishes pladd round the altar, 
containing offerings, the two placed at the top and bottom of the altar^ the gods al- 
so conveyed away. In this manner they vexed the sage, till the tears were seen 

* Bee eel* H p< B98> 
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to fiill fron the fire to the weitwird} lienoe oMntme of the regent of fire faemiiio 
Roodifii from rodfinfi* to weep; from these tears sprung silser; and heeee silver is 
forbidden to be placed among gifts to the gods* as tears are a mark of undeanness. 
The sage too fell into a state of perplexi^ ; and hastening to bring more darified 
batter* to supply the place of that which hod been stolen* he repeated the prayers 
incorrectly ; for instead of repeating fie^eiithe enemy of Indrtt,** he said* Let 
Indrfi be thy enemy*" and thus the giant* mieh wis brought into existence bf the* 
merit of the sacrifice* and which was to have destroyed Jndrh* was destroyed by 
him."* [The gecount of this sacrifice is continued to a considerable length* but 
the particulars rM<::*nble so much what the author has given in vol. ii. p. R58* 
that.it appeased unnecessary to go further into the subject] 

The shjr^nft sacrifice for rendering an enemy ipeechleis. 

The priest who offers this sacrifice is to sit on a black seat, wear black garments* 
offer dark coloured flowers; the four images of the person against whom the sacrifice* 
is to be offered* are also to be dressed in black* the eyes and mouth painted red, and 
the breast white. The priest must take a hawk* and sky it* placing its flesh upon a 
yellow garment; after a number of other preparatory ceremonies* he must offer 
pieces of the flesh in the fire, eight, twenty-eight, one hundred and eight, np to one- 
thousand, one hundred thousand, or a million time8,t and at each ofiering use 
a separate prayer ; as he draws back his fingers after casting the flesh into the fire*, 
he must touch the'mouth of the image of the enemy with them. On this occasion^ 
the following prayers are uttered : 

<< O 6gnee ! make dumb the month and words of this my enemy." << O Cgnee t 
fasten with a peg the tongue of this enemy." O Ugnee! fill with distraction the 
mind of this my enemy." ** O Ognee! confound the speech of the friends of this 
wjr enemy,** O Cgnee ! destroy the senses of this my enemy." 

O Ggnee I all the gods are centered in thee ; do thou render propitious the 

* Bee tlw rig'VSdfi.* 

-f When offerlBgimre made ap to or beyond a tbouand, It li rappoced tbat as enemy iiwoo deetroyed. 
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judfB who ii to deeide between me and thk enemj.*’ ** O Ognee ! make thia jn^ 
the enemj of mj enemy.*' * 

In this manner, he must contmae the sacrifice for fifteen days and nights : in the 
darkest part of the night, he must place a lamp near the altar, an^thus address it : 

O lamp ! as the insect, attracted by thee, &11 b into the blue, so let my enemy be 
overthrown in the seat ofjudgmAt.** 

O Ugnee! thou who art the mouth of all the gods, as the smoke entering the 
eyes renders them dim, so do thou destroy the wisdom of my enemy.” 

“ 0 Ugnee ! thou who by digesting their food, nourishest mankind, rednee to 
ashes this my enemy.” 

Having thus offered the sacrifice, he must iake'tha ashes,' the yellow cloth, ficc. 
and throw them where four roads meet.* 

Of the devotlOB called oopuSnS. 

There are two kinds of oopasann, or devotion; first, that wherein an invisible 
being is worshipped through a visible object; this is called aroptt. The other is 
meditation on the deity through a description by sensible objects. In these acts of 
devotion, the mind is employed on the name, form, and qualities of the god, by sing- 
ing, prayer, repetition of his name, or meditation, so as to excite in the mind reli- 
gious affections. The mind must be fixed on the object of devotion, without any in- 
termission, except that which is absolutely necessaiy for the preservation of life; it 
must be free from injurious thoughts ; full of compassion towards the poor, the blind, 
and even enemies; happy both in pain and pleasure ; insensible to the injuries of 
others; free from desire of unlawful gains ; must desire no more than necMsary food 
and clothing ; and be free from distraction and error.” 

* Bee the ibbiehartt’ktndtt of (he bfh&rrH-vSda. Theie refengefel pnym, from (be It’bSrvS-eddtti 
belong (o the preceding iectloii| bat the accouat of thii loeriflce lecncd (o require (bat the prajen ehould be 
ioMricd with it. 
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<< Let the perton who withes to worship the 4eity in his mind) first choose s place on 
the banks of a river, or near a temple of Shivh, or nears shel^mii, or in a field where 
cows are grazing, os near a grove of vilwfi treei^ or on the roots of a grove of dhatrees, 
CiT in a holj place, or in a cave, or near a siater-ffrll ; at anj rate in a secret spot, where 
the mind can remain andistracted. Be must sit on the skin of a tjger or a deer, 
or on a kooshii mat, or on a blanket; a aybite seat is to be preferred. He maj sit 
in anj form common to the animals, burthere are eightj*four methods pecoliaify 
excellent ; the padmh postore, whi<^ consists in bringing the feet to the sides, and 
holding the right foot in the left balid, and &e left foot in the right hand, is one of 
the best; another method is to sit cross* legged, and to close with the fingers and 
feet all the avenues of respiration. The worshipper must next withdraw his mind 
from all sublunai^ things, and confirm his distaste of them, bj perpetualljr holding 
up to himself their unreal nature. He must also bring his mind to an undivided at- 
tention to the deity, and in a peribctlj obstracted manner fix it on him : thus pre- 
pared, he must in imajgtnation prepare a beautiful seat for the god, and realize in 
his mind all the visible aitribu es of him on whose form he meditates; he must so 
realize every feature and member, as to feel all the sensations of joy, love, tender* 
ness, &c. arising from real vision, la this state of mind, be must mentally present 
all the usual ofiferings to the deity, as, from the primaiy elements of which his body 
is composed, earth, water, fire, air, and vacuum, he must piesent, first, from earth, 
all the fruits of the earth; from the water, water to wash his feet; from the fire, the 
sacred lamps; from the air,. incense, and from the ethereal elem|nts, flowers ; and 
from whatever the mind delights in, he mdst present the most precious offerings. 
Addressing himself to the deity, he must say, « Like myself there is not another sin- 
ner on earth ; and like thyselfthere is no saviour ; O god, seeing this is the case, 
1 wait thy will.’* He must next present a bloody sacrifice, by slaying all his pas- 
Sfons, as desire, ang^, covetomuess, inordinateattachment, intoxication, and envy* 
Ho inuet add, << AH my works, good or evil, in the fire of thy favour, 1 present tp 
thee jas a burnt-offering.”* 


• Bee theYrikadaittJijfiU OopiaiibM. 
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SECTION XL 

Spepimtn of the OopUnishUdt. 

Of the crattion. 

‘‘Formerlj this world (BiUmhd] was in the form of a mai& Ho, roflecting;, saw 
nothings but himself. He first uttered the sound 1 : from hence his name became I. 
Therefore to the present time pebple first say I, and then mention any other name. 
The first being became the subject of fear. ^ thought within himself, if there 
exists no on<t except myself, ^om what does myiear arise ? By looking at himself 
his fear was removed. What should he fear, when there was none but himself. He 
enjoyed not pleasure alone ; therefore at present men enjoy not pleasure alone. He 
wished for another. He divided his body into two parts like the lobes ofa seedofpulsey 
and one became a male and the other a female.* 

^ r 

A* At first, only Bramha, the bramhnn, existed. Being alone, he was unable to n>a« 
nage the world, and therefore he created the excellent cast ofthe kshhtriyas. Among the 
gods, they created Indrh, Vuroonh, Somh, Roodrii, Mayn, Yhmn, Mrityoo, Eeshano, 
&c. Therefore there are none more excellent than the kshfitriyos : at the rajsooyd 
sacrifice, the bramhuns were placed below the kshfitriyos, and served the kshfitriytts; 
The kshotriyfis alone enjoy this honour ; they sprung from Brumha, the bramhnn; 
and though they have obtained from Bramha the greater excellent, yet at the dose 
of any ceremony the kshntriyos seek for the benefits of the ceremony through the 
bramhons. Those kshfitriyos who injure the bramhtins, destroy their own race, and 
become great sinners 

First, was created vacuum, from vacuum, air, from air, fire, from fire, water, from 
water, earth, from the earth, food ; from food man,t s^o may thus be compared to 
a bird : of the head no comparison is pretended; the right arm, is the right wing, the 
left, the left wing; the body to the navel, is Brfimhfi; the lower extremities, the tail. 

• See the VrlhldsrilDyttktt Oopttoiibttd. f TfaeezprenloD here ii ttnnSnttytt poorooilitt, or food-oade ema | 
which bthm ezplainedi Ibod received into the body, fint beeenei Juice, then blood, Clien fleab, then fiU, tfacu 
bones, then narrow, then seed. J Tfaewhole ofthe reawaiif In thii extract b designed toldentify God with 
natter. 
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Some peracps regard as an established tmth the opinion, that' the body is the whole 
of man ; others, separating the actions of body and spirit, discard this opinion, and 
contend for the existence in the body of an immaterial spirit. The writer then adds 
another comparison ; two birds haring ||erched on a tree, one {pnribn-atmti] eats not 
of the fruit ; the other, [the animal spirit] partakes of the fruit of works. The seed 
of the tree is delusion ; the fruit, religion and irreligion ; the roots, the three goo* 
nhs ; the four kinds of sap, religion, riches, desire, final emancipation.; the five ac* 
tions of the tree, the five senses; the six natural properties of the tree are, desire, 
anger, lust, excessive attachment, iniatuaffon, envy ; the seven barks are the seven 
transmutations cff^, as explained in the preceding note ; its eight branches, are 
the five primary elements, the reasoning faculty, personal identity , and wisdom; its 
nine apertures, the nine openings in the body; its ten leaves, the ten kinds of air in 
the body. As a house forsaken by its occupant becomes dark, so the body, when 
forsaken by the deity, is filled wilh darkness; therefore should this divine guest be 
always retained.**’ 

On this subject, I beg leave to quote a singular, paragraph from the rig-v^dh, as 
given hj Mr. Colebrooke : Then there was no entity, nor nonentity ; no world, nor 
sky, nor ought above it : nothing, ^ny where, in the happiness ofany one, involving 
or involved : nor water, deep and dangerous. Death was not ; nor then was immor- 
tality : nor distinction of day or night. But TBAit breathed without afflation, single 
with (Swhd'ha) her who is sustained within him. Other than him, nothing existed, 
^which] sinca [has been]. Darkness tfere was ; [for] this universe was envelop* 
ed with darkness, 'and was undistinguishable [like fiuids mixed in] waters : but that 
mass, which was covered by the husk, was [at length] produced by the power of con* 
templation. First desire was formed in his mind : and that became the original pro* 
ductive seed ; which the wise, retfognising it by the intellect in their hearts, distin- 
guish, in nonetity,’B8 the bond of entity.” 

• See the ToitlrSSjra OopftaWi&d. f ** Hie prononn that empbaticelly wed, ii nodcntood 

to iWend the Saprom Beiaf , areordieg to the doctrioei of the Vedaottt. When maaifei^ by creation, be if 
the eatity (fit) ( while fbnnf , being Mhre lllwlon, are nonentity (iiit). The whole of tohi hymn U exponndeA 
according to the received doctrioei of the Indian theology, or VddantB. Darkneii ud daire (tflii^ and kfnl) 
hev a dlfiant reiemblaoce to the chSM sad crw of Swtod. Thcog. v. llfi.'* 
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iBitnietioiu from a gooroo to hU dUciple. 

Speak the*trath ; be religions ; neglect not learning ; give excellent ricbes to 
your teacher (gooroo) ; cawe not divisions in fiimilies ; be not indifferent to truth, 
be diligent in religious duties, in self*preservation, in obtaining wesdtb, in instruct- 
ing others, and in serving the gods and ancestors; regard your parents, teacher, and 
guest, as gods; serve, the good ; refrain from dishonourable actions; perform the 
good actions ybu have seen us do ; avoid whaf we avoid ; serve any bramhon more 
excellent than I am. Whatever presents you make, give them with devotion, 
respect, modesty, fear,, and affection. If hereafter religious doubts remain in thy 
mind, place thyself with such brambans as perform these duties, with men who are 
competent to decide, who afford instruction gratuitously, who are compassionate, 
and desirous of the fruit of works. This is the law ; this is advice; this is the 
meaning of the v4dci ; this is the word of God. In this manner must the service 
of the deity be performed.”^ 


Of absorption, or emancipition. ■ 

Sages affirm, that the vacuum in the basilar suture, which exists fbr obtaining 
emaucipation, is found within a round piece offlesh in form like the water-lily. They 
also thus describosthe way in which deliverance is obtained : the soul takes reftige 
between the taloo in the flesh found at the roots of the hair in .the centre of the skull. 
The tubular vessel, which, separating^he skull, passes through the taloo is called 
the door by which emancipation is obtained. This rational and self-knowing soul, 
passing through the way in the skull, takes refuge in fire, that is, taking the form of 
fire, it encompasses the world ; and in the same manner resides in the wind, in light, 
in firumhu; in all which, in its own nature, the soul resides and reigns. It be- 
comes the regent of speech, of sight, of hearing, and of knowledge. But, more 
than this, it obtains Brumhb, whose body is like the air, invisible ; who is thf happy 

• Sec the ToitirSejS OopSad^. 
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refuge of souls ; the gieer ofjoj to the mtnd; the fountaio of joj ; and the immortal. 
Oh I je disciples adianced iu yearS| worship this Bromhui who is iptelligenee.aDd 
religion itself.*’* 


SBCTXOir XII. 

Jlemurkt. 

Having thus given specimens of the contents of the four divisions of the v^dd^ I 
now proceed to offer a few remarks on the merit of these books, bj tfie repetition of 
a sentence of which; Stjs the divine Miinoo, <a priest indubitably obtains beatitude, 
let him perform or not perform any other religious act.* For the basis of these 
remarks, Mr. Co]ebrooke*8 very learned essay on the v^dh is preferred, as being 
incontestible authority. 

The Hindoos deny that the vedds are human compositions; yet the anthor of the 
essay has given, from the vddu, the names of many of its writers ; and the poorannt 
relate multitudes of stories which shew us what holy men these v^du- writers were : 
Vyasfi, who was himself iilegitinmte, lived with his brother’s wife, by whom he had 
two children.— ySshisht’hn cursed his hundred sons, and degraded them to the rank 
of chaddalds. In the rig-v4dn is given a hymn, repeated by this sage to stop the 
barking of a dog, while he was breaking into a house to steal g^ain.— Bhrigoo mur- 
dered his own mother, by cutting off* her bead.— Goutdmu cursed his wife for a 
criminal intrigue with Indrd, and afterwards Received her again.— yrihusputee, the 
high-priest of the gods, at a sacrifice offered by king Mnrootld, fell into disgrace 
among the gods fur his avarice.- Narnda was cursed by Brumha, his fiither, and 
doomed to be the instigator of quUrrels. 

The writers of the v6dii disagree : — one of the chapters of the rig-v^dfi “ con- 
tains an instance, which is not singular in the v^dns, though it be rather uncommon 
in their didactic portion, of a disquisition on a difference of opinion among inspired 
authors. ^ Some,* it says, ^ ditiM the consecration to be completed with the ap*'^ 
• See (he ToUlreS} h OophaUbttd. 
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propriate prajer, but without the sacred words (vyahritee), which they here deem 
superfluous : others, and particularly Sutjuhamfl, son of Javalfl, enjoin the complete 
recitation of those words, for reasons explained at full length} and Ooddalhkfi, son 
of Croonfl, has therefore so ordained the performance of the ceremony.** 

Mr. Colehrooke says, ** Eveiyr line [of the prayers of the v^dn] is replete with 
allusions to mythology, and to the Indian notions of the divine nature, and of celes- 
tial spirits. Not a mythology which avowedly exalts deified heroes (as in the poo- 
ranhs) ; but oiTe, which personifies the elements and planets ; and which peoples 
heaven, and the world below, with various orders of beings, i observe, however, 
in many places, the ground- work of legends, which are familiar in mythological 
poems.’* — But do the pooraiius contain any thing more extravagant than some parts 
of what appears in this essay as portions of the vedu ?* Let it be admitted, how- 
ever, that the idolatrj^ of the v4da has reference to the elements only, and not to 
deified heroes, is it then better to worship fire than a man Kumnln, a bramhnn oT 
Chatura, a village adjoining to Seraropore, in conversing one day with some of his 
fellow bramhiins, advised them to make him a god, instead of W'orshipping a wooden 
or clay Image. Bring your clarified butter, your riee, your sweetmeats, your gar- 
ments to me,” said he. ** My family will be nourished by them.” Was not this 
man’s proposal more rational than the custom of throwing clarified butter into the 
fire, in the worship of this element ? — Farther, is it not probable, that the horrid wor- 
ship of Moloch was really the worship of the sun, or of fire ? 

Incantations to prevent the effects of poison are found in the vidfi, and noticed in 
this essay. Such charms are universally resorted to by the Hindoos at this day. 
Multitudes of the lower orders, for a few puns ofeourees, by the useof these charms, 
offer to subdue the power of the rankest poison in the world. 

•** He law tbiN [earth] and upheld it, aisuiniof theform ofa boar^rfinihfi].’* Doef oof (hh seUfeiiee prove, 
that (hit third hv&tiirB was supposed to have taken place l^efore this part of the vdda was written ? He name of 
Vishwfikflrrrttn, the fndian vnlcan, is here mentioned, and a storj fiven respecting the creation of a cow by the 
power uf religions aniterities: here a person would suspect he WM aetnallj leading the poorantti Instead of lb# 
vddh. 


M m 2 
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SoTml pAiti of tiM offoj oonliiB ascriptioni of pruie to mnnificent kings.* It 
should seem, thtt, when the Hindoo iooeeurdiieB were in their splenddur, gifts to 
hnuBhhns* and flattery to Ungs in return* were very common, but what has this to do 
in spdi sacred books as the y^dtts? The Hindoos* amidst all their rioes, are most 
addicted to lying ; nor can it excite our bonder, when the rddu itself contains exag- 
gerations like the following: Amongst other ofierings at the inauguration of certain 
kings, are mentioned, on separate occasions, 10,000 elephants ; 10,000 fhmale slayes ; 
SOOO cows daily ;t 80,000 white horses; 10,000 female captives, adorned wHh 
neddaces, the dau^ters of great men: 1,070,000,000 black eleph ants decked with 
gold!!! 

Of the natural philosophy of thete^benkg,^take the following specimens : The 
sun is born of fire.** The moon is bom of the sun.’* “ Rain is produced from 
the moon.** Lightning comes of rain.*’ lie [the universal soulj reflected, ** How 
can this [body] exist without me ?*’ He considered by which extremity he should 
penetrate. He thought, if [w ithout me] speech discourse* breath inhale, and sight 
view; if hearing hear, skin feel, and mind meditate ; if deglutition swallow, and the 
organ of generation perform its functions ; then who am I ?” Parting the suture 
[seemflntdj, he penetrated by this route. That opening is called the suture (vidritee), 
and is the road to beatitude (oandanu).^ 

Much is said in these works of the origin of things* by the union of spirit and 
matter : the following paragraphs can haftlly be exceeded, in indelicacy and ab<* 
surdity, by the pooranfis : He felt not delight ; and, therefore, man delights not 
when alone. He wishra [the existence ofj another; and instantly he became such, 
as is man and woman in mutual embrace. He caused this, his own self, to fall in 

• In one of the cfanpten of the rtg-vedC, we have^ woman praisiiig henelf ai the lopreme and nnivenal 
•pint. 

i ** Aiaered Are wrai lighted for Bhfir&tfi, boo of DooBbBAiiDl&, in Sachigoonfi, at which a thoniaod bitun- 
hftai ihnred a (Seiiwnuf mlUhtu of cowi a piece.**— IXe Rig-vtdu. 

t ** The Hindoo! beliere* tbnt the ihBlfiir coniciou life, enteri the bodj tbrongh (he sagittal lotnre | lodges 
la the bnin { aod n»j contemplate, Uiroogh the same opening, the divine perfecUom. Jdind, or the reuoniog 
Ihcnlty, u recfcowd to be ts organ of the bod j, sitoated in the heart.” 
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twain ; and thm became a husband and wife. Therefore was this [body, so separa- 
ted,] as it were an imperfect moiety of himself : for so YagnuTolkyh has prondunced 
it. This blank, therefore, is completed by woman. , He approached her ; and, 
thence were human beings produced. She reflected, doubtingly, how can he, 
ing produced me from himself, [incestuously] approach me ? 1 will now assume a 
disguise. She became a cow, and the other became a bull, and approached her, and 
the issue were kina* She was changed into a mare, and he into a stallion ; one was 
turned into a female ass, the other into a male one ; thus did he again approach her, 
and the one-hoofed kind was the offspring. She became a fema|| float, and he a male 
one ; she was an ewe, and he a ram : thus he approached her, and goats and shelp 
were the progeny. In this manner, did he create every existing pair whatsoever, 
even to the ants [and minutest insect].? 

The following prayers will shew the cupidity taught in the v^dh: We seek for 
more riches from Indrh, whether thou procurest them from men, or from the inha- 
bitants of heaven, or from the lower heavens, or from whatever place, only make us 
rich.'* ** O Indrii ! we entreat thee that we may have excellent jewels, and precious 
stones, and a very large portion of riches. We call those riches which may be enjoy* 
ed, Yibhoo ; a great quantity of riches we call prnbhoo (Lord.)” O Indrfi and 

Voroonu ! according to our desires, give us riches, and in every respect fill us. We 
pray thee always to continue near us.” ** O liifli n and Yiiroqnu ! we, performing 
these works for thy preservation, (nourishment), receive riches, detaining riches, 
we treasure up wh^ remains after enjoyment. Provide an overplus of riches for 
us, beyond what we now enjoy, and what we lay up for future use.” O Indru ! 
let us spend our time each with his own wife. Let the messengers of Yumh (Pluto) 
go to sleep, that they may not see us. Do thou give us thousands of beautiful cows 
and horses ; number us among the great.^’ 

Of the benevolence taught in the v^du, some idea may be formed from the following 
prayers : “ Destroy^ O sacred grass,* my foes ; ^Kterminate my enemies; annihilate 
all those who hate me, O precious gem !” O Ugnee I thou who receivest the cla- 


t (I Dirbhft, Pos Cyootaroidei.' 
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rified batter, end art el^rey* glorioofl, redaoe to aBhes oar enemies, who are con- 
•tantljrinjorious and^ spiteful.** O Jndro I destroy all our covetous enemies, and 
cherish our bountiful friends. Give us thousands of beautiful cows end horses ; 
number us among the great.” The ut'httrvn has been called the anathematizing v6d5, 
since it is acknowledged that a considerable portion of it contains incantations for 
the destruction of enemies . Incantations to accomplish these ends are now in use 
among the Hindoos; and it is vei^ common for a Hindoo, afflicted with a dreadful 
disease, to suppose, that it has been brought upon him by some unknown enemy, who 
lias been reading in^ntations against him. This person not unfrequently employs 
another mai^to rep^^at incantations to destroy the effect of those by which he sup- 
poses himself to be afflicted. 

The following fragment of a dialogue, may shew the perplexity into which the theo- 
logy of the v^dfi has thrown the wisest of the Hindoos : six persons, deeply con- 
versant with holy writ, and possessed of great dwellings,** went to Usbwnphtee, the 
son of king K^khyQ, and thus addressed him : Thou well knowest the universal 

soul ; communicate that knowledge unto us.** When they went to him the next day, 
lie thus interrogated them individually: Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O 

son of Oopdmdnyoo?’* Heaven,” said he, venerable king!*' He now turned 
to Sotyaydgnn, the son of Poolooshu, saying, Whom dost thou worship as the soul, 
O descendant of Prachinhyogh ?*’ The sun,**, answered he, O venerable king !** 
He next addreiped Indrndyodmnu, the son of BbhUfivee : Whom dost thou worship, 
as the soul, O decendant of Vyaghrhphdu.” Air,*’ replied be, venerable king !’* 
He then interrogated Jdnn, the son of Surkuraksliyu : << Whom dost thou worship as 
the soul, O son of Sarkorakshyft ?” “ The etherial element,” said he, “ O venerable 
Ring He afterwards inquired of Boodhild, the son of Uohwutorashwu : Whom dost 
thou worship as the soul, O descendant of Vyaghrupndd?” Water,” said he, O 
venerable king !” Lastly, be interrogated Ooddalnku, tbeion of Uroonu. Whom dost 
thon worship ils the soul, O descendant of Gouthma ?** “ The earth,” said he, “ O ve- 
nerable king r** He thus* addressed Ihem [collectively] : “You consider Ihir. univer- 
■al soul, as it were an individual being ; and you partake of distinct enjoyment 
But he, who worships, as the universal soul, that which is known by its [manifested] 
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portione, and it inferred [from eontcioutnett], enjojt nooritdiment in aU woridt, in 
allbeingfi, in all souls : his head is splendid, like that of this nniversal sonl; Lis eye 
it similarly varied ; his breath i».€qually diffused; his trunk is no less abundant ; 
his* abdomen is alike full ; and bis feet are the earth ; his breast is the altar ; his hair 
is the sacred grass ; his heart, the houshold fire ; his mind, the consecrated flame ; 
and his mouth, the oblation.” To this may be added, these prayers, as a further 
proof of th<it confusion which the v6dd has introduced into the devotions of the 
Hindoos : May Tfiroonii grant me wisdom; may fire and Prfijapatee confer on 
me sapience ; may Indrfi and air vouchsafe me knowledge; may^providence give me' 
understanding : be this oblation happily offered ! May the priest and the soldier both 
shore my prosperity; may the gods grant me supreme happiness : to thee, who art 
that [felicity,] be this oblation effectually presented.” 

The following paragraph goes pretty far to prove, that the v6da recognizes hu- 
man sacrifices : In the pooroosho-nl^dha,* a hundred and eighty- five men, of various 
specified tribes, characters, and professions, are bound to eleven posts : and, after 
the hymn, concerning the allegorical immolation of Naraynno, has been recited, 
these human victims are liberated unhurt : and oblations of butter are made on the 
sacrificial fire. This mode of performing the pooroosha-mddba, as emblematic 
ceremonies, not as real sacrifices, is taught in theyiyoor v^dii : and the interpretati- 
on is fully confirmed by the rituals, and by commentators on the sringhitu and bram- 
hnnfi ; one of whom assigns as the reason, ^because the flesh of victims, which have 
been actually sacrificed at a yhgnn, must be eaten by the persons who offer the sa- 
crifice : but a man cannot be allowed, much less required, to eat human flesh.’ It 
may be hence inferred, or conjectured at least, that sacrifices were not authorized 
by the vldu itself: but were either then abrogated, and an emblematical ceremony 
snbstituted in their place ; or they mast liRge been introduced in later times, on the 
authority of certain pooranfis and tdiitriis fabricated by persons, who, in this as in 
other matters, established many unjustifiable practices on the foundation of emblems 
and allegories, which they misunderstood.” 

I am not disposed to contradict Mr. Golebrooke, in the remarka which he makes 
* From pooroosbC, nao, ud nddbtt, a lacrifice. 
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reipactiiig the ipnrionflieM of the oopteiih&di relating to Ramh, Kriihnil, fte. ; 
thejBttjbemoreiBodeiiitlttBdieodieri^ hot I coneei?e, that themjthology of 
the has given rise to the worship of deified heroes^ and to this whole &brie. 
of superstition : the vddn mentions Br&mhai Vishnoo* SUvn^ and many of the other 
gods; and encourages the burning of women alive,* which is surely a&r greater 
crime than any thing done before the images of Doorga, Ramil or Krishnfi, admitting 
that many detestable indecencies have been recently introdnced at the festivals of 
these deities. ^ 

Let the leader ecrionsly weigh these quotations, and then let him recollect, that 
these are p^s of the vddhs, the source of all the shastros, and, if we must believe 
some persons, the most ancient and venerable books in the world. Hfinoo sa^ 
A priest who shall retain in his memoiy the wholoTig-vddo, would be absolved 
<< from guilt, even if he had slain the inhabitants of the three worlds, and had eaten 
food from the foulest hands.” Here again, killing the inhabitants of the three 

worlds, and eating food with a person of inferior cast, are esteemed crimes of si* 
milar magnitude, by Maqpo, the son or grandson of Bromha, the first of created 
beings, and the holiest of legi8lator8.”f 

A 

It will, perhaps, be thought, that the author has borrowed too much from a work 
already before the world; but he hopes the reader will consider, that it falls to the 
lot of very few persons to be acquaint^irith these ancient writings like Mr. Cole- 
brooke ; the author also was very anxious to do justice to books wWch have made 
BO much noise in the world. He hopes Mr. Colebrooke’s known4»ndour will ex- 
cuse his freedom of comment, which has arised entirely from a conscientious regard 
to the interests of Truth. 


•t Sir W. Jraei’i prefice to MSnoo* 
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BBCTION Xlll. 

Of the Six D&rtk&nUtf 
Or'die wriUngt of the six pbtloiophlcal lectt. 

THE six darshSnfia are six .Sjatems of Philosophy, having separate foonderSy 
shastrfis, and disciples. Their names are, the V oish^shikii, the Nyayh, the Masmangsa^ 
the Sankhjh, the PatfinjlUa and the Vedan^ dhrshhahs.— The schools in which these 
systems were taught existed in different parts of India, bnt were held principally in 
ibrests or sacred places, where the students might not only obtain learning, but be 
able to practise religious austerities : KhpUS is said to have instructed his students at 
Ghnga-sagorh ; P&tnnjnlee at Bhagh-bhandarn; Kdnadh on mount NSlu; Joiminee 
at N9lavfittt"mool& ; and Gouthmh and V4dh*vyasu seem to have instructed disciples 
in various parts of India. We are not to suppose that the Hindoo sages taught in 
stately edifices, or possessed endowed colleges ; they delivered their lectures under 
the shade of a tree or of a mountain $ their books were palm-leaves, and they taught 
without fee or reward. 

The resemblance between tfaojnythologies of the Greeks and Hindoos has been 
noticed by Sir W. Jones, but in the doa^ines taught by the philosophical sects of the 
two nations, and in the history of these sects, perhaps a fiir stronger resemblance 
may be traced 

Each of the six schools established among the Hindoos originated with a single and 
a different founder •, thus Knnadn was the founder of the voish^shiku; Goutfimu of 
the noiyayikfi ; Joiminee of the Meemangsa; Khpila of thesankhyu; Phtfinjnlee 
of that which bears his name^ and V^du-vyasu of the v4dantfi;— as Thales was the 
founder of the ionic sect, Socrates of the socratic, Aristippus of the cyrenaic, Plafo 
of the academic, Aristotle of the peripatetic, Antisthenes of the cynic, Zeno of the 
stoic, &;c. It is equally worthy of notice, that those who maintained the opinions 
of a particular dorshfinh were called by the name of that durshunu : thus those who 

N n 
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IbllowAd th« nyy^ were oJled noijajrikSl $ Md in the eaine nunser a follower of So* 
crates was called a soeratic, &c. 

In the different darshfinas various opposilf^pinions are taadht, and these dashing 
sentiments appear to have given rise to much (^ntention^ and to manjL controversial 
writings. The njajh dflrslihntt espeda^ty appears to have promoted a system of 
wrangling and contention about names and[^terms,* vetydmtlar to what is related res- 
pecting the stoics: ‘ The idle quibbles^ jejune reasonings, and imposing sophisms, 
which so jusdy exposed the schools of the dialectic philosophers to ridicule, found 
tteir way in|o the porch, where much time was wasted, and much ingenuity thrown 
away, upon questions of no importance. The stoics largely contributed towards 
the confuBion,‘in8tead of the improvement, of science, by substituting vague and ill 
defined terms in the room of aceurate conceptfons.’f . 

It is also remarkable, that many of the subjects discussed among the Hindoos were 
the very subjects which excited lUe disputes in the Greek academies, such as the eter- 
nity of matter ; thu first c«i||; God the soul of the world ; the doctrine of atoms ; 
creation; the nature ofth^ds : the doctrine of fate ; transmigration ; successive 
revolutions of worlds; absorption info the divine being, &c. It is well known, that 
scarcely any subject excited more contention among the Greek philosophers than 
that respecting spirit and matter ; and if we refer to the Hindoo writings, it will ap- 
pear, that this is the point upon w||foh^he learned Hindoos in the darshtintis have 
particularly enhuged. This lies atehe foundation of the dispute with the bouddhfis; 
to this belongs the doctrine of the voish^shikns respecting inanimate atoms ; that 
of the 8ankh}as, who taught that creatiotf arose from unassisted nature, and that of 
others who held the doctrine of the mundane egg4 Exactly in this way, among 

* At prneot few of the Hindoos are nnzioiu to obtain real knowledi;^; they coo'eot tbemselres irith rend- 
iaf a book or two in order to qnatify themselves a* jiriesis or teachers, or to di»pate aod wraof le abont the most 
paerile and trifling cbhceits. f tnjieldjp. SI8. Slii. 

t “ Art Orphic fragmeot is preserved by Atheoagoras,, in which the formation of the world h represente4 
niider the emblem of an egg, formed by the union of night, or rhnns, and ether, nhich ui Irngtii bniNl, and dli- 
aiomd the formi of natore. The meaning of this allegory probably is, that by the energy of the divine aeilv# 
principle upon the eternal man of passive matter, the visible world was produccd.”~ieMj!eU, page 116, 
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the Greek philosophere * lome held God and matter to be two principles which are 
eternally opposite, as Anaxagoras, Plato, and the whole old Academy. Oihera 
were convinced that nature consists of these two principles, but they conceived them 
to be united by a necessary and essential bond. To effect this, two different hypo- 
thesis were proposed, one of which was, that God was eternally united to matter 
in one chaos, and others concehwid that God was connected with the universe as the 
soul with the body. Tho former hypothesis w^as that of the antient barbaric phi« 
losophers, and the latter that of Thales, Anaximander, Pythagoras, the followers of 
Heraclitus,’ &&. 

The Greeks, as they advanced, appeared to make considerable improvements in 
their philosophy : ‘ The most important improvement,* says firucker, * which Anaxa- 
goras made upon the doctrine of hia predecessors, vras that of separating, in his 
system, the active principle in nature from the material mass upon which it acts, and 
thus introducing a dUtiuct intelligent cause of all Ibings. The similar particles 
of matter, which he supposed to 1)6 the basis of nature, being without life or motion, 
he concluded, that there must have been, from eterni|pi,an intelligent principle, or 
infinite mind, existing separately from matter, wliich^ having a power of motion 
within itself, first communicated motion to the material mass, and, by uniting homo* 
geneal particles, produced the various forms of nature.’ A similar progress is plainly 
observable among the Hindoos : the doctrine of the voisheshiku respecting atoms liras 
greatly improved by the light which V4da-vyasn threw on the subject, in insisting on 
the necessity of an intelligent agent to operate' upon the atoms, and on Ibis axiom, 
that the knowledge of the Being in whom resides the force which gives birth to the 
material world, is necessary to obtein emancipation from matter. 

# 

Among the Greeks there existed the Pyrrhonic, or sceptical sect, ‘ the leading cha- 
racter of which was, that it called in question the truth of every system of opinions 
adopted by other sects, and held no other settled opinion, but that every thing is 
uncertain.’ Pyrrho, the founder of this sect, is said to have accompanied Alex* 
ander into India, and to have conversed with the bramhuns, imbibing from their doc* > 
trine whatever might seem iavourable to his natural propensity to doubting. These 
• N n 2 
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Giv^mptiosBik} Whsl caiibB e^ftiUdjf known conoerning alieitig, of wIkmo forqi) 
8iibiiilonoe,andplaeii,we know notking ? On the subject of morals, they say, thore 
appears to be nothing really good, and nothing really evil.’-*So among the Hindoos, 
there arose a sect of unbelierers, the boughs, having its fi>ander, Ha colleges, and 
■hastrtts. Bfany of the Hindoos maiiftainlTtliat the dfirihanos owe their origin to the 
dispute between the bramhans and the bouddhos ; but this supposition probably owes 
its origin to the ftct, that the Hindoo phUosophers oiifthree ef these schools were 
much employed in confuting the bouddhh 'philosophy t the following may serve as a 
specimen of the arguments used on both sides The bouddh&s affirm, that the world 
^rung into existe-^ce of itself, hud that there is no creator, since he is not discover- 
able by the senses.* Against this, the wrkers of the orthodox d&nhnnns insist, that 
proof equal to that arisingi^m the senses may be obtpinad^irom inference^ from com- 
paruoHy and from iounds. The foUowingis one of their proofr from inference: God 
exists; this we infer from his works. The earth is the work of some one — man has 
not power to create it. It must therefore be the work of the beiiqip whom we call 
God. — ^When you are absent os a journey, how is it that yoiup wife does not become 
a widow, since it is impossible to afford proof to the senses that you exist ? Accord- 
ing to our mode of argument, by a letter from the husband we^know that he exists; 
but according to yours, the woman ought to be regarded as a widow. Again, where 
there is smoke, there is fire : smoke issues from that mountain — thelrefore there is fire 

in the mountain. It will not excite ’turprize, that an atheistical sect should have 

arisen among the Hindoos, when it is Imown that three of the six philosophical schools 
were atheitticali the YoislSlshikh, ft8|mangBa, aud the Sankhyfi.t 

The system adopted by I^hagoras, in cerM^rtictders, approaches nearest to 
that of thebramhiinB, as app^rs from his dpcb|^ of the metempsychosis, of the active 
and passive principles in nature, ^of God as the soul of the world, from his rules of 
self-denial and of subduing the passions; from the mysteiy with which he surrounded 

' * The bonddbfts, my the brambSm, dtevguS all tbe doctrines aad ceneinoniesof relijtion : ^spectinf bea^ 
oen and hell, which can onlj be prosed to exist from inference, ibej say, we believe nothinf There ik a beaTent 
Who says (hio— and what proof U there, that after sinning men will be panisbed ? The uorkbip of the gods wo 
regani not, since ihc promisrd fralt hangs only on an inference. t JfroiB Utcae and fioA (he booddbSi 

wore than twenty Inferior sccpttcai leoa are Mid (o hare sprang. 
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in giving idstniction* to liif pnpilf ; from his nbstainiiig from animal fopd,* Jm; 
-^In idl theso reflects, the Hindoo and Pythagorian systems are so much the samOi 
that a candid investigator can scarcely avoid subscribing to the opinion < that India 
was visited} for the purpose of acquiring knowledge, by Pythagoras, Anaxarchus, 
Pyrrho, and others, who afterwards became eminent philosophers in Oreece.’t 

That which is said of P^lagoras, that he was possessed of the true idea of the 
solar system, revived by Copernicus, and fully estaUished hy Newton, is affirmed 
of the Hindoo philosophers, nor does it seem altogether without foundation! 

In all these, anid other respects, may be traced such a dose agreement between the 
philosophical opinions of the learned Greeks and Hindoos, that, coupled with the 
reports of historians respecting the Greek sages having visited India, we are led to 
condude, that the Hindoo and Greek learning must have flourished at one period^ 
or nearly so, that is about five hundred years before the Christian sera. 

Among those who profess to study the ddrshnnus, none at present maintain all the 
decisions of any particular school or sect. Respecting the Divine Being, the doctrine 
of the vddautu seems chiefly to prevail among the best informed of the Hindoo pun- 
dits ; on the sulgect of abstract ideas and logic, the nyayfl is in the highest esteem. 
On creation, three opinions, derived from Ae dorsfiiinoB,are current : the one is that of 
the atomic philosophy ; another that of matter possessiiig in itself the power of assum- 
ing all manner of forms, aqd the other, thatepirit operates upon matter, and produces 
the universe in all its various appearances. The first opinion is that of the voi- 
flhdshika and nyayfi schools; the second is that of the sankhyn, and the last that of the 
vddantfl. The Patonjulh, respecting^creation, maintains that the universe arose from 
the reflection of spirit upon matter in a visible foon. The MSemangsa describes 

creation as arising at the command of God, joining to himself dhurmu and udhormo, 
or merit and demerit. Most of the durshunfis agree, that matter and spirit are eter« 

* Not only nnn, but brnte anlmnli are allied to the divioity ( for that one ipirit wtaicb perfadei the nnivene 
nniteiBll animated beings to Itmlf, and to one aoother. It ii tberefbre unlawful to kill or eat BBimali, wklob 
«e allied to ni in their principle of life.— fayeld, peg* 40S. t Att 
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Dal. TJiese works point oot three wajs of obtaining emancipation! the knowledge of 
spirit; derotion; and works. 

So||e idea of the doctrines taught in eae^ of these six schools! map be formed bj 
perusing several of the following sections. 

SECTION XIV. • 

Of the Sankh^& Durth&nU** 

Kapilh is supposed to have been the founder of this sect : he Is honoured bj the 
Hindoos as an incarnation of Vishnoo. Mr. Colebrooke, however! denies that the 
sentences known bp the name of Knpild’s sootros are his : he saps, * The text of the 
sankhph philosophy, from which the Bouddha sect seems to have borrowed its^oc- 
trines, is not the work of Knpilh himseli^ though vulgarly ascribed to him; but it 
purports to be composed by BeshwnrU’Krishnh; and he is stated to have received the 
doctrine mediately from Khpilu, through successive teachers, after its publication by 
Pauchoshikha, who had been himself instructed by Osooree,.the pupil of Kupilh** 

Kiipjln has been charged, and perhaps justly, with favouring atheism in his philo- 
sophical sentiments; nor is it wonderful, that men so swallowed up in pride, and so 
rash as to subject the nature of an infinite and invisible Being to the contemptible 
rules of so many ants, should^be given up to pronounce an opinion from which na- 
ture herself revolts, “ No Gpn ! !’V*However, the reader will be a^e to form a cor- 
rect idea of these opinious fr^m the ^udation of the 8ankhyft-8arfi,and other works 
which follow. r V ' ' ^ ^ 

jm; ii ancertotn which of the d8nUtd|lltDle moit aa-’leirt ***11 1 b however ennjecfarcd, thni this Is the or- 
dmf Ibeir riM : the Voishdahlktl, the theUKmwgna, IbeSanklijO, the PathnjBlfi, and then ibe 
VedaBtif aad the author would have placcop^ la tbii order, bu I beltf couSaed to time in iuuing this vo- 
kuae, be was obliged (o place the account of that flrvt which was most rss4y tor the press. 
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SECTION XV* 

Treatises still exUmt belonging to this school of philosophtf. 

Sftnkbjd-soDtrtt, or the original lentences of Kapiift* 
Sankbjii-prbvachDnn-bhashjrn, a comment on ditto. 
Sankhjxi-tfittiru-kounioodee, tf view of the SankhjHI philosophy*. 
SankhyiS-bhasbyd, a comment on the Koumoodee. 

Sankhyft-chnndrika, ditto. 

Ditto by Vachhspiltee-mishrii. 

<*» 

Sankhyh-sarn, the essence of the sankliyn doctrines. 

Sateekn-sankhya prukashO, explanatory remarks on ditto* 

A comment on this work. 

KdpUa-bhashyn^ a comment by Vishw^shwtireS. 


SECTION XVI. 

Transleition of the Sanhhj/ti-sariij written hs/ Vignantt-hlukshooh&* 

Salutation to God, the self-existent, the seed of the world, the universal spirit, 
the all-pervading, the all-conquering, whose name is MuhOt.* 

The nature of spirit was examined by me briefly in the Sankhyn-karika ; accord* 
ing to my ability, I now publish the Sankbya-sarfl-viv^kfl, in which 1 have collected 
the essence of the Sankhyu doctrines, which may all be found in the karika8.t In 
the Sankhyn-bhashyh, 1 treated of nature at large .; in this work, the subject is bat 
slightly touched. ^ 

It is the doctrine of the tddn and the smritees, that emancipation]: is procured by 
the wisdom which discriminates between matter and spirit. This discrimination 

• The Great, or Excellent 4 ExplsMtory rensrki la vene. t Deliverance from a bodily Kale, 

4(r, from rabjectioa to tnuumifradoBk 
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will destroy the pride of imogiiiAiy eeparate existence ;* as well as passion, malevo- 
lence, works of merit and demerit, which arise from this pride ; and also those works 
of former births which were produced by Ignorance, passion, &c.; and thus the fruit 
. 4if will cease ; for the works connected with human birth being discarded, 

transmigration Is at an end, and the three evilsf being utterly extinguished, the.per- 
son obtains emancipation. Thus say the v4di&s, smritees, &e. 

Ho who desires God, as well as he who desires nothing, thpugh not freed from 
the bodj, ill the body becomes God. If a person well understands spirit, he [knows 
himself to bel that spirit. What should a man desire, what should heioek, torment- 
ing his body ? When all the desires of the heart are dismissed^a mortal becomes im- 
mortal, and here obtains firumhu. He who anxiously desirea^o obtain an object, is 
re-produced’ with these desires in the place on which his mind was fixed. AUhb 
worldly attachment is destroyed, whose desires are. confined to spirit. 

The smritees, and the koormu and other pooranhs, dedara, that passion, hatred, 
&c. arise from ignorance, and that ignorance gives birth to works of merit and de- 
merit ; all which are fruits, since they invariably perpetuate transmigrations. The 
Mokshfi-Dhfirmuj; thus speaks, The organs of the man who is free from desire, do 
not go after their objects; therefore he who is freed from the exercise of bis mem- 
bers, will not receive a body, for itJs the thirst-producing seed of desire which gives 
birth to creatures. 

« Some say, hell is the fruit of works; but if so, why is desire made an impelling 
cause, for no one desires^wH • The answmr to this is, that if no one really desires bell, 
there is however a degree of desire. We hear, that there is a hell, which is composed 
red-hot iron female, on wkicfi adulterers are thrown : notwithstanding the know- 
ledge of this, however, the women still remains. The five sources of misery, 

that is, ignorance, selfishness, passion, hatred, and terror, which spring from the 
actions of former bkths, at the moment of a person’s birth become assistants to ac- 
tions ; as the existepoe of pride, passion, or envy, infiUlibly secures a birth connected 

* That ii, that the hnmui ipirlt iiMparata from (be dlvliie. + Thae are, bodily palni, ioitow fpoaa 

•tben, aod accMcoU. t A part of (fas llfthabhara(&. 
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with earthly attachment. Men who are moved by attachment, envy, or fear, be* 
come that upon which the mind is gtedfastly fixed. 

« 

Ab soon as the fruit of works begins to be visible, pain will certainly expe- 
rienced. Wherever false ideas and selfishness exist, there will be passion, and where- 
ver passion exists, there will be found envy and fear; therefore passion is the chief 
cause of reproduction. The fire of wisdom destroys all works. Some one asks, 
How are works consumed ? The answer is, the wise cease to experience the fruit of 
works. ' But how far does wisdom consume works ? It destroys all [the fruits ofj 
actions except those essentially connected with a bodily state; and after conscious* 
ness* shall bn destroyed, every vestige of the fruits of actions will be extinguished. 
Another says. When false ideas are destroyed, works cease, and with them their 
fruits ; why then introduce confusion into the subject, by saying, that wisdom destroys 
the fritti o i' u o« ks ? The author replies, 1 have considered this objection at large in 
the Yog«'i-Vurtitkh. — The sum of whaihasbeen said is this, False ideas, selfishness, 
passion, and other evils are extinguished as soon as a person obtains discriminating 
wisdom; and he in whom the three evils are annihilated, obtains emancipation. This 
is also declared in two s^trns of the Yogii shastrn, [the PatnnjnJd]. Thus the 
first section ends with the proof, that discriminating wisdom produces emancipation. 

Sccltoit 2.— We now come to describe the connection between spirit and that which 
is not spirit. Popularly speaking, that is spirit, which is capable of pain or pleasure. 
'That which is not spirit, is inanimate matter. We call that discriminating wisdom 
which distinguishes spirit from matter according to their different natures, the imma- 
teriality of the one, from tue materiality of the other, the good of the one, from the 
ovil of the other, the value of the one, from the worthlessness of the other. Thus 
also the vfdfi : Spirit is not this, is not that : i t% immeasurable ; it cannot be grasp- 
«d (therefore) it is not grasped; undecayable, it decays not; incapable of adhesion, it 
does not unite; it is not susceptible of pain ; it is deathless. Thus also the smriteeis ; 
That which is impervious to every faculty is seen through the glass of a reUgious 

* MSal, or coMcioaueu, If called oae of tke priouury oleawati. 
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^de ; bj this discovery every eirthly object » cast into tlie efaade. He who h 
constanBy immersed in worldly objects, seM not the evil that befiils him till it is too 
late. Spirit is not matter, for matter is liable to change. Spirit is pure, and wise : 
lutow^ this, let false ideas be abandoned. In this manner, he who knows, that 
spirit, separate from the body and its members, is pure, renonnces in a measure the 
changes of matter, and becomes like the serpent when he has cast off his old skin. A 
Sankbyo«sootrh also confirms this, Correct knowledge when obtained, saying no, no, 
renounces the world, and thus perfects discriminating wisdom. The Mfitsyn poo- 
ranfi also thus describes correct knowledge, When all things, from crude matter to 
the smallest object pr'iduced by the mutation of matter, are known in their separate 
state, discriminating wisdom is perfected. The wisdom by which the difference be- 
tween animate and inanimate substances is determined, is called knowledge. Should 
a person be able to distinguish between matter and spirit, still it is only by employ- 
ing his knowledge exclusively on spirit that he obtains emancipation. This is the 
voice of the vddfi and smritees, << Spirit know thyself.*’ 

The Patnnjnlu says, We call those ideas false by which a person conceives of that 
as spirit which is not spirit ; in this case, matter is treated as supreme. Some one 
olgects, How can fidse ideas be destroyed by discriminating wisdom, since these 
false ideas are fixed on one thing and wisdom on another ? The author replies, this 
reasoning is irrelevant, for false ideas are destroyed by examining that which is not 
spirit, and from this examination will result the knowledge of spirit. Clear know- 
ledge of spirit arises from yogh, or abstraction of mind ; and this leads to liberation ; 
but not immediately, for discriminating wisdom is necessary. The false idea 

which leads a man to say, 1 am fair, I am sovereign, 1 am happy, 1 am miserable, 
giv 4 | rise to these unsubstantial forms. The vddii, smritees, and the nyayfi declare, 
that the dbcriminating wisdom, which says, I am not frir, &c, destroys this false 
idea. Error is removed, first, by doubts respecting the reality of our conceptions, 
and then by more certain knowledge. Thus, a person at first mistakes a snail-shell 
for silver; biyt he afterwards doubts, and at length ascertains that it is a snail-shell. 
By this sentence of the vddfi, Bromhfi is not this, is not that, besides him there is 
none else, nothing so excellent as he is,— -it is declared, that there is nothing which 
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destroys false ideas so much as discrimtnatingf wisdom^ and that no instruction equals 
it for obtaining liberation. The GSta says, The person who, with the eye of wisdooii 
distinguishes between soul and.body, and between soul and the changes of the body, 
obtains the Supreme. Here we are taught from the G95ta, that discrini^ating 
wisdom leads to liberation : therefore wisdom, seeing it prevents false ideas, is the 
cause of liberation. This wisdom is obtained by yoga, or abstraction of mind, 

and as it removes all necessity for a body, and distinguishes soul from body, it de- 
stroys fidse ideas. By this wisdom the person at length attains to such perfection, 
that he esteems all sentient creatures alike, and sees that spirit is every thing. 
This is the doctrine of the v4da, of the smritees, and of all the dorshancis ; other 
kinds of knowledge cannot remove self-appropriation. The vedantu, differing frohi 
the sankhya, teaches, that discriminating wisdom procures for the possessor absorp- 
tion intoBramhn; thesankhyn says, absorption into life [jSSvff]. That discrimination 
can at once destroy such a mass of false ideas, will scarcely be believed, for this dis- 
crimination merely removes false ideas, for the time ; for afterwards, when this wis- 
dom shall be lost, selfishness will return : thus the person who, by discrimination, 
discovers that the snail-shell is not silver, at some future period is deceived by ap- 
pearances, and again pronounces the shell to be silver. An objector says, Vour argu- 
ment proves nothing, for your comparison is not just : after the person has obtain- 
ed a corrhct idea respecting the shell, it is true, he is liable to fall again into the same 
mistake, but it is merely on account of distance, or of some fault in vision : the- false 
idea which leads a person to pronounce matter to be spirit, arises simply from some 
habit in our nature : this is the opinion of all believers. When a child is first born, 
nothing can remove his false conceptions, which therefore become vbry strong ; but 
as soon as discriminating wisdom thoroughly destroys passion, the person is called 
the wise discriminator. Before a person obtains this wisdom, he has certainly 
more or less of false judgment; but after obtaining discrimination, self-appropriation 
is destroyed ; and this being removed, piassion is destroyed ; after which, the fidse idea 
cannot remain; it therefore appears that you introduced an incorrect comparisoii. If 
any one objects, that the reciprocal reflection of the understanding and the vital prin- 

O o 2 
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cipla upon each other is the cause of fiJse judgment, we say it is tmpossible^Rir dis« 
criminative wisdom destroys this error also, so that such a mistake caunot again oc- 
cur. He who is acquainted with abstraction [yogh] does not &ll into this error 
[of cc^undmg spirit with matter], bitt he who is not under the influence of abstrac- 
tion does. Establishment in the habit of discrimination i^ thus described in the GS» 
ta: O Pandiivfi, he who has obtained a settled habit of discrimination, neither dis- 
likes nor desires the three qualities which lead to truth, excitatioD, or stupefaction. 
He who considers himself as a stranger in the world, who is not affected by sensi- 
ble objects, and who desists from all undertakings, has overcome all desire. Here- 
after wD shall spes!: more of the nature of wisdom. 

Jfany one should say, that the objects by the knowledge of which discrimination 
Is to be perfected are too numerous to be known separately, how then can this 
perfection be obtained, and if not obtained, how can it be said to procure emancipa- 
tion? This objection is Of no weight, for though these objects should be innumerable, 
yet by their visibility or immater: ility , one or the other of which circumstances is com- 
mon to all things, a just discrimination may be acquired. That which displays, being 
the agent, must be different from that which is displayed: the thing manifested must 
be different from that which manifests if ; as a vessel must be different from the light 
which brings it to view; and intention different from thr thing intended. ^ By thie 
mode of inferring one thing from another, the understanding is proved to be distinct 
from the thiugs discovered by it, and by Ibis operation of the understanding it is fur- 
ther proved, that the agent and the object are not the same thing; this establishes my 
argument. What 1 mean is this, spirit is distinct from that which it discovers, but spi- 
rit itself is also an object capable of being known. An opponent here starts an objec- 
tion, addressing himself to the author, You want to establish the fact, that spirit is dis- 
tinct from matter ; but your argument proves merely that spirit is distinct from the 
operations of the understanding, which operations are made known by spirit itself. 
You teach, that it is the work of unassisted spirit to make known the operations of the 
understanding; from which the only inference tbatcan be drawn is, that spirit is dif- 
ferent from these operations^ not that matter is, different from spirit. The author 
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replies, This argument is invalid; you do not understand what you say : My argument 
is this, that the operations of the understanding are boundless, and that the works of 
nature are boundless also ; now the works of nature are connected with the opera* 
tions of t^e understanding, and therefore, in proving that spirit is distinct frq^ the 
one, 1 have proved that it is of course distinct from the other; . and also that spirit is 
omnipresent, unchangeable, everlasting, undivided, and wisdom itself. The noiya* 
yikfi maintains the same idea, when in his system it is affirmed, that the earth is a 
created substance, and in consequence an effect having an all-sufficient cause. From 
this doctrine of the noiyay ikn, the proof arises of the unity and eternity of this cause, 
as well as that the creator is omnipresent, boundless, and unchangeable. When a 
person is able to distinguish between the revealer and the thing revealed, he disco- 
vers, that the former is immutable, and the other mutable. Therefore in different 
parts of the commentary on the Patunjolu, byVyasu, we find the idea, that the wisdom 
which enables a person to distinguish between the understanding and spirit leads to 
emancipation. If this be so, though a person should not have correct ideas of every 
part of nature, yet discriminating wisdom may exist ; for he knows in general that the 
revealer and the revealed are distinct ; and to this agree the words of a sage, Sight 
and the object of sight are distinct : the kno'wledge of this destroys the false idea. 
From these premises we also conclude, that spirit is distinct both from matter ami 
from the works formed from matter, for spirit! is immutable. Wherefore, we main- 
tain, that sight and the object of sight are distinct. A modern vddantikfi has said, 
that when the distinction is made between matter and spirit, discrimination is appli- 
ed to things as objects of sight, and gives these illustrations. He who perceives ajar, 
is not that jar in any respect ; he who perceives a body, that is, he who calls himself 
1 [myself] is not the body. But says the author, this is not admitted, for the v6da 
says, that spirit is to be perceived,'’ and hereby spirit is declared to be an object 
of sight ; how then can a distinction be maintained ? The vedantiku says, I meant, that 
which to spirit itself is the immediate oJ^ect of perception, and therefore your ob- 
jection is invalid. The author sBya, if this is your meaning, your mistake is still 
greater, for visible objects are seen only through the bodily organs, and not by un- 
assisted spirit. The v6dantika replies. When the vddu speaks of spirit being visi- 
ble, it merely Dseans, that it is perceived by the understanding only « for the under- 
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standing cannot make spirit known ; it can only make known its own operations ; nor 
is there any reason why another should make known God : he is made known, and 
makes himselF known : therefore the meaning of the rddn, that spirit is perceptible, 
can only mean that it may be known, for spirit can never be visible. The author 
says, When you pronounce the word I, spirit is indicated, for when any one says I, 
spirit [self] is meant ; but you say spirit is not visible, as the Bouddbus also contend, 
who affirm, that the sense of happiness and misery lies in the understanding, and not 
in any other being. In the same manner, you affirm that spirit, [like light,] is itself 
visible, and the Bouddhas declare that the understanding is light. We obtain no- 
thing from hence, however, relative to matter; but the great desideratum was to shew, 
that liberation arose from that discrimination which distinguishes spirit from matter. 
This fault has been examined in the commeutaries. If we speak of discrimination as 
applied to matter in a general way, there are still many general principles, as muta- 
bility, compoundness, a capacity of pleasure, pain, and infatuation, partaking of the 
nature of the twenty-four principles, and applied to these general principles f not 
confining ourselves to one] : if we therefore say, that liberation is to be obtained by 
discrimination, we introduce confusion into the subject [the reverse of discrimina- 
tion]. This therefore is not admitted, for that knowledge which removes false ideas, 
procures liberation. Jfit should be said, that discrimination applied generally 
destroys all appropriation, and procures liberation, how does this agree with the v6da 
and smritees, which teach, that discrimination must be applied to every form of mat- 
ter, as, I am not the body, I am not the organs, &c. ? To this it is answered. The 
proposition agrees with the doctrine of these books, because general ideas indicate 
particular oues . — In this second section^ Vignaua-bhikshooka has explained the nature 
of that discrimination which procures liberation. 

Seetiort S.— *ln order to obtain emancipation, it has been said, that a person must 
obtain discrimination wlifch distinguishes spirit from matter. What then is matter ? 
Commonly speaking, it is divided into twenty-four parts, viz. crude matter, the un- 
derstanding, consciousness of personal identity, the qualities of the five primary ele- 
ments, the eleven organs, and the five primary elements. In these, either as the attri- 
bute or the subject, are included quality, action, and kind. Jo all these .parts of mat* 
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ter, the abstract idea is that of the materiality of all things, which arises from some 
change of its primitive state, either mediately or immediately. 

Crude matter is subject to change. It has the following synonyms : prukritee,! 
shUktee,^ nja,^ pradhann,^ uvynktu,^ tama,^ maya,^ hvidya,^ 8cc, as say the great 
sages. In the smritees it is called Bramhee vidya,9 ovidya, prnkritee, para.io This 
crude matter is considered as possessing the three qualities [goonasj in exact equili- 
brium, from which we are to understand, that it is not an effect produced by some 
cause. By this state of equilibrium is to be understood the absence of increasp or 
decrease, viz. a state in which no effect is produced. Mabnt [intellect], &c. are ef- 
fects, and are never in a state in which no efieei is produced : this is the definition. 

Wherever the three goonns are unequal, we still call it crude matter, but in this 
case we speak improperly. We have said, that crude matter is not an effect, and 
we have borrowed it from the original sankhya. Matter, in its natural or crude state, 
is not possessed of the three qualities : of this doubt not; nor is it distinct from the 
three qualities : this likewise is an undoubted axiom ; for the sankbyn-sootras teach, 
that the three qualities are not the qualities of crude matter, but of the natural state 
itself; and this is also taught in the Patanj&luandits commentaries, which declare, that 
crude matter and these qualities are the same. If all effects arise Irom these causes, 
it is vain to seek after another natural state of matter distinct from this. The qua- 
lities of matter,'* this and such like expressions are (•imilar to the trees of a forest ;** 
but the trees are not different from the forest. The sutwo, rnju, tumu, are qualities 
of matter in its natural state." This sentence, shewing that these qualities are the 
effect of matter, is intended to point out, that they are not eternal ; or that they arc 
both the causes and the effects of miihut, (intellect.) It is said in the v4dii, that the 
creation of intellect arose from the inequality of the qualities : this inequality is thus 
explained^ In intellect there is a much larger portion of the good quality (sutwiS), 
and therefore the other two qualities do not make their appearance, but the good 
quality is made manifest ; and from hence arises excellent conduct. In this manner 

1 Tte natnml or primary itaie. 8 Power or eoerfy. 3 The anprodneed. 4 The ckloT. 

5 That which is latent. 6 Darkoeis. 7 Illusion. 8 Ignorance. 9 Sacred know ledge. 

10 Bzcelleace. 
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[foor propertiee being added] <Iie twenty-eight pfineiplei [or properties of bodies] 
are accounted for. The effect of tlie three qaalitiee on tfaii equilibrium is thus stated 
in the v^dh : first, all was tumu [the natural state of matter]; afterwards it was acted 
upon by another [thing, jrhja, [passion] and inequality was the consequence : then ruju 
being acted upon, another inequality was produced, and hence arose the sdtwu [excel- 
lence]. The shtwh and other qualities weeall things (droyyfi), because they are pos- 
sessed of the qualities of happiness, light, lightness, agreeableness, &c. ; and are con- 
nected with union and separation ; but though not subject to any other thing, they 
form the material of which every thing is made. We call them qualities, since they 
operate as assistants to the vital energy ; they also imprison the spirit. We say, 
that the organs are possessed of happiness, misery, infatuation, &c. and in the same 
manner we speak of the qualities, because there is an union between the attribute 
and the solyect, similar to that which exists between the thoughts and the soul. The 
sfitwo goonu, though distinguished by the terms light, favour, &c. is said to have the 
nature of happiness, by way of pre-eminence. So also the r jn, though' it has the 
nature of impurity, agitation, &c. as well as of misery, yet, by way of pre-eminence, 
itissaid'tohavethe nature of misery ; and thus also the tfimh, though it is described 
as a covering [a vail or dark cloud] and has the nature of stupidity, &c. yet by way 
of pre-eminence, it is said to have the nature of infatuation. The effects produced by 
the three goonus are indicated by their names: the abstract noun derived from the 
present participle is sntwfi, existence, entity, or excellence ; by which etymo- 
logy, the pre-eminence of goodness, as seen in aiding others, is intended. RfijS re- 
fers to a medium state [neither good nor bad] because it awakens the passions^ The 
timu is the worst, because it covers with darkness. 

The three goonos have an innumerable individuality [reside in many]. From this 
role of the sankhyh it follows, that those who are distinguished as possessors of the 
sfitwo goonfi, are known by gentleness and other qualities. So also those posses- 
sed of the riiju are known by the mobility of this goonfi, and those possessed of the 
tumii, by the heaviness of this goond. But even if the goonos were each consider- 
ed as one, yet must they be considered as pervading all, for we are taught that [by 
tbaml many worlds were created at once. An olgector says, how is it possible. 
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that froB one ceuaean endleae number and variety of productions could spring ? To 
this another answers, to the onion of this one cause to numberless productions, thin 
variety is to be attributed. To the last speaker the author replies. The three goonas, 
which pervade eveiy thing, do not of themselves produce this variety ; for, though 
th^ pervade all things, they are not united to them. The sum of this doctrine 
is, that the gooiihs have each innumeraiile individualities, and are to be esteemed as 
things and not as qualities. — To this one objects, The goonhs are three ; how then 
can they be said to be innumerable? Tiie author replies, they are called three in re* 
ference to their collected hlate, Jii the same manner as the voish6shikus compriase the 
elementary forms of matter in nine divisions. To the goonhs may also be ascribed 
dimensions, an being both atomic and all -pervading. If these properties be not as- 
cribed to them, how nhall we account for t’ e active nature of the rnj'i goonh, and for 
the sentiment which some entertain, who i r >per1y account the all*pervading ether 
an original cau-e ? If vou say, that every cHiise is all-pervading [but not atomic] then 
the boundaries of things cannot be ascertained. 

While other darshunus ascribe the origin of things to matter, the vOish^shiku dnr- 
slionh contends, that from earthly atoms the earth arose, but this is felse, for the first 
[assisting] cause is void of scent, &c. This is our opinion, and in this opinion we are 
supported by the Vishnoo pooranu, &c. The great sages have taught, that the first 
cause is unperceived ; that matter is subtile [approaching invisibilityj underived, 
identified with entity and non-entity, void of sound, imperceptible to the touch, with- 
out form, and is pervaded by the three goonns. The first cause is underived, has no 
producer, and is updecayable. The hypothesis of the voisheshikus, that smell, &c. 
exist in the first [assisting] cause, we have already confuted in the comment. 

An enquirer snggests, If matter is both atomic and all-pervading, and, possessing 
the three goonfis, has an endless individuality, is not your conclusion destroyed, that 
it is undivided and inactive ? The authol- answers, I have mentioned individuality 
as a property of matter purely in reference to it as a cause; as odour [though of 
many kinds] is an univereal property of earths s and the all-pervading property of 
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natter it proved by the tame propee^ in ether [which hat been pronounced to be 
one of the cantet ofthin^.] Thui| alUioiigh it be mnintatned, that the crenturet 
are many, and that creation it composed of many parti, yet they are all one when 
we apeak of things in reference to their generic nature. The v4dh also confirms thia 
doctrine, when it mentions, the one unproduced.” Matter is also called inert, bo* 
cause it does not tend to any object, and because it has no consciousness of its own 
existence. But, if when you say, that matter is inactive, you mean that it is desti- 
tute of motion, you will contradict the v4do and smritees, for they declare that mat- 
ter possesses motion [agitation]; therefore when we say that matter is inert, our 
meaning must be c-..nfined to this idea, that it does not tend to any object, and is free 
from consciousness of its own existence. Whatever else is included in matter, is 
shewn in the comment, [Sankhya.BhasIiyci.] The proof from inference, relative 
to the nature of matter is this, intellect, &c. the effect of matter, are identified with 
pleasure, pain, and infatuation ; and the things to which intellect, &c. give rise, are 
identified with pleasure, pain, and infatuation. From the effects therefore we as- 
cend to the cause, maiter. Thu , when we see a garment, we gain this knowledge, 
that cloth is composed of thread.* The v6da and smritees confirm this argument. 
We have thus ascertained by inference, that matter is identified with pleasure, pain, 
and infiituation; but further particulars of matter may be learned from the shastrus 
and by abstraction. . , 

Some one says, the fruit of the sntwn goonfi is declared to be happiness, joy, &c. 
but, except in the mind, we discover no happiness on earth — none in the objects of 
the senses : therefore this declaration is not confirmed. To this a third party re- 
plies, True, we see not happiness in the objects of sense ; but the excellency of very 
beautiful forms produces happiness. The author denies the premises, and says. If ex- 
cellency be admitted as a species, as well as blueness, yellowness, &c. it will involve 
the absnrdity of two species in one subject. Further, in a lapse of time, the same ex- 
cellent form which gave pleasure excites pain. We term that in which excellency 
resides, the happy : [therefore happiness is found in sensible objects]. This assertion 

• The pandit who awiited the anthor in thii tranilation, rapplied ano^hnr compariion : Batter ariies from 
■iWfc— the lonree ii milk, the rneuu is choriiPK, the effect is butter ; from this effect we infer, that all milk po»* 
icmes a bntter'prodaclnf qnalily . • 
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ffr further proved by the expreMions, the form of the jar, worUUj/ pleBBure,&e« [that 
is, these ei^)reBsion8 suppose, that there is io present things a power of giving plea- 
sure.] See the commentarj^<bfaashja.) 

The nature of matter having been thus ascertained, we shall now treat of mohot [in- 
tellect.] The principle mohut, which is named from the reasoning faculty, springs 
from matter. It is called mnhtit, from its union with religion and other excellent qua- 
lities, which form its distinguishing character. Its synonyms are, Muhut, Booddhee,^ 
Prugnu,^ &c. In the Unoogeeta^ it is also thus described : Spirit, possessed of all 
these names or qualities, is called Mfihdt, MQhan-atmu,^ Motee,^ Vishnoo,^ Jish- 
noo,^ Shnmbhoo,^ Ve§ryhvnt ,9 Booddhee, Prngnn, Oophlnbdhee glso Bramba, 
Dhritee,^^ Smritee.^^ It is spread over the world; that is, its eflects [Bguratively] 
his hands, feet, eyes, head, mouth, and ears, fill the world ; it is all-pervading, un- 
decayable, it possesses rarity, levity, power, undecaying splendour. Those who 
know spirit, are not desirous [of other things] ; they have conquered passion, &c. 
and, being emancipated, ascend to greatness [muhut]. He who is muhut, is Vishnoo; 
in the first creation he was Swayumbhoo,i3 and Prubhoo.'* The three kinds, viz. 
shtwo, &c. [or qualities] of mdhut, have been allotted to three deities, so that each is 
identified with the quality [goonh] itself, and from hence the three names, Brumba, 
Vishnoo, Shiva. Thus itissaid in the Vishnoo pooranu, mhhat is three-fold, it has the 
80twn,ruja, and tumh qualities. The Mutsyn pooranu also says, From matter, with its 
changes, arises the principle muhot ; and hence this word mohut is used among men, 
[when they see any thing great]. From the qualities of matter in a state pf exci- 
tation [fermentation, ks^od/ia] three gods arise, in one form, Brumba, Vishnoo, and 
Bduh^shwuru. 

Spirit possesses rarity, levity, &c. This is asserted in reference to the union 
of the attribute and the subject. In the first creation, muhot is unfolded by the 

1 The UBdentaodiof . S Knowledge. 3 A lectionof ttae MOhabbarOt. 4 The Intel- 

lectnal ipirit. S The will. 6 The all>per?adiof. 7 The victorioni. 8 The exli- 

tent by VIsy of eminence. 9 The powerful. 10 Compreheniion. 11 Restraint. 1 % Tlw 

itmembeKr. 13 The lelf-ezistent. 14 The lopreme. 
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form yiiihBoo, rather than by that of Bromba and SankQrfi : this is mentioned in * 
•taiiaa of the Vishno^ poorand. The principle mtthnti in part^ throng the pene- 
trating nature of the rdju and Ihmh goonha, being changed in its form, becomes the 
clothing of individual particles of life [I.e. of souls], and being connected with injus- 
tice, &c. becomes small. The sentence of the sanhhjft is, that mhhfit, from asso- 
ciation becomes small [or is diminished]. The effect of m&hnt, both in its free and 
combined state, is firmness. Muhut is the seed* state of the tree of the heart, [finttSkd- 
rondJ of hliftnkard [consciousness of existence], and of mnnh [the will]. Therefore, 
it appears from the shastias, that muhot is derived from matter, and hhonkaru from 
mohut [intellect]. Bjr a general inference, it is concluded, that effects are united 
to their immediate causes ; [in this way, mohat gives birth to fihnnkaro, or consci- 
ousness, and is united to it] but whether, in creation, the five elements [the material 
parts] were first created, and the others succeeded in regular succession, or whether 
the intellectual part was first created, and was followed by the others in succession, 
we cannot determine by inference, for want of a clear datum. There are, hoover, 
some remarks in the v4dd and sniritees which lead to the conclusion, that the intel- 
ligent part was first created. This has been shewn in the bkash^u. 

Having defined the nature of understanding [inhiiat], we now proceed to consider 
the nature ofconsciousness [ubnnkarn] : — Consciousness arises from the understand- 
ing, as a branch from the seed plant. It is called nhankaru, from its effect, viz. an 
idea that 1 exist, as a potter is denominated from a pot : this is its character. Its 
synonyms are found in the Koormu-pooranu ; fihunkarn,^ ftblumanu,* kurtree,^ mun- 
tree,^ atma,® prokoolfi,® Jecvfi all which are exciting principles. This conscious- 
ness, being of three kinds, is the cause of three different effects : thus the Kooruifi 
pooranu, ConsciousneBs arises from the understanding, and is of three sorts : voika- 
rikfi [changeable] ; toijdsQ [from tijd, light]; and, born from the elements, &c. tamnsu 
[darkness]. The toijusd creation comprizes the organs ; the voikarikd, ten of the 
gods ; munii [consciousness] being added, makes eleven, partaking in its qualities of 
boih [kinds, that is, of the nature of the bodily organs and the faculties]. Frcun the 

1 ComcionmeMoreslitenee. S toidf. 3 The govenor. i The conaiellor. 5 Self 

•ripihi. C SxccUeat origin. 7 Life. 
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tilin-iDBtriU* were created visible objects^ as animals, The voikarikd creatien 
is peculiar lo the sntnih goonn, and the toijosn to the rSjil : mant, by its own qnali* 
ties, or union^ becomes an assistant in the bperations of the fiicuUies, and partakes of 
the organs both of perception and action. By this sentence of the y6dd, and others 
of the same import, viz. my mind was elsewhere — I did not hear,’* it is proved, 
that the mind partakes of both kinds of organs. The eleven gods which preside over 
the organs, are, Dik,^ Vatft,* Urkd,^ Pruch6ta,* Ushwee,^ Vanhee,^ Indro,^ Oopdn- 
drtt,8 Mitru,^ Ka,^ and Chandra.^^ 

Having determined the nature of consciousness, the author proceeds to explain 
the faculties and organs: — In the first place, from consciousness proceeded therea« 
soning faculty [mfiiiu] ; the strong bias to sound felt by muiio, produced the incarcera- 
ted spirit’s organ of hearing ; from the attraction to form felt by mnna, arose the organ 
of sight, and from the desire of smell in mhiin, the organ of smelling, &c. This is 
found also in the Mokbhyfi' Dhariiia, where the organs are described as the effects of 
the operations of the mind, or, in other words, attachment. Thus, by the reasoning fa- 
culty, the ten organs and (he five tdii-roatrusare produced from consciousness. There 
is no ascertaining the order of the organs and tan*matrds, because they are not relat- 
ed as cause and effect. Jlespecting the organs, there is no proof that one organ gave 
birth to another ; but this proof does exist respecting the tnn-matrns. Tiiurf, to apeak 
of them in order : from the tan*matra of sound arises that of feeling, which has the 
qualities both of sound and touch ; and thus, in order, by adding one qinility to eve- 
ry preceding one, the other three tnii-matrhs are produced. Jn the commentary on 
the Patrmjuln, the regular increase of a property in each of the tan>matrfis is describ- 
ed. Moreover the five thn-matrus give birth to the five primary elements. The 
Koormd and Yishnoo pooranus teach, that the five tan-matrfis arose in succession 
from consciousness ; the Koorma says, Consciousness which arises from the (uiiiii 
goonii, and which gives birth to the five senses, undergoes a change, and from tiiif 
change is produced the simple element or tun-matrfi of sound. From sound was 

•' The ■imple elementB of loand, tooch, form, taste, and smell, as nomized wiib any kind of property. 

1 The rexeot af a quarter. S The recent of wind. 3 The ban. 4 The reqent of water. 5 The 
divine physiciau. 6 The regent of fire. 7 The king of heaven. 8 Vishnoo. 9 4 god. 

10 Br&mha. 11 The moon. 
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produced the ether, having the distinguidung ehaneter df mnd. Ether, ondeigo- 
iiig a change, prodnped the thn-matrh of Reeling, and Ihimdiii arose ahr^ having the 
^oaiitj of touch : and so in order with tin rest. 

An opponent says, the four primary elements [ether, air, fiM and water] are evi- 
dently the assisting causes of other things ; and therefore, when you contend, thathy 
them nothing is effected beside the circumstance of change, you err. To thiii the 

author replies, The pooranus declare that consciousness is the cause, while the five 
tfin-matros are mere accessaries in the creation of the five primaiy elements. In this 
manner were produced the twenty-three principles [of things]. AftOr deducting 
the fivo elements, and consciousness in the understanding, the remaining seventeen 
are called the lingn-shnreeru,* in which spirit resides as fire in its dwelling-place fuel. 
That lingu-shurStra of all sentient creatures being produced, continues from the 
creation till the destruction of the material world ; it is carried out of the world at 
death by the living principle, and with it returns to the earth in the next ttesmi- 
gration. The living principle, being a distinct operation of the understanamg, is 
not considered as distinct from the Ungo-shareern. The five tfin-matrhs are the re- 
ceptacle of the liogn-shareeru, as canvas is that of a painting, for so subtile a sub- 
stance could not pass from one state to another without a vehicle.— In the beginning, 
the lingu-shbreeru, in an undivided state, existed in a state similar to that clearly vi- 
sible material body which is as the clothing of the Self- Existent. Afterwards, the 
individual lingh-shureSriis became the clothing of individual animals, which clothing 
forms a part of that which clothes the Self-Existent, as the lingfi-shfireero of a son 
is derived from that of a father. Thus speaks the author of the aphorisms [Knpilfi j : 
Different individuals are intended to produce different effects ; and thus also Mdnoo, 
God having caused the subtile particles cf the six unmeasured powers, or the six or- 
gans, the collected denominator of the soul, to enter into mere spirits, formed all 
creatures. The meaning is merely this, God, the self-existent, causing the rare or 
subtile parts of his own linga-shareeru to fall as clothing upon the souls proceeding 
from himself, created all animals. 

• The Hindoo writing! tpcnk of three iCates of the body, the lingli'iharSf rh, or the archetype of bodiei ; the 
iheoluhma-ihlr€€rft, or the atonic body, aod the •t’hSOlA-ibttreSrS, or gron natter. 
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,H|iviog thus described the Ijpga-shdreSru, the author proceeds to describe gross 
matter Qopuciousaess of personal existence arises within intellect as a tenth put 
of intellect ;'«oad, bearing the same proportion^ from consciousness of personal exis- 
tence arises ether; from etber» air ; from air, light ; from light, water, and, from wa- 
ter, earthy which is the seed of all gross bodies, and this seed (earth) is the mundane 
egg. In the midst of that universe-surrounding egg, which is ten times larger than 
the fourteen spheres, bj the will of the self-existent, was produced the sfhoola-shti* 
r8erh of this being. This self-existent, clothed with this matter, is called Narajunfo 

Thus Mfinoo, after having discoursed on the self-existent, says, He, desirous 
of producing numerous creatures from his own substance, in the first place cresiled 
waters, and in them produced a seed, gold-like, splendid as the thousand- rayed sun* 
In that seed was produced Brumha, the sire of all. He was the first material being, 
and is called Poorooshti (the producing cause) ; and thus Bromha became tbe lord 
of all crpatures. Waters are called ?lara, because they were produced by Nurfi [the 
self-exillent] ; they were at first his place [ny&iiu], therefore he is called Narayfinu.** 
The v^dii and smritees teach, that this spirit is one, since all creatures were derived 
from it, and since all at last will be absorbed in it. Therefore the v^du and smritees 
are not opposed to the popular sentiment, that jNaraynna is the spirit of all sen- 
tient creatures.” 

Naraynnh, clothed with the total of gross matter, created, on his navel, resembling 
the water-lily-formed Soomeroo, him who is called the four-faced, and then by him 
created all individuals possessed of organs, down to the masses of inanimate matter. 
Thus the smritees, All living creatures, with their organs, proceeded from the body 
of that being [Narayanu thus clothed with matter]. That which is said in the 
pooranus, that while Narayunn was sleeping on sh^slm [the serpent-god OncintnJ, 
the four- faced god was unfolded from the water-lily navel, and from the eyes and 
ears, of this god, must be understood as referring to the creation which takes place at 
the dawn of every day of Brumha, viz. at every kulpu. It cannot agree with the 
first creation, but (his sleeping on sheshfi agrees with the dissolution of nature which 
takes place on the evening of a day of Brdmha, and with the appearance of the tor* 
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I^d godi. in regitinr ordnr fiMi BrSoihli, who kl a united state had retired into the 
tN>dy of Nara^ttoft ; Ihr. the^sBoIvtioti of nature at thoeeenin; of a i&tf Of BtOttha, 
*is called sleep, because, at that tiiae, for come purpose, he [Narajrtl^) asaomei a 
body. Thus the twentyfi^ur principles [of things], and the production of the world 
by them at an assisting cause, have been briefly described. From whatsirw cause 
any thing is produced, its continuance depends upon the continuance oflhat Cause, 
and its dissolution arises from the absence of it. From whatever canse'any prin- 
ciple [of the twenty-four] is derived, in that it is again absorbed ; but absorption is 
jn the reversed order of creation, while creation is in a direct order [as from ether, 
wind ; from wind, fire, &c.] So says the Mhhabharutn, &c. These changes, viz. 
creatibn, preservation, and destruction, in the gross state of the twenty-four princi- 
ples, are shewn, in order to assist intfitaining a discriminating idea of Him who per- 
vades all thing^ the perceptible though very subtile changes [in those principles] 
are thus mentioned in the smritees : the constant births of the linga-shurSeriSs, on 
account of their extremely subtile nature, and the rapidity of time, are a^^ough 
they were not. Therefore speaking correctly, all inanimate substances are call- 
ed non-eiitities [or rather momentary] ; another aflirms, that all inanimate things, to 
speak decisively, are uncertain. Standing aloof then from all inanimate things, the 
spirit is to be perceived as the real existence by those who are afraid of evil. The 
Unoogiita contains the following comparison : This universe, the place of all crea- 
tures, is the eternal tree firumha : this tree sprung from an imperceptible seed [mat- 
ter], the vast trunk is intellect ; the branches, consciousness ; its inferior branches, 
the primaiy elements ; the places of the buds, the oi^ans ; and thus spreading into 
every form of being, it is always clothed with leaves and flowers, that is, with good 
and evil fruit. The person wbo knows this, with the excellent axe of real wisdom 
cuts down the tree, rises superior to birth and death, and obtains immortality.--^ 
End of the third section. 


Section — For the accommodation of the student, 1 shall now, in verse, treat of spi- 
rit, as the first cause [poorooshflj, and distinct from matter. The common concerna 
of life'are conducted by this one idea 1 am” [that is, by identifying spirit with mat- 
ter] ; but by the true knowledge of God it is made clear;. that he is eternal, omnipre- 
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mty4pe^ 1 iWl ♦h^refore, in tli# first place, speak of spirit as naitefi to matter : ^ 
this sens^ jhp who receives the fimit of actions, is eternal, sinoa he is the cause of eve* 
rjr opeBBticp.nf the understanding, and of everj ereature produced by the mutations . 
of matter. A^oreover the understanding is without beginning ; fi>r as a seed is said 
to contain the future tree, so the understanding contains the habits produced by fite, 
and as such must be without beginning : therefore, from the fact, that the understand- 
ing is without beginning, we derive the proof, that he who receives the fruit of aih* 
tions is without beginning. When we speak of spirit, as the sovereign, we mean, that 
it presides over the operations of the understanding as the receiver, as a shadow is 
received on a mirror.* Therefore when the operations of the understanding aro 
destroyed [withheld] the liberation of spirit ensues ; [that is, accordmg to the sankhyfi, 
the liberation of spirit includes merely the lil^ration of the understanding from ijtsr 
operation on visible objects]. He who receives the fruit of actAis being without 
beginning, there exists no cause for bis destruction, and therefore he is not destroy* 
ed : from hence it is proved, that he is eternal, and, being eternal, he has not the pow- 
er oftj^roducing new ideas. We have never seen that that which is destitute of 
L*gbt can make known light ; in the light-posseBsing works of the sutwo-goonn, the 
properties of (his goonfi are seen. From hence we gain the idea, that the cause of 
things [the manifester] is not finite, but eternal ; therefore manifestation resides ia 
the eternal. Union leads to mistake respecting the cause of manifestation; as when 
some suppose, that the power of giving light is in the fuel, or that this power is com- 
municated to a mirror when you remove its covering. Therefore the knowledge 
of the eternal must also be eternal, and in some sense, must be considered as spirit, 
for upon it nothing is reflected. [If any one say, that] knowledge [is a property, 
we affirm that it] Ts a thing, for it is dependent on none ; and “ 1 am*' [personal iden- 
tity], being a quality of the understanding, will agree with this as a thing. Through 
false ideas, the ignorant constantly cherish the error, 1 am that lump** [of clay ; 
that is, they conceive of spirit as matter]. Through association [between body and 
spirit], they call spirit the wise, and from the same cause they apply to spirit the 
terms dependence, parvity, production, aod destruction; but as vacuum only is ne- 

* AccordiRK to the MokbyG, iplrit ii not cooaiderrd u the creator, oor, in fhct. ai really receiving the frnit 
of aciion&; tbia receptioo being only in appearance in conicfiueDce of union to OMilter, and not laore, in reality, 
Ilian ai the ninror >00611 or enjoys, from the ipiage reflected apoo It. 
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ceisafy to the fo spirit requlroi oiUj spirit 5 tlieretbre, in an inferior ^ensS} Lot 
where no objection can be raised, it is decided from the fee. that spirK beiiif 
wholly light, the all-pervading, the ejternal, and the pervader of all bodies, requires 
only spirit. When it is united to material things, then [not really but apparently] 
it is capable of destruction; when in a subtile state, it is unsearchable. If it is 
diffused through the whole system, why then are not the things of all times and of 
all places always manifest ? They are not manifest except in those cases where 
spirit 4s united to the operations of the understanding. Philosophers maintain, that 
the appearance of things is their image reflected upon spirit. When the operations 
of the understanding are not reflected, spirit is considered as unconnected, immuta- 
ble, ever-living, all-diffused, and eternal. All desires, fee. arise in the understand- 
ing, and not in the spirit, for desire amili the operations of the understanding have but 
one receptacle. ^ things within us subject to alteration, exist in the understand* 
ing ; therefore all spirits, like all vacuums, are equally immutable, always pure, al- 
ways identified with the understanding, always free, uiimixed, light, self-displayed, 
without dependence, and shine in every thing. An opponent here says, are 
then, in short, to understand, that all spirits, like the vacuum, are one : for that it 
is iu the understanding only that (he contrarieties, pleasure and pain, exist. This 
ol^ection will not stand, fer in one spirit there are these contrarieties, the reception 
of the fruit of actions, and (he absence of this reception ; for when spirit receives 
the operations of the understanding, it is many, and when distinct from these ope- 
rations, it is one ; the vdda and smritees teach us, that spirit is one when we apply 
to it discriminating wisdom; and many when united to matter. Spirit receives 
pleasure, fee. as a wall the shadow ; but that which enjoys or suffers is the under- 
standing': still a distinction is foiled by the appearance or non-appearance of enjoy- 
ment or suffering in spirits, similar to that which appears in pillars of chrystal on 
which the shadows of dark or red bodies have fallen ; but the similitude drawn from 
air is inadmissible, because things having different properties make no impression on 
air . — End of thi fourth section. 


Section 5 .— I shall now speak of spirit, and of that which is not spirit, and enlarge 
upon the qualities of the one, and the feults of the other, that the distinction be- 
1 them may be made clear. This doud-lifce world, subject to the transmuta- 
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tio^ia arising ont of the three goonos, like the changing clouds in ipace^ is repeatedlj 
produc^and alraorbed in spirit^ bjr approximation to the three goonns in thei^ 
changed tom. Therefore spirit [chitee], being [in realitjr] without change, as the sup. 
porter of tjie three-gooDu>chaoged [world], is the instrumental cause of the universe. 
As water, bj its being the sustaining substance, is acknowledged to be the supporter of 
the world, so spirit by its being the sustainer of the embryo [atomic] world, is de- 
clared to be its supporter. firhmha, the immutable, the eternal, and who is de- 
scribed by the synonym Parttmarfhh-sot [the real entity], without undergoing anj 
change, is [popularly speaking] the instrumental cause of all things. He is called 
P&rhmart^ha-s&t, because he exists for himself, and is compleat in himself. He is ' 
called snt [the existent] because he exists of himself and accomplishes all by himself. 
Nature in all its changes is like the fluctuating waves, and is called nsfit [non-entityj 
through its constant change from form to ford#. That which, alter the lapse of time, 
does not acquire a new denomination from having undergone a change, is called in 
the smritees vustoo (substance) ; that which owes its existence to its dependence on 
something else, or which is completed by the vision of something else, or which arises 
from Another source, is not called substance [is hsot^, because something else is re- 
quired to give it existence. That which is real, must have existence : we can never 
say, that it does not exist. If it does not exist, we can never aflSrm that it exists, 
or that it is eternal. Therefore, when we speak of the world as possessing entity 
and non-entity, we lie under a mistake : [still, as real impressions are produced by it 
on the mind, we may say] this world is sSt [substanch'] and osht [unreal] ; but to be- 
lieve that this world is a substantial good, is a real mistake. This world is [compared 
to] a tree ; its intellectual part is its heart [the substantial part] ; all the rest is sap, 
[unsubstantial]. That part of the world which is permanent, is intellect, which ia 
unchangeable ; all the rest is contemptible, because uosuhstantial. So also is it tose 
and unsubstantial, because, compared with Brnmhn, it is unstable. 

Thus have I shewn, that spirit is a reality [snt]; and have also described the na* 
ture of other things. These subjects are discussed at length in the Yoga- Vashish- 
t*h&; 1 have here only given an abstract of them. A dream, when a person awakes 

Q q 2 
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is iMTOT^t tolw a iieB«enti^, Tlutlio^ wliid, when twake, wwaiw eoyiiiHii «m 
poMtii, it a mHHeBUlgr wImb we araatleapjA At the tiaie efhirth, iiiBtAH a eMof 
erill^S and at the time of death, biirth naiioB*eutitjr. Thiterm-ifiBlli^ wdrM h 
lilma bubble on the water : we can neretaagr that it does net ekist, noi^'lhat it doel. 
Spirit b real eotitj, bnt not to the vbible world : it it at unreal at aanail When init« 
tdieafor taver ; or as when the thirstj dear mittaket the reflected rajrt of the ton Ibr 
a poelof water. There it one omnipresent, placid, all-pervading tpiril;4eit pare, 
cttential knowledge, entire and ioeonceivable intelleot, widely diffused like beand- 
lest t(moe« Wherever, in any form, that omnipresent, omnipotent, universal, all«in« 
spiring, self-esistent being, is visible, there, in these forms, tbb agitated world, now 
visible and now invisible, appears extended in him like the reflected rays of the tun 
[mistaken for water] on the sands of i^desert. Asa magic shew, or as the appear- 
ance of water froii the reflection of the rays of the sun on the sand, or as the nnsta* 
ble waves on the turfoce of the water, so is the world at spread out on spirit. Thb 
visible world was spread out by the mind of the self-existent Bromho ; therefore the 
world appears to be iViU of mind. Those of impure mind, who are ignorant, ahd who 
have not entered the right] way, esteem this unsubstantial world as substantial, and 
pursue tbb idea with the force of the thunderbolt. As a person unacquainted witlr 
gold may hftve an idea of a [gold] ring, but has no conception of the value of the gold 
of which it is composed, so an ignorant person sees in the world only cities, houses, 
mountains, elephants, and other splendid ol^ects ; he has no idea of that which is spi- 
ritual. Jn these and other passages of the Yogfl-Yashisht’hd, the absolute nothing- 
ness of the world b declared ; and in other passages, the world, as the work of the 
eternal, is called eternal. That, freed firom name and form, in which this world will 
be absorbed, is called, by some|, mde matter, by others illusion, and by others atoms. 
This world, in the midst of spirit [lying dormant] during a profound sleep at night, 
resembles a water-lily imprinted on the heart of a stone. The universe-formed 
hnperi^ble fruit of the wide-spreading tree of nature, is made visible b^ Bromhn. 
Thus has been decided the difibrent natures of entity and non-entity .^£iid of the 
fifth 

Section 6.— Having shewn the nature of fpyrilias distidgulsbed from other things, 
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1 idw Itt^eaed to ipeak of iti iotoUoetual nature, u dletingniM from lli» o^*^ 
fUrin oftlie Mflhlt poorooelifi [toteUeet] ii offled Ibd^hootMj 

otoee, fco^i^dduna, vin. gentimont, conception, undentandin§^, and ratiocidi* 
««a: » ^ Other things are called by the names vddyB/ ugmin«,t piB. 
dhan%|| jfrc* Knowledge, when connected with the object of knowledge, is esteem- 
^ the manifester, in the same manner as light, by its union with the object it dis- 
l^ys, it called the manifester. Connection with the objects of knowledge exists 
immediately or mediately, in unassociated spirit; not, however, as it exists in tlb 
nnderslandiiig, but as the body on the glass. Spirit, though it is diffused, on account 
of its unconnectedness with the faculties and with material things, does not look at 
the object of knowledge. Thus spirit, like other things, through its want of uniott 
to the faculties, and of operation upon its ol^cts, remains unknown. The spirit 
during its freedom [from matter], through the absence of the o^tmtions of the un- 
derstanding, remains unknown, without form, identified with light, and air-fbrmed. 
The operations of the understanding have fbrm and bounds; like a lamp, they are 
visiblh ; they are innumerable ; they perish every moment ; they are inanimate, for 
like a pitcher, a lamp, &c, they are the objects of the perception of another [the soul]. 
^ The manifesting power of the operations of the understanding is its capacity of re- 
sembling the thing made known. As a mirror, by its capacity of receiving the 
images of things, is that which displays them, so the understanding, through its ca- 
pacity of receiving the forms of things, is that whieh displays them. It is spirit 
which perceives the operations of the understanding ; but it is through the operati- 
ons of the understanding that other things are perceived. Some one objects, If wo 
acknowledge two powers of perception, one residing in spirit, and the other in the 
understanding, we admit more than is necessaiy for the efiect. Spirit sees things 
through the understanding ; that is, the understanding assumes the forms of these 
things, and their shadow is reflected upon spirit : the understanding, &c. cannot per- 
ooire [olyecti]. In this manner the distinction is made clear between the opera- 
tions of the understanding and spirit; anil from [the examination of] matter, Ssc. the 
distinction between spirit, and that which is not spirit, is also established. By the 
union between spirit and the operations of the understanding, in the images reflect- 
« Tin object of koSwIedfe. f Brute matter. ( DetIuicm. V^klmldMi. | ChM 
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ed hj one imd rcomyfd.ligr the othei^the mij^aks is nifide, they ^re ^ 

tketihe onderstewdiog posseepee the.pi^ece of spirits ■* |»er»eM.iBistel» e^piece.of 
iedi>hot iron for Rre. This discrimioetion between the opeimticmsof thi[ jsiiderttaod^ 
ii^ end spirit, in which the noiyayifc&i hove been bewildered,, end whisll e person 
of "ii—ll understanding cannot comprehend, has been eminently illustrated by the 
aankhjo. The ignorant Bouddhns, through not discriminating between the operations 
of the understanding and spirit, declare ttoe operations to be spirit, and .being thus 
bewUdered as it respects the meaning of the v^cio, whidi teaches [for the sake of U* 
lustration] that knowledge is spirit, regard spirit as temporary. This discriminati- 
on between the instrumental cause, rip. the operations of the understanding, and the 
self- existent, who ^nakes them known, is not impossible to good philosophers : a 
duck can separate milk from water. ^This capacity of discrimioating between spi- 
rit and the operatijins of the understanding is called emancipation, the end of the 
world. £yeiy one, through visible objects, knows something of God; but abstract 
ideas of God, none possess; to obtain these, discrimination is required. Spirit 
cpnnot be discriminated from extemal thmgs, bocauso of its admixture with the 
operations of the understanding, but by a knowledge of these operations they may 
be separated from spirit As fire on the hearth, though it cannot be distinguished 
from coals, on account of their union, yet it may clearly be discriminated by its con- 
suming quality. We learn from the v^dfi, that the distinction between the ope- 
rations of the underatandiog on visible objects, and spirit, is most clearly seen during 
the time of profound sleep, when 'spirit, as the manifester, appears as light. Wise 
men affirm, that eveiy tiling is distinct from that which makes it visible : jars, foe. 
are different from the light [which makes them visible], and the operations of the 
understanding are different from ^ight. As therefore unassisted spirit makes evident 
the operations of the understanding, it is clear, that it must be distinct firom those 
operations ; this mode of decision will soon enable a pe^on to comprehend this idea. 
In this manner, spirit is found to be the revealer of the operations of the understand- 
ings and as such la to be distinguished from these operations, though it continues to 
make them known. According to the vedfi, foe. though the body and taculties 
in waking time appear not to be different from ipirit, yet during a dream, spirit is 
dearly seen to be different firom both. In n dream, all bodies different from spirit 
appear in (ho spirit ; and this is also the case when the perion is awake; bat in 
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wal^int boars thoracis this difllti^sBoS) that the same things are also olgeets of v4sh 
ta. . in a dream, Omy are the munediate objects of perception) because they act 
ideal. In waking hours, thej'are the objects of perception by the instrumeutality 
of the oi^ddh. In our sleeping or waking hours, all material objrcts, as delineated 
OB spirit, appear of the same/orm ; there is no difference between Ihem whether 
ideal or visible. The form of things in the spirit is merely an idea, clothed with 
form by the operations of the understanding. Therefore the operations of the 
derstanding, as applied to material things, when reflected on spirit, are the same ist 
our waking as in our sleeping hours. This is said as conjecture ; we have no meant 
of proof; but there ia no better method of shewing the nature of spirit than by coni* 
paring the state of things in a dream and when awake. As a person dreaming, seen 
everj thing in spirit, so in his waking hours^ [notwithstanding the omnipresence of 
spirit, through the individuation of his ideas, he fancies] he aeesJt confined in one 
place [the body]. Profound sleep, then, shews simple spirit [rather than its state of 
embodied existence]. Both when awake, and when we dream, the ideas which we 
form, through the operations of the understanding, of spirit being possessed of form, 
are illusoiy and fldse. The overspreading of the understanding with darkness is 
called the heavy sleep of the understanding, but the want of this covering, is called 
the deep sleep of the soul. Spirit, perfect, eternal and unchangeable, perceives the 
operations of the understanding only ; but where the operations of the understanding 
are wanting, it perceives nothing. As spirit is at the post of the operationa of the 
understanding, it roust he omnipresent and eternal. Therefore the ignorant in 
vain perform religious austerities, for spirit undergoes neither decay nor destruction. 
The ignorant believe, that the understanding and the body, united as husband and 
wife, endure the suffering of pain; and they plead this as a proof, that in time of pro* 
found sleep the body enjoys repose. He who enters upon religious austerities for 
shew", without distinguishing between spirit and the secularised operations of the 
uncreated understanding, will never obtain emancipation, but will continue miser- 
able in this world and in the world to come. Through the want of discriminating 
between the understanding and spirit, some maintain the doctrine of the individuali* 
ty. of souls, but this is ialse, for all souls have the same vitality. The understand* 
ing, having despised and thrown the weight of government upon its husband, spi- 
rit, which has no qualities, is imprisoned in its own operations. But the purified 
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piwi 4 i |o dcscri^ the happineu of ipirit. The 
paiais {^r, ariaei the expectation of pleasure from Ae 
. fjwa han^ it appsvs, that the essence of pleasure lies in the 
plfftspry ^4 pain* ^We baye chosen this definition of pleasure ih prefiir* 
ttce t0he ancient one^ ^ >* v^iore forcible ; and we must be alloweii to i^o 

this in ^ w^^ treating of liberation f of sp^jEfrom matter]^ otherwise an 
would lie against eveiy work which defines logical terms. The worn happiness 
is figuratively apj^iedi without sensible'proof, to spirit, for the sake of representing 
it in an agreeable manner^ ee air is l^uratively used to represent bmnipresepce ; hut 
,^e idea of happiimss, as apj^iei to 8pirit9 is clearly disproved by this and blher sSn- 
tences of the vddo, Spirit is neither joyful nor joyless. It is elm, that the ne^tions 
of the vddu [spirit is not thisi, is not thatjt are of more force tiian instructions [re« 
lative to ceremonies]; for these instructions cannot procure for the worshipper that 
which he needf^ liben^tion. The expression, Wis not joylesBf, teaches us, that spi- 
rit, as lord, pdi^ki^pf the happiness of which the understanding is the author : as 
he, not dentate of wealth, ia wealthy, or the master of wealth. , By thia sentence 
of the T^dfi, Spirit itwimWely than any thing, the beauty of spirit is intended to 
be set above happiness : therefore it is improper to call spirit the blissful. From 
''the lbUowingAF«ifae of the ▼Safith, Hapf^ess', foe. belong to matter, it appears that 
i^e essential happiness of ^rit is not insisted upon in the vddanta. The nature 
spirit, as destitute efibappiftess, has been examined at large by us in the common* 
taiy umm the BrhmhfoMiimangitt ; we now speak of spirit as identified with Idve t 
the dlniifeM the understanding^ to spirit, which never regards 

spirit as ibii*etlstctit^ hht always as existent, is genuine love. The desires of the 
onderstdnding after pleathre ai)e inh|ecf to spirit! therefore spirit [self] is the ibost 
^beloved olgect; therou nothing no beloved ri»#liA^Xove to spirit sbi^ 
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Mpf#]; he ilp^40t eajr.^^ 1 am— happinegSf*’ [thj^ others ihovU ep|; 
pert hi| y l^ jl^Jiim.] liiifipUieas is the ahMOoe of soisery, and with this, 9 ^ 
rii is idetfMa^ Spirit ie ; and is identified with love. Hencey in realitj, 
spirit is the object of Jove, hot* not on account of that with which.it ia Jnsested ; this 
would be love to the appendag^ and would be unstable, not real. For want of 4is« 
oriminatioD, when afi^ection is placed elsewhere, as on pleasure, dec. it is tempomr|^ 
hut love to spirit is constant i spirit is staled the eternally happy. Ifthe nndep^ 
standing bO; well settled, and perceive the entire loveliness of spirit, will it not b^tiw 
in a sea of happiness I In common aihurs, the understanding enjoys happiness wiHm 
any thing pleasant is presented to the sight ; from hence we infer, that anpreme hnjpp 
pin^ must arise feom a view of that which is supremely lovely. The exciting onapa. 
to Idve is always spirit— spirit is of itself lovely : this sentence the vdife pOrpetna^y. 
repeats when it proposes to fix th# thoughts on spirit. The happiness arising feoai 
the sight of the beloved object, spirit, and which can be represented fay no similitade, 
is enjoyed the wise [who are] emancipated, even in a bodily state. The happiness 
eijoyed by spirit which dwells within, is genuine: this is not eontroverted by the 
yogee ; but miserdde men, unconscious of this, and anxious alter outward happiness, 
are deceived. Secular persons desire happiness, but, like a householder who seeks 
pleasure by looking throtigh the im'ndows, instead of looking fer it within, they seek 
it fay looking through the senses. Cursed be those pleasures which arise from th» ^ 
senses, and when changed give pain, for they are obtained from pain, are made up of 
misery, and obstruct the pleasures of spirit.-— jSnd of the ievemth section. 


Section 8. — The discriminating chanmters of spirit, mentioaijill in the vddn and 
smritees, that it is eternal, intelligent, and happy, have now been described. Matter 
is possessed of three contrary qualities, [tt^ Is temporary, dbstitnte^ of life, and is [o^ 
tends to] mis^.] Discrimination discovers the exceflenctM of the oitiyUnd the 
evil qualities of the other, and destrq^' &e latter." Those opposite tiatui^A, whkfe 
arise out of the absence of qualitira in spirit, and their presence in matter, we wfil 
discuss, by' many prooft, though in a brief manner, in ihie sequel. opefatioiii 
of the uoderstaiidiiigi and the images of pleasure, pain, fee* are Imlfi i4tiie same 
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alw^t Mb tolte of^ wBiB aii^wV Timlbr* i|)Jrit ii proved to fao 
CHT 1aiow]ed||e}« endiyCttiaier thtni^; •• liefi ae all Ihe qualitiei 
iSo ilte oiei^e traniaiiffttioiM 6f ideher. Tbe wise cdotider spirit as void 
^ |iil3dtieS| and innautafde. Gnand [spirit! u spoken of as immatable wlien [in the 
Usdj]' jS£ Wj(nn as the peak of a mountalnf As hj contact with an ungnent, the 

thii^toii^d is tinctured with its qualitiesVso desire h produced in the understand- 
ing bjr its cStteetion with the dhjects of sense. The onion [shmbdndee] which 
talus plnee ui'tlhi nri ofknnintingfsmeariiig or painting] a thing, is called sSogu [as- 
sOciatiolQ, atlM finjonii [flalnt] : therefore the great sages, using the comparisons of 
tile ether and the lotns, untouched bj earth and water, have dedared, that spirit is 
not tangible, is nnassociated, and unaffected. In spirit, the sea of boundless pow- 
er, the three goontta ere driven about, for the perposes of creation, like bubbles in 
the ocean, and beeooM the ttniverse. The vital spirit, through its vicinity to the 
world, as sovereign, tnflaeneei^inantidkte things, as the load-stone the needle. Ina- 
nimate things are excited toactlon, like servants, to hold forth spirit as the maker, 
the nourisher, and the destroyer of all; The bodily organs naturally collect all ar- 
ticles of enjoyment for Che sovere%n [spirit], and deliver them to the chief minister, 
the imderstanduig. The understanding, charged ijfthall these articles of enjoyment, 
presents them to spirit ; 'the spirit, as lord of all, enjoys them, like a king, by mere- 
ly looking on them. The body is the lord of wealth, the organs of sense are the lords 
of the body, the understanding is the lord of the organs, *and the spirit the lord of 
the understanding. The immutable one has no lord to whom he owes obedience. 
Therefore this U|||nliinit of onr conceptions of God--he is the light of all, the lord 
ofaU. The gloiy [happiness^ of others fthe creatures], obtained with much pain, 
l^nuisitory ; that of passive kVirit is without beginning and without alloy. Spirit 
is power, qnd hence, by illusioi^ and by its dancing near the great mass of inanimate 
matter, it revives birth and absorption w^Ahe utmost ease. The yogs?, viewing 
the gloiy of spirit, which Is beyond all comparison, and free from alloy, values the 
glory of [the|od] firibnha no higher tiuin a blade of grass. The atma [enjoyer] of 
outward things is the body ; the organs nn the nimn [enjoyer] of the bpdy ; the 
atma of every thing, even of the organs, is the undtrstanding ; and the atma of the 
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aioit ME4i«Heiit ipiiitj becanta-lMjoBd it there it epirit. Sj^t ie celled the pjp^ 
aal teiil^wluMi it^ia conoected^prith the opemtkuiBiDftheaaderiteBdiiig^liait, eeetflii* 
ing tp the epiriteea, spirityae^ifliBet from these opeiations, is called PlMm-atma, tim 
Great fipirit. Whatever it be that pervades anj thing, that is its JMmhtt; there- 

fore the creator of eveij bcdag down to inanimate matter, is itsBr&mha. Theists, 
i. e. the.sankhj'te, affirm, that gnanfi is Qod ; othera believe that the Great Spiri^ 
God, but nobody affirms that inanimate matter is G(^. The ever-living, who ia 
supreme, and who pervadea all things, is Briimhfi^ no cause is known from whidi 
it can be ascertained that be has anj superior or pervader. He, undivided and^ lud* 
form, is the total of innumerable spirits, and is called chit-ghhnd [the total of tenan- 
tion]; vignand-ghihifi [the total of wisdom] atmU-ghnnii [the total.of spirit]. PMpn* 
atma does not depend on another for manifrstation, he isrknown onlj to himialf; 
therefore he is called his own manifester : every thing, else is destitute of thiscpra- 
perty. Enjoyment [bhogh] does not belong to the imvuntalde spirit, but to the no- 
derstanding. The pleasures of spirit arise from the images of things reflected by 
the operations of the understanding % spirit therefore tastes pleasure in asecondavy 
manner. Spirit, without assistance, sees the operations of the understanding, and is 
therefore called the testifier for the understanding; and because it sees in itself eve- 
ry thing free from change, it is called the universal testifier. The manifestations im- 
parted by spirit are temporary, for it retains the images of things only for a time. We 
mention spirit in the character of a testifier merely to shew, that it is distinct from in- 
animate matter. Spirit [poorooshfl] is incapable of being described, for it is atomic, 
and subtile ; and in the absence of visible objects, is unknown ; Rahoo is invisible, but, 
when he approaches to seize the moon, he then becomes visible., ^s a foce is seen in 
a glass, so spirit is seen in the operations of the understanding. I^en the universe 
foils upon [as a shadow falls upon a wall] spirit, it becomes visible. Spirit, though 
the receptacle of every thing, is said tobi empty, like space. The imder8tandiil0 
chaiges all the foults of the objects of sense on spirit, the perceiver, but fobely, for it 
is free from impurity, as the mirror or the pore ether. The understanding first accuses 
spirit of error, and then grieves it. in short, the Impurity which adheres to tisi- 
Ue oljects it not in spirit, for spirit is pure, dear and foultless. Amongsi things cf the 
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tms], Htm. spirit, thenftnll is odled ouvritS 

ftiie miooYamlJ. ^ils the anpreniiHlimlleil atnuu It kiMMSs bodiee [kshdtrtt] 
^ crt ih itfi tis caiOsd ksh^triiippi, tir thsMHIich knons the bodf. It is ciUed hfog- 
^sfifjA dnshlybeeafise it feeds epoa the esieenble fishes srhiek play in the lake oftha 
bent il h nt the petel-lbnoed fij^Dphasaef the nnderstandiiif . By the letter ^ breath 
^eesftith^^and fay tfaeJetter n it enters again i on aoeount of this ingress and egress 
of the iiififMl sod, spirit is called [a dock}; la the mountain of the body is the 
cave of the heart : in this care [goohfa] spirit is peroeired as it were deeping with 
his eonsort the understanding ; and hence he is called goohashoyo, [he who sleeps 
in'a ease]. Spirit is called mayinr: for fay its proximity to tfae three- goond-lbnned 
mAja [that whieh imposes on the senses] it assomes a delnsire appearance. The 
elereii ikcaltieB [of mind and body] and tbe fin [primary] elements of matter, are 
thdsixteen dirisions of spirit ; yet in redity it has no divisions, and is called nishkttlo 
[he who has no parts]. The pronoun 1 is expressive of sovereignty : spirit is the an* 
assisted testifier of tbe understanding ; therefore tfae wise express spirit by the sign 
1. Speaking generefly, spirit, like a king, is tbe ^d of all, the all-wise, the gover- 
nor of all^ the only one, the first male : strictly speaking, however, spirit is indivisi- 
Me. That which is said in the dementasy aphorisms relative to tfae unity of spirit, 
refers to itsgenus ; and indeed, at the dissolution of all things, there is a most evident 
demonstration that jpirit is mdtvisilfie. Spirit, on account of its unassociatlng pro- 
IHnrties, is conskfend as always perfect, and as unchangeable intellect; being vital, 
His alwiys free being destituis c^serrow, it is called pooroosho [light]. Let 
Jfewwise, by these and other Ways fointed out by teachers, bodu, their own experi« 
the diftrent properties of spirit and matter, distinguish between spirit and 
that wliidi is not s|^t«e> The distinction between spirit and matter, so largely insist- 
ed oa inthapmeedng remarks, wben refiected on by yogQs, produces liberation.-- 
Bnd ofM dgkth mdiern, 

Siciion 9.— Having tbos, ty dear raasoning, defined ducrimiBatioiiidtt^ finrther 
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is^t alifo ei^^anbrAtlia n^fr^^agtti-anjmltMid to thaloa l l a d Whfr-yof<Lf Aoeoi^ 
]ngiolhoTpt:i-7uhii1it’U«RalMy6^ the eeeovM of<litg eere i enf wtyoonmoai# 
cated by BhooaecMidft} to tlie'iii|fdyaghUM'Jio. bi the eeiobiratien ofBiejfajtt-yogi| 
the exerctie bf the undentanding ii required. lo tlio|iiH*hh«yjafbr thraiqqareiMoa 

and ezpresiion of Che breath, and a peculiar poitiire in littiiif , nre tbe two priodpal 
things required ; other thiiigi are to be attended to aeeordiag to the pffangth oflilp 
yoglS^ The v^dfi and the amriteai^have recorded emUeiBerron in the elects ofi^ 
senses : the yogSB, to proenre an unwarmng mind^must fix his attentiott on theii| 
errors. In the heart in which the seeds of desire have grown op into a wilderMi|K^ 
a crop of knowledge and religious merit can never grow ; bnt in the heart u wlii^ 
the weeds of desire have been consumed by the fin of the knowledge of error^^ 
the objects of the senses], and which [field] has been ploughed by the instructions of 
a religious guide and of books, a good crop soon comes to perfection. A w^o man sees 
so many false things in those which are called true, so many disgusting things in those 
which are called pleasant ; and so much miseiy in what is called happiness, that he 
turns away with disgust. hlven the residence of [the god] Brfimha, is hell, for it 
is full of the impurity of death ; among the inhabitants of that place^ those who are 
more glorions than yourself, are miserable in consequence of their subjection ^ the 
three goonfis : and being coostantl^^errified with the fear of transmigration, even they 
seek for liberation. This then is evident, that all worlds are full of miseiy. hiigr 
this be mine;” ** May 1 not be this the mind, constantly subject to such wishes, fe 
always in misery : this thq.heart well knows. Profound sleep [perfect insensibility^ 
is alone [a state ofj happiness. Knowledge of the objects of the sensesi is misttcy* 
This is an abstract view of pleasure and pain : there is no need ofefhrther enlarge- 
ment. In this manner, a wise man, desirous of that which is truly illb^aotial, having 
tried the objects of sense, those airy nothings, rejects them all, as a person oasts away 
the serpent, which in infancy appeared to be a charming olvjeot. In order to dimi-"^ 
nish theendlesserrors connected with [a view od the objects of sense, the' wise will 
apply diisrlmHiating knowledge to that which is mare appmuranoe, and meditate per- 
petually 6$ perfect spirit. A religious guide can never say respecting spirit, 

• The excellent or kiegly yogi. f |The ceamon yogtt. t Thii Use ii add W here bsst the 
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i»lfctte a <e d i t t t et ^' %i chi OhiI wliici imUblti the opaipti 9 ttt of the un^MteiidiBg, 
thMd«iiti^t$i%t i am diffaraoC Ew the undmtaadiog, I 
M«0^^dHMFateg, 1 am the uacl^pgeiUe, 1 aai' the eT^-living.” The opera* 
of the oederetandit^ reeeknble a^|i| and spirit the vaeanm in the jar ; the^ are 
their OnionJ snbtile and destruotibii^ In reality, spirit ii that which manifests 
the pp h i h tions of the understanding ; it is unchangeable, unassodated, ami nndecay 
. aUieij • All within the mind is called the operations of the understanding. Spirit 
^Is disiiiiiil from these miseries these operations], yet sees them without a medium. 

. [AddMeing himsdfio a Bouddhh, he says] In attributing die manifestation of an 
opemmi of dm understanding to an pperation, and in maintaining the continual 
operation of effects, yon assert more than is true, and therefore the above-menti- 
oned Idea [that spirit without a medium sees the operations of the understanding] 
is estaldidiOd. Filled with joy, grief, fear, anger, desire, infatuation, inebriatioa, 
envy, self-importance, covetousness, sleep, indolence, lust, and other marks both of 
religioB and irreligion : in short/fiill of joy or misery, the understanding exhibits 
itielf as spirit [when a person says, I am sick, / am happy, frc.] I [spirit] am all- 
pervading, pacific, the total of pure spirit, pure, the inconceivable, simple life, pure 
vacuum, ttudeeayable, unmixed, boundless, without qualities, untroubled, unchange- 
able, the mirror in which all is seen, and, tbroug^my union to all soub, the display- 
er of att'tbin^. . Not being diflTerent in nature, 1 am eveiy living creature, from 
Brfimha; Vishnoo, liBh4shwfiro,^down tp ifianimate matter. 1 and all other living 
creatures are one [in essence] like the vacuum, we are 11^; therefore we are taught 
in the viida to meditate tm strint-as one, and as expressed by the particle 1. See- 
ing this, the yoj^ worships [presents bis food, fee. to] all living creatures. The 
iMd says, thai'ia this manner thenknkhyfi yogSes worship spirit or [self]. He who 
vrundilps spirit [sell] viewing himsdf equally in all beings, and all equally in himself, 

' alemi^lio bis .'own heavenr* B^^oo calls the worship of [self] spirit, the method of ' 
obtstiilii^ divine kftowledge. In this manner, let a person collect around him living 
aiibtials, amure'theni^safety, and honour them with his own food, and thus think 
on spirit .^ The who views all on an equality witlibiroself, desires not the plea- 

sures enjoyed by Brfimha, Tishnoo, Sbivfi, frc. Therefoi^ let the yogSe meditate ou 
• Airecabljr to (kli tfoctftee, Mne awodieuta may be Mca naldBia compuloo of adog. 
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eqwOHj, How CM 4i^ire Uio nind of him in mm^ 

on, in all stntot and tma, sdea^vm^ thmg the aame. fttherpi:^ 

dpal deitjef whopoMOM great^ty^donotenjoj more than 1 [j^he theie^ ^ 

fore that iploiy which is adnmdt^ those who cannot discripiintt^ is fiOiw. ?(fhena 
person sees another in qualities and actions greater ihM himself, he labours to become 
his equal; but I see no one greater than mjself ; nor do I consider myself as less than 
others, that I should, through fear of being beaten, worship the gods in order to c^- 
quer these giants. From JBrlimha even to the people in heU, the yogS loves all as him* ^ 
self, even as parents love their children. The y6d& says, that from men's IfrWj[^c(^ 
ceptions of the undivided one, via. that sucha one is sovereign, that these are Bubjeoh^ 
that this is best, that this is the worst, the fear of death arises. The various shadM 
existence, as governor, subject, &c. appear in the one vacuum-formed spirit as nq^ 
entities, or like shadows ona chrystal pillar. In the operations of the understandii^p 
the one spirit appears multiform, as a juggler who personifies a number of anim^ 
bj dothiog himself with their skins. Maya [illusion], in various forms, embracing 

formless spirit, dances, and thus brings the understanding into a state of infotnation. 
The idea of a plurality of spirits arises from variety in the operations of the under* 
standing: this may be illustrated by the appearance of many suns in different pans of 
water, and many skies as seen through di/Ferent apertures in ajar, Ac. “Therefore, 
attend ! I am pure, wise, free, aU-pervading, undecayable the wise, thus judging, 
treat as false the distinctions of I anil thou, friend and enemy, &c. From Brumha, 
Eeshu, Huree, and Indrfi, down to the minutest living creature, the distinctions of 
good, middling, evil, arisinj from illusion, ore folse. When we speak of spirit as 
connected with the illusion arising out of the three goonfis, we apply to it these com* 
parisons, good, middling and evil. He, to whom I am is applied, is spirit, im* 
perishable, ever-living; the same in the body as in other places ; this single 

difference, that he is perceived within, but not without. Thusihe personality of 
creature, bound in delusion or free, arises from different states of life, as governor 
and subject, but not from spirit. There is no distinction between governor and go* 
veroed ; therefore there is nothing greater than myself that should urge me Co seek 
worldly eminence. Profound repose [death] is my beloved wife, for she destroys ail 
my misery ; but the wife of the ignorant, that is, the understanding, is unbeloved and 
unchaste; If the reflection of the operations of the understanding fidU on me as on a 
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ukrwi tkongli to be di ep |i|Mt »ye d» it not mfaie. *Btit from He antiire«id 

SmnstpSrieMwijlre teogbt toti^SiRit|R»r e person ciiiiiel toolc wifli pleesnre on 
of enoiber. This cbesteTOiie [the understeiidmg] haying cast her own 
jhiidli on her hndkand) Afterwards rep Srit i. An dbedieiit wife, seeing her hnsband 
Ahnllless^ becomes so bersrif. Notw^lielaaduig the diycfr^tjr of crrated forms, 1 am 
^wajrs the same, whether 1 enjoj or|imt my appointed spouse who seeks not ano- 
then. * Whether clothed or undothed, since 1 resemble the purity of a mirror, of 
otbeTj end of mmpSe knowledge, 1 [spirit] am the same* The errors of the under- 
glHidi^i# seen in visible things, are no more in the discoverer and lord, than the foults 
of thb^made visibie are in the sun. The understanding is subject to misery, but 
when meditates on^one [spirit], it becomes released from the bonds of misery ; but 
neitliif confinement nor liberation belongs to me [spirit]. When the miseries of the 
ondedstanding are reflected on the immutable and unassociated spirit, it u conceived 
that the spirit is in chains, and subject to sensations ; but this appears to be false as 
■oon as the mirror, spirit, is inspected. The testifier [spirit] is not subject to the three 
states, wahefuluesB, repose, and profound sleep. 1 the sun-like spirit, am perfect; 1 
•either rise nor set.' As the face in a glas*, so the universe, through the under- 
standing, is realised in roe as a reality. But in time of profound sleep, though 1 
am all* pervading, [because the understanding withholds its operationsj 1 am seen 
neither within nor without. [Speaking popujiarly] that [universe] which appears 
in me, or in another [individuated spirit], or in simple intellect, or in the all- pervad- 
ing, is merely a shadow connected with the operations of the understanding. I am 
only the mirror bolding a reflected image : the universe fti roe resembles the appear- 
ance of silver on the shdl of a snail, or that of water in a fog, or that of a city in 
the air ; yet thn implies no fault in me. The universe was not in me in time past, 
nor is it now, hbr will it ever bes I am eternal. Whether it be in other things 
or hot, [a*i in the understanding, flee.] is a matter which does not concern me. AU 
is iu nw im in space ; and I, like space, am eveiy where. There is nothing in me, 
nor am f, every where'^ f»r as nothing adheres to space, neither does any thing ad- 
here to me. The great aa:*es call the universe wisdom itself, for matter and spirit, 
as milk and water, are inseparable. The universe is thine, because the pleasure^ foe. 
of the body belong to me ; yet as they are so they belong to others. , But 
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tfit U in, indsedi Biitie, Ib tbe nifttike of tWunderBtanding. In ikct, no onk pbif 
«'f any things ; ifsi world roBomMoR a lodf^in; honw : ifam iB do anion betwitt it aifjl 
tbe oeenpter. TImto ib one Bpirtl^ ever-liiin|f, pare, space-like, unmixed, wore Bob* 
tife than tluhiwalleBt atom ; in him there is neither mriverBe, nor worldly operation. 
ViBible otafectB, of which the imderBtaiiding; ib full, appear, one after another, bb re- 
flected iuMUtefl in the vaBt mirror of universal spirit. As vacuum is oveiy where, 
evident in come placen and exceedingly confined in others, so is it with spirit, who* 
ther clothed with the undbrstandinx, or confined by gross matter. The univene-fa 
full of space-like Bpirijt; hence, wherever the understanding wanders, its operationa 
become visible, as jars in the [light of the] siin. My birth, and all its conseqiiencet, 
are as fhlse as the visions of religion and irreligion, b'rth and death, pleasure and 
pain, &c. appear when a person awakes. The idea of the production or deatriid* 
tion of spirit ariaes from the union or disunion of spirit with the operations of the 
understanding; in the same manner, we speak of the rising and setting of the motm 
when visible or when invisible. As the clouds, whether they conceal the sun or not, 
do not approach that luminary, so do 1 [spirit] see the evil-dream-like train of exist- 
ence, birth, death, and the momentary operations of the understanding, ufjthout being 
affected by them. The sage with his mind exclusively fixed on spirit, thus medi- 
tates, aod obtains the vision of spirit, as of a stupendous mountain. Jf the mind re- 
linquish for an instant that nhich i| essentially pure and placid, the remains of tlw 
habits wrought by sensible objects will again secularize the organs. A wise man 
should therefore destroy [suppress] with the weapons of cliscriroination those perpe- 
tually-rising enemies, [th# organs], as indrh did the mountaios.-— £ft(f of the ninth 
action. 

Section 10.— I shall now clearly point out the properties of the kian who obtains 
liberation in this life, and whocoiisUntly meditates on spirit. The self-conceited but 
ignorant may have heard something of spirit, and may have reflected upon it; but, 
in consequence of ignorauce, they misunderstand what they have heard and reflected 
upon, and hence choose an ignorant teacher. The Yog#- bhashyo says, (hat neitlwr 
greatMW nor the knorrtedge of Aiturit/, tee. are ommiUbI wgo* of kaowledio, but 
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that monneiiig these a person may abtain liberation [koivttlyfi]. That wbiel^ is 
written in the F^dn and smrifcaes respecting the mariu of the wise, and of emancipa- 
ting wisdom, 1 have extracted, to strengthen the fiiith of the jogS. To a JogS^, in 
whose mind all things are identified aaepirit, what is infatuation I—what is grief? He 
nees all things as one. He is a wise man who is destitute of afiections, who nei- 
ther rejoices in good, nor is ofiended with evil. As the wind forcM its passage eve- 
ry where, without leaving a vacuum in its progress, so the wise man never ^Mgets 
what he has learned of spirit. He is liberated in this life who is never elevated nor 
depressed, whose fiice shines both in pleasure and pain, and who is always the same. 
He is free even in this life, who is awake [to his spiritual nature] though asleep [in 
reference to sensible objects] ; who is not awake [to sensible objects] and the ope- 
rations of whose understanding are not connected with the passions. He who acts 
as though he were subject to desire, hatred, fear, fee. but like the ether is pure with- 
in, obtains liberation while in the body; so does the person who is tree from pride, 
whether he be' employed [ in secular afikirs] or not, for he preserves his miiid unsul- 
lied. If it could happen, that the rays of the sun should become cold, that the 
beams of th| moon should impart heat, and that flame should be made to descend, 
still an ignorant man [ignorant of spirit] can never obtain liberation. Even the pow- 
er of spirit shining |n all the wonderful forms [of nature] cannot excite the wonder 
of the perfect yogH. A woman whose affections are placed on a gallant, though ac- 
tively engaged in the business of her house, still continues to dwell on the pleasures 
derived from her crimitoal amours ; so a wise man, having found the excellent and 
pure Brumhfi, delights in him, even though engaged in other things. The 3 ogee who, 
however clothed, however fed, and wherever placed, is always the same, who is en- 
tire spirit, and is always looking inwards, who is happy, profound, benign, who enjoys 
happiness undisturbed as a lake in a mountain, who though be may have cause for 
the highest joy, remains unaffected, and [is pleased with himself, or] enjoys spirit in 
spirit, who rejects all his works, is always cheerful anjd free from pain, and who is not 
absorbed either in works of merit or demerit ; nor in any thing besides— this man 
resembles a king. He who in the body has obtained emancipation is of no cast, of no 
sect, of no order, attends to no duties, adheres to no shastras, to no formulas, to no 
works of merit; heleaves thenet of secular aifeirs as the lion his toils; be is beyond 
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tbft f««ch of 8^h ; Iw remaiiit ot o diitance from all Mcniar eonaenii ; fao ]iai m- 
nbniiced the love iind the knowledge of teniible objecta ; he is glorious as the autuii|ip 
nilskj; IwSeiters none ; he honours none ; he- is not worshipped; be worships not.’ 
Whether he practise the ceremonies, and follow the customs [of his countrj] or not, 
this is his dmracter. These are the true characteristics of him who is distinguished 
bfwo outward characters, and who has ceased frosi the ancient error, the world; and 
in whom desire, anger, sadness, infatuation, covetousness, &c. diminish ever^ daj» 
He who has found rest in the fourth state [spirit], having crossed the sea of this 
world, has no occasion for the delusions promised in the vddd and smritees upon the 
performance of works of merit. Whether he die at a holj place, or in the house of 
a chdndala, he was delivered from impuritj the very hour he obtained divine know* 
ledge. Emancipation is not in the ai^, is not in the world of the hydras, nor on 
earth ; the extinction of every desire, is emancipation. When the yogSe renounces 
the body, he renounces embodied emancipation, and enters into unembodied liberty, 
and remains like the unruffled wind, or the mirror when it receives not the images of 
mountains, &c. but is a simple mirror, bearing its own form. When spirit does not 
look upon [is not united to] those visible objects which are connected with mine and 
thine, it [like the mirror] remains alone. If it is allowed that spirit is clothed, still it 
is everlasting, undecayable, good, without beginning, without continuance, without 
support, immutable, without disease, without vacuum, without form, not an object 
of sight, not sight, something undescribable and unknown.* These are the divi* 

sions of the account of liberation in a bodily state, by Vignanu-bhikshooku. — Thu$ 
ends the Sanhh^d^Sarfk. 

• Frotagorai nid, ** Tonchisg the deity, we have nothing at all to »y, either that It ie, or that it U not.** 
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8BCT10N XVII. 

OJthA Yidmt& DariAitiift. 

This sjgtem of pbilosophy is attribated to V^dd-YjaiK, who is laid to have de* 
rived it from the diicoane addresied by Krishna to UrjoooQ found in the Bhagovut* 
GSHa, a part of the Bheeshmn chapter of the Mfihabharutn. The sentence! ibrm* 
ing the V^danth-sootras are comprised in 6ve hundred and ninetj^eight verses, 
which are divided into four parts; in the first, the author contends, that the whole 
contents of th«* veda refer to the divine nature; in the second part, he confutes the 
opinions of other sects ; the third part is a discourse on devotion, and in the fourth 
he enlarges upon the doctrine of the divine nature. The system taught by this 
sect will be found in the succeeding translation of the Yddantfi-sarh. The dfindScs 
and respectable shnyaseas, and a few individuals in a secular state, profess the prin- 
ciples of this philosophy ; of the learned men residing at Benares many are said to 
be v^dantees. 


SECTION XYIII. 

Treatises still extant belonging to this school ofphilosophjf> 

V^danto'sootrfi, the sentences of V^dfi-vyasfi. 

V^dantfi-sSotra-mookta-vulS, an abridgement of the sSotifis. 

Vyasfi-sootrfi-vrittee, the meaning of the sentences ofTyash. 

T^dantn-sdotru-tSeka, a comment, by Bhavn-devn. 

Vedanta-sootrn-vyakhya, another comment, by Brumha-vidya-bhdrfinii. 
Sharwrukn-sootrd-sarart’ho-chdndrika, a comment on an abridgment of the Yedantfi. 
SharMrukfi-bhashyii, a comment, by Shdnknru-acharyu. 
SharSirnkli-bhashyd-viv&rfinu, an account of the last work. 
Sdnksh^pA-shareerfiko-bhashya, the essence of the Shareerfikh-bhashyfi. 
SharSrokft-nibandfi, an explanation of a comment on the Shareeraka-soStrfis. 
Shareernku-bhashyd-vyakhya, a comment. 

Brbmhtt-idutr&.vrittee; an explanation of the Yddanto lootras. 
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y^dantn-Briimhtt«8S5trii-bhaBhjS, a comment on the firamha-sootrfis. 

A comment on ditto. 

Cdwoith-siddhtt, on the unity of God. 
fidwoitamntii, a limilar work. 
jJdwoitS-rfitDh-lokehona, ditto. 

Cdwoltu-mfikhriiodo, ditto. 

Cdwoith-ddipika, ditto. 

Cdwoita-koustoobhh) ditto. 

Udwoith-siddhee-vyakhya, ditto. 

Udwoita-cbhodrika) ditto. 

Cdwoith-viv^ka, ditto. 

y^danto-saru-nioola, the essence of the V^danth-sarh. 

A comment, on ditto. Another. 

, Panchadoshae'satjekn, a work on the doctrine^ of the V6dantn. 
Bhamateo-knlpn-throo-Bnteekri, explanation of a comment. 
Pratyhksha-chintamiinee-sutaekn, on separate souls. 

Natuka-deepo, a work by Yidyaranyd. 

Shikshya-punchnkn, rules for a student. 

Bhoota-panchrikiVmeenuHnvga, a work on the fire primary elements. 
Pfinchh-ko^hh-vivdkn, on the five receptacles of spirit. 

Chitru-deepo, on the various appearances of spirit as united to matter. 
Triptee-deepu, on perfect wisdom. 

Koothst’hu-deepa, on the unchangeable Briimha. 

Dhyano-deeph, on divine meditation. 

Yoganundh, on yoga, or abstraction. 

Atroanfindu, on the joy connected with liberation. 

Brnmlianhndn, the state of a perfect yogee. 

yidyannndh, on divine wisdom. 

y ishhyanhnda, on seeing Bramha in every thing. 

llfistamiili&ka-bhashyfl, verses on divine wisdom, by Shankhru'acbaryu. 

Bramhh- vidya-bhhronti, a work on spirit. 

y^dantu-deepil, the light of the V6danth. 
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Oopod^hfi-BoStril, insIructioDB to the leholin of thii Met. 
Siddhanth-vindoo-BatSikfi, a short answer to objections. 

J5WI«ihookteo, the emancipation of the aonl while in the body. 
J8M*mit*h?anoomann, the doctrine of separate spirits confuted. 
JSvh-vjapuku-tfittwa, on the all-pervading spirit, 
y^danth-pfiribhasha, a short abridgement of the doctrinei of the Yddantil. 
Tfittwh-chnndrika, the diapiaj of true wisdom. 

Tfittwod^oth, a similar work. 

Thttwh-pradSpika-nfi^finn-modinee, ditto. 

Tftttwanoosftndhan^-moold-satSka, on the knowledge of BrftmhS. 
Tttttwfi-priideepika, on the knowledge of realities. 

Tdttwodjota-viv&rllna, a similar work. 

Thttwanoosiindhana-mooii&-teeka, a comment on the text of the OnoosilndhantL 
Thttwii-vivdkn-moold-siitteikfl, the text of the TSttwo-viv^ko, with a commentaij. 
Maddho-mookhh-bhnngd-vakhjra, a work by Madhuvu. 

Noishkarmo-siddhee, against works of merit. 

Vddantii-siddhantu-mooktee-mhnjhree-SQteekd, the essence of the V^dantn, with a 
commentary. 

S'lySmbodho, spirit made known by itself. 

V^dantil-siddhantd-mookta-valee, an abridgement. 

SfiHyB8a*vftngaha<^filee, a genealogy of wise men. 

UbSdhobtS-yoga-lftkshand, account of the yogn performed by Ubadhootfis. 
Cdhyatma-vidyopftddshS, a discourse on spirit. 

P&rhmamrith, ditto. 

Priyhsoodha, on Brhmhtt, the erer-blessed. 

Cbitsoodha, on Brumhh as identified with wisdom. 

Atmfi-bodfafi-prfikfirfina-bhashyfi, a commefit on the Atmu-bodho. 

Siddhantfi-vindooy a short abridgement, 
yddantfi-kolpa-lotika, the meaning of the Y^dantfi. 

Swarajjfi-siddhee-vyakhya, on the emancipation of spirit, 
y^dantu-kaipfi-toroo-tieka, a comment on the Knlpa-tfiroo. 

Prityfibbigna-rhidfiyo} on the knowledge of Brftmhfi. 
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Yjakhya-ioodha, an explanatoiy work. 

y^dantu-oogrtt-bhashjrii-BtttSkfiy tha Oogrfi-bhasbjfi, with a commentaiy. 
yMko-iindhoo-gooroo-shishwo^idinbada, a disconne between a teacher and his dis- 
ciple on discrimination. 

Mokihd-ldkahmeevilasd, on liberation. 

Mokshfi-iaroddharu^shtteikoi a comment on a work on liberation. 

Atmo-prakashd, on spirit. 

KiUpd-tdroo-tseka-pfirimold, a comment on the Knlptl-tfiroo. 

Oopfid^sha-suhosree, a discourse in a thousand verses. 

Siddhanth-l^shil-s&ttaSkoi a comment on the Siddhanth-l^shu. 
Vddantu-samri^o-Biddhee, on liberation. 

Vddanth-paribhasha-teeka-vrihut, a lar^e comment on a vddantii work. 
TrishutSo-bhashju, by Sh&nkurh-achar^fi, a comment. 

y^dantd-aiddhantd-vindoo-shtteekU) the V^danto siddhanto, with a commentary. 


SECTION XIX. 

Translation of ihe Vtdaniu^Saril,^ 

yddii-vyasa obtained, by religious austerities, the discourse which Krishnd held 
withtjrjoonn, and, for the following reasons, from this discourse wrote th^vddantus 
To humble Kakootst’htl, a king of the race of the sun, who was intoxicated with an 
idea of his own wisdom : To point out, that the knowledge of Brhmhti, is the only 
certain way of obtaining liberation, instead of the severe mortifications of former 
yoogns, which mankind at present are incapable of performing, and to destroy among 
men attachment to works of merit; since, so long as the desire of reward remainetb, 
men can never be delivered from liability to future birth. Shiinkfirii-achBryn wrote 
a comment on the vddanto, and a disciple of Udwoitanhodfi^pdrdmhhngsd, a shnyasSe, 
composed from this comment the Yedantu-Saru. 

• From vSdtt, and ttntS, tbo end.>-S«H{ nesM etMBce, and tbereforo (he title of (hii work imports, that It la ■ 
Ibtesiesce of the TSdasitt philoiophj. 
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After thii introduction, the nathor proceeds : The meuilaf of rddsnih is, the last 
part ofthe vikla; or the gnanft kanlAl, which it also an oopioishiid. 

Ha^ho, knowing the contents of the Tddn, and of the Soght,* it frm from the de« 
aire of reward at the fruit of hit actions; from the guilt ofthe murde^of bnnildtais, 
cows, women, and children; from the crime of adultery; who performs the dntiesof 
the shaitrn and of hit cast, oherithing hit relations, &e. ; who practises the ceremo- 
nies which follow the birth of a^ son, Ac. ; offers the appointed atonements ; observes 
frsCs ; bestows alms ; who continues, according to the directions of the v4dti, absorb- 
ed in meditati.-'*! on Brdmho, and believes, that, seeing evei^ thing proceeded frosi 
BrimhS, and that, at the destruction ofthe universe (as earl hen vebsels of ev^ de- 
scription, when broken, return to the clay from whence they were formed), all things 
will be absorbed in him again, and that therefore Brumho is every thing, is heir to 
the v€d5. 

All ceremonies are connected with two kinds of fruit, the superior, and the infe- 
rior: in offering sacriffees, the chief fruit sought is, the destruction of sin, the pos- 
session of a pure mind, and the knowledge of Bihnihu; the inferior fruit is, the de- 
struction of sin, and residence with the gods for a limited period. f The primary ob- 
ject of a person in planting a tree, is the fruit ; the secondary one, is sitting under 
its shade. The chief fruit of devotion, is a fi&ed mind on Bi-fimhii; the inferior fruit, 
is a temporaiy enjoyment of happiness with the gods. He who has obtained eman- 
cipation, does not desire this inferior fruit. 

Those things which perfect the knowledge of Brnmhii are ; I. Discriminating wis- 
dom, which distinguishes between wbat is cimiigeable and what is unchangeable;— 19. 

A dktkffte of all worldly pleasure, and ofthe happiness enjoyed nitli the gods; 3, An 

unruffled mind ; the subjugation ofthe passions; uiirepeiiliiiggenerosity; contempt of 
the wbrld ; the absence of whatever obstructs the knowledge of Brhmhu, and unwa- 
vering feilh in the v6d&;— 4. The desire ofemuncipation. 

* BruclMi or Maben of the f ** pjlba|(oru tarKbi, tboi wbeo U [ihe bonl], afler sUftriSf 

weeanife porsatioM, it laOdealljr psrUlcd, ft i« receifcd aaofii; ibe godi.**>^J£if/tiU, ptig 0 S97, 
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Bronbo, tlw aVerlasting, the •yer-living, is one; he it the first cnme; bnt$he 
woiidy which it hit work, it finitff intnimate, aii44iviiible. T&e being who it tlwtjt 
the it the unchtngenble Brilinhfi, and in this form there it none else. That 
which fometimes exists, and at other times it not, andxstnmet various shapes, is fi« 
alter ipthitdefinition is incladed all created objects. Devotedness to God is intend- 
ed to exalt the character, and to promote real happiness. If in ardent attachment 
to present things there be some happiness, still, through their subjection to change, 
it terminates in real sorrow, for as affection produces pleasure, so separation pro- 
duces pain : but devotion secures uninterrupted happiness. (On this account, divine 
sages, who could distinguish between substance and shadow, have sought pleasure 
in. God. Those learned men who declare that permanent happiness is to be eijcf - 
ed in the heavens of the gods, have erred, for we see, that the happiness which » 
bestowed in this world as the fruit of labour is inconstant ; whatever is the firuit of 
actions, is not permanent, but changeable ; therefore the wise, and those who desiio 
emancipation, despise it. 

Hearing the doctrines of the y4dantfi philosophy; obtaining, by inference, dear 
ideas of their meaning, and fixing the mind on that which is thus acquired : these 
three acquisitions, added to a knowledge of the rules to be observed by a student, and 
that power over the mind by which a person is enabled to reject every other stud/, 
is called samu. Duma is that by which the organs and faculties are kept in subjec- 
tion. If, however, amidst the constant performance of samb and dfimb, the desire af- 
ter gratification should by any means arise in the mind, then that by which this de- • 
sire is crushed, is called oopurutee and the renunciation of the world, by a snnya- 
sSe who walks according to the v^d^ is called by the same name* 

Those learned men who wrote the comments on the v4daDt9 before the time of 
Shiinkhrii-acharyh, taught, that in seeking emancipation, it was improper to renounce 
refigious ceremonies, but that the desire of reward ought to be forsaken ; that works 
should be performed to obtain divine wisdom, which, being acquired, would lead to 

• 

Tt 
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eiiiaiielpttl 0 ii‘; that wbrks were not to be rejected, but ftractised without bdn^ eon- 
aiderbd as a bar^in, for the perlbrfhithce of which a person should obtain sudtand 
such beoefits ; that therefore works, and the undivided desire of emaucipatiob,' were 
to be attended to ; which is illustrated in the followings comparison : Two persohs 
being on a journe/, one of them loses his horses, and the other his carriage : the fint 
is in the greatest perplexity, and the other, though he can accomplish his journey 
on horseback, contemplates the fatigue with dissatisfaction. After remaining for 
some time in great suspense, they at length agree to unite what is left to each, and 
thus with ease accomplish their journey. The hrst, is he who depends on works, 
and the latter, he who depends on wisdom. From hence it will be manifest, that to 
obtain emancipation, works and divine wisdom must be united. Formerly this was 
the doctrine of the v^danth, but Shnnkorh-acharyu, in a comment on the BhQgnvfit- 
geeta, has, by many proofs, shewn, that this is an error; that works are wholly ex- 
cluded, and that knowledge alone, realizing every thing as BrhmhD. procures libe- 
ration. 

Cold and heat, happiness and misery, honour and dishonour, profit and loss, vic- 
toiy and defeat, Ssc. are termed dwundii. Indifference to all these changes is stiled 
titiksha. This indifference, together with a subdued mind, is called snmadbec. Im- 
plicit belief in the words of a religious guide, and of the v^dantu, is termed shrud- 
dha. This anxious wish, ^ When shall 1 be delivered from this world, and obtain 
God ?’ is called moomookshootwff. The person who possesses these qualities, 
and who, in discharging the business of life, and in practising the duties of the v^dQ, 
is not deceived, possesses the fruits of the y( daiitil ; that is, he is ndhikaree . — Here 
ends the first part of the VidantU, called Vdhikare 'e. 

The next part is called Vishfiyu, throughout which this idea is inculcated, that the 
whole meaning of the v^dantff is comprised in this, that Bruinho and individuated 
spirit are one. That which, pervading aU the members of the body, is the cause of 
life or motion, is called individuated spirit (jSSvh ) ; that which pervades the whole 
universe, and gives life or motion to all, is Brfimhff. Therefore, that which pervades 
the members of the body^ and that which pervades the universe, imparting motion 
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to all-— are one. The vacuum between the separate trees in a forest, and iiniferaal 
space, is ofthe same nature; they are both pure ether ; and so Brhmhii and iudivi* 
dnated spirits are one ; they are both pure life. That wisdom by which a person 
realincn that individuated spirit and BrSinha are one, is called tfittwu-gnanu, or the 
knowledge of realities. 

/ . 

Brumha, the governor, or director of all things, is ever-living, unchangeable, and 
one ; this inanimate, diversified, and changeable world, is his work. Governors are 
living persons ; the dead cannot sustain this ofiice ; every species of matter is with- 
out life ; that which is created cannot possess life. This comparison is drawn from 
secular concerns : and thus, according to the v^dd, all life is the creator, or Brilim- 
hn ; the world is inanimate matter. AU material bodies, and the organs, are inani- 
mate ; the appearance of life in inanimate things arises from their nearness to spirit : 
in this manner, the chariot moves because of the presence of the charioteer. That 
through the presence of which bodies and their members are put io motion, is called 
spirit. He is the first cause; the ever-living; the excellent God, besides whom 
there is none else. Therefore, in all the shastros he is called^ Vishwatmu ; the 
meaning of which is, that he is the soul of all creatures.* This is the meaning 
of the whole of the v^danta. Wherefore all [spirits] are one, not two ; and the 
distinctions of 1, thou, he, are all artificial, existing only for present purposes, and 
through pride, (avidyn). Though a man should perform millions of ceremonies, this 
iividyd can never be destroyed but by the knowledge of spirit, that is, by Brumhd- 
gnand.t This ttvidyu is necessary to the present state only : divine knowledge 
secures emancipation. — That jeevd and Brdmhu are one is, therefore, the substance 
of the second part of the vtdantH. 

* ** Tbalei admitted the ancient doctrine concerning God, as the animating prioci|}le or soal of the world.’* 
page 143. “ The mind of man, according to the stoics, is a spark of that divine fire which is the soul of 
the world.” JUd^ pigs 34L 

t Krishntt, io the Bhfigftv&t<gdeta, (luis describes the efficacy of the principle of abstraction : If one 
whose ways are ever so evil serve me atone, he is as respectable as the Jast mao. Those even who may be of 
the womb of sin | voqseni the tribes of voishyii and sbOodrfi. shall go the supreme jouroey, If they takcsuctn- 
ary with me.” 


T t 9 
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Tlif ^Uiir4|«ciit.ci|lkd ;* and teacbei, lhat the v^daolh contain 4be 

kiM^led^ of Bfomho, aajd that bjr v^anto the knowledge of Brhaibh mag^ be 
obtained. 

The fourth part, called proyojftuf , imports, that this part of the v^danth was written 
to destroy completely that illusion by which this body and this organised world were 
formed, and to point out the means of obtaining [re-union to] the ever-blessed Brttm- 
bh. this b called liberation. A person, vexed with the necessity of transmigrati- 
ons, f with anger, envy, lust, wrath, sorrow, worldly intoxication, pride, &;c. takes 
some lowers, fruits, &e. to an initiating priest, who understonds the v^danto, and 
£a8 obtained the knowledge of spirit, and requests his instructions. The guide, 
by endeavouring to excite in his mind a contempt of the world, leads him tp the 
knowledge of Brumho. 

'tlTorldly aiCachment is thus illustrated : a person observes a string on the ground, 
and iinagiiies it to be a snake : his fears are excited as much as though it were in 
reality a snake, and ydt he is wholly under the power of error: so the hopes, fears, 
desires, pride, sorrow, &c. of the man who is under the influence of worldly at- 
tachment, are eYcited by that which has no substance ; and he is therefore placed 
amoit||^ the ignorant. But the wise, the everlasting, the blessed Brnmhd, is un- 
chahgeahle, and has no equal. All things past, present, and to come ; of every 
dass add description, whether in the earth, or in the air, are Brumho, who is the 
cause of all things, as well ais the things themselves. If it be not admitted, that 
he b both the potter and the day, it will follow, that for clay (inanimate matter) 
he WAS beholden to another. 

The meaning of the word Brumbu is,* the Ever Great. Molasses deposited in a 
quantity of rice disuses its sweetness throngb the whole : so Brnmhfi, by diffusing 
through them hb own happiness, makes all souls happy; hence, in all the shastrib he 

* Uaioii. f The PyUiafiHw«aitaCKfer,(l»t*<(heMnlorBiancoasiUsoftwo parfi( the lenitive, pn- 
dleced finHa the hnt priocipln With thedemenU i Sed the rHtionel,B demon ipning from the divine lodl ef the 
worldytad lent dewe lato the body u a peoUiment for Iti erimei In a former stale, to remain there till it iiiuf- 
ftciently puriSed to retnra to God. la the coarse of tbe traaMsIgratioa to which hamnn soels arc llaUe, they 
may inhabit nat only difereat benuui bodies, boi the body of any saUaslor phut, AU aatore il labject to the 
immauble aod eierma law of aeccwlly ga/i«ld, ptigt 406 . 
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k called the £f er«Blesied. Wherefore the ever-Ueaied, the everkstinl;^ fh* iaeon- 
peraUe fiHiiiih&— he is entify. That which h wHhoat wiedoni aad without ]itk, 

ii called ubhetoo [non-entitj]. 

We cannot call illusion entitj, for as soon as a person obtains discriminating wis* 
dom, illusion is destroyed ; nor can it be called non-entity, for the universe which 
is an hflect of this illusion, is an object of sight : we cannot therefore say whether 
it is entity or non-entity ; it is something which cannot be described. This illusi- 
on resembles the temporary blindness under which the owl and other creatures la* 
hour, so that they can see nothing after the sun has arisen. This blindness cannot 
be called real, nor can it be unreal, for to these creatures it is real, and [during the 
day] constant blindness. In the same manner, illusion does not belong to the wise; 
but it constantly belongs to him, who, owl-like, is destitute of discriminating wis- 
dom. This illusion is identified with the sutwh, rhju and tumh goonhs : it is not 
merely the absence of wisdom ; but, as being opposed to the true knowledge of 
Brfimhu, is called hgnana. The whole mass of this illusion is one ; individuated, 
it assumes different shapes ; and in this respect resembles the trees in a forest, and 
single trees. The mass of illusion forms the inconceivable and unspeakable ener- 
gy of God, which is the cause ofall things. Individuated, this illusion forms the 
energy of individuals. God and individuated souls are life. Property and its pos- 
sessor are not equivalent terms : therefore wisdom is not the energy of spirit, since 
wisdom and spirit are the same ; but illusion forms its energy. Light is not the 
energy of spirit, since light and spirit are the same ; but darkness forms its energy ; 
not that darkness which arises from the absence of light, but that which surrounds 
a person iu a profound sleep. 

We call the mats of illusion, which equally contains the three goonfis, and in 
which the siitwn goonh prevails, excellent, because it is the cause of all things. This 
mass of illusion takes refuge in the ever-living, or the ever-blessed Briimh6, who is 
called, in the v^dfi and all the shastrns, the all- wise, the sovereign of all, the disposer 
and file director of all ; the accomplisber of all bis desires, ofall he appoints ; he as- 
sumes the forms of his works ; and is known as the cause ofall ; he knows, and, as 
the charioteer directs the chariot, directs the hearts of all. This mass of illusion 
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M Sdaatified niUi God^ and createt all things : it is the cause of yacuum and all 
other 4hingl ^hich eompoee the atomic and material world : it is therefore called 
the material cause and the universal cause. 

At the dissolution of the universe, all things take refiige in the aggregate of il- 
lusion : therefore the aggregate of illusion is represented by a state of deep sleep. 
This illusion, in its individuated state, is pervaded by the three goonus in equal pro- 
portions; but in individual bodies, on account of the diminutiveness of the recep- 
tacle, there is a depression of the sotwh goonh, and a greater manifestation of the 
other two goo;j(i8. The living principle, which becomes that in which this indi- 
Tiduated illusion takes refuge, is called in all the shastrils prhgna. The state of 
a person in a heavy sleep, when every earthly object is excluded from the mind, is 
called prognu, or subjection to false ideas. We are not to suppose that during pro- 
found repose the soul departs ; the soul is present ; for when the person awakes he 
says, << 1 have been quite happy; 1 was not conscious of any thing from these ex- 
pressions it appears, that t!ie person was conscious of personal existence, of happi- 
ness, and yet had no ideal intercourse with material things ; for had he not previously 
tasted of happiness, he could have had no idea of happiness in sleep. If it be asked, 
from whence does this knowledge arise which a person possesses in a state of pro- 
found repose ; does it not arise from the operations of the understanding ? To this 
we answer, if this were the case, why should not the understanding be employed 
on outward objects likewise ? The fact is, that in the time of heavy sleep, the ope- 
rations of the understanding are withheld, and are buried in illusion [ttgnanh]; but 
the knowledge possessed in deep sleep is constant : the v^dantu identifies this know- 
ledge with the living spirit That during the time of profound repose pleasure is 
enjoyed, is proved from the care with which the bed is prepared, that comfort may 
be enjoyed in sleep. In the time of profound repose, all the powers are absorbed 
in illusion, and therefore, having no intercourse with material objects, the pleasure 
enjoyed at that time can have no connection with these objects. Therefore this 
pleasure the v^dantfi identifies with the living spirit. This then is clear, (hat spi- 
rit is the fulness of constant joy and knowledge. In the time of profound sleep, all 
material objects being thus buried in illusion, this illusion is called the co-existent 
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wrgy of spirit ; it is the prodiiciDg cause of consciousness, of the vndersUiiidiaf, 
intellect, the five senses, the five organs, the five breaths, crude matter, and of all 
other material things ; and hence the v^dantd speaks of this energy as the material 
cause of all things. it is called profound repose, inasmuch as in deep sleep all 

things are lost in this illusion, as salt in water; or, the state of our ideas in waking 
and sleeping hours may be compared to the projection or drawing in of the head 
and feet of the turtle. The absorption of all things in the mass of illusion is called 
the great prQlnyu, or destruction; and the manifestation or procession of all thingr 
from this illusion, is called creation'. The illusion in which individual souls take 
refuge, and that in which the aggregate body of spirit, that is, the Great Spirit, 
takes refuge, is the same, resembling individual trees and a forest. For as theiw 
is a vacuum surrounding every individual tree in a forest, and many such vacuums 
in the forest, and a vacuum unconnected with every thing, in which these vacuums 
are absorbed, so, agreeably to all the shastrus, there is a perfect spirit, in which in* 
dividual souls, and the aggregate body of souls, take refuge. This perfect spirit 
is united to gross matter, to material things, to individual spirits, and to the aggre- 
gate of spirit, as fire to red«ho£ iron ; and in this state it is called Beshwu, or the 
glorious; when separate from these, *it is called the excellent Brumhfi. 

This illusion possesses the power of concealing an olyect, and of deception : a small 
cloud darkening the sight of the person looking at the sun, appears to hide this im- 
mense luminary ; so this illusion, possessing the energy of spirit, though confined 
within bounds, by covering the understanding, hides the boundless and unassocia- 
ted living Rrhmhn from the sight of the person who desires to know him, as though 
it had covered BrumhA himself. This spirit, thus covered with illusion, becomes 
engaged in various worldly anxieties, as 1 am happy, I am miserable, I am sovereign, 
I am subject [to the fruits of actions]: this illusion operates ima person subject to 
these anxieties as it does in the case of a person deceived by a cord when he sup* 
poses it to be a snake. 

This illusion, by its power of deception, after having thus covered spirit, assumes 
an endless variety of deceptive forms, similar to real ones, yet do more real than 
when a cord, a cane, the edge of a river, &;c. are feared under the illusive appear- 
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is idettUfied wkR God, and cmtoi all tilings : it is tho caufte of Tacaum and aU 
otlMrtiiingl' which conpOfie tile atomic and material world : it is therefore called 
the material cause and the universal cause. 

At the dissolution of the universe, all things take refiige in the aggregate of il- 
lusion ; therefore the aggregate of illusion is represented bjr a state of deep sleep. 
This illusion, in its individuated state, is pervaded bj the three goonas in equal pro- 
portions; but in individual bodies, on account of the diminutiveness of the recep- 
tacle, there is a depression of the sutwn goona, and a greater manifestation of the 
other tiro goonhs. The living principle, which becomes that in which this indi- 
viduated illusion takes refoge, is called in all the shastrhs prhgno. The state of 
a person in a heavy sleep, when every earthly object is excluded from the mind, is 
called progno, or subjection to false ideas. We are not to suppose that during pro- 
found repose the soul departs ; the soul is present ; for when the person awakes he 
says, 1 have been quite happy; 1 was not conscious of any thing:'* from these ex- 
pressions it appears, that the person ^vas conscious of personal existence, of happi- 
ness, and yet had no ideal intercourse with material things ; for had he not previously 
tasted of happiness, he could have had no idea of happiness in sleep, if it be asked, 
from whence does this knowledge arise which a person possesses in a state of pro- 
found repose ; does it not arise from the operations of the understanding ? To this 
we answer, if this were the case, why should not the understanding be employed 
on outward objects likewise ? The fact is, that in the time of heavy sleep, the ope- 
rations of the understanding are withheld, and are buried in illusion [ttgnanfi]; but 
the knowledge possessed in deep sleep is constant : the vddantn identifies this know- 
ledge with the living spirit That during the time of profound repose pleasure is 
enjoyed, is proved from the care with which the bed is prepared, that comfort may 
be enjoyed in sleep. In the time of profound repose, all the powers are absorbed 
in illusion, and therefore, having no intercourse with material objects, the pleasure 
enjoyed at that time can have no connection with these objects. Therefore this 
pleasure the vddantfi identifies with the living spirit. This then is clear, that spi- 
rit is the fulness of constant joy and knowledge, in the time of profound sleep, all 
material objects being thus buried in illusion, this illusion is called the co-existent 
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'mtjsy of spirit; it is the producing cause of consciousness, of the understundfiig^ 
intellect, the five senses, the five organs, the five hreatbs, crude matter, and ofnU 
other material things ; and hence the v^danto speaks of this energy as the material 
cause of all things. It is called profound repose, inasmuch as in deep sleep all 
things are lost in this illusion, as salt in water; or, the state of our ideas in waking 
and Bleeping hours may be compared to the projection or drawing in of the head 
and feet of the turtle. The absorption of all things in the mass of illusion is called 
the great prtllhyu, or destruction ; and the manifestation or procession of all thinga 
from this illusion, is called creation". The illusion in which individual souls take 
refuge, and that in which the aggregate body of spirit, that is, the Great Spirit, 
takes refuge, is the same, resembling individual trees and a forest. For as there 
is a vacuum surrounding every individual tree in a forest, and many such vacuums 
in the forest, and a vacuum unconnected with every thing, in which these vacuums 
are absorbed, so, agreeably to all the shastrus, there is a perfect spirit, in which in* 
dividual souls, and the aggregate body of souls, take refuge. This perfect spirit 
is united to gross matter, to material thiugs, to individual spirits, and to the aggre- 
gate of spirit, as fire to red-ho( iron ; and in this state it is called Eeshwu, or the 
glorious ; when separate from these, it is called the excellent Brumhtt. 

This illusion possesses the power of concealing an object, and of deception ; a small 
cloud darkening the sight of the person looking at the sun, appears to hide this im- 
mense luminary ; 80 this illusion, possessing the energy of spirit, though confined 
within bounds, by covering the understanding, hides the boundless and unassocia- 
ted living Brhmhh from the sight of the person who desires to know him, as though 
it had covered BrumliA himself. This spirit, thus covered with illusion, becomes 
engaged in various worldly anxieties, as 1 am happy, 1 am miserable, I am sovereign, 
I am subject [to the fruits of actions] : this illusion operates iiM person subject to 
these anxieties as it does in the case of a person deceived by a cord when he sup- 
poses it to be a snake. 

This illusion, by its power of deception, after having thus covered spirit, assumes 
an endless variety of deceptive forms, similar to real ones, yet no more real than 
when a cord, a cane, the edge of a river, &c. are feared under the illusive appear- 
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^ipee of« MrpBBt. fixertingm wmilar power of iUttikiBi it holds forth mcium, 

the Rye priswQr elaiBOB ti» ftc> »c> Meyirit. 

This iUniion elso forms the energy of spirit; and hence, when spirit u united to 
iUnsioB is spoken of as chief, it is called the primary cause of all things ; and when 
sUnsion is spoken of as chie( then spirit as united to ilUfsion is called the material 
canse of all things: thus, the spider is in himself the primaiy and the material cause 
of his web; in presiding\)ver it, he is the former, and in forming it from his own bow- 
els, he is the hitter. The ever-blessed God i§, in a similar manner, by himself and 
hf his eiBorgy, both the original and the material cause of all things ; he is the pot* 
ter and thi^ clay, li wc, suppose another cause of things besides God, we make two 
causes- if it he objected, that as the potter cannot work without clay, so God could 
not make the world without matter, and that therefore be must have been indebted 
to another for his power to make the world, the v^dantn maintains, that the one 
ever-blessedtGod is himself both the primary and the material cause of all things. 

Supposing the three goonhs to exist in a state of equilibrium in the illusive ener- 
gy of spirit, still, when the thmii goontt is chief, and spirit is united to the power of 
deception in this illusion, from spirit arises vacuum; from vacuum, air; from air, 
Rre; from fire, water; and from water, the earth. 

Our ideas of the universe divide themselves into two parts, animate and inani- 
mate ; the animate is the cause of all things, the inanimate (the universe) is the work 
of God. Therefore all creatures possessed of life, from man downwards, are ani- 
mate in consequence of the presence of the deity, as the chariot moves in consequence 
of the presence of the horses and the charioteer. In the bodies of all living crea- 
tures two kinds of life exist : the first, the ever-living; the second, the ever-living 
united to the heart. In whatever the pure spirit exists, but in which it is not 
united to intellect, on account of the absence of intellect, that is inanimate matter. 
We conjecture then from appearances, that the tfimfi goonn which prevails in gross 
matter must be its material cause, for the excellencies and fiiults of an effect must 
have prevloasly existed in the material cause. The five primaiy elements are 
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#•«! G<#d. An Hldnion the timS goona prevailf, to in the five priiniff3r"e!eiiieili, 
ofwhieli illusion if the materiel cauae, the same goonft prevailt. These elemetHite 
ftre termed sobtile, archetypal^ and five-fold. From the subtile elements arose 
subtile bodies and gross matter. 

The snbtile element contains seventeen parts^ which united form the seminal bo- 
dy* These seventeen parts are, the five senses, the five organs, the understanding 
and thought, and the five kinds of breath. The organs of the five senses are the 
ears, skin, eyes, tongue, and the nose. From the sotwo goonh arose the ear; firom 
the same in air, arose the skin ; from the same in fire, the eye from the same in 
water, the tongue, and Ifom the same In earth, the nose. From the sotwil goond 
in the five primary elements, arose mind, which receives four names in consequence 
of its diffisrent operations, which are, the understanding, thought, consciousness 
of self-existence, and reflection. The understanding forms decisions; indecision 
and doubt belong to thought; that which seeks after the nature of things is called 
reflection; that which leads a person to think, 1 am learned, 1 am rich, 1 am cor- 
pulent, 1 am thin, I am yellow, is calbd consciousness of self-existence, or pride. 
If in this manner, however, mind be subject to four changes, still reflection must be 
considered as being united to the understanding, for both these faculties are employ- 
ed in forming decisions. Consciousness of self-existence, or pride, belongs to though^ 
for both these powers are concerned in the changes which take place in the mind. 
Through the five senses and the mind we become acquainted with sound, touch, 
form, taste, and smell. The five senses and the understanding form that cloth- 
ing or receptacle* of spirit which is made up of knowledge. Spirit thus indos- 
ed, or in this union, says, 1 am sovereign, 1 partake [of enjoyment, &c.;l aifd pos- 
sessed of these thoughts, it is qualified to practise what belongs to the present and 
the future state. The five organs and thought form that receptacle of spirit which 
is wholly made up of intellect. The five organs are the mouth, the hands, the feet, 
the penis, and the anus • from the rfijfi goonu in vacuum, arose words ; from that 
quality in air, the hands ; from the same in fire, the feet ; from the same in water, 
the anus, and from the same in earth, the penis. The five breaths are, that which 

• Tlw wordi are 9fkm9mMge, and koshft, s rwptack, 

V u 
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it faiilM ■ottrilii thatikzpelltdfloiiitiAi^i,' thftt whicR fflrrilM’ihtf wRileR^jTi'tlM 
wliidl^uoMidfi into ton torontmnd iBl|ftoba!r^ at thnMMtti, and tont 
motet digtotioB. Some maintain, that these fi?e kinds dfeir five dtodr 

kinds [here follow theirnames ; whiekare said to be eonnected'WM^^digestilMI, 
stoep, hanger, sighing, and corptileo^]; The five kinds of air mthe bodjrare derived 
from the goond in each of the five priimiy elements. These five kinds of air when 
united to the five organs, form that receptacle of spirit which is entirely composed of 
air. This receptacle, being derived from the active prindple or ityh goonil, is ideiH 
tified with actions. We call the first of these three receptades, chief, because it poa« 
Besses the power of giving knowledge ; the second is identified with action, because 
it is derived firom thought ; the last is identified with things^ because the power Of ac* 
tion beloaga to it. These three receptacles united form for the reception of spirit the 
subtile body. When we form an idea of all the subtile bodies, we call them toe col« 
lected mass of snbtile bodies, as the idea of a forest is formed when the understanding 
conceives of many trees at once, or when many waters soggest the idea of a lake; 
and separate ideas of these subtile bodies, necessarily lead us to individoal sub- 
stances. We compare toe spirit which Is united to the collected mass of subtile bodies 
to the thread upon which are strung the pearls of a necklace. The ever-living who is 
united to the knowledge-possessing mind is called the creator ; and as he possesses 
the chief power of action, he is termed breath [pranh]. When we are awake, the ob- 
jects embraced by the senses and organs impress their own images on the imagination, 
and these images are revived in sleep; and this is the state of things with spirit in 
reference to its anion with these three receptades: in the first, spirit appears as the 
sovereign ; in the second, as the creator, and in the third, as the thing created. In 

the subtile body formed for spirit out of these three receptades, the mass of gross 
matter is absorbed.* When uuited to individual subtile bodies and to the lumi- 
nons imagination, we call spirit the glorious, for then he is the manifester. He [the 
collected mass of the lingo bodies], who is compared to the thread upon which are 
suspended the flowers of a garland ; and who is the glorious [or he who is the in- 
dividuated liogtt bodyk toe time of sleep, enjoys the ideas which have been pos- 

* Groa mtuer h abiorbed la thh labHle or llogS body, ond the lingb body ii abMrbed In IHuiioo. Dmi 
not thte doctrine retemble that of mae of the GU’Seki, that ibere U no lacb thing m real labitaAce, that eeery 

thlag called material h Midy idealf 
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I^lfed^^jr.the mind pilian awak«; thii » alio taught in the vidxu Individoated spi- 
rlt.diSecs Oom coUadtnre ipirit taHj at one tree diffiBrt from a forest ; or as the ya«, 
if;hic^|i|c^ii]idBeach tre^ differs from that of a whole forest; in other words,^ 
it is a dre^c^ lake. In this manner, from the five subtile elemenU, proceeded 
subtile bodies. From these five subtile elements, in proportions of five, arose the 
inasses of solid matter ; but eadk is distinguished by the name of that element which 
is most prevalent. In the solid mass of ether, sound is found ; in air is found botik 
sound and toueh; in fire, sound, touch and form ; in water, sound, touch, form, and . 
taste; in earth, sound, touch, form, taste, and smell. The qualities are partly 
natural and partly artificial. From these five elements have sprung the seven up- 
per worlds, the seven lotirer worlds, the four solid bodies, food, &c. There are 
four kinds of bodies, viz. such as are born in the womb, and those produced firom 
eggs, from heat, and from the earth. 

The active principle dwelling in the collected sum of solid matter is called voish- 
wanuru, or, he who is conscious of self- existence, and virat, as he is held forth or 
displayed in all creatures. This collected sum of gross matter is called onuu-muyfi- 
kothu, [the receptacle raised by food only] because it is named from it8<origin; and 
as it is the seat of action [participation] it is called jagfirona, or the active. ' The 
active principle, as individuated in a sensible body, is called vishwfi, which name it 
receives because this body enters into the three receptacles before-mentioned. We 
call these receptacles koshh fa sheath or scabbard] because as the silkworm is 
covered by its shell, so they cover spirit 

There are ten deities, regents of the senses and organs, through whom spirit en- 
joys the pleasures of the senses and organs : through the god of the winds, spirit en- 
joys the pleasures of touch, and thus through the other nine. 

Thennimating principle pervading all bodies, from the most gross to the most 
ideal, is the same in all. There is no difference between the incarcerated and the 
perfectly abstracted spirit; the body is mere illusion. 

U a 3 
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Hiring lihm ezpltiiied tin iloiWie of tpirit, and d^ili^ed tint whkk li aim 
iUoakpt I ftludloow. mention the mbtajliea which* haan ariaeaCrom thodiffimat ra^ 
preaontatuNiB whkh learned man have gBaan of the inearcaiatad aimn^Tha igao* 
mat aaj, that aiea is spirit ; and that va are taught this in the a ikthar 

^ues a son as himself; when he die% ha mourns as for himself^ and in the happi- 
ness of the son^ eiyojrs happiness himsalt The CharbbaUis maintaiD, as thej also 
sajr, from the y^dtt, that this body» which owes its existence andali its changes to 
food, is i^irit, and that a son is not spirit, since the frther, when the house is on 
fire, abandons his son, and saves himself; and that when the fiither says, 1 am cor- 
pulent, or, 1 am not corpulent, he confines these expressions to himself, and never 
applies dbem to his soni Other atheists contend, from the vddfi, that the organs are 
spirit, siace^they are the medium of sound, and are possessed of motion; and that 
this is further proved by the exclamations, 1 am blind, 1 am deaf, &c. Other atheists 
endeavour to prove, from the vddu, that from bodies spirit is bom, and called the ani- 
mal soul; since the animal soul being gone, the organs cease to exercise their func- 
tions: it Is the animal soul that says, I am thirsty, 1 am hungry, ftc. Anothfir 
pleads, that intellect is spirit, and he also quotes the v4dd, urging that when in- 
tellect is suspended, life itself is suspended ; and that as it is by intellect and rea- 
son that men are distinguished, it is plain that intellect is spirit. The Bonddhfis 
affirm, that the understanding is spirit, since in the absence of the moving cause, 
the bodily powers are mpabie of nothing; and it is the understonding which says, 
i am sovereign, 1 am subject [to the fruit of actions]. The Prabhakiirtts and the 
Tarkkikfis say, quoting the vddo also, that beside the understanding there is ano- 
ther spirit, the all-blessed ; for that the understanding is absorbed in illusion. The 
latter add to this sentiment, that illusion is spirit. The Bhfittus affirm, quoting the 
vddil, that the animating principle, which is united to illusion and is identified with 
joy, is spirit ; since, in the time of deep sleep, this animating principle is both ani- 
mate and illusive* formed; for when a person says, I know not myself, he gives a 
proof both of consciousness and unconsciousness. Another Bouddhu, still acknow- 
ledging tim vddfi, maintains, that vacuum is spirit ; because the vddfi teaches us, 
that before creation vacunm alone exuted; that at the lime of absorption 
remains j and when a penon awakes naer a deep sleep [in which all material 
were forgotten] ho says, I was wholly 'nneonwiout of the existence of any thing. 
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* ^AU thcM fteett milte tlULt^ij^t which is not spirit : tbough th^ pretiad to if|io 
froai tha i^d, from tito union' df spiHt and matter, and from Snfrrencei yet they idi% 
enpporte djj ^tjpdle oftfaese, and they one by one eonfnte each other. Still these 
atheisticaflRiters affirm, If we err, we err with the vddft, as well as with the two 
other sources of proof. The writer of the v^dantfi says. True, the rddo contains 
all these opinions, but its final decision is, that spirit pervades all bodies : it is not 
therefore identified with a son. Spirit is not material, but ideal, and therefore is not 
identified with body. It is unorganized, and cannot therefore be identified with 
the o^^ans. It is not animal life, and therefore it cannot be identified with breath. 
It is not intellect, and tbmfore it cannot be identified with mind. It is not a creator 
[or governor], and therefore is not to be identified with the vignanii-mnyfi-koshu. 
Jt la a living principle, and therefore it cannot be identified with illusion or inani* 
mate matter. It is pure life, and therefore is not connected with inanimate mat* 
ter. It is entity, and therefore must not be identified with vacuum. From hence 
it appears, (hat the opinions of these sects are at variance with the vddo, and that 
what they term spirit is not spirit. All inanimate things, from a son to vacuum 
itself, are indebted to the animating.principle for manifestation, and from hence it 
appears, that they cannot be spirit; and this is still further confirmed by tfaeyo^, 
the subject matter of whose meditations is, I am Bromho, simple life. 

This then is the exact doctrine of the v^dantd, that as spirit is' the principle which 
animates a son, &c.; that as it is constantly perfect and free from|illu8ion; is wisdom, 
that is, it must be constantly identified with knowledge ; is always free, or unconnect- 
ed with the habits of material things ; is eternal and uncreated; and is the all- per- 
vading— it is called atmtt. 

A cord, though it resemble a snake, is notwithstanding a real cord ; the idea that 
it is a snake, is pure error. In this manner, Brfimhd is real entity ; and the universe, 
which appears illusive, is indeed Brfimhu ; in the idea that it is something different 
from Bramhii, lies the mistake. 

From the five primaiy elements arise all bodies, also that which nourishes all, and 
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U^fiHirtA!)fi^orl4f» , From rabtile demei^a^ tkeivegmiAlaaiAlitt 

AIkI th^ qwditia^i ind tli« eoUeet^apii of Aabtilt bodiot. From tbo ItTlair piind* 
|d« oAitod to iDpmoiii arise tbe five tid^ile elements and the. tbree f^ooQ^. From tbe 
pfo^ SifimUfey arise Rtnsion. aiid|^ animating principle QnitedU^fjuion. 

The antbor next enters into an exj^ianatton of the tenets that spirit in its separate 
stateii also as united to the mass of illusion, or gross matter, and as incarcerated in 
sepamte bodies, is identically the same, and, to the yogee, purified from illusion, is 
really the same. Such an one thus meditates on spirit : 1 am everlasting, perfect, 
perfect in knowledge, free from change, 1 am entity, the joyful, the undivided, and 
the one Brfimhji. Day and night thus meditating, the ydfSe at length loses sight of 
the body, and destroys all illusion. 

The next stage of the yogSS is that in which he renounces all assistance from the 
understanding, and remains without the exercise of thought ; in which state every 
thing attached to mortal [rather intellectual] existence becomes extinct. He is now 
identified with Brfimbfi, and remains as the pure glass when the shadow has left it; 
and thus illustrates that verse of the vddfi, that the mind is both capable and incapa- 
ble of e^ibracing Brfimhfi, 

The understanding, through the organs, in conceiving of visible olgects assumes 
the forms of these objects, and thus destroys ignorance ; after which they become 
manifested by the rays of spirit. Thus when a light enters a dark room, it first dis- 
perses the darkness, and than discovers the objects contained in the room. 

Therefore the yogS, until he sees Bromhfi, ought to attend to the following duties : 
1. Hearing; S. Meditation; S. Fixing the mind, and 4. Absorption of mind. 

By the first is to be understood, hearing the ddctrines of the v^dh explained, all 
which centre in the one Brumhfi. In this exercise, the student must attend to the 
following things; 1. oopdkrfimfi, or the beginning of the v^dantfi; 2. oopfisdngbaro, 
or, the close of the v^dantu; 3. obhyasS, or, committuig to memoiy certain portions 
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oftli^^V^H&ntn; 4. ftjMrbbftts^ brj^gahiifig from the v^dfanta perfhet'saitiifh^tion Vili^ 
piifct1iij(f B^omfift ; * 5 , phtUfi^ or tfitHhoowledge of that which is to begaincid from tha ^ 
vddanth ; 6. hrt’hjt^vddfi, oFi the extalliog of the fruha to be obtained from tha know- 
ledge of tfTdvddantB; oopttpnttee, or the certifying abadtiteljr what is Br&mhh- 
gnanh. — The second thing which the student is to practise, is meditation on the one 
Hr&mhft, agreeably to the rules laid down in the v^dahtiS and other writings. — His 
third duty is, uninterrupted redectiun on the invisible and only Bromhli, according 
to the ideas contained in the v4danttt.~The fourth effort of the student is to obtain 
a perfect idea of BrOmhii, who is wisdom in the abstract : at first, his ideas will be 
imperfect, and he will co|^emplate himself and Brdmfan as distinct ; just as a per- 
son seeing in a horse of clay both the toy and the earth of which it is composed, can- 
not help retaining an idea of the thing represented by the toy. But at length his 

mind will become exclusively fixed on the one Brhmhn, the operations of the un- 
derstanding being all concentrated in God, as salt when thrown into water loses 
its own/orm, and is perceptible only as water. 

Those who possess this knowledge of Brfimhn, are in possession of or practise 
the eight following things, viz. 1. Toma, i. e. inoffensiveness, truth, honesty, the 
forsaking of all the evil in the world, and the refusal of gifts except for sacrifice; ft. 
Nih&mfi, i. e. purity relative to the hse of water after defilement ; pleasure in every 
thing, whether prosperity or adversity ; renouncing food when hungry, or keeping 
under the body : reading the v^dus, and what is called the worship of the mind ; 3. 
Asunfi, or the posture of sitting during yogh; 4. Pranayamu, or holding, drawing in, 
and letting out the breath during the repetition of incantations ; 5. Prityaharo, or 
the power of restraining the members of the body and mind ; 6. Dbarfina, or preserv- 
ing in the mind the knowledge of Brumhu; 7. Dhyanb, meditation ; 8. Sfimaidbee, to 
which there are four enemies, viz. a sleepy heart ; attachment to any thing except the 
one Brhmhfi; human passions, and a confused mind. V^henthe yogee is delivered 
from these four enemies, he resembles the unruffled fiame of the lamp, and his mind 
continues invariably fixed in meditation on Brfimha. 


He who is distinguisiied by liberation in a bodily state is thus described ; he pos* 
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MUM Uw kMvJadgv whicli HtoRti<» lum with tlie undivided Brombfi, ,by whieli 
ImonMge he deetraji the tiiiuion irhieh ranceeled.BfdailiS. When this illueion 
M destfo^^ed^Hie trne knowledge dif firftmhd it manifeited ; and hy thiejmanifestati* 
em^ iRsbieta and iu work are destro>^, so that the firee man* absorbed in meditation 
on Bromho, is liberated even in a bod% state. Though he is connected with the affairs 
of life; that is» with affkin belonging to a body containing blood, bones, ordure and 
urine ; to organs whicb are blind, palsied, and full of incapacity ; to a mind, filled 
‘frith thirst, hanger, sorrow, infatuation; to confirmed habits and to the fruits of birth, 
still, being treed firom; illusion, he does not view these things as realities. A persoii, 
may be a fpectato^ of the artifices of a juggler, without being deceived by them. The 
ye g g, atler being liberated in a bodily state, still eats an} drinks, but without de- 
sire; so likewise is he firee from envy, and other evil desires; and in the same man- 
ner he is indifferent to every state of the body, and free from every passion. All ^ 
his virtue^ and the acts of kindness which he performs, are worn as so many orna- 
ments : so we learn from the Geeta. This yogS, liberated in the body, for its 
preservation, receives aliment, but without desire, let the aliment come in whatever 
state, or from whatever quarter it may. Brilmhh alone. is seen tn his mind. 

After this, every thing connected with a bodily state having been renounced, and 
the body itself having fallen, theyogSe is absorbed in the excellent Brfimhtt ; and 
thus illusion, and its effects, as well as the universe itself, being [to the yogBj'dis- 
solved, he becomes identified with freedom, with constant Joy, with unohangeable- 
ness, and with Briimhff himself. This is recorded in the v^dft. Thut ends the Fd- 
danti^Sartl, 
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SBCTioirxx. V 

Cy (he Patii^ul^ DhrshUnu. 

This 8cho6l of philosophy m$ founded, accoiniiDg to the Hindoo hbtoiy, in foe shtwu 
yoogh, by foe sage Pfitdojulee, who wrote the sootrds known by his name, which are 
comprized in one hundred and ninety-eight lines, or sentences, and who is honoured as 
an incarnation of the god Cniintd. The sage V^dd-vyasu wrote a comment <hi these sen- 
tences, of which Vachdspdtee-mishrd has given an explani|toiy treatise. Pdnchd-shikhi^ 
another learned Hindoo, has also written remarks, and BhojdFd^vu, king of Dharo, n 
brief comment, on the sejj^ces of PStdnjdlee. All these works are still extant. Some' 
particulars of this sage, to whom are also ascribed a comment on Paninee’s grammar, and 
a medical work called Hajd-mrigankd, will be found in page 228 of this volume. 


SECTION EXT. 

The doctrines of the Pa^i^utu . philosophy. 

Translated from a conunent oa the orlsinal Patttajaitt, by Bhoja-ddvtt. 

The restraining of foe mind, and confining it to internal meditations, is called yogd. 
When the mind is thus confined within, it becomes assimilated to the Being whom it 
seeks to know ; but when the mind is secularized, this Being takes the form of secularity. 
In the first case, the mind is singly and irrevocably fixed On God. In the second, it is 
restless, injurious, and voluptuous. In the former state, there is no sorrow ; in the laU 
ter, there are five kinds of sorrow, arising from the labour of seeking proofs of the rea- 
lity of things, from error, from the pursuit of shadows, firom heavy sleep, and from re- 
collection. , 

The three evils, restlessness, injuriousness, and voluptuousness, may be prevented by 
fixing God in foe mind, and by destroying desire. In the former, the person, intoii well- 
regulated mind, constantly brings the Being upon whom he wishes to meditate. In 
performing the latter, the person, by realizing the unsubstantial nature of eveiy thing in- > 
eluded in visible objects and in the ceremonies of foe v^, and their connection with 

V V 
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€veiy kind ofiwtunl evil, ddnen kii^4|iiid from Bubjeotkm to these things, and sul$ech» 

lus senses to his mind. ^ 

» i- 

This Teatraining and tiring of the numl is called yogu, of vvhidi there are two kinds, 
sumprdgnatii and dsflmprdgnattl.* 

Sdmpihgnatfi is meditation on an object till the ideas connected with it are imprinted 
on die mind, and occupy all its powers. Tlie proper objects of meditation are two, 
mattm- and spirit. Matter assumes twenty-four forms; f spirit is one, (poorooshd.)^ 
Sdmpriigttald is of tourJkinds, 1. Meditation on the distinctioB betw'een sound and sub- 
stance in reference to the deity as a visible being, mitil the yogSe, by continued medita^ 
tion, arrives at the non-distinction between sound and substance in reference to God. — 
2. Meditation on the deity in reference to his form, as well as to time and place, till the 
yogee is able to fix his meditations without regard to form, time, or place. — S. Medita- 
fion on the deity, till die mind, in w'hich the shtwo goonn prevails, is filled with joy, and 
dll the powers of die understanding become abstracted, so that the distinction between 
matter and spirit is no longer recognized, and spirit alone is seen ; m which state, the 
yogee is named vid^hd, that is, he is emancipated from tJiat pride of separate existence 
which is connected with a secular or bodily state.— 4. Meditatimi till the yogSe becomes 
so far delivered from pride, that it exists only as a shadow in his mind, and the divine prin- 
ciple receives the strongest manifestation. ^ Tliis state is called absorption in [or, ab- 
sorption, although die person is not separated from] matter.^ 

At length the yogSs attains wbat is called fisfimprugnatO, in which, if he be perfect in 
his abstraction, the very shadow of separate existence will be destroyed ; visible objects 
will be completely extinguished,, and spirit alone become manifest. 

Having described yogtt, and its divisions ; and given a brief account of the mode of ac- 

* Tbc Orat word iotimaiei, that the jog€€ baa oblaiaed tbe knowledge of the deity { and tbe aeeond, that 
the jogCe ia loat in the divine nanifealatlon. 4 Bee page 396. t Tbic nwcnline power. 

^ Perbapt the meaniitg of PSifinJklee ia not here fully expreaacd, bat be it to be noderatood aa laying, that 
tbe tbonghik of the peraon are loat and abwrbcd in that which he cannot fbthom | or the aind ia in the aiaie into 
which it ia driven at the diuolaiion of the body, when it takca refuge In the uncreated energy, or the uncreated 
imprcaiiona, or lines of fate, which are the sonree of continacd birth. 
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^{looBg it, this method u now mare fwrticiilariy described: He who hu attamed the elates 
called yid^hft and absorption in aih^tter, after transmigration finds himsdf in the samestate 
of advanceOient towards abstraction, as when he quitted his former body. Those who 
die, witliout having attained the state termed vid^hfi, fcc. must, entering a new body, la- 
bour after a prepared mind, resolution, remembrance, and discrimination, which acqui- 
sitions will be followed by the meditation called yo^. These acquisitions naturally follow 
and assist each other. 

There are three kinds of yogSes, distinguished by the rapidity or slowness of their pro- 
gress towards perfection, which is affected by*lhe actions of preceding and present bkths. 
He whose former and present works are highly meritorious, soon becomes perfect; an- 
other labours long, but, not being so powerfully assisted by the merits acquired in pre- 
ceding transmigrations, he becomes perfect by slower degrees ; and he who has still less of 
merit in store, remmiis at a still greater distance from the state of a perfect yogee. 

Yogh and its blessings arc to be secured by relinquishing all hope of happiness in secu- 
lar things, and by tliat meditation wliich identifies every religious formula, every sacred 
utensil, and eveiy offering, witfi tlie olyect of worship. This olyect is tlie being who is 
fi'ce from tlie fruit of works, that is, from birth among any of tlie forms of matter, from 
die increase or decrease of life, and from eidoynieiit or suffering as the consequence of 
actions. 

He is called God [Eeshwuru],* because to his will all creatures owe their preservati- 
on. That he presides over all events, is proved fiom his bemg the fountain of knowledge ; 
and his infinite power is proved from his eternity and his being the guide of all. Tliis 
Being is to be obtained through that name of his, w liich is not factitious but everlasting, 
and which is to be repeated in a correct manner while the yogSe intensely meditates and 
brings him continually into his mind. — By thus looking constantly inward, he loses his 
worldly attachment, the sntwa goonn obtains a clearer manifestation, and he is brought 
to resemble God; by which also he obtains deliverance from the effects of birth, viz. sick- 
ness, incapacity, hesitation, languor, want of fervour, heaviness of body and mind, fickle- 
* From e£ahu, grand or gloriou$» 
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neaij miataki^ the wiat of a luitsUe place for kia yogtt, diiiatufiKtioii, ai upllas 
from frie evils which may aiueduitns^llwpnxticeof yogk,tlmttt,fr8«iiMUi^9iii^trem 
bliig, asthma^ and nghing. 

Fixedneu of mind on him who is the only and genuine reality, leads to liberation; but 
ahotdd any one find it imposoble to attain to such a state of abstraction, in order further 
to purify his mind, let him not envy but cultivate the friendship of the rich ; let him pity 
die miserable, and endeavour to relieve them; let him rejoice at the sight of him whohas 
practised woiks of merit; let him neither injure the wicked nor rejoice with them. If he 
be able t 04 >crfect himmif in these dispositions of mind, he will liberate himself finom de- 
sire and envy. 

The yogS must, in the next place, for the fixing of his mind, attend to pranayamft, 
that is, to the gradual suppression of breathing, since die animal soul and the mind act 
in conjunction ; in this work, he must first endeavour to fix the understanding by some 
act of the senses, that is, he must place his sight and thoughts on the tip of his nose, by 
which he will perceive smelly then bring his mind to the tip of his tongue, when taste 
will be realized ; and afterwards fix his mind at the root of his tongue, from which sound 
will be perceived.* After this, if the mind be full of the sntwu, and be free from eveiy 
degree of the r^u and tomfi goonfifi, it will pscape the waves of passion, and become 
truly fixed. Freedom from secular desires will be follow'ed by freedom from sorrow, 
and the mind win in consequence become fixed. His mind will be fixed whose inter- 
course with secular objects is like that of a person in a state of deep sleep, who, with- 
out any union with the senses, partakes of perfect happiness. He who meditates on 
God, placing his mind on the sun, moon, fire, or any other luminous body^ or within his 
heart, or at the bottom of his throat, or in the centre of his skull, will, by afterwards 
ascending from these gross images of the dei^ to the glorious original, secure fixedness 
of mind. 

The yogee, having thus brought his mind to a fixed state, will not be subject tb pre- 
sent things, whether his mind be employed on the most subtile or tiie most gross ob- 
*^Tlw aatbor of ibc ctnuncDt Sere referi his mden, for a fnlter cipIsoaCloB of pr|nayMnflri to (he Tftntrh 
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and ha will, bj dieie iiiaan% deliver himself from all enar,aiid be fitted with ttie 
effects of Ihe sttti«| goontt. ' ^ 

He thus becomes identified with deity, that is, visible objects, die opermtioiis of the 
understanding, and personal identity, become absorbed in the Being contemplated, in the 
same nuumer as the ciystal receives the image of whatever is reflected upon it, 

The yogSe, that he may not fidl from the elevation he has attained, still seeks God b]^ 
meditation on his names, or on the import of these names, or on his existence ; after 
which he loses all remembrance of the names of the deify and of their import, and Cknl 
is realized in the mind as pure light; and to this succeeds a state of mind similar to seli^ 
annihilation. 

Still, however, he is not wholly delivered from subtile illusion, though lus ideas have 
received the impress of deity ; but if he succeed in perfecting his abstraction, God will 
shine forth in complete splendour, the mind of the yogee will become completely absorb- 
ed in him, and he will possess universal prescience. He whose abstracticm continues 
imperfect, obtains complete knowledge by the assistance of reflection, &c. and by degrees 
ascends to the unassisted knowledge of universal nature, and identity with the spirituality 
and perfection of God. Here ends the first chapter of the Paturpuhi, 

Chapter ii. — In the former part was shewn, the method by wliich a person of perfect 
mind acquires yogu. In this chapter is pointed out, the method in which a seculsur person 
should perform ceremonial yogii, in which are included, the pnictise of religious auste- 
rities, and the repetition of the dames of God, or of incantations, without the desire of 
benefit, referring all to the will of God. By this kind of yogu the person will be assist- 
ed in performing the more perfect yogii, and in victory over pain, [or rather tlie cause of 
pam] which is of five kinds, illusion, consciousness of separate existettce, passion, religious 
disgust, hoe of life. The four last spring from the first ; and each of these four in- 
clude inability, as well as inefficient, weak, and suppressed desire. 

Illusion is that which leads a person to mistake one t hi n g for another, that is, to call 
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that ooiMlnt'klDch u JneoiiMlanf:,; Eiil^piire which w inpwp, that lu^ibestf %htelf u 
mal ntfery, that spirit which is not apirit, that meritoihi^ which hai^ho m eil t yHwl lhat 
which is erii, good . — Cotuciousneu of uparate existence, when imcoimected with worldly 
attachment, is that which leadsn person to consider, during deep sleep, matter and spirit, 
the object ei^yed and the enjoyer, as one, notwithstanding the pecessaiy distinction be- 
tween thein.-^P«sitofi (mgfi) is expressed when a person seehs happiness widi the most 
eager desire. — By religioui disgust is to be understood, a hatred of that which, m a future ^ 
hirtfa, will produce miseiy . — IBtyloceofUfeie to be understood, an unmeaning yet incessant 
concern to preseire life, or prevent the separation of ho&y from spirit. — ^This desire of 
life is to-be attributed th a latent impression on the mind respecting the misery following 
deadi, and die delay in rising to life, during former transmigrations. This is illustrated 
by seed cast into the earth, which remains for months till it appears to be assimilated to 
earth itself, but, at the appointed season, receiving the accustomed rain, springs to life. 
This idea of a latent nnfhession remaining from preceding births is also confirmed by the 
case of an infant, which, on the approach of a ravenous beast, is affected by fear and the 
dread of death as much as one more advanced in \ears ; as wcJll as by die fact, that the 
smallest infimt, on hearing terrific sounds, becomes immediately affected with fear. 

This last source of pain, arising from the love of life, is to be overcome by turning the 
thoughts inward, which will infallibly secure meditation on God. The former causes of 
pain, arising from illusion, consciousness of separate existence, passion or ragiS,and reli- 
gious disgust, are to be overcome by fixing the mind on God, and by cultivating benevolent 
feelings towards men in every condition of life. 

■ ^'be impress* of actions is to be attributed to illusion, and is discovered either in this 
or in a future biiHi. Actions performed under the influence of illusion are followed by 
dght millions of births in connection with some cast, with an appointed period of life, 
and subjection to the fruit of actions : from works of merit result excellent cast, existence, 
and many enjoymeuts; from evil actions arise degraded cast, unhappy life, and great mi- 
sery. * ^ 

• Thai U, all actioni leave a nark oa the iqiBd,wliich is aever obliterated till tbe nan bas experienced the 
effects of these actions. 
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To Ifao yogH, who haf received the impression of the evik of birdi, luhjection to the 
fruits of birth is peculiarly irksedie; tor he sees that every eartoly toing is unstaVle, and 
is theretore connected with sorrow : hence he renounces the effects which arise from the 
three gooniis, and regards the effects cf actions as poisoned food. These consequences, 
in secular persons, do not produce sorrow : they resemble those members of the body 
which remain at ease while the visual toculty, from some accident suffers excruciating 
pain : the yogei is the eye of the body. 

From illusion arise the effects of actimis : this illusion is destroyed by discriminating 
wisdom in reference to the divine nature : this discrimination leads to deliverance from 
sorrow arising from transmigrations, and 'to the reception of truth [God.] 

It has been before affirmed, that deliverance must be obtained from the sorrows con- 
nected with birth. The origin or source of birth is the union or vicinity of spirit with 
the understanding, in which the former is the partaker and the latter the thing enjoyed; 
or, in other words, the one .displays and the other is the thing displayed. Visible objects 
are identified with the nature of the shtwii, rfijn, and tiimii goonils, and, either as the re- 
ceiver or received, with the material and subtile elements, the senses, organs, and the 
understanding. The elements form the objects of participation ; the senses, &c. are the 
partakers ; but the elements, senses, &c. are to be considered as united to spirit in the 
work of participation. The fruit of actions, as well as liberation, belong to all the crea- 
tures. The progress of creation is thus described ; first illusion, then the elements, 
then the senses, and lastly the understanding. 

If w e speak of him who is light, or the male power, we say, he is simple life ; life is 
not an adjunct of his nature ; he is pure or perfect, and seeks not association with ma- 
terial objects, though, on account of his vicinity to the understanding, he receives the im- 
pressions of these objects. He is therefore the receiver, that is, he receives, tluough the 
understanding, the impression of visible oljects, and tlien becomes identified with them. 

If visible objects exist merely as objects of reception by spirit, it may be asked, what 
further use is there for them when the yogee has passed through whatever was allotted 
to him as the fruit of works ^ To this it is replied, that visible objects, are not whoUy 
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ditmiMsd till And 6f<eii after tlui» tHieii the jbgS ^ 

becomei perfect tpiiit, and all the ol^fe of ilhisioo afe bamihed/meonBequeftce of hii 
connection with creahiret, he appeara m though he took an mtere^ in visible olgects. 

Hie union of spirit and matter, as fee receiver and fee received, is without beginning. 
The orii^ of feis union is illu8i<m. The perfecdon of spirit is to be attributed to libe- 
ration from feis union, and this is to be sought in the acquisition of discriminating wis- 
dom. Blusion being removed, all fee effects, resulting from fee union of spirit and il- 
lusion, win necessarily cease. This separation constitutes fee liberation of the yogBf, 
who is hereafter known as fee everlastingly free. 

Imperfect discrimmation, which leaves the mind wavering in its choice betwixt visible 
objects and spirit, wiU not accomplish fee work of liberation. This can only be ob- 
tained by feat ducrimination which is fixed and decided. By feis illusion is destroyed, 
and wife it consciousness of separate existence, or pride. The polluting effects of fee 
liijii and tnmii goonits are also amoved, and the pure influence of fee siitwii goontf is 
restored. These being destroyed, the understanding is turned inward, and becomes fixed 
on spirit as reflected on itself:* this is called discriminating wisdom. As long as con- 
sciousness of self-existence remains, however, discrimination manifests itself in seven 
different forms. Perfect discrimination is obtained by acquiring the eight parts of yogfi: 
this acquisition secures fee removal of fee darkness and ignorance arising out of fee riljfi 
and tiimii gooniis; and when fee mind becomes identified with fee radiant nature of fee 
siitwii goonii, discrimination is produced. 

The ei^t puts of yogfi are : yfimii, i&iimii, asbili, pniiayama, pritysharfi, 
dhyanfi, and siiinadhee. Tbe^t five serve the purpose of subduing die passions, and 
of thus asaiating the yogS ; the last three are assistants to the yogB, without any ne- 
fimn. If die cere^y asijnii is perfect, it win advance die yogee in die perfonmnce 
ofpraiiayamtt; and if that is perfected, pri^ahaifi is diereby assisted. 

In jfftnii there ate fivediviaions, 1. freedom firom die deaii« of injnriiig odien; 2 . truth 

mji ik **" VMvtve ipirU bat lbs nadentaadlac •• Irnulialed by (he tQ(wO eoeatt, after (be inpprenion 

•I ibe rttjtt and ttmtt soonAi. 
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IB refivence both to words and to the mind; 3. freedom from the least appropriation of 
the property of another, either by thought, word, or practice; 4. the subjection of the 
members for the sake of extirpating desire; and 5. the renunciation of all pleasure. When 
the yogeo attends to his vows in reference to all these parts of ybrnh, that is without any 
reserve as it respects time, place, or person, he is said to perform the great vow. 

Niyuntu includes five divisions, viz. 1. purity of body, using earth, water, &c. after 
certain functions ; and purity of mind, through the exercise of friendly and benevolent 
affections; 2. cheerfulness in every condition; 3. religious austerities; 4. the repetition of 
incantations ; and 5. by causing all the formularies of worship and all its benefits to ter- 
minate in God. 

Through yhmii and niyumn [the sources of] pain are destroyed, and through medita- 
tion on the opposite of these sources of pain [as, by meditating on benevolence, revenge 
is destroyed], foe yogee is greatly assisted in his efforts to obtain perfect victory. These 
sources of pain are injuriousness, theft, Sto. in each of which there are three fovisions, 
as, foe injurious person may offer foe injury himself ; or he may do it through another; 
or, rejoice in its bemg done ; and so of the rest. Injuries arise from anger, covetops- 
ness, and infatuation. The effects of these sources of pain are sorrow and error. He 
who is free from injurious feelings, knows nothing of quarrels or envy. 

He whose body and mind are pure, enjoys all foe fruits of devotion, whether, he prac- 
tise devout ceremonies or not. To him, who is free from theft, all foe precious stones 
do homage. He who subdues his passions, is blessed with strength. He who renounces 
all foe pleasures of sense, obtains foe knowledge of preceding transmigrations, and of that 
which shall succeed his present existence. He who is pure in body, hates foe body ; is 
separated from every thing in a bodily shape; is delivered from foe impurities of foe raja 
and tumd goonos ; and, by tlie removal of these, is raised above foe approach of grief, 
and is always happy; from tliis results a fixed mind, and senses* which never wander; in 
which state foe yogee acquires power to know spirit. He who practises austerities, 
purifies himself from every imperfection, and foe body and its organs become perfect. 
The repetition of incantations brings before foe yogee foe deity in whose name these are 

W w 
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repeated j uid by making tke iiltiinate.<imect of aU fbnni, and the effects of wccabip, to 
meet in God, he pleases the dei^, and induces him to bestow liberation. 

' ii 

Amim includes eighty-four modes of ottiug at yogu; but, to be complete, the posture 
must be quite easy, neither painhil nor attended with agitation. . That a rigid posture 
may become easy, the yogee must .acquire it by degrees, as the members are able to bear 
it ; and that he may be happy in these circumstances, he must raise his mind to the won- 
ders of the heavens, and not confine it to the body. When he has become perfect in 
the yogh-posture, he will no longer feel the inconveniences of heat or cold, hunger or 
thirst, &c. Perfection in the yoga-posture prepares the person for perfection in praiia- 
yatnu, or, in the suppression of the inspiration and respiration of breath. Vital air is ei- 
ther stationaiy in the body, or received into it, or tlirown from it. In the work of sup- 
pression, the yogee must permit the exhalation of his breatli, at faithest, to tlic distance 
only of twelve fingers* breadth, and gradually diminish the distance from his nostrils till the 
point of perfection is obtained. As it respects time, he must begin to restrain breath- 
ing for twenty-six seconds, and enlarge this period regularly till he is perfect, lie must 
practise these exercises daily, or as often as he is able. The yogee who most excels, 
confines his breathing to the distance of twelve fingers from his nose, and, e\ cn after re- 
straining it for some time, draws it from no greater distance than his heart. This cere- 
mony secures die removal of those errors which covered tlie mind, and prevented the 
radiance of the sntwa goona from appearing ; and tliis quality having obtained manifes- 
tation, fixedness of mind is secured. 

In PrityaharUf by withholding the mind from wandering, the organs ai e turned from 
their accustomed objects inward, and become subject to tlie yogee. — Here ends the se- 
cond part of the Patunjulu. 

Chapter iii. — ^Tbe fixing of the mind, so that it may not wander beyond the nose, nor 
descend inwardly beyond the level of the navel, is called dharunu, in which the yogee 
purifies his mind by benevolence ; practises the duties connected with yumu and niyfi- 
mii ; perfects himself in the yog&>postures ; regulates the ingress and egress of the ani- 
mal soul ; and, fixing his eyes on the tip of his nose, subdues all bis members, and all 
the power of die elmnents over him. 
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IH^an&, or meditation, impliee; diat the person thus employed is endeavouring to fix 
his mind on the deity, agreeably to the forms of dharitnM} so as to secure a constant 
stream of thought towards him, and exclude all worldly tendencies. 

' > 

In Sumad/iee, the understanding, carried along by an uninterrupted current of thought 
towards the deity, or towards that which is the reflection of spirit upo9 the understand- 
ing, becomes nearly extinguished. 

Dharunn, dhyano, and sSmadhee, for the sake of brevity, are distinguished by one name, 
sungyumUf that is, the restraining of the mind from all visible ol^ccts. — To the person 
who is able to perfect himself in sangyumn, the infinitely abstracted God, discovered by 
perfect discrimination, and identified with light, becomes manifest. Songyamn is to be 
attained by degrees, first, by meditation on God through more gross and then through 
more refined mediums. 

After the yogee has fixed his mind on the deity, it occasionally wanders ; but at length 
he contemplates God only in himself, so that the divine spint is seen equally in the mind 
and in visible objects. This process resembles that of vegetation, in which we have first 
the seed, then the plant, and at length the seed in a state of concealment preparing for 
another biiih : in the same manner, tlie world, emanating from the first cause, proceeds 
through a series of subordinate causes and eflects. ^fhe difiference between the subor- 
dinate cause and the effect, is owing to a change in the cause during the process of pro- 
duction : the seed does not vegetate till united to earth and water. 

The yogSS who has perfected himself in the three paits of sungyumo, obtains a 
knowledge of the past and of the future ; if he apply suiigyumtt to sounds, to their mean- 
ing, and to the consequent result, he will possess, from mere sound, universal knowledge. 
He who applies sangyvima to the impressions of former birtlis, (lines of fate) from which 
actions and their effects proceed, will obtain a knowledge of the events of preceding 
transmigrations. He who applies sungydmn to discover the thoughts of othem, will know 
the hearts of all. He who does tlie same to his own form, and to the sight of those whose 
eyes are fixed upon him, will be able to render his body invisible, and to dim the sight of 

W w a 
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the obsenierv He who, According to thege nilei, meditAtei on his own Acfioiig, in order 
to discover how he mtj most speedily reip the fruit of them, will become acquainted with 
the time, place, and causes of his own dcaidi. He who applies s5ng3rhmtt to that com- 
passion which has respect to the miserable, will secure the friendship of all. He who, 
according to these rules, meditates on the strength of the powerful, so as to identify his 
own strength with theirs, will acquire die same strength. He who meditates, in the 
same manner, on the sun, as perfect l^t, will become acquainted with the state of things 
in every place. Similar meditation cm the moon, procures a knowledge, from m^ sight, 
of the union, progress, and influence of the planets ; similar contemplation iqrplied to the 
polar star^ will enable the yogee to distinguish between the stars and planets, and to ob- 
serve their motions ; by the application of songyamn to the centre of the bowels at the 
navel, he will become acquainted with the anatomy of the human body; by a similar ap- 
plication of sangyhmh to the cup at the bottom of tlie throat, he will overcome hunger 
and diirst ; by meditating on the nerve kSormu which exists a little below the throat, he 
will obtun a fixed and unbroken posture in the act of yogii ; by meditation on the ba- 
silare suture, he will be capacits ted to sec and converse with the deified persons who 
range through the serial regions ; by meditation on extraordinary presence of mind, he will 
obtain the knowledge of all visible objects ; by meditating on the seat of the mind, or on 
the faculty of reason, he will become acquainted witli liis own thoughts and those of 
others, past, present, and future; by meditation on the state of the yogee who has nearly 
lost all consciousness of separate existence, he w ill recognize spirit as unassociated and 
perfect existence. After this, he will hear celestial sounds, tlie songs and conversation 
of the celestial choirs ; he will have the perception of their touch in their passage through 
flie air ; his taste will become refined, and be will enjoy the constant fragrance of sw eet 
scents. Though these fruits of sdngyomu are accompanied by the applause of man- 
kind, yet, in the work of abstraction, they obstruct the progress of the yogee. 

The union of spirit and intellect, as the enjoyer and tlie thing enjoyed, in the work 
arising out of the natural order of things, is called the captivity of spirit. When the yo- 
gee, by the power of sumadhee, has destroyed the power of those works which retained 
the spirit in captivity, he becomes possessed of certain and unhesitating knowledge ; he 
is enabled to trace the progaeas of intellect through the senses, and the path of the ani- 
mal spirit through the nerves. After this, he is able to enter a dead or a living body by 
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the path of the senses, all the senses aecompanying him, as the swann of bees follow the 
queen bee; and b this body to act as though it were his own.* 

The collected power of all the senses is called the animal soul, which is distinguished 
by five operations connected with the vital air, or air collected m the body. The bo« 
dy of the yogee who, accordbg to the rules of dhariinfii dhyanh, and somadhee, me- 
ditates on the air proceedbg from the anus to the head, will become light as wood, and 
he will be able to walk on the fluid element. The body of the yogee who thus me- 
ditates on the air encirclmg the navel, will become glorious as of a body light. He who, 
m the same manner, meditates on the ear and its vacuum, will hear the softest and most 
distant sounds, as well as those uttered in the celestial regions and m the world of the 
hydras. He who meditates on vacuum, will be able to ascend mto the air. He firom 
whose body the pride of separate existence is removed, in the operations of his mmd has 
no respect to the body ; he is denomuiatcd the great vid^hn, that is, the bodyless : he 
who applies sangynmfl to these operations, will destroy the impressions (or the marks) 
of fate arising from former births. He who meditates, by the rules of songyumn, on 
the five primary elements, and, in a perfect manner, on the subtile elements, will over- 
come, and be transformed into these elements ; he will be capacitated to become as rari- 
fied and atomic as he may wish, and to proceed to the greatest distance; m short, be will 
be enabled to realize in himself the power of deity, to subdue all his passions, to render 
his body invulnerable, to prevent the possibility of his abstraction being destroyed, so as 
to subject himself again to the effects of aefions. He who, according to the rules of 
sungyumii, meditates on mind under the influence of the sntwu goonii, will obtain victo- 
ry over the three gooiius, and will possess universal knowledge. When the yogee has 
gained perfect victory over the goonns, he is denominated vishoka, that is, free from sor- 
row ; and his body becomes buoyant as his mind : he triumplis over illusion. He who 
applies sungyiimu to discriminate between the sutwh goonu and spirit, exterminates the 
veiy root of error, [the cause of birtli] aud obtains liberation. 

The local deities will assail such a yogSS, and will endeavour to divert him from the 
religious abstraction which he has attained, by bringing before him sensual gratifications, 

* In Ihe Hiedoo hiitory, a tforv is given respecting Sfinioodrtt«palli, n jogCS* who U nid to have eatend 
the body of the infant ion of Viki fiuiadityft, and obtained hii kingdbin.^ee peg« 83. 
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or by^excitfaig in his nuod thoughts of penonul uggrandiftsment, but he should partake of 
these gratihcatioiis without interest, ^for if these deities succeed in exciting desire in the 
he will be thrown back to all the evils of future transmigrations. 

The yogSS passes through four stages : in the first, he begins to learn the first forms of 
yogd, and enters <hi the work of abstractKMi and Uie subjectiwi of the senses. In the next 
stage, having learnt the forms, he acquires perfect knowledge. In the third, the advance 
towards perfection is that which has been just described, in which the yog9 overcomes 
all the primary and subtile elements. In the fourth, he loses all personality, and all c<m- 
sciousness of separate existence ; all the operations of intellect become extinct, and spirit 
alone remains. 

When he has reached the third stage, he is still liable to be overcome; and even in the 
last, which is subdivided into seven stages, he is not wholly safe from tlie local gods, nor 
will be so fill he lias advanced beyond tlie fifth of these seven. 

There is sfill another method oi perfecting yogii, that is, by applying the rules of song- 
yamd to the divisions of the last kshonii [four minutes] of time : he who perfects him- 
self in this, will obtain complete knowledge of tlie subtile elements, atoms, &c. which ad- 
mit not of the divisions of species, appearance, and place. He is who attained this is 
called, by way of eminence, the discriminator. The knowledge which is the fhiit of 
discrimination is called the saviour, for it is this which delivers tlie yogee from the bot- 
tomless sea of this world, without the fear of return. This knowledge brings before the 
yogSS all visible objects at once, so that he does not wait for the tedious process of the 
senses. 


When the pride of intellect and of separate existence is absorbed in illusion, and when 
the impressions of the understanding are no longer reflected on spirit, or are no more 
received by spirit, the yogee m this state obtains liberation.— JHcre ends the third part of 
the Patwgutu. 

Chapter iv— AU the perfect ascetics (siddhees) attained in the preceding birth perfec- 
tion m samadhee: among these, some were perfect at their birth, as die sage Kopilfi, all 
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the winged tribes, fiCc. ; to others the last touch of perfection was given by some sacred 
prescription prepar^ by a perfect ascetic ; to others by the repetition of incantations ; and 
to others by religious austerities, as Vishwamitrd, This perfection is not obtained 
in one birth ; but nature, taking advantage of the advance made in the former birth, in the 
next carries the yogeS to perfection. 

Here an objector aays. By this system you make nature, and not actions, the cause of 
eveiy effect, but the shastrus teach, that from actions proceeds eveiy thing. To this P&. 
tuujhlee replies. Nature is tlie source of all, and of actiems too, and therefore the effect 
can never govern the cause; but meritorious actions may remove the obstructions aris- 
uig from demerit m the progress of nature. Nature, confined by works of demerit, ap- 
pears like a piece of water kept in by embankments : works of merit cut the banks, and 
then, by its own force, the water pursues its progress. Tlius, nature is not impelled by 
works, but works confine nature ; or liberate it, so us to allow it an unobstructed pro- 
gress. For, even in the yogee, in whom nature, or illusion, is reduced to a shadow, when 
tempted by the local deities, and again inunersed in illusion, nature displays its energy. 

In consequence of the vaiious tendencies of the mind, the actions of men are multi- 
farious ; the fixedness of mind and unchanging conduct of the yogee is to be attributed to 
his proximity to the deity. Yet the yogee, when united to a new body, necessarily feels 
the force of the five senses ; tliough this is not connected with visible objects, but it 
leads to God. And tlius, as his mind is free from the sources of pain, so is his conduct 
spiritual. The works of those ascetics who have become such by religious austerities, 
the repetition of incantations, &c. are white (or produce excellent fruit); the works of 
the hellish, are black, (produc’mg evil fruit). The works of those who are neither liighly 
virtuous nor highly vicious, are of a mixed colour. The actions of the yogee are excel- 
lent ; for though he seeks nothing by them, the deity bestows upon him excellent re- 
wards. 

The effects of actions are of two kinds, recollection and species. He who at death 
loses the human form, and for a hundred years is bom among irrational animals, or the 
forms of brute matter, loses, during these transmigrations, the impressions received in 
the human state, but when he is again bom in this state, all the impressions of humanity 
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m revived. Hiough during theie tnaunigntions he may have been often born, and 
in many ehapes, and, ae a wild beast, may have traversed many distant regions, still, as 
species and recollection are inseparably united, the impressions of humanity are always 
revived when he springs to human birdi. Here a person asks. In such a person’s first 
or original birth, where were these impressions f To this Pfitonjulee replies, These im- 
pressKHos are without beginning : this is proved from the constant and almost inextin- 
guishable desire of happiness interwoven into the very nature of all. -Should it from hence 
be uiged, since the desires of men are boundless, how is liberation to be obtained ? It is 
answered,' that liberation is obtainable, for though the desires of, die heart are innumera- 
ble, the cause of these desires, is one, that is illusion; and as illusion and its effects (impres- 
sions, species and ei^tence), take refuge in the understanding, these desires are likewise 
found there : it is therefore only necessaiy that illusion should be destroyed by discrimina- 
tion, and then liberation will be secured. The desires being endless, how should the mind 
become fixed ? This objection may be offered ; but it should be remembered that mind, 
whether its thoughts be turned inward or outward, is one; the apparent variety is in its 
exercises, not in itself. The three goonus pervading every thing, all things are necessa- 
rily idenfified with these goonus; and hence every tiling partakes of the same properties. 
Should it be still objected, how can three goonns be one, and bow can mind, pervaded by 
these different goonns, be one? it may be answered, tliat this indivisibility arises from the 
union of these goonns : all the different vessels made of clay have but one denomination, 
and the union of the five primaiy elements is called simply earth, and not by any name 
in which the component parts are distinguished. Thus, in consequence of its union to 
different objects, the mind is affected by different passions : a husband, at the sight of a 
virtuous wife, is filled with pleasure ; of the seducer of his wife, with wrath ; but at the 
appearance of his unfaithful wife, he is overwhelmed with sorrow. In a similar manner, 
when die mind is united to religion, the sotwfi goonu becomes visible, and the mind is 
filled with happiness; when united to irreligion, the ifiju goonu becomes visible, and it is 
filled with sorrow ; when united to the highest degree of irreligion, the tomu goonil is pre- 
eminent, and the mind is overwhelmed with sorrow. Thus, it is the same mind which 
is affected in various ways, by the mere circumstance of union to different objects ; and 
thus spirit merely makes known objects; it has no intercourse with them except as it 
is the mirror : it makes them manifest ; the intercourse is that of intellect [which is a part 
of nature, and not spirit]. But it may be said, if it be the property of spirit to make 
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known visible dbjectt, why tfe tliey not at cmce visible to Uie mind? To this it may be an- 
swered, that only those olyects winch ftU upon spirit [as upon the mirror] becoAie known ; 
or, in other words, those objects become known which the mind or intellect throws up- 
on the mirror [spirit], but other objects rem^ unknown. Here the objector says. If it 
be. thus, then spirit in the woik of manifestation assumes the forms of visible objects, and 
becomes an agent in the events of life. To this PStiinjttlee replies, that this connection 
between spirit as the displaycr, and nature as displayed, is separate from all choice; it is the 
mere constitution of diings, in which the parries are wholly unaffected. Tlie sntwu goo- 
n& enjoys an immediate nearness to spirit, but the other gooniH approach spirit through 
the shtwfi. The mind, being united to the sotwu goond, by its vicinity to spirit assumes 
the character of spirit, and becomes the agent in all things. Should it be objected, By this 
system of attributing eveiy thing to intellect, you render spirit unnecessary, it is answer- ' 
ed, that visible ol^ects cannot render tliemselves visible, but must be made so by another; 
Uierefore there is a necessity for spirit, that through the medium of intellect it may do the 
work of manifestation. Tlie mind, when under the influence of yogn, promotes the good of 
spirit, and when absorbed in sensible objects injures it; not that the mind can really bring 
good or evil upon spirit; this is only the sensible appearance of things. Should it be asked. 
Why the mind does not throw upon spirit the images of joy and sorrow at once, it is an- 
swered, that these impressions are opposed to each other, and therefore cannot be mani- 
fested at the same time. — ^An objector here says. According to this system then, spirit 
is wholly excluded from all active operation in the affairs of the universe, and is a mere 
spectator: why then may we not maintain, tliat that which makes known is net spirit, but 
another power, another understanding? To this Pfithnjnlec replies, The understanding; 
or as many understandings as you please, must be parts of nature, and therefore can ne- 
vti fill the office of light, or do the work of manifestation. Should it be sriU object- 
ed, As you have maintained the doctrine of an unoperarive spirit, a mere spectator of the 
universe, I have as clear a right to suppose that an illuminating understanding may be the 
cause of manifestation — To this 1 answer, that this proposition can never be maintain- 
ed, for as there are opposing properties in the three goontts, the necessary union between 
that which makes known and the thmg manifested would be wanting ; in addition to which 
also there would be in this system as many agents of kno\vledge as individuals, instead 
of one spirit, the light of all. It must, however, be admitted, that although the under- 

Xx 
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standing is not the cause of light, it does possess, in consequente of its nearness to spi- 
fit, a degie^ of radiance superior to every other part of nature. 

Spirit is identified with life, is independent, and unconnected. When the understand- 
ing approaches spirit, and clothes itself with the properties of spirit, it is then called light ; 
and in this character it directs the afiairs a{ the universe. If, says an opponent, the un- 
derstanding is the universal agent, what proof is there left of the existence of spiritf Pu- 
tilnjttlee says, Throughout universal nature, whatever exists by the conjunction of various 
causes, exists not for itself but for another; as therefore the operations of the understand- 
ing are regulated by the three goonus, the understanding must exist, not for itself but for 
another, and that other k spirit Still, however, it must not be understood that spirit 
is united to tilings in a gross manner, but merely in connection with the sutwii goonu. 
Aniongst all material objects, the most excellent is the body ; those parts which are most 
excellent in the body are the senses ; that which is more excellent than the senses, is mind 
under die infitiencc of the sntw’fi goonu; after this, and separate from this, is spirit, which 
i.s identified with life, and in consequence is separate from all material objects. 

The object of the Patiinjala darshhna is to lead men to liberadoii; and this wc shall 
consider in ten sentences thus : First, when a person has obtained discrimination, all his 
iileas of separate existence, as, 1 am chief, 1 enjoy, &c. are destroyed. The consequence 
of which is, that his mind is diverted from outward things, his thoughts are turned in- 
ward, and united to spirit: this is the comm^cement of liberation. Still, however, 
worldly anxiety, the effect of the impressions of former births, occasionally intrudes. Tliis 
i.<i to be overcome by perseverance in internal meditation. When the yogee has accom- 
plished this, the irradiated understanding obtains a most clear manifestation, and visible 
objects sink mto the shade. Then, by discriminating wisdom the work of illusion being 
brought to a close, illusion itself, from its origin in invisible atom^ to its utmost progres- 
sion, is destroyed — ^to revive no more. One kind of liberation, therefore, is the destruc- 
tion of illusion, and the consequent separation of spirit bom matter; and the other kind 
is comprehended in the deliverance of spirit from the operations of the .understanding 
and in that clear effulgence with which it afterwards shines forth. 
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SECTIOK XXII. 

The Nyayu* philoiophtf. 

Goutttmn, whose sootrfis amount to 462 lines, was the distinguished founder of this 
school of philosophy. Some account of him will be found in page 224. The first com- 
mentator on his sfiStrds was Gfingisho-chintainiinee ; whose very excellent work might be 
comprized in a moderate octavo volume ; and which is consulted at present by all tliosc 
who study the Nya^fi dhrshdnfi.f Three learned Hindoos have written comments on 
Giing^shri, viz. Shirontftnee, Bhovandndtt, and Mdt’hoora-natlin. It is about 200 years 
since Shiromnnee wrote his comment ; which, though much smaller than the others, is 
considered as the most able. The other commentators li\'ed not many years after him. 

The learned men of Bengal are proud of the honour of considering this philoso]>her, who 
was bom at NudSBya, as their countiyman: the following legends are current respecting 
him : When arrived at Mit’hila, to prosecute his studies under Vachdsphtee-mishrn, it is 
said, that he attained at once the seat next to his teacher, rising over the heads of all the 
other students. Pukshit-dhdrri-mishrd, a very celebrated Nyayayikn pundit, after having 
overcome in argument all the learned men of Hindoost’hann, anived with a great reti- 
nue, elephants, camels, ser\'ants, &c. at NddSeya. The people collecting around him, 
he asked tliem who was the most learned mai^ in those parts ; they gave the honour to 
Shiromnnee, w'ho was, in fact, at that moment performing his ablutions in the Ganges : 
Pdkshu, on seeing him, pronounced this couplet: 

** How sunk in darknen Gonrt mast be, 

Whose sage Is blind Bbiromftnee.”^ 

Me then sent to the raja, challenging all the learned men at his court to a disputation ; 
hut Shiromhnee completely overcame his opponent, and Mishru retired from the contro- 
versy acknowledging the superiority of the blind Shiromitaiec.|| 

JfigudeEshn-tnrkalankarn and Gadhadhuru, two learned men of NodSeya, have written 
comments on Shiromnnee, which are extensively read in Bengal. Other comments are 

* The Bound of this word membln Naiyfi. f DArthfinfi, from driBhS, lo «ee or know. t The 

name for Bengal. ^ Thii pQndit had lost the light of one eye. Q This latter story is sometimes 

related in terms different from these. 
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it$ed ia different parts of Hindoost’hantt ; but iu Mit'hila the work of Bhttvanonda is 
preferred. The Nyayh dorsbhna is chiefly studied in Bengal and Mitliila. Almost 
every town in Bengal contains some Nyayayikfl schools, tliough they are most numerous 
at Nfldeoya, Triv^nS and Vasvariya. There are iu NudfiBya not less than fifty or sixty 
schools : that over which Shivtt-uat’hn-vidya-vachnspntee presides, <;Qntains not less than 
one hundred students. Indeed, the Nyayn has obtained so decided a pre-epiinence over 
nil the dorshhnos now studied in these parts, that it is read by nine students in ten, while 
the odier dorshnuos are scarcely read at all. The truth is, that tliis is the only system 
of philosophy which in Bengal has remained popular after so many revolutions : at the 
festivals, he who can best dispute on the first principles of philosophical research as 
taught in the N\ayu, receives the highest homage, the most honourable seat, and the rich- 
est presents. He who is merely acquainted with the law books, and the poems, is al- 
ways placed on a lower seat: yet the Nyayayiku is acquainted with only the very first ru- 
diments of what was taught by his learned ancestors. 

As tins is the only system of philosophy studied at present in Bengal, it may not be 
uninteresting to mention the differeut works read in these Nyayayiku schools : Tlie first 
work put into the hands of the student, and which he comniiis to memory, is either Uic 
Bliasha-purich^du, or tlie K&iadfi-bliashyn. From these works, and tlic instructions of tlie 
master, die student is taught all tliose logical terms by which nature iu all its parts is de- 
scribed. After this he commits to menioiy the Vyaptee-pouchhku, by Sliiromonee, from 
w hicii he learns to reason from an efi'ect to its cause ; and with tliis work is read the com- 
ment of Jogudeeshu. After this the Siddhantu-lakshunu, by Shiromunce, and its comment 
by Jug ideesliu^ which contain answers to the oljections made against tlie proofs of the 
reality of invisible things derived from inference. The student next reads the Poorvu- 
piikshn, a work containing objections to the arguments of the Vyaptec-pnnchilku ; and 
replies to these objections. llie next work explained to the student is the Vyndhee- 
kurunu-dharmav&chinnabhava, by Shiromnnee, and comments by JugudSoshn, M&t*hoora- 
nat’hil, and others : these works also are confined to the proofs of the existence of the 
first cause from created objects. The next work read is Vyaptee-gruhopoytl, a woik 
on the means of obtaining the knowledge of proof arising from inference; and after this 
Pokshnta, a work on the union of things necessary to produce proofs of a first cause ; Pu- 
ramjrshQ, a similar work; Samanyu-lokshouD, on proofs from similarity of species; Vi- 
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sh^shtt-vyaptee, on proofs arising from the distinctions of things; Vish^sho-oirooktee ; 
Unoomitee^ on proofs from inference ; Vadart’hh, on the meaning of terms ; Cvoynvfi, five 
questions on the evidence arising from the union of cause and effect, with their answers ; 
Nungvadu, a discourse on negatives ; Shuktee-vadu, on sounds; Mooktee-vadu, on final 
liberation ; Vyootptlttee-vadd, on the causes of things ; Vidhee>vadd, on the meaning of 
terms ; Pramanyu-vadn, on credible evidence ; Oopadhee-vadhu, on the meaning of terms. 
The last work read, is the Koosoomanjulee, by Oodoytmacharyo.* — It must not be sup- 
posed, that every student reads all these w'orks, or that every teacher is capable of giv- 
ing instructions on them all : to proceed through the whole scries occupies a youth at 
least twelve years. He who has pursued tliese studies to their close, is spoken of with 
admiration, thus, He has read even the Koosoomanjnlee.” With the above-mention- 
ed works various comments are used, according to tlie will of the teacher. 

An extract from the work of Vishwn-natlia-siddhanth will give a still clearer view of 
the subjects taught in these schools : 

The whole material system may be comprized in the terms existence and non-exist- 
ence. Existence includes five ideas, matter, quality, actions, species, and constituent 
parts. Non-existence includes lour ideas : that which does not yet exist ; that which 
is wanting ; that which may be destroyed, and that which never existed. 

Jlic wisdom of God comprehends and makes known all things. — ^Tilings, qualities, 
actions, and species are numerous. — Things include, matter, water, light, air, vacuum, 
time, space, life, and spirit. — Qualities belong only to things, and comprehend form, taste, 
smell, touch, numbers, measure, separation, union, inequality, greatness, distance, intel- 
lect, happiness, error, desire, envy, anxiety, weight, softness, fiuidity, habit, works of me- 
rit and demerit, and sound. — ^Action includes, throwing upwards, throwing downwards, 
drawing towards, opening, and going. 

There are three causes of things : the material cause, as thread for weaving cloth ; the 
incidental cause, as die stick with which the potter’s wheel is turned, and the efficient 
cause, as the wheel upon which earthen ware is formed. Material causes belong only 
* The HiadoM couider (bis vrork as that sshicb oTcrtbrew the heresy of the Bouddlihs. 
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to the primvy dementi. Qf the priinRr> elements, fpur are essential to every fonn of 
existence, matter, water, light, and air. To matter, water, light, wind, and mind, be- 
long priority, succession, meuure, action, swiftness. To time, vacuum, and the quar- 
ters, belong naiversahty and extension. To matter and light belong heaviness, juices, 
end liquids. To wind belong touch, number, measure, kind, union, separation, priority, 
succession, and swiftness. To light belong contact, number, measure, kind, union, se- 
paration, priority, succession, form, fluidity, and swiftness. To water belong touch, 
number, measure, kind, imion, separation, priority, succession, swiftness, fluidity, hea- 
viness, form, taste, and softness. To matter belong all the preceding thirteen qualities, 
except softness; and smell is to be added. 

To the animal soul belong, wisdom, joy, sorrow, desire, envy, care, number, measure, 
kind, union, separation, tlioughtfulness, and works of merit and demerit. 

To lime and the quarters belong, number, measure, kind, union, and separatiop. To 
vacuum belong the preceding five qualities, and sound. To spirit belong number, mea- 
sure, kind, union, separation, wisuom, and desire. To the mind belong, priority, suc- 
cession, number, measure, kind, union, separation, and swiftness. To matter belong 
smell, colour, six kinds of taste, as sour, sweet, hitter, salt, pungent, and astringent, pe- 
rishablencss and imperishableness, but neither great heat nor great cold. 

The visible world is divided into three parts; viz. 1 , hodm, viviparous, oviparous, and 
equivocal generation, as in the earth, and by the rays of the smi ; 2. members, as the mind, 
the eyes, the nose, the ears, the tongue, and the skin ; the hand, tlie foot, the voice, and 
the organs of generation and excretion ; 0. (he Jive objects sense, including every ma- 
terial object. 

To water belong, whiteness, sweetnesg, coldness, softness, fluidity, perishabJeaess [the 
gross mass] and impeiishableness [atoms]. lu properties are ascertained by the taste. 

1- torn the dew to the. coUected waters of flie great deep, all is included in this descrip- 
tion ; but the birth-place of waters U iiiikno>vn. To li^t belong heat, ndiant white- 
ness, malleableness, perisfaableness, and imperishableness. Light is comprehended by 
the sight, and is found in fire, gold, tu. Air is neither hot nor cold, its progression is 
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crooked, it is perisliEble end imperishable, is known by contact, exists in every from 
the animal soul to the furious tempest. Vacuum is necessary to the production of 
sound; it is indivisible, but may be said to exist in separate receptacles. Time gives 
birth to all things, and in it all is comprehended. It divides the past and the future, 
and is indivisible ; the divisions of time are mere accidents. The 'quarters are indivisi- 
ble, unchangeable ; their use is to ascertain objects near or distant ; dieir division is mere- 
ly accidental. 


Spirit presides over the senses. Every action has its proper agent; tlie body does not 
possess the principle of motion j as is proved from the state of tlie dead. The opinion 
of those who affirm, that the members form the active principle, is proved to be fallaci- 
ous from the cases of the blind, &c. Otliers affirm, tliat mind is the source of life and 
motion : but if diis were the case, when tliis faculty was pursuing some distant object, the 
body w'ould become inanimate. Yet some cause must exist, for there is no effect with- 
out a cause ; and therefore there is some invisible resident in the body, which directs all 
its motions. An objector urges, diat he regards no proof which is not cognizable by the 
senses. 'Fbe Nyayayiku replies, that hi many cases, the proof of facts must be derived from 
inference : a man at a distance sees a chariot move, but the charioteeris concealed : he how- 
ever immediately concludes that there is a driver, since a chariot was never known to 
move itself. It is thyefore concluded, that in all living bodies there must be an anima- 
ting principle ; and that that w hich excites to the pride of separate existence, must be this 
animating principle. The existence of this principle can be ascertained only by the mind. 
Spirit acquires knowledge by evidence and from recollection. Evidence is of four kinds, 
that derived from the senses, from inference, from comparison, and from sound. The 
five senses apprehend the forms of filings, also of scents, tastes, sounds, and contact, 
and are under the controul of mind. Mind is independent of the senses, and, without 
their assistance, is capable of joy, of sorrow, desire, envy, and care. Beside the evi- 
dence of the senses, men are capable of receiving evidence through the faculty of rea- 
son : the Supreme Being knows every thing in consequence of his omniscience ; pious 
ascetics know the secrets of things by communications from the deity. 

‘ That a first cause exists is mferred from the nature of things; and from the impossi- 
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bility of an effect without a cause ; hence things invisible are proved to exist from those 
which are visible ; but the objector laja, this is not always sure proof, for the same ef- 
fect is seen to arise out of different causes, therefore it is necessary to shew, that the ef- 
fects you mention can only arise from a certain defined cause. Such an objector is re-^ 
lerred to the universe as a proof of the existence of an infinite power. 

Evidence arises also from sound : when a person hears the sound cow^ all the pro- 
perties of that animal are formed in the mind ; he understands what is meant, from liis 
knowledge of the term ; that is, from the power of sounds to convey ideas, and from his 
knowledge of peculiar forms of expression. It is also necessary, where sound is admit- 
ted as evidence, that the hearer should understand the design of tlie speaker : tlie propri- 
ety of his expressions ; the necessity of order in tlie arrangement of words ; and possess 
a capacity to fill up broken sentences. 

Ideas are received inU» the mind separateK, never in a congregated state. If in any 
case there is a retention of idcu> it is in the calcnlutioii of numbers. 

Our conceptions of things arc of fonr kinds, certain, uncertain, mistaken, and tliosc 
formed by comparison. Another kind may be added, arising from ridicule.* 

Should it be objected, that we are to regard noUiing but the evi9^iice of tlie senses, it 
is replied, that it is impossible not to acknowledge tlie evidence of sounds, otherwise it 
would be wrong to fear another when he threatens. Where the evidence arising from 
inference is not admitted, the non-appearance of a thing would be equivalent to non- 
existence, and a writing would be no proof of the existence of the w'rilcr. Some add 
another comparison, to establish the same mode of proof: such a person is very corpu- 
lent, but it is certain that he never eats during the day : it is clear then, tlioiigli no one 
sees him, that he must eat during the night. 

\ isible tilings are capable of form, taste, contact, scent, priority, succession, fluidi- 
ty, heaviness, coldness, and swiftness. Invisible things include merit, demerit, care, 
reason, &c. To both visible and invisible tilings belong number, measure, union, and 
* Tfaisseemi to be equivaleol to the aeatfoient, that ridicule ii the teat of trvih. 
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separation. Some of these qualities exist in only one form of. matter, and others in ma- 
ny : union, separation, number, &c. belong to many ; but sound and reason only to one. 

Form, taste, scent, fluidity, coldness, s\\iftncs8, heaviness, and measure, possess the 
properties of the things iiom which the\ are derived, as long as they continue in their 
natural state. Merit, demerit, care, and properties which belong to unisible objects, 
arise from circumstances separate from the natural cause. ^ 

When the mind casts off for a time its connection with the senses, and retires into a 
vein in tlic breast called Madhya, sleep succeeds. Intercourse with visible objects is 
called w'akefulness. When the mind enters a certain part of the vein above-mentioned, 
profound sleep takes place. 

Knowledge is of t^vo kinds, certain and false. The latter consists in pronouncing a 
tiling to be different from what it really is ; and belongs botii to religion and to different 
forms of matter : one man declares matter and spirit to be one \ another, by a fault of 
vision, mistakes an object through distance. In fact, this false knowledge is to be referred 
to the difliculty of identifr’ing objects or facts, and ascertaining the reality of their exis- 
tence. False knowledge is always founded in error. Certain knowledge needs no de- 
finition. 

Joy and sorrow arise out of religion and irreligion. Inducements, such as future re- 
wards and punishments, must be held out, that the person may resemble the child desirous 
of the breast for its own nourishment, and become anxious to practise religious duties. 
To this he must add confidence in his ability to perform religious duties, and the firmest 
hopes of being richly rewarded at last, avoiding that despah which cuts the sinews of 
all exertion. 

Thought and swiftness form the habit of mind. 

Religion carries to future bliss, and irreligion to future misery. 


Sounds proceed from instruments, and from the throut ; both are formed in the air. 
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Those foimed in the vAcnum of the ear, follow each otiier, falling and rising as waves, 
so that preceding somids are not drowned those which follow. Sounds do not die ; 
if they did, we should not be capable of recollecting them : all sounds are of similar 
origin. 


Absorptiou includes everlasting, unmixed, unbounded happiness^ 

He who exists in all the forms mentioned by philosophers^he is God. 

SECTION XXIIL 

Works of this philosophy still txtant. 

Goutamo«so5tra, the original sentences or aphorisms of Goutnmu. — Nyayn-sootro- 
twka, a comment on the soStros. — commentary on ditto, by Vorddhumanu. — ShDshn> 
<foura,another commentary on the aootrDs.--^outamn*bhashya-teeka, a comment on an 
abridgment of Goutomh. — SoStropnskaiu, an explanation of the sobtrus. — Nyayu»sobti1i' 
mttee, remarks on the NyayS-sootrus. 

Unoomanfi-khfinda, a part of the sSotrds on proofs of the evidence of things derived 
' from inference. — comment on ditto, by Shiromunee. — Unoomana>khdndn-vadart’)io, re- 
marks on the Unoomanii-khunda. — Unbomanaloku, by Moheshwura. — Unoomanh-pra- 
manyn-vada, by Bhuvanundo. — Cnoomana-deedhitee-vyakhya, by the same author. — 
Choomitee-khondonu.— 6noomitee-puramhr8hfi-vicharl&.^Oopadhee-vada-rahrisyh, a eom> 
inent on the Unoomanu-khundn, by Gadadh^. — Another comment, by Mut’hoora- 
nat’hu. — An explanatory treatise on the above, by Bkhvanundfi. — ^A comment by Kiislinii- 
bhottu OB the comment of Jugudeesho relative to this chapter. — ^Unoomanu-nii-asn, on the 
flection of inference as a mode of proof. 

Prut5ks*h5-khaudo, another chapter of the sootriis on the evidence of the senses . — A 
comment on ditto by Shiromnnee. — An explanation of the same work. — Prutakshu-pnri- 
shishta, further remarks on the Prutukshh-khbndd. — A comment on the Prhtukslialokli, 
by Mat’hoora-nat’hQ. — Prutokshu-vadn, on the evidence of the senses. 

Shhbdri-khtindri, another chapter of the sSbtiiif, on the evidence of oral testimony. — ^A 
comment b> Mut'hoora-natlia. — Shubdalokn.'— TOrko-prakashD-shubdo-khimdu, a com* 
ment. — Shu 
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Chintamanec, oa the evidence of die sensei, on that arising fiom inference, firom con* 
parison, and from oral testimony. — A comment on ditto, by Roochee-di&ttd. 
Koosoomanjfilee,b 7 Oodnydnachaiytt, on the divine nature. 

Nyayu4eHavutee, by Shre9.Ballnbha. — ^Leelavote^viv^kfi, LQBavotfiS-vrittee, and LSSa- 
vDtei>oopayu, on the opinions of the No^ayikfis. — A comment on the last work, by 
Vordhomana. — ^Le&votS, by Shiromimee. — ^LeSlavutS-tfiau, a comment on ditto. 

DeSdhitee, the celebrated work of Shiromimee. — A comment on the work of Shiiro- 
munee, by Joyd-Ramn. — ^Another called 'vyakhya. — Others by JogndSSshtt, Godadhora,* 
and Mdliad6va. — comment by Krishno-bhdttu on the comment of Gndadhfiru, 
Sdngshdyanoomitee, and Songshayanoomitee-vadart’hu, on conjecture. — A comment 
on the Nyayu-mfikdrundu. — Vyootpattee, a work by Gudadhdru. — Kutdkoddharu.^A 
comment on Tdrka-bhasha, by GoureS-Kantu. — Nyayn-koustoobho, an explanatioa of 
the Nyayu doctrines. — Nyayo-tatwa-chintamanee-prokashn, thoughts on the essence of die 
Nyayn philosophy. — A comment on the Siddhanth-tStwfi, by GokoolQ-iiat*hu-oopadhyayn. 

d^rdtyashtteexvichard, on the evidence arisiug from comparison. — Nfivyb-moto-vadar* 
t*ha, on new opinions. — Badhu-bdddhee, on certain knowledge.-^Vishnydta^vicharD, on 
evidence arising from visible objects. — Phkshfita-vadhart’hn, syllogisms on cause and ef- 
fect. — ^^rdrkd-bhasba-sarn-mdnJiireS, a compilation. — Mongftln-vadart’ho, a work on the 
invocations prefixed to Hindoo writings. — Samdgree-vadart'hD, on the means of obtaining 
philosophical knowledge. — ^A comment on the Ndng-vado, on negatives, by Jfigudeisha* 
torkaltlnkaru. — ^Mooktavdlee-delpika, a comment on the Mooktavnlee. — ^Another woik 
bearing this title by Pakshddbdrd-milhrii. — ^Olunkarn-pniiskarn, a work on the meaning of 
terms. — Pudart’hu-tutwavulokn, a similar work. — V oish^shikn-soStropilskarri, the mean- 
ing of the Voish^shika sootrns. — Nyayo-siddhantd-munjfiree, a nosegay of proofs respect- 
ing the Nyayd. — Turkd-bhashu-prokashn, a similar work. — Alokn, (light) a name like that 
of the Star or the Sun news-papers. — Shdktee-vichard, on the meaning of sounds. — Drivyn- 
kirfinaviUes, on the nature of substances. — Nyayn-pramanyu-mimjarSe-teeka, on proofs 
from evidence, by Narayond. — Podu-vyakhya-rdtnakorn, on the meaning of words. — ^Vi- 
shishtd-voislushlyd-bodhn, a similar work.-Samauyd-lakshDna-vadart’hd, ditto.— Pramanyn- 
vadd, on the four proofs of things.— Koosoomanjdlee-mdkdrdndn, on the divine nature.— A 
comment on ditto. — ^Vivrittee-koosoomanjdlec-karika-vyakhya, a similar work. — ^Vyaptee- 
vadhd-ruhusyu, on the causes of things. — Kariikd-chdkrQ, on the six parts of speech. — 
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N>'a>'0-fiddhanta-inanjarSi&-8hubdd-purich4du, an abridgment of the terms used in the 
Nj-aya. — Tatpbryd-sDndfirbha-nyayo, on the meaning of words. — ^Vnrdhamano-kirana- 
vuldS-prokashfi, on different philosophical opinions. — NyayD-sbnksfa^pb, a short abridge 
ment of the Nyaya philosophy. — Oopfikrdmu-vadn, on the grounds of dispute. — Purn- 
toCwD-prokashika, on the essence of the Nyayu. — Pddart’hn-cfafindrika, on the meaning 
of terms. — Nyaya-pSdaitlid-dBpika, an abridgment. — Nyayh-mookta-vulee, a similar 
work. — Mookta-^’nlee-prukashn, ditto.-— Pftdart’hfi-^atpika, a Bimilur work. — Siddhantft- 
manjdrS-tSika, a comment on the SiddhantS-munjfire?.— NyayS-sarti, an abridgment.— 
Tatporyn^apika, a comment on ditto.— Goono-kiriSnaP-vfilel, on the 24 goonfis.— Nyayo- 
shngridid, by Roghoo-nat’hn. — Nyayfi-tntwalokd, an abridgment. — ^T&twa-viv6ka-moolo, 
ditto. — comment on ditto. — Nukshotru-vada-vttlee, on astronomical terms. — Nyajo- 
varttiko-tSka, a shvrt comment. — Srmnee-kar8ha>vado, on the union of visible objects widi 
the senses. — N3’ay5-mookta-val8i.teeka, by Muha<d6vn. — Giiano-vadn, on the knowledge 
of realities. — ^Uvayovn-rdhQsyu, on conducting disputes syllog^istically. — Nyayb>pilnchri> 
iddika-sotSku, a similar work widi a commentary. — Siddhantn-rohasyu. — Prot’httma- 
vyootpu^tee-vichaxh, on the nature of sounds. — ^The second part of ditto.— Nyayb-varttikn- 
tatpoiyn.tSSka, by Vachasputee-mislirn. — ^Loukika-nyayu-rhtnaknrii, by Rbghoo-nat’hn. 
— Songskaro-vicharii, tlie arrangement of sounds. — SutyOpudart^ho, the arrangement of 
things.— PrQsbdstu-padn-bhashyo, a comment on the Proshosto-vado. — Nyayn-vadhartlia^ 
on the doctrines of the Nyayn. — Kanado-bhasharatnn, a work on terms, by Knnadn. — 
Bhasha-porich^dii, by Vishwo-Nat’ho-Ponchannn^ on the names of things. — NyayQ.. 
mooln-pbribhasba, a comment on the Nyaya-mobl&; by SeSro-d^vo. 
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SECmON XXIV. 

Translation of the sSotrus of Goutumu in an abridged form, as explained by Vishwu- 
Nat'hu-Siddhantu* 

Tliere are sixteen parts [pndart’hos] connected widi the discussion of a proposition, 
\iz. 1. prfimand, 2. prfim^yfi, 3. songshfiy^, 4. prfiyojtintt, 5. drishtantS, 6. siddhantfi, 
7. uvdyavd, 8. tfirkkn, 9. nimRyn, 10. vadR, 11. jolpu, 12. vitnnda, 13. hRtwa-bhasR, 
14. chnlu, 15. jatee, and 16. nigrohR-st’hauR. He urho obtains the true knowledge of 
these things will secure liberation [that is, he will be able by them to establish from in- 
ference the undoubted existence of God.] 

4 

Vishwa-Nat’hR first explains the reason why Goutnmb, in his sobtrns, places the proofr 
[prbmanu] of tilings before he describes the object [prnm^yn] respecting which proof is 
sought, by urging, that every thing is in a state of uncertainty until its existence is proved ; 
but that after its existence is clearly ascertained, the desire to be acquainted with it, is form- 
ed in the mind. Still it is necessary that die proofs of the existence of an otject should 
admit of no contradiction, but be clear and perfect. In order to establish these proofs, 
all doubts [sangshRyb] should be cleared up, and the necessity [prdyojann] of the exist- 
ence of the object be made manifest, especially by proofs from comparison [drishtantn]. 
The argument will then amount to certainty [siddhantaj. Still, two opponents discuss 
the matter in dispute through five points, [fivuyuvn] of argument [turkkn], and from this 
arises decision [nimnyn]. Tlic dispute [vadn] is again resumed [jnlpu], and continued 
by the opponent, who still urges vam objections [vitunda] against the offered reasons 
[h^twa-bhaso], and uses various deceptions [chulo], alledging, that the cause in hand 
belongs not to the thing [jatee] to which it is assigned. The whole ends in putting to 
silence [nigrnhR-st’hano] the opponent. 

After the acquisition of tlie knowledge above-mentioned [of the existence of God, by 
inference, through these pRdart’lins], the person under its influence constantly meditates 
on spirit, and thus destroys all false ideas, though he still continues subject to the fruits 
of birth, and obtains liberation only by degrees. In the progress of obtaining libera- 
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tion, first, iklse ideas from which desires arise, and passion also, being destro)7ed, merit 
and demerit, springing from passion, are also destroyed, and with them the cause of 
birth, as well as tlie body and all its sorrows : then follows liberation. 

There are four kinds of evidence Ipr&manii] : that of the senses, thaf arising from in- 
ference, from comparison, and from testimony. The evidence denominated proiokshn, or 
that derived from the senses, or from the percep ion of an object known before, does 
not admit of mistake or uncertainty. The evidence termed Qnoomand, [inference] is of 
three kinds, viz. Poorvovut, or the inference of tlie effect fiom the cause; 2. Sheshnvot, 
or the inference of the cause from the effect; and 3. Samanyoto-drishtung. The first 
kind is thus illustrated : from the sight of a dark cloud, an inference is drawn that there 
will be rain. The second is illustrated by inferring from the swell of a river, that rain has 
descended. The other kind of inference, which has no immediate connection with cause 
and effect, happens when a person sees sometliing, and, having ascertauied it to be com- 
posed of earth, denominates it a thing (drivyu). The capacity possessed by things of re- 
ceiving a denonunation, forms another ground of inference, as does die essential differ- 
ence subsisting between things, as, su^h an animal cannot be a sheep, it therefore must 
be a deer, for it has large horns. The evidence denominated oophmann, arises from 
comparison or similarity. The words (testimony) of a faithful person are termed shub- 
dn, of which there are two kinds, one capable of present proof, and the other that which 
awaits completion from the events of a future state. 

£. How many things \ptikm^y1k\ are there respecting which evidence is sought f The 
answer is, spirit, body, the senses, the objects of the senses, intellect, m^n i or mind, ex- 
citation, error, transmigration, the consequences of works, sorrow, and liberation. Spirit 
is that which is distinguished by desire, envy, anxiety, joy, sorrow, and knowledge. The 
body is that in which are found pursuit, the senses, joy, and sorrow.’*^ The separate 
capacity of smell, taste, sight, touch, and hearing, belong to the. senses. The senses are 
derived from, and employed upon, the five primary elements, viz. earth, water, fire, air, 
and vacuum, the qualities of which are scent, taste, form, touch, and sound. Intellect 

* The coumentators observe here, that joy and lorrowdo not properly belong to body, for tbey are not 
fonnd in a dead body ; but that Ooat&nit!i*B meanluB mast have been, that joy and sorrow belong to spirit 
as clothed with a body. 
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18 the same as knowledge. The faculty that receives ideas separately, is called monu. 
The excitation Mhich a person feels when about to speak, or to act, or to form ideas, 
is called provrittee. Desire, envy, fascination, 8lc. which also excite to action, are call- 
ed faults. A perpetual succession of birth and death till the person obtains liberation, is 
called pr^tyubhavu, or transmigration. He who is properly sensible of the evils of this 
perpetual subjection to birth and death, will seek liberation. Some affirm, that death is 
to be identified with the completion of those enjoyments or sufferings which result from 
accountability for the actions performed in preceding births ; others call the dissolution of 
the union between the animal soul and the body, death ; and others contend^ that death 
is merely the dissolution of the body. Birth is that which forms the tie between the animal 
soul and the body. The fruits of actions are, those present acts of religion and irreli- 
gion which arise out of desire and error. Some say, tliat the very body, the senses, and 
the faculties also, arc the fruits of actions. Sorrow is identified with pain. Pleasure 
arises out of pain ; and hence pleasure itself is in fact pain. The liberation of the animal 
soul consists in its entire emancipation from sorrow, and from birth. 

3. Doubt which arises respecting the real identity of an object, is denominated sutig^ 
shuyv, as when a person, seeing a cloud, is uncertain whether it is composed of dust or 
of smoke. This may arise from there being in tlie object before us both common and 
extraordinai 7 properties, or from difference in testimony respecting it, or from doubts 
whether the judgment wc form of the thing be correct or not. This srjngshbjti is re- 
moved, when, of two cuutradictory ideas, one is preferred. 

4. That object which desire of enjoyment has made necessary, is denominated pru- 
dhanu-prtLy<yunu. That which is secondary, or an assisting cause in obtaining a good, is 
denominated ujprMham-pmyt^unu. 

5. An example or simile which at once proves a fact and satbfies an objector, is called 
dnshtantu. 

G. An undoubted decision respecting the meaning of the shastro, is called siddhantH, 
as is likewise the decision where two opponents come to an agreement, as well as when a 
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certain interpretation meets with universal consent. This latter is the case when none of 
the ahastrfts give a different meaning, but all agree in the meaning assigned, and also when 
a perscm is able to bring the evidence of others in favour of his own opinion. When 
the establishment of one truth equally establishes, without contradiction, a second, it 
is called fidhiknrfintt-siddhanta. When a person describes a fact in figurative langu^e, 
but when the meaning is admitted by all to be incontrovertible, this is termed ftbhyoo- 
pdgnmil-aiddhantjl. 

7* Vtuyuuu includes prntigna, h^too, oodaharonh, oopenfiyfi, and nignmnnri. A simple 
proposition is denominated prntignfi; that which is offered to establish a proposition re- 
ceives die name of h6too; the proofs by which this h6too is made good, are called ooda- 
hnriinu ; that which strmgthens these proofs is oopnniiyn ; the summing up of these proofs^ 
riiewing the establishment of the proposition, is termed nigiimfinfi. 

8. Categorical reasoning is termed turkku, and is thus conducted : If there be no cause, 
there can be no effect. Further to illustrate the meaning of this term, the author lays 
dovm four similar undeniable propositions. 

9* When in an argument a person overcomes his opponent, and establishes his own 
proposition, this is termed mrmyu. 

10. The simple discussion of a subject through a series of propositions is called vadu. 
In this case a moderator is not necessary ; but when tlie parties enter into close discussion, 
and examine each other’s arguments, a moderator is requisite : a moderator should pos- 
sess a clear understanding, he should be experienced in argument, capable of patient 
and sober attention, ready in reply, fearless of conclusions, of solid judgment, accepta- 
ble to all, impartial, and religious. Further, seeing that God has placed in our nature 
a disposition to err, and that at times a sudden incapacity for judgment seizes a per- 
son, therefore in the discussions of learned men several moderators should always be ap- 
pointed. 

11. When a disputant takes up the argument of his opponent, and attempts a reply in 
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t solid discussion, it is cdOed^^. He first objects to the proposition as incorrect, and 
then to the proofs as insufficient. He moreover supplies a new proposition, and shews, 
that it accords with certain opinions ; and must be true. He adds a number of hete- 
rogeneous untenable observations, which he endeavours to defend, till he repeats merely 
what be had before said, and contradicts himself. At length, he enquires why every 
filing he urges is objected to, and asks, whether his opponent will really enter into the 
argument. l"his, however, is merely a preteiLt to conceal his defeat, and his incapacity 
of making further reply. The moderator now reproves him. 

12. A person’s thus continuing to object to the argument of another, through a mere 
desire of victory, is termed vitunda vadu. 

13. In httwa-bham there are five divisions, viz. suvynbhicharfi, virooddhfi, satpifitipuk- 
shu, usiddhee, and vadhn. The assignment of a plausible though false reason to establish a 
proposition, is called h^twa-bhasu. Agreement as well as disagreement in locality between 
file cause and the effect, is termed snvyiibhicharfi, of which this is one of three instances. 
When a person contends that smoke must exist in a certain place, because that place 
contains fire, his proposition is open to objection, for from a red hot bar of iron smoke 

d oes not proceed. When a person contends for an unnatural proposition, it is called 
virooddhu, as when he says, 1 saw an object, and ascertained that it was a man, because 
it had four legs. When two reasons, which appear equally strong, but one of which is 
fidse, are connected with a proposition, fiiis is termed sdtprntipnkshn. This applies to 
the attempts to prove that there is no God, in which the mere arguments may appear to 
be equally strong on both sides. W^hen tlie proof of a proposition is not in itself decisive, 
but needs to be established by proof, it is called nsiddhee, in which also there are three 
divisions. When the proofs offered in favour of a proposition, instead of establishing its 
truth, tend to overturn it, this is called vadhu. 

14. Of cAfl/ft there are fiiree kinds, viz. vak-chulo, samanyrT-chhln, and oopncharo-chfiHI. 
The first exists when a senieiice is capable of a double meaning, or of conveying an 
erroneous idea, as, a person affirms that kine have boms, w lien it may be objected that 
a calf has no horns. The second, when a person speaks lu loo gcueial a manner, as. 
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when he siys such an object can be accomplished by man ; to which it may be object- 
ed, that it cannot be done by a lame man. The diird is realized when a person, call- 
ing one thing by the name of another, says, ** The market is very noisy,” intendmg to 
say, that the people assembled in the market are veiy noisy. 

15. When a person is unable to support an argument, but, on the contrary, lays him- 
self open to refutation, it is called jaiee» 

16. When an opponent is so completely overcome in argument as to be reproached 
by his judges, it is < 

[Here the explanation of the sixteen pndarl'hns is closed, and the author, beginnmg 
with songshoyn, the third pudart’ha, replies to objections.] 

An opponent denies tliat doubts can arise either from similar or dissimilar properties, 
for, if a person sees a horse at a distance, but knows not whether it be a horse or an 
ass, still he pronounces it like a horse, or, vice versa. To this Goutnmo replies, that 
in speaking of doubt, be meant to confine it to u case in which similar properties, im- 
perceptibility of difference, and want of decision of mind, were united. This opponent 
now adds, that neither in these circumstances can doubt arise, and asks, where Uiis un- 
certainty and want of conception are found, in the object seen : or in the mind ? It must 
be in Uie miud ; and if tliese things exist in the mind, then every thing will be in a state 
of uncertainty. Goutuinu again explsdns, and says, tliat where similar properties exist, 
for want of decisive marks of difference, doubt will exist. It is true, the mind is sub- 
ject to the evidence of the senses, but for want of a more perfect and decisive disco- 
very, it may remain in doubt. 

Another now objects, that he admits not Uie evidence asserted to arise from piu- 
taksho, unoomanu, oopomand, and shubdu. The senses were created to give the know- 
ledge of objects : therefore objects must have existed before the senses, and indepen- 
dently of them, for there would have been no reason in creating the medium of know- 
ledge, had there not been sometbbg upon which this medium should be exercised. You 
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before aflirmed, he adds, that when the senses become exercised on an oliject, that object 
becomes known (pratrikshii), but as all objects necessarily existed before the senses, the 
senses could not be necessai^ to their existence. Prumanh (proof) must be common to 
past, present, and future time ; but, accordinj; to your acknowledgment, there was a time 
when it did not exist. If you say, that objects and the evidence of their existence exist 
at once, this also is mistake, for we obtain all our knowledge gradually; as, first, the 
names of things are given ; then this name is sounded ; the sound is to be heard ; its mean- 
ing is be understood, and after this the knowledge of the thing is obtained. To all this 
Goutumu replies. If you maintain that nothing is capable of proof, I would ask whence 
you will obtain proof of your own proposition, that nothing can be proved ? Therefore 
you stand condemned by your own argument. The opponent now observes, that this 
was not his meaning ; but tliat he meant to affirm, that there was no such thing as sub- 
stance ; that every thing was vacuum ; and that therefore objects, and the evidence of 
their existence, must both be mistake, and can only be admitted in an accommodated 
sense. Goutnmu shews, that this proposition is untenable, and illustrates his argument 
by the example of a drum, which must have liad an existence before the sound which 
proceeds from it reaches the ear : here the proof is sound, and die object of proof the 
drum ; but iu the instance of the sun displaying objects, we have first the proof, or the 
manifester, the sun, and next the things manifested, visible ol^ects ; another proof arises 
from fire and smoke, both which exist at the same moment. Wherefore, from hence it 
is manifest, that wherever the proof of tilings can be united to that which is to be prov- 
ed, such proof will be established. The proof derived from the senses only is next ob- 
jected to, and the understanding, it is contended, is the only proper witness. Goutumu 
admits, that tlie understanding is tlie most proper witness ; but still contends, that the 
senses, as supplying proof of things, must be admitted also as witnesses. The objector 
now urges, Ural by tlie acknowiedgmeut, tliat the understanding is necessary to confirm tlie 
testimony of the senses, the imperfection of the evidence of tlie senses is acknowledged, 
their testimony not being self-sufficient. Should it be maintained, he continues, that the 
senses alone arc competent to supply sufficient evidence of things, might I not affirm, that 
there is no need to search for evidence, things having their own evidence in themselves i 
GoutumM says, the evidence which relates to objects is of two kinds, that which needs 
support, and that which is in itself decisive : a lamp depends upon the sight of others for 
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maiiileitAtion, bot tbe eyes are possessed of an inherent energy, so diat other assutance 
is mmecessaiy. 


Respecting the evidence of the senses, it is farther objected, that as the senses depend 
upon union to spirit for the power they possess, their being called evidence is not to be 
admitted. Gout&md admits, that die unimi of spirit is necessary, but diat this does not 
affect the argument, since spirit is necessary to every action, as well as space and time ; 
but spirit merely assists in forming general ideas ; the senses individuate objects. A 
man in a state of profound sleep is awaked by the sound of thunder; in this instance 
the ear alone is the means of evidence, for the senses and spirit had no intercourse at the 
time ; so also when a person in deep thought is suddenly surprized by the touch of fire, 
the first impression is on the sense of feeling, and afterwards spirit is awakened to a sense 
of danger. It is still objected, that these illustrations are false, for very often, when a 
person’s thoughts are intensely fixed on an object, the senses do not assist him in disco- 
vering a fraud which may be practised upon him : to this Goutamo replies, that this is 
a mere accidental fault, arising from intense abstraction or occupation of mind. Again, 
the objector pleads, that what Goutnma calls the evidence of the senses is merely infer- 
ence, for that every object is seen only imperfectly, and therefore a great part of what is 
known about it must be from inference. Goutamo says, the constituent parts of any 
filing, though not seen distinctly, form a united whole, for every part b essential to the 
whole. 

The author next discusses the proofs of tilings arising from inference. An opponent 
thus objects to inference fixim effects : a person seeing the swell of a river, infers, that 
there has been nun ; but it may have happened that this swell has been caused by the 
breaking down of an embankment. Goutumii replies, that the increase of a river through 
an obstruction being removed is but small ; but that tbe swell of a river from the rains is 
prodigious. 


The objector next calls upon Goutamo to establish the proposition, that the proofs of 
things apply to time as past, present and to come, and maintains, that present time is a 
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non-entity : we can never say. Time is ; while we are uttering the w'ords, it is gone. Gou- 
tnmfi contends, iHat if present time be not admitted, neither the past nor the future can 
be maintained, for they belong to each other ; and the very idea of any thing being pre- 
sent or visible necessarily belongs to present time. 

Respecting the proof from comparison, the objector enquires whether this compari- 
son be partial or whether it extend to the whole form of the thing by w'hich the com- 
parison is made ? If it should be said, that comparison embraces the whole of the ob- 
ject, then you will be compelled to compare a cow with a cow, things of the same 
form and species one with another. If it be said, that the comparison must nearly meet 
in all parts, then you must compare a cow witli a buffalo, wliich will be no legitimate 
comparison. If it be said, the comparison may resemble in some small measure the 
object alluded to, it will be the comparison of a grain of musturd-sced with Soom^roo. 
lo all this Goutumn thus replies, the comparison for which J. contend is that which is 
ever perfect, as that between ihe moon and the human face. The objector, taking up 
the argument of the Voisli^shilcci school, now contends, that what Gouthmn calls proof 
from comparison is the same thing as proof from inference. Goutumn, on the other 
hand, maintains, that there is a real distinction between inference and comparison ; that 
when proof is to be derived from inference, it is necessaiy that there should be entire 
union between the cause and the effect ; but this is not necessary to establish a proof 
from comparison. Still, however, he acknowledges that there is some agreement be- 
tween comparison and inference. 

Tlie objector denies, that sound can be considered as forming a distinct medium of 
proof, and pleads, that it is the same as inference ; that sound is the cause, and that tlie 
meaning is inseparably united to it, and inferred from it. Goutnniu denies the exist- 
ence of this inseparable union between sound and its meaning, for a barley-corn is call- 
ed by us juvn, but by the ml^clichns hunkoo; the proof from sound therefore cannot 
belong to inference. When a person is commanded to bring any tiling to another, he 
does not understand the words by inference, but attends to tlicir literal meaning; and it 
is in this form that the evidence of sound is admitted in all the commerce of life, and 
respecting invisible objects : in the latter case, the shastrd is that which gives efficacy 
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to sound. The objector here says. Your shastrfi is false, for the benefits it promises are 
not realized ; and the methods it takes to oblige men to the practice of ceremonies prove 
that it is false. Goutnmh reminds tlie objector, that the shastrfi holds forth invisible 
blessings, and therefore if these are not visible, the shastru is not to be blamed : but there 
are also visible benefits attending obedience to the shastni : the pious man is eveiy w'liere 
honoured ; he is never despised; and the reason why benefits resulting from religion aie 
not more visible is because men arc not more perfect. 

Tlie objector next enquires, why the proofs of things should be confined to four, the 
senses, inference, comparison, and sound, since, beside these, there are tliree other 
modes of proof, viz. tradition, the necessity of things, and non-entity. Goutumfi, in re- 
ply, contends, that tlie two first of these belong to sound, and that non-entity belongs to 
inference. We are not to suppose, adds Goutamo, that the shastru is uncreated, for all 
the words of which it is composed arc of human composition, to be at all understood 
tliev are dependent upon the faculty of hearing ; and they are subicet to decay : the source 
of sound is the power of utterance placed in the throat ; but if the v6du were uncreated, 
there w'oiild be no need of the organs of speech. [Here Goutumu, to a considemble 
length, pursues the argument relative to sound, and pronounces it to be of human in- 
vention, and not as his opponent supposes uncreated}. 

The objector still urges, that there has been a continual repetition of alphabetic sounds 
without any beginning, for men icpeat the letters as those which have ever bad an ex- 
isltncc. Gouti.mn says, if sounds were uncreated, wc should not depend on the con- 
sluut reiteration of these sounds. Resides, whatever is uncreated has only one form, 
but sounds possess an endless variety ; they are the symbols of things : the power of 
sound lies iu expressing kind, qualities, actions, and whatever is desiied. 

Some persons maintain, tliat the senses are the same as spirit, according to the ex- 
pressions, « Jam bliud “ I am deaf.” But, says Goutnmo, this would be giving to each 
individual five spirits, according to tlie number of the senses ; one w ould be the seer, ano- 
ther die hearer, &c. There must be therefore one spirit, and that separate from the 
senses. The ol jector here asks, If there be one spirit, why are not all the powcis of the 
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tenses put in motion at once by this spirit ? Goutnm^ says. Each sense has its separate 
office, but spirit is served by them all : when one sense (the sight) is destroyed, how 
does the person remember objects formeily seen, if the sense itself be spirit, and that 
crist no longer f 

Other unbelievers contend, that body is the same as spirit, for that men say, " I am 
white ** I am corpulent,” &c. Goutomn says, If the body be spirit, then when you 
burn or buty the body, you become guilty of the ci tme of murder ; but upon our prin- 
ciples, that spirit is indestructible, he who bums a dead body is not a murderer, for the 
man whose body is consumed still lives : tlie destruction of the body is not the destruc- 
tion of spirit, but of the dwelling-place of spirit. The objector now turns on GoutQ- 
mn, and says. According to this reasoning, the term death lias no meaning, for it is not 
the body which dies, because the body is inanimate matter ; and it is not the spirit, for 
spirit is indestructible. Goulnmft admits, that llic word death in this case is used in a 
qualified sense, and that it is called the death of spirit merely as it is the dissolution of 
the tenacious union between tlie soul and the animal spirit. 

Others contend, that the faculty of reason, or mind, is the same with spirit, agreeably 
to the CNpression, “ / do not remember,” &c. Goiitumu says, This is incorrect, for 
llirse words Uiemselvcs pri)\e a spirit distinct from ihe faculty of reason ; the person 
means to say, “ I am endea\ouiiiig lo remember, that which in my mind I had lost.” 
Further, if mind were the same as spirit, it would happen, that when the mind wander- 
ed, the body would be without a soul. 

Goutnina next maintains, that spirit is uncreated, because it is distinct from body. But 
to this it is objected, that when the body dies nothing is left ; nothing to prove that ar>y 
part of the man remains. Goutuinu says, the spirit passes into another state, and must 
tiiciefore be a separate being ; and this may be inferred from a child^s being subject to 
fears and other sensations whicli it co.dil never have acquired but from the impressions 
received in preceding forms of existence. 'J'o this the opponent replies, lliat these sen- 
sations afford no proof of tlic existence of a spirit distinct from the body, and passing 
into a succession of bodies, but that they arise from the mere constitution of nature : it 

A a a 2 
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would be as correct to say, that the expansion and contraction of the flower of the lo- 
tus proves that it has a soul, and that it learnt these marks of joy and fear (contracti- 
on and expansion) in some former birth. Goutnma mamtains in reply, that these ac- 
tions of the lotus are subject to the seasons, but not the actions of a child. 

The opinion of another class of disputants is now brought forward, that in the consti- 
tution of nature there is no such thing as the trunk and the branches, but that every thing 
is to be resolved into constituent parts. Goutamii confutes this by three observations, 
that M hen the branches are severed from the trunk, the tree does not die ; tliat if a mul- 
titude of constituent parts be destroyed, tliey do not retain their specific qualities, but 
all assume one quality dififerent from these parts ; and lastly, that the idea of deftth up- 
on this system could not be maintained, for that the constituent parts remain after the 
(consummation of death. 

Gouthmu next enquires into the number of elements of which the body is compound- 
ed, adding, that the principal element is matter, since the predominant qualities of mat- 
ter are also predominant hi the body, viz. smell and hardness. Some alledge, that bo- 
dies are entirely composed of eaiUi, water and light, for that smell, coldness, and heat 
are found in all bodies. Others mid, that air must be added, for that we see in bodies 
the power of respiration, &,c. And others plead for a fifth property in bodies, space, 
adding tliat this property is plainly discoverable. The particulars of these different 
opinions are to be found in the comment (Bhashyn). The commentator next mentions 
an idea inainlaiiied by the sougutns, that there ate only four primary elements, and that 
space has no existence, for that all space is filled witli air. Goutaina affirms, that bo- 
dies are in their origin mere eartli, and that the other elements are afterwards joined to 
bodies for the purposes of existence. 

Goutama next enters on an examination into the power of the senses, and contends 
that the seat of vision is tlie pupil of the eye, and not the iris. An opponent objects 
to this, that the pupil is too small a body to embrace large objects, and that therefore 
the whole eye must be engaged in the work of vision. Goutrirafj replies, that the seat 
of vision must be confined to that part of the eye which is made up of light (t^zu) ; and 
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that as the blaze of a lamp is capable of the greatest compression as well as expansion, 
so the t^za of the eye is possessed of the same quality. When the power of vision 
falls upon a transparent body, it sees through it, but when it falls upon an opaque bo.- 
dy, it rests on the surface. The objector enquires into the proof, that the light [t^za] 
of the eye is coiihned to the pupil of this member ; and Goutainn, in reply, quotes the 
case of animals possessed of nighUxision, urging, that in them the pupil of the eye is seen 
to be full of teza. The objector now urges, that man has only one sense and not five, 
and tltat this one is the skin, for that skin comprizes all the five senses. Goutomu says, 
if this were the case, then all the impressions of the senses would be one and the same, 
and vve must call seeing, hearing, &c. by one name, contact ; but w'e know, from the 
voice of all antiquity and of all the shastrns, that there are five senses ; and that the un- 
dtj standing, in its operations, uses all the five senses for the different purposes of life. 
If wo confound the use and certainty of the senses, the power of ascertaining truth will 
be lost, and men can never obtain final liberation. 

Goutiinia next teaches, that earth possesses four of the five properties of the senses, 
scent, taste, form and contact; that water possesses taste, form, and contact; that light 
possesses only form and contact; that air possesses only the power of sound and contact ; 
and that to space belongs only the property of sound. He maintains, that the five 
senses are deiiv«?d from the five primary elements ; that each sense embraces the proper- 
ty of the clement frotn which it is derived : for instance, the ear* is derived from vacuum, 
and hence possesses the power of sound ; the nose is derived from earth, and in conse- 
quence possesses the power of smell, and so of the rest. But if different properties 
belonged to one sense, that sense would possess the power of different senses, which is 
not the case. The objector here observes, that not only scent is found in earth, but a 
liquid property likewise. Goutumu admits, that the creator, whether God or nature, 
has, in all the parts of bis w ork, united different elements, though every element pre- 
serves its own properties. 

The sankyus affirm, that the principle of knowledge is one and eternal, and illustrate 
this idea by the sentence, What I formerly saw, that I now touch.” Goutfima confutes 
tins proposition Uius : If} on maintain that the principle of knowledge U eternal, you must 


The power of bcariug is iuipUcd. 
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admit that it is also unchangeable ; but a man often says/* that which I once knew, I have 
now forgotten.” Here the greatest change has taken place betwixt the person knowing 
and the thing knoun. You, addressing the sankyas, also maintain, that the understand* 
ing takes the form of its own conceptions in whatever becomes the object of knowledge ; 
but if 80, then knowledge can never be one and eternal, for the understanding must change 
with eveiyr object with which it becomes identified. And if the understanding be ever 
the same, then its operations must partake of the same property, and the expression, 1 
know' not,” can find no place among men. From hence will appear the falsehood of the 
doctrine of the sank} & philosophers that the understanding, when emancipated from the 
influence of visible objects, is spirit or God. 

Goutamfl next enquires into the nature of llie understanding : is it, agreeably to the 
Bouddhus, to be identified with the senses, or, according to a sect of more daring unbe- 
lievers, with visible objects themselves ? To these persons he says, Both your systems 
must be wrong, for, after any one of the senses has been destroyed, and the object too up- 
on which that sense was employed, the man still retains the powder of remembering both. 
If the understanding were the same as the senses, the understanding and the se nses w'ould 
always be united, but w'e often fin 1 one of the senses employed on an object, when the 
understanding is busy elsew here. And further, every person is susceptible of desire and 
abhorrence, but these feelings must be appended to knowledge, for they cannot be parts 
of visible objects, nor of the senses. From hence then it is evident, that the understand- 
ing is something separate from the senses and from visible objects, Tlie cliarvvakfis, 
who identify the body with spirit, plead, tliat as desire and abhorrence have their scat in 
the bodv, if knowledge be in union with them, its scat also must be the body : and add, 
it is plain, that desire must belong to the body, as we see tlic body, under the influence 
of desire, full of activil}. Goutumu maintains, that tliese three, desire, abhorrence and 
knowledge, must belong to the living principle ; and if a living principle be admitted, in- 
ert matter must also be acknowledged, for the body in a stale of death is inert, and we are 
sure it is not then the subject of desire, &c. The exertions made by the body under the 
influence of desire are to be attributed to the animating and indwelling spirit. Nor can 
desire, abhorrence and knowledge, be said to dwell in the reasoning faculty, (innnu), for 
k do nothing without the animating principle, and it is liable to forgetfulness and 
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changeability. If therefore these three are neither in the senses, in the body, nor in the think- 
ing faculty, where are we to seek for them ? They do exist, and they must therefore be 
sought for in something not yet meutioned, and that must be a living principle, and what 
we call spirit. Remembrance also must be considered as a quality of spirit, for it par- 
takes of the nature of knowledge, as is seen when it brings to remembrance that which 
was before known. An objector here asks, how remembrance can be a part of knowledge, 
seeing knowledge is said to be subject to decay ; for how can knowledge give rise to that 
which it has lost. Goutnmei sa}s in answer, that knowledge produces impressions, and 
that when these impressions meet with some assistant, remembrance is produced. These 
assistants aie u fixed mind, established truths, that which has been coniniittcd to memo- 
ry, the nature of cause and effect, similarity of form, union arising fiom dependance, joy 
and sorrow', religion and irreligion, &c. 

Goutnmn next describes the succession of ideas, viz. that one idea remains in the mind 
only till the next is formed. To this an objector says, if ideas be lost in such a rapid 
manner, how should impressions be wrought by that which is so transient. Goutiimu 
says, that tlie understanding is miitcd to the aiiimatuig principle as the lightning lo the 
clouds, and not to inert matter; and tliat tliercfore ideas being united to a living princi- 
ple must be fixed. Another opponent maiutains, that as each person possesses five 
senses, which are the media of knowledge, whenever all the senses arc employed at once, 
a rational agent must be required for each. The sage now answers, that this idea is 
unten'dblc ; for the fact is that several ideas never enter the understanding at once, but 
by succession, notwithstanding the senses may all appear to be occupied at the same mo- 
ment; for tlie understanding is one. To this the objector says, it is very evident, that 
a person eating a hard substance has all die senses exercised at once, and has separate 
ideas connected with the senses at the same moment, as, ideas connected with contact, 
taste, smell, sound and form. The sage meets this by saying, that how ever plausible 
this may appear, yet the plausibility arises from the rapidity of tliought, aud ibat diere- 
fore, though every idea aiiscs and dies iii siiccessiou, yet it appears as though many ideas 
were foimcd at once. This is illusliated by the rapid motion of a shaft, which, in a state 
of extii me velocity, a] ])cars to the observer as a regular circle. 
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The sige next combats the ideas of the sect of the arhfitiis, that the body springs from 
nature, and has no creator ^ that mind is a natural faculty of the body ; and that the sor- 
rows and joys of the body are to be ascribed to this faculty of body, viz. mind or rea- 
son. Goutnmo asks, what nature is, whether it be something identified with things them- 
selves, or whether it be separate from them f If it be said, that it is to be identified with 
things themselves, then you make the cause and the effect the same ; or if you mean that 
nature is something separate from things, then what have you obtained by your objecti- 
on, for this which you call nature must be competent to the work of creation, &c. and 
this is what we call God f 

Goutnmu now <*xplain8 that which is called doshfi, or evil, and mentions three evils 
as comprehending all the rest, viz. excessive attachment [ragii] which gives rise to evil 
desire, to unwillingness to allov^' the merit of another, to desire of anotlier's wealth, to 
thirst after wealth, to unwillingness to expend ucalth, to unjust desire after another’s 
wealth, to deceit, and to hypocrisy, or religious pride. The next error is enmity^ from 
which arise anger, envy, injuriousness, implacablencss, and revenge. The third is fn- 
fatualion (mohn), m hich inciud< s error, doubt, incorrect reasoning, false pride, mistake, 
fear, and sorrow (as for the loss of some beloved object). Some persons believe, says 
Goutumii, that the knowledge of God will at once destroy all these errors ; but this is 
incorrect : by this knowledge the tliree parent evils will be destroyed, and then, as a con- 
sequence, their attendant errors cannot remain ; so that, as the commentator says, Di- 
vine knowledge is the destroyer, cither immediately or mediately, of all error. 

After this, Goutnmn proves the existence of spirit in man from tlic doctrine of trans- 
migration, observing, that if there be the re-appearance of the man, he must have had a 
previous existence ; and that indeed men are bora to die, and die to be bora. 

The sboonyu-vadees affirm, that from non-entity all things arose; for that every thing 
sprung to birth from a state in which it did not previously exist : that entity absolutely 
implies non-entity, and that there must be some power in non-cutity from which entity 
can spring ; the sprout does not arise from a sprout, but in the absence or iion-exist» 
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ence of a sprout* Goutamd denies that vacuum is the cause of existence ; and affirms 
that the cause is to be sought in concurring circumstances, for seed when sovrn cannot 
spring to life without rain ; or if a latent principle of life, or an embryo state of existence, 
be pleaded for, this will subvert the universally acknowledged terms of father, maker, &c. 
The shoonyu-vadee admits the necessity of using the terms maker, 8tc. but maintains that 
they are mere words of course, and are often used, when the tilings spoken of arc in a 
state of non-existence, as when men say, * a son will be bom,* or 'such a person had a 
son.* GoutamS now asks. Do you mean by this assertion, that the living principle in 
the seed, or that the seed itself, is absent? You cannot mean the former, for that w'hich 
is destroyed can never become the cause of existence : if, where the principle of life is 
wanting, existence may be produced, why is not a harvest possible from seed ground 
into flour ? And if you mean by non-existence the absence of the seed, I would answer, 
that non-existence can produce no variety; but the works of nature are distinguished by 
an endless variety ; and tliereforc your proposition is confuted. From hence it is plain, 
seeing existence cannot arise from non-existence as a cause, that the first cause must be 
sought somewhere else. 

Goutnmn now engages the v^dant^s, some of whom maintain tliat Brhmha is the only 
cause of all things ; otiiers that the universe is a form of Brumhu (purinainn) and otliers 
that the universe is a deception (vivurtnyh proceeding from Bruinliti ; thus excluding 
every assisting and efficient cause, Briimhh excepted. Goutumu, in opposition to tliese 
ideas, says, that an assisting cause must be acknowledged ; for, unless there were such 
an assisting cause, we should not see so many changes and fluctuations in the affairs of 
the universe. The v^dantee says, this must be attributed to the will of God. Goutnmn 
replies, you then admit a something in addition to God, i. e. his will ; and this involves 
a contradiction of your own opinion, and establishes two causes. If you could admit, for 
the sake of argument, tliese two causes, then I would urge, that these changes arise only 
from religion and irreligion ; and to affirm that the degrees (>f l eligion and irreligion in 

* Tbis word conveys tlie idea of chon^'c, such as that in which vei^tables become manure, which after- 
wards nnderf^es a chanf^e and becomes vegetables, and which are attain converted into animal substance, 
«cc. 

t The shadow of God, or a manifestation of him which the Hindoos compare to the deceptive appear- 
ance ef water In an empty vessel. 
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the world are appointed by the will of God, would be to attach an unchanging destiny 
to these things, which cannot be admitted ; it must therefore be concluded, that the 
fruits of human actions are the causes of the changes and ductuations that take place 
ill the world. 

A diird person rises up in the dispute, and sa}s. True, this must be admitted; the 
fruits of actions must be the cause, but why then seek for a tirst cause, which you call 
God ? Goutomu replies to this. You have no knowledge of divine subjects, nor even of 
the names of things : was it ever known, that that which is inanimate could create ? We 
must admit a living cause of all things, for actions alu ays imply an agent, and this agent 
must be a living being. 

All opponent, addressing OoutainS, says, when 3011 use these expressions, this is not 
that, or, this is not here, you divide the iinherse into existence and non-existence; but 
in tins 30U err, for non-cxistcuce is the same with existence, otherwise, there must be an 
infinite scries of non-cxistences. Goutumn urges in reply, that if uun-existcncc were 
the same as existence, we should he able to percciic hi it the same qualities of contact, 
sun- 11 , &c. as in material things, but this is not the cose. Further, non-existence is one 
and the same, but tiiosc things in which arc comprized what we call existence are infi- 
nitclv various : therfore, that which admits of only one definition, and that which is so 
infinitely varied, can never be denominated one and the same. 

Another opponent is now brought forw'ard, who maiiitaiiis, that there is no power be- 
yond animal life ; and that this animal soul, through the strength of works of merit or 
demerit, confers all the happiness or indicts all tlie miseries of men. Guutumu denies 
this, and declares, that from the evidence of the senses, and from universal testimony, we 
perceive that the animal soul is subject to mistake, to incapacity, and to weakness ; that 
actions are evanescent, and that the fruits of works are also destitute of life; therefore, 
to meet the circumstances of this case, a Being is wanted, possessed of constant wisdom, 
will, 8u:. separated from the animal soul, to whom tlie prayers of the whole earth may be 
addressed ; and this being is spirit— God the creator, the teacher of men by means of 
tiie vedu, whose cxisteuce we ascertain from his works. 
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Another sect maintains, that the earth in all its forms sprang into existence without 
a cause and of itself, like the beautiful feathers in tlie tail of the peacock. Gouthmu 
says, but when you use the word without a cause [Qnimittn], you admit that there is a 
word to express a cause [nimittn], and therefore the thing itself must exist. 

Goutamu asks those who pronounce every thing inconstant, as being subject to birth 
and death, whether they believe that space existed before creation. If there was space, 
then, beside divisions of time, there may be what may be called undivided time. To 
another, who affirms that every tiling is undecayablc, and who founds his opinion on 
the acknowledged principles of Goutamu, that atoms and space arc eternal, Goutama 
replies, that there is no arguing against the senses : we daily see production and destruc- 
tion in eveiy form. Should you plead that every thing must be eternal, because it is 
derived from uncreated atoms, you would be quite as correct in saying, that a broken 
vessel must be eternal, because the original former of all things was God ; and by this 
opinion you imitate those who arc hostile to the being of a God, for you overturn the 
whole order of creation and destruction which he has established. opponent asks 

what tliese terms creation and destruction mean — Is creation more than an a]>pearance, 
and destruction more than a disappearance f This question is answered in the Sbfibdu- 
Mnnyalokn. 

Some actions give rise to immediate consequences, as reading produces immediate 
knowledge ; but tlie cultivator receives the fruit of his labuiirs at u future period ; aud 
iu the same manner, Uie fruits of religious or wicked actions are to be reaped in a fu- 
ture state. Against this sentiment a peraoii rises up and maintains, that as actions do 
not resemble seed, but vanish as soon as committed, it is not possible that they should 
produce future misery. Goutnmu says, from actions arise merit aud demerit, and though 
the actions may not be permanent, the invisible fiiiits are so. The extinction of evil 
is called mfikshu, or liberation ; birtli is an evil, for with birth all evils are inseparably 
connected. In the same manner both the shastrii and mankind use this form of 8pe.cch, 
good actions and evil actions ; for though actions in tliemselves are neither good nor evil, 
yet merit and demerit arise out of them, and hence they arc tlius designated. 

licre a person maintains, that liberation, in consequence of daily unavoidable duties 
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which prevent the practice of religious austerities^ is unattainable ; these are the duties 
due to a teacher, to a parent, and to the gods : and these occupying the whole of every 
day, leave no room for abstraction : to leave these duties unperformed, even in order to 
enter on the life of an ascetic, would be to violate and not to obey the shastrh. By oc- 
cupation in these duties distraction of mind arises, and from this anxiety of mind Hows vari- 
ous actions ; from these a succession of births, and from these births the same round of 
passion, actions, and births, in an endless succession. How then should a person attain 
liberation ? Goutumu replies, that God, in the commands he gives, always consults time, 
place, capacity, and incapacity ; and duty at one time would not be duty at another : the 
duties of a youth (of the student) are not to be practised after that period is passed over.. 

Goutdmu next enquires iuto the method of acquiring that knowledge of realities by 
width liberation may be obtamed. The pride of separate existence, or selHslmess, hav- 
ing entered the body, produces passion, anger, and those evils which give rise to all 
the errors of life ; when a person sees a female, though the body be made up of raw 
flesh and bones, yet, being full of pride and selfislmess, he is overcome with attachment 
to this body, as though it were capable of affording the highest happiness, and says, 
“Ah ! Ah ! thy eyes roll about like the tail of the khaiijanu ;* ihy lips resemble the fruit of 
the vimbfi tiiy breasts are like the buds of the lotos ; ihy face resembles the full moon ; 
the happiness of time is all concentred in thee.” Another thus infatuated, says, “ Thy 
form is shining as the melted gold in the crucible ; thou resemblest the pleasure-house 
of cupid ; at the sight of thy breasts through envy the elephant-driver pierces the kooui- 
bhu:{; of the elephant ; tlie moon sinks into its wane through desire to imitate the shadow 
of thy face. A touch from thee would surely give life to a dead image ; and at thy ap- 
proach a living admirer would be changed by joy into a lifeless stone. Obtaining thee, 
1 can face all the horrors of w'ar ; and were I pierced by showers of arrows, one glance 
of thee would heal all my wounds.” 

The person possessed of a mind averted from the world, seeing such a female, says, 
is this tlie form with which men are bewitched ? This is a basket covered with skin ; 

* The wagtail. t Momordica monadelpUa. | The frontal globes of the elephant which swell- 

in the rntting season. 
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it conUius flesh, blood, aud faeces.. The stupid creature who is captivated by this — is 
there feeding on carrion, a greater cannibal than he ? These persons call a thing made 
up of saliva and boues, and covered with skin, a face, and drink its charms, as a drunk- 
ard drinks the inebriatiug liquor from his cup. They pursue, as most excellent, the way 
which has been pronounced beyond measure pernicious by all the wise. 1 cannot con- 
ceive how this (a female) can be that bewitching object to these blind infatuated crea- 
tures ; but 1 suppose Vidhata (Providence) has made nothing offensive to them. Why 
should I be pleased or displeased witli this body, composed of flesh, bones, and feces? 
It is my duty to seek him who is the Lord of this body, and to disregard every thing 
which gives rise either to pleasure or to pain. 

The dignmbdrfi sect maintains, in opposition to Goiitamu’s opinion that the animal 
soul is exceedingly rariiied and confined to one place, tliat it is of equal dimensions 
with the body. Another sect believes, that the body is made up of different members, 
but tliat there is no such thing as the animal soul. These sects thus object to Gou- 
tdma, You consider the animal soul as residing in one place, but then how would it be 
possible for sensation to be realized where the animal soul wasuot present? and if tliere 
be no parts nor members in it, how can it become united to other things ? Gouthmo 
complains of the impossibility of carrying on a discussion with persons so stupid. Eve- 
ry union in this world is of one or other of tlicse kinds, as the supporter and supported, 
or as one tiling holding some connection with another. Fluids naturally mix with other 
things, but quicksilver does not possess this property ; aud thus the animal soul is uni- 
ted to the body as quicksilver to other bodies, that is, without being blended with them ; 
or, as the ether, it pervades the whole. 

Goutiimfi next lays down a method for the increase of divine wisdom, which is by 
weakening our attachment to visible objects, and by repeatedly fixing our meditations 
on God. A disciple urges, that these ol^ects draw away the senses by a wonderful 
power w'hich they have over them, and that therefore, though he approves of this ad- 
vice, Gouthmd might as well tell him to mount the air as to withdraw his affections from 
the world, and fix them on God. Goutamu acknowledges that the work is diflicult, ren- 
dered so by habit and strong desire ; but recommeuds that a person should restrain bis 
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senses and watch against occasions of gratification, and thus by degrees learn the me- 
thod of fixing his mind on God. The G^eta and other works teach us, that liberation 
is not attained till after many transmigrations speut in learning abstraction. 

Here an opponent asks, what proof there is that the merit of a person’s efforts to at- 
tain abstraction descends from birth to birth till he becomes perfect. What proof is there, 
he asks, of any birth preceding tlie present one ? W e know only the present time.-- 
Goutomh says, God has appointed tlie bounds of human duty, and has declared that some 
actions will be followed by sorrow' and others by joy ; yet, in the practice of what he 
forbids, men arc seen to defy even infinite power ! Tliis could not have been, had not 
an amazing accumulation of crimes and their consequences, increasing through every 
preceding birth, been brought to operate upon such persons in the present birth, so as to 
urge them on to such daring and consummate folly. 

Divine wisdom is to be perfected by die practice of the eiglit kinds of yogn,.thc par- 
ticulars of which are to be found in the Patunjnlu and other shastrhs. The only difler- 
ence between the Nyayfi system and the Pat&njnlii is, that the disciples of the former 
maintain tliat body and spiiit arc distinct } Patunjnlo’s opinion is, that spirit is not to be 
associated with qualities, and this of course excludes the agency of spirit over visible 
objects. 

Further, God is said to be, says Goutamu, the Almighty, by which we are to unrier- 
stand, that he is die collected sum of all energy, and not that he is indebted to ioreign 
sources for his energy. 
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SECTION XXV. 

The V oisheshiku philosophy. 

To Knnadd^ oue of the sages, are attributed the Voish6shikti sootrus, which amount 
to about five hundred and fifty sentences, or aphorisms. These aphorisms relate to se- 
ven subjects (pndart’hus) under the following distinct heads, vi/. 1. things; 2. qualities; 
3. actions; 4. genus; 5. species i 6. the inseparable connection of constituent partSf and 
7. non-entity. After a long discussion of the different subjects connected with tiiis ar- 
rangement, Kfiuada discourses on religion, riches, happiness, and final liberation. 

A brief explanation (Vrittee) of these soolrns has been WTitten, as well as a full and 
a smaller comment, the former entitled Bhashyn, and tlxe latter the Voish^shikn Soolro- 
pfiskarf].* A comment on the Bhashyn was written by Vachosputee-MishrS ; but the on- 
ly work now read in Bengal which has any relation to the V oish^shikfi philosophy is that 
of Vishwu-Nat’hn-Siddhanto, which merely treats of the logical terms of this system and 
of that of the Nyajii school ; in the Nyaju colleges of Bengal the students read Uiat part 
of Vishwa-Nat*hfi*s work which relates to the Voish^shikfi system, and then study the 
Nyayu ; but the work of the sage is not now studied by any pandit in Bengal. A few 
of the most learned bramhnns of Calcutta, some years ago, attended the lectures of Bo- 
dhaufindu-GhnnendrU'Swamee, a very learned bramhnn, bom in Dravirfr,i* and obtained 
from him a few general ideas on the doctrines of the V oisheshiku school. — For some ac- 
count of KunadQ, the founder of tliis sect, the reader is referred to the 229tb page of 
this volume. 

* Tliia work is in the library belonging to the Society of AlUsionaries at Serampore. 

t This person informed a friend, tliat be remembered the hoisting of tho British flag at Fort St. George. 
The last time he visited Calcutta, BodbanttndU had Uavelled as a pilgrim from RamethurUrfi to Benares 
and ba ch again thirteen times, and was then, as be said, going to die at Benares. 
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SECTION XXVI. 

The substance of the Voishtshiku stfstem of philosophy, as taught by Kunadu, extracted 
from the Toishfshiku-Sdotropuskaru. 

On a certain occasion, some of the disciples of Konada waited on tlie sage, and en- 
quired of him how they might obtain a knowledge of spii it. Hie sage resolved that 
he would first, in reply, give them some instructions on religion, and then on those sub- 
jects or things connected with the practice of religion. 

Konada defines religion thus : those ceremonies by the practice of which Brnmhli- 
Gnanu, or the V r'OM'ledge of the divine nature, is obtained, and that by which all evil u 
for ever removed, we call religion. 

Without a firm belief, the duties of religion can never be practised ; and this belief 
must have something better than human testimony to rest upon ; and therefore, for the 
establishment of religion in the earth, God has given the holy writings, and as these have 
a divine origin, the faith of n ?n may properly rest on their testimony : for the deity him- 
self has no need of tliese writings ; they were designed for man, and it therefore becomes 
him to receive so important a gift. 

But in order to the practice of this religion, instruments are wanting, and this leads 
to the discussion of things, &c. under which head are comprized precisely* nine divisions, 
viz. earth, water, light, air, space, time, points of tlic compass, spirit, agd mind. 


The sage next brings forward qualities, as being inherent in things and made known 
by them, and these he makes to amount to twenty-four.t 

Actions arise out of things and qualities, and by the union of tilings and.qualities ac- 
tions become known, and therefore, after explaining tilings and qualities, tfib sage dis- 
courses on actions. By the knowledge of the excellent fruits of actions connected 
wilb sacrifices, abluUons, gifts, &Lc. as performed with a fixed and ardent mind, men are 

* Some place darkaeis uader the bead of driHvyb, bat libnadb places it amonR non-entities, as the ab- 
sence of tight. t See ps^ 897. 
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drawn to practise the duties of religion ; and by a knowledge of the future evil conse- 
quences of actions, such as visiting forbidden places, committing injuries, eating forbid* 
den food, &c. men are deterred from those actions. 

To things, qualities and actions belong existence, and instability j things, 8cc. are al- 
so inherent in things, are the material cause and effect, and partake both of genus and 
species ; things produce things, and qualities qualities, but actions produce not actions. 
Tilings in their origin destroy neither the material cause nor the effect ; but in the pro- 
duction of qualities, both the immediate cause and tlie effect are destroyed ; in the pro- 
duction of effects actions terminate ; things are possessed of qualities, action, and con- 
stituent parts. Qualities are inherent in things ; they do not possess qualities. Action 
is confined to one thing ; it contains neither qualities nor effects ; action in its operations 
is not dependent on effects. One cause gives rise to many effects, viz. to union, to 
separation after having been united, to speed, &c. To produce one effect the union of 
several parts are sometimes necessary, as, to tlirow a substance upwards, the union of 
the hand with the snbstance, heaviness in the substance, and effort in the tlirower. No 
effect can exist without a cause ; this is a settled axiom. Should this be opposed, we 
may as well add, that where effects arc not visible there is no cause. The understand- 
ing, when under the influence of common and distinct ideas, distinguishes between that 
which is common and that which is particular. In things, qualities, and actions, tliat 
which is common is found to a great extent, and that w hich is particular is more scarce. 
If it be asked whether the term common here used be something distinct from things, 
it is answered, that this term is originally and necessarily connected with things, and is 
not therefore separate from them. It is customary to apply the terms existence and 
non-existence to things, qnalities, and actions, but tliis indiscriminate application of these 
terms has thus arisen — existence which belongs to a species implies non-existence. 

[In the same manner, the author goes on to define ilie nature of things, and to explain 
terms in a metaphysical manner ; but as this can he little interesting, the leader is re- 
ferred for similar information to an extract from Uie work of Vishwil-Nat'hu-Siddhantn, 
in the 397th and a few following pages of this volume ] 

The existence of God is inferred from the existence of names and things. Ourknow- 

D d d 
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ledge of the existence of space ai i'ses from list* perception of ingress and egress, and the 
particular propertits of sound. C*od hath gi\cn m«ii a knon ledge of the points or quar- 
ters ill order to teach them ihe nature of space uiiii distance.* 'Jo time belong first, 
second, indivisibility, duration, and swiftness. It rinb:aces the past, the present, and the 
future. Time, speaking generally, has b^cn given to regulate the afi'airs of the world, 
and upon Uiiie all tilings depend. Respecting .‘ound, various opinions have been enter- 
tained : some have called sound a substance or thing, others affirm, that it is to be class- 
ed with qualities, but must be considered as subject to destruction ; others assign it a 
place among qualities, but pronounce it to be indestructible ; and others affirm, that 
sound is possessed of inherent signs. Knnadfi, in solving all these doubts, has follow- 
ed Goutumu in a great measure, and to him \vc must refer. 

[l^he author next describes the particular properties of the primary elements : for a 
similar description of which see the pages above referred to.] 

Kanada admits the evidence of the senses; as well as that dci ived from inference and 
from sound, but includes all evidence from comparison and from the necessity of a case 
in that from inference. Doul % says the sage, arises when we have an imperfect view 
of that which wc once saw perfectly, and when similarity opposes decision of mind: 
tlius when horns are seen at a distance, it is not certain whether they bo those of a cow 
or a buffalo. Doubts also arise, when after examining a subject, a person hesitates res- 
pecting the certainty of the conclusions be has draw ii ; and other doubts refer to the 
failure of a calculation or prediction. On the subject, whether sound be uncreated or 
not, the opinions of Goutumn and Kunadu are the same.t Knnadu denies that sound 
can be a substance, since all substances arc found in a mixed stale, but sound unites 
with nothing but vacuum. 

Our common ideas are derived from the union of the animal soul with the mind and 
the senses. There is an evident union between the senses and the objects they lay hold 
of ; this is an acknowledged fact ; but tliis fact involves the necessity of acknowledging 
another, that there must be a spirit to carry on this union between tlie senses and their 


• See page 808. 


t Sec page 414. 
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objects. To this an opponent refuses his assent, declaring, that the senses are tlieir onu 
agents, tlie ear hears, the eye sees, &c. Knnadu denies Uiat the senses have the power 
of knowledge ; and the opponent admits, that the senses have not this power in them- 
selves, hut that the body in itself is possessed of life, and directs the members. Ku- 
nad : denies that the body possesses a living ^winciplc, since atoms, which originate all 
bodicH, are not living particles. Hut should any person still resolve to main'ain that 
bodies possess a living principle, I would ask, says the sage, why then have not dead 
bodi'js this living principled And I would ask another question respecting the senses, 
AVhy is there the remembrance of objects formerly seen alter tlie power of vision has 
been destroyed i 

It is objected by others, that mind or reason is the living principle, but Knnadh says. 
How is it then that persons frequently say, * Such a subject is not in my mind,' that is, 
1 have forgotten it. That must be die agent or living piiuciple in mail which is the 
source of religion and irrcligion, and winch sa s * 1 am happy — 1 am miserable.' £ 
[personal identity] cannot be identtiicd either with spirit or body separately ; there must 
be a second person: spirit separate fioni h dy dots not use 1, nor does [a dead] body 
separate from spirit ; hut in the u^e oi 1, both are necessary. 

AnoUicr proof of ihc c^istcn^e of '.pirit in man arises from the unassisted inlialement 
and expulsion of vital air. ShouM a poison object, that this arises from effort in the bo- 
dy, it is asked, wheie is this t fl\irl to be seen when these operations take place in a 
time of profound sleep? If any elTort be allowed, it must be confined to the place in 
the body from which the vital air proceeds. A fuilher proof of die existence of spirit 
in man is found in the opening and closing of the eye-lids without effort, which motion 
ceases at death. And another prot>f arises from the increase of the body, the healing 
of a wound or a broken bone in the body, troin the progress of the mind towards a de- 
sired objod, from joy and sorrow', from envy, and from effort. An opponent observe;^ 
thui the evidence of the senses is ulwa)s preferred to that from inference and from com- 
parison, h'll tiiat here the evidence of the senses is altogether in favour of the proposi- 
tion that those effects arise from die body itself and not from an inhabiting spirit. To 
this Kiinadd replies, that Uiese effects cannot be attributed to body, otheiwise die acti- 
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ons of a person when a chilli and when an old man cannot be those of the same person, 
for, if we sj>eak of the body merely, it is not tlie same body. Furtlier, we perceive that 
w'hen a person unites himself to the good, or to those who obey the shastrij, he becomes 
like them in goodness ; and if he becomes united to the wicked, or to those who disre- 
gard the shastiii, liis character takes the form of theirs ; but tliese changes must belong 
to spirit, for in tliese unions the body remains the same. 

Some persons affirm that nature alone has given existence to things. This Knnada 
denies, and offers tliis proof of a separate cause, that every thing around us manifestly 
owes its existence to a cause separate from itself. The names given to things prove the 
same fact, as father and son, Sic. If therefore it were to be conceded, that nature can 
give rise to existences, still names are not to be attributed to nature. You must also ac- 
knowledge, adds the sage, that there must be a separate pow er which gives the plea- 
sures derived from sight, taste, smell, &c. If you contend that this power resides in the 
senses, it cannot be allowed, for nothing but a living being is capable of p\easiiig and 
painful sensations; these cannot exist in tlie senses themselves. Should you, in answer 
to this, affinn, that the senses t :e themselves possessed of a living principle, since we 
say, the eye secs, the ear hears, &c. I would ask, Why then does not the eye always 
see, &c. and who is the speaker who says, I remember to have seen, heard, or tasted 
such a thing ? Furtlier, witli some one of the senses you performed an action of merit 
or demerit, and that sense was afterwards destroyed : in the absence of that sense, who 
.shall partake of the fruits of that action r 

The objector next urges, that the body is a collection of atoms, which contain a liv- 
ing principle, and that this living principle is not something separate from the body, but 
inhereut in atoms, and therefore diffused through the whole body. To this Kiinadh says. 
By this argument you deny the existence of inanimate matter, for if atoms be animate, 
and this be an atom-formed world, then all matter must be life; for this is a settled 
maxim, that the nature of the cause is always seen in the effect ; why then do we not see 
matter possessed of life ^ The objector says, the animating principle is Uiere, but it re- 
mains in a concealed and latent state. Kanadu says, This proposition can never be 
established, since all juankiod allow this distinction, that motion is an essential proper- 
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ty of lliat which is animated, but in aenseless matter motion is not found. The op- 
ponent refuses to admit the testimony of the multitude, that is, of all mankind, who, he 
sa^s, are not capable of comprehending subtile essences. Kunadu says, if you refuse 
assent to universal opinion, the common proverb must be false, “ that a hare has no 
horns,” for it'^inay have horns in a latent or concealed state. 

Kunadn next attempts to prove, from tlie existence of anxiety arising from desire and 
aversion, the existence of a spirit separate from body, or matter, since these emotions 
are excited by a perception of the good or evil arising from certain things, so that good 
is sought, and evil is avoided. But this perception of the benefits arising from certain 
actions, and the evils arising from others, and also this anxiety, arising from this per- 
ception, to embrace that which produces good, and to avoid that which produces evil, 
are attributes of spirit ; and as we find these perceptions and this anxiety existing in 
ourselves, we infer, that they must exist in others, since they possess with us a common 
nature, and from thence we ascend up to a first cause, distinct from matter. 

When an animal soul, through having die consequences of good and evil actions at- 
tached to it, isaboutto assume human biith, it is united to a singleatom, and to this others 
are added till a regular body is formed. In cases where merit preponderates, an ex- 
cellent body is formed, and where demerit abounds, an inferior body. 

.Atoms are globular, and they exist in a most subtile state. Their union, retaining 
their independence, is very wonderful. Their extension, as the consequence of union, 
is to be attributed to tlie effects of merit and demerit. Their bulk aiises from accessi- 
ons of atoms. One atom is invisible, and so are two, but when a third is added, the 
substance formed resembles a mote in the sun. In this congregated and dependent state, 
atoms are not eternal. 

Atoms are uncreated, and are of four kinds, from which arise earth, water, light, and 
air. These remain distinct* till substances become visible. When the animal soul is 

* In consequence of this opinion, that the different kinds of atoms remain distinct (vish£sbik), this sect 
is called Volsh^hika. 
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to be united to a body, tlic atom to which it is to be united begins to be agitated,* till 
at length it becomes unfixed and separated from its former union, and then unites itself 
to the soul. 

Olyects too minute to be visible are placed under the class of atoms, and every thing 
difiiised is called mlihut. Atoms and thought bclofig to the ftmner, and the division 
of the points, time, space, and spirit are all denoinriia:ftl great in l.nl. He who is 
possessedof the qualities belonging to gieat iiidiut, enjoys an aficctionate relation to all 
things. 

Some persons piead for the existence of innumerable minds in one individual. Others 
endeavour to establish the doctrine of fixe minds tongue with the senses. Knnadii con- 
tends for one reasoning faculty in each indiudnai; the inullilude of forms assumed by 
this one mind, says the sage, arisen from its muon to visible objects : fire is one, but it 
assumes various colours from its connection xxidi ti.e vuiicd properiics ol the combusti- 
ble which it consumes. It is further to be considered, that as visible objects are not 
formed at once, so it is with ini..d, it embraces objects by degiees. Mind, he adds, is 
an exceedingly subtile thing, and its flight is indeseiibably rapid. In the production of 
thought, the senses are the inferior helpers, but mind is the chief liel[)er to spirit in the 
acquisition of knowledge. Mind is a single powei, but is possessed of live faculties 
corresponding with the senses, by which its capacities are multiplied ; but the opinion, 
that each sense has a distinct power, called mind, is a mistake. If it be said, that by its 
union to the senses the mind acquires as many kinds of knowledge at once, this is al- 
so mistake \ tor when a person partakes of that w'hich is sw'eet, he has not at the same 
time tlic taste of that which is bitter. When the mind retires to the tubular vessel 
called m^dhya, sleep ensues. When it retires into a particular part of this vessel, call- 
ed pooreetdtee, profound sleep follows. 

In discussing the various opinions of the sages respecting the body, viz. whether all 

• The afitatioD in this case i* attributed to what is caUed the divine viahfishtt shOktee, or the lejpante 
(distinct from the cemnenj energy of God. 
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the five elements, or four, or three, or two, or one, only be employed in its constnictt- 
on, Kanadii contends first against those who plead that the five elements are all found 
in the body, and who support this opinion by urging observation and tlie necessities of 
tlic body, and maintains, that if the body consisted of five elements, this would be seen, 
as it would display the visible appearance of those elements, or rather be the very ele> 
ments dicmselves. Jn a similar manner he objects to the three other opinions, and at 
length gives his own, that the body is composed of one element, earth, and that water, 
air, light, and vacuum arc mere adjiiticts. To confirm this idea he adds, that scent is 
evidently the prevailing and only abiding quality in bodies : the other properties, form, 
taste, sound and touch, arc subject to* decay, but scent never leaves either a living or a 
dead body. 

Bodies are formed in the womb, in eggs, from seeds, and arc raised by fermenta- 
tion. Trees are bodies in which the consequences of merit and demerit are received. 
If so, some one asks, why do they not unite and copulate as other bodies ? Konadfi 
accounts for this by supposing that desire in trees is less vigorous. 

Desire is excited by the hope of pleasure, and aversion by the fear of misfortune. 
Desire and aversion are caused by the impressions or habits which arise from indulgence, 
till the person is tninsfoimed into the object of his desire or aversion : thus a man who 
is absent from the object of his affections secs in imagination, and with the senses too, 
only tliis object, and, in the same manner, a person once bitten by a serpent secs no- 
thing but serpents. Desire and avcision arc also to be ascribed to tlie influence of the 
actions of a former birth upon the present birth, for a child know s nothing of unchaste 
desires ; be docs not leara them of others ; still, at a certain age, they arise in his mind : 
from whence can tliey conic, but from the baneful influence of the actions of former 
births These passions are also to be referred to species : men are attached to rice, 
deer to grass, and the young elephant to thistles ; the dog has an aversion to the shakall, 
the parrot to die snake, the bufialo to the horse, and the crow to the owl. 

^ The Hindoos liclieve, that the dispositions ofa person in a new transmififratioDarc not necessarily the 
exart counterparts of those possessed in a preceding birth, but uri: regulated by tbc preceding actions: 
lhc\ further profess that millijDS upon iiiillions of actions unexpiated or uneiijoyed are laid up for and 
agaiustevery individual, and thatthe fruits ofoiily afew actions are eiyoyed or endured in one birth : KOthat 
c\cr> person not an ascetic lies under almost infinite arrears, and his transmigrations appear interminable. 
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Konadfi now decides a number of points respecting religious duties : Ail actions de* 
rive their necessity from our ideas respecting the present or a fmure state. in the 
pursuit of secular concerns a person is not to expect the benefits peculiar to a future 
state, nor in duties connected with the invisible world are visible fruits to be sought : 
invisible benefits refer to the pleasures of heaven, or to absorption. The following 
duties procure invisible benefits: bathing in holy places; fasting on holy days; absti- 
nence from sexual intercourse ; the study of the vedu in the house of a divine teacher ; 
after having given birlli to a sou and passed the age of fifty years, becoming a hermit, and 
practising the duties of such a character in a forest ; tlie offering of appointed sacrifices; 
gifts of cows, gifts to the starving, &Lc. ; the purification of all things before use by pray- 
ers and ablutions ; observation of the right posture, and of holy times, as lunar days, &c. 
in the performance of religions duties ; repetition of prayers or incantations; observati- 
on of the duties attached to the different seasons of the year, to the four different states, 
the four casts, &.c. &c. The merit arising from the performance of these duties be- 
longs to die animal spirit. In the performance of duty, the primary cause is the soul 
in contact with mind; the excituig causes are, the fruits promised in heaven, and a strong 
religious faitli. 

Religion is religion or irrcligion according to the motive ndiich excites to the prac- 
tice of its duties. IVlieii the motive is pure, or when a rigid faith is exercised, when 
the mind is fixed and culm, when the zeal to adhere strictly to duty as cnjouicd in the 
shastruis warm, when the rules of the shastro regulating the duly are observed, it is re- 
ligion. Religion becomes irrcligion, w'hen the person practising its duties coiislant- 
Iv indulges worldly desires, excessive attachment, irregularity, unbelief, pride, desire of 
praise, evil qualities, Sac. Sac. 

As long as religion and irrcligion [rather merit and demerit] exist, birth is a certain 
consequence. At the termination of the endura!ice or enjoyment of the assigned quan- 
tity of joy or sorrow attached to any particular birth, tlie body dies. Religion and 
irreligioD, at birth, taking the form of tlie senses, the body and the miderstandiiig be- 
come united to tliem, and the dissolution of tliis union is deatli. The world therefore 
is nothing but inevitable life and death : tlie dissolution of this union is identified with 
liberation. 
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lu reply to some who maintaui, that all visible objects are shadowy, unsubstantial and 
worthless, Knnado maintains, that material objects are not to be despised and rejected, 
since the most impor'.ant future effects, as merit and demerit, arise out of them : we 
must therefore iu this respect, consider them as equal to realities [sat.] 

In answer to those who maintain that the world is eternal, and lliat birth and death 
are not realities, since death is only disappearance for a moment, Kuiada sajs, }Ou call 
existences eternal on account of a prior slate, but tliis implies that actions, form and 
qualities are eternal likewise ; yet this cannot be admitted, for who speaks of actions, . 
form and qualities as being eternal? Your opinion alsodcstru\s the possibility of prior 
uon-entity and succeeding destruction, and yet this non-entity and destruction are allow- 
ed by alL 

There are four kinds of non existence, the 6rst belongs to the distinctions of things ; the 
second to the natural absence of things, as a rabbit is destitute of horns; the tliird to the 
deslruclioti of any thing; the fourth is thus illustrated, an unboin-child is said not to 
be, but as soon us born the iioii-i iitity is destroyed, lly the consent of all nations and 
all shastras, the doctrine of a non-entity separate from entity is cstublisiied- Should any 
one be so stupid as to refuse liis assent to this, then let him uffii in lliut eutify and non- 
entity lire the same thing ; or let liiiii :u\, iliui when Cod crculed the uiiivcise there was 
something which lie did nut create. 

To yogees belong two degrees of knowledge : iu one instance the yogS is ctmipelled 
to reflect within himself or to consult with spii it, before he can reical the hidden things 
respecting which he is interrogated, while the perfect yoget can at once reveal all ihingj,. 

Liberation is to be obtained by listening to the descriptions of spirit contained in the 
shastni, by meditation, by the acquisition oftlie knowledge ofyoi>'i, |>^ periectnig iix- 
edness of mind, by correct posture during yogn, by restrainim* tin bicalh, by retain- 
ing in subjection the powers of tlie body and mind, and by the vision of spirit in Uie 
animal soul. By these attainments, former merit and denuril are destroyed, and those 
actions, insepurable from a corporeal state, from which mei it and denici*t would iu other 

Bdd 
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cases arisC; cease to possess cither merit or ilomerit ; the desires of the mind after sensible 
objects are extinguished, and hence future biitli is wholly prevented, and all sorrow 
annihilated : this is liberation. 


SECTION XXVII. 

Of the M^tnangm* Dunhunii^ 

Of the three divisioi.s of the vedn, the first relates to ceremonies : this portion Joiminee 
has attempted to explain in his sootrns, and in tlic Poor\a-MMinangsa, sometimes 
called Meemangsa, which terms, in this case, import, that the writer has rendered the 
meaning of thesedn certain. This work contains twelve chapters, each subdivided into 
four sections. The name <»f the first commentator on these sootrhs was Shavnra, whose 
work was nfierwards explained by Hauukri; tljcse works have met with commentators in 
Bhnttn and Vaciiniputee-Mishni ; .since vihich period a number of works liavc been 
w'rittcn on the doctrines of this school, principally, however, in the form of comments on 
tlio oiiginals. The Dlnirmfi-D^pika, the Udhikniiinn-Mala, and tlie Shastra-Deepika, 
three abridgments, as well as a coimiieiit on the Sliastm-Decpika, are read by a few 
bramhniis in Bengal. Many dnndees at Benares, and a still greater number of leam« 
ed men in the Dcccau, study the works of this philosophy. A few years ago, Bodha> 
nuuda-(>liun6iidra-Swamee, a duiidw, visited Bengal, and gave lectures on this philoso- 
phy at Calcutta.f A pupil of his, Shobha-Shastree, at present one of the prndits in 
the Sodur-DewauM court at Calcutta, is perhaps the best acquainted of any person 
now in Bengal with the works which have been written on the doctrines of this school ; 
it is said, that he has made an abridgment from the sobtrns of Joiminee, and, as is not 
uncommon among the Hindoo writers, is preparing an explanation of his own work 
before it is published. 


* From mantt, to decide. 


+ See page 427. 
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SECTION xxvm. 

Treatises still extant belonging to this school of philosophy. 

The sootriis of Joiminee. — The Biiushyn, by Shavarn. — A coniniont ou ditto, by 
Ranuka. — Comments on these works by Bhoiltt and Vachospulcc-Misljin. — The 
Sfiteeku-Shastru-Deepika, by Somii-Nafiid. — ^The Udhikarnnri-Koiiinoodee, by Ood- 
dicliya — Another work under the same name, by Devfi-Nat'hfi. — The J5liriltri-De?pU 
h.a. — The Nyayu-Rntno-Mala. — A comment on ditto, entitled, Nyayu- Kfilnakurii. — 
The J oiminee-Nyayu-Mala.— The Meemangsa-Nyayii-Vivekn.— Tlie Udhikiii Ono-Pori- 
bhasha.— The Meemangsa-Vartiku.— The Vidhce-Rnsaynufi.— The Oopfideshtt-Sooli-ri, 
by Joiminee. — The Shastrn-D^pika-Vvakhya, by Ch- iiipnkM-Nat’hh.— Another work 
under the same name, by Somn-Nat*hii. — Tlie Khimh-Prnd^pri-Bhasliyn. — The 
Meemangsa-Bhashyh. — The Meemangsa-Nyayu-Pinkashii. — ^^JTie Meemangsa-Sobtrh- 
Dhidheetce. — The Dhurmu-Deepika, by Erishnu-Ynjwiinii. — The IVlMmangsa-Sara. — 
Tlie Meemangsa-Sungrahn, by Krishna-Nat’hu. 


SECTION \X1X. 

An Abndgment of the doctrina of the MlTnmugsa srhnot, translated from the DhUrmu^ 
Deepiha, the Meemanjrsa-SurU, and the McTmangsa-Sungriihu, 

Sound is uncreated; it is of two kinds, that which is pioduccd h} an impression on 
the air, or simple sound not requiiing an agent, as, the name of Cod : simple sounds 
may also become known by impressions on the air. T'his ina> be thus iiliistraled, the 
state of the sea in a perfect culm ]t;preseiits simple uncreated sound, but tlie sea iu u 
state of agitation represents sound as made known b> an agent. 

Symbols of sound^ or letters, arc uncreated, as is also the meaning of sounds. , For 
instance, when a person has once pronounced 9 ku, however long In* may continue to 
utter kfi, kii, if is the same sound, sometimes present and sometimes absent ; but 

D d d2 
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sound is never new ; manifestation alone is new by an impression made upon Uie air. 
Tliereforc sound is God (Dniiiilid), and the world is nothing but name. 

The v6du has no Inman origin, but contains in itself evidence of a divine origin, and 
comes forth as the cutnmand of a iiionorcli. It is incumbimt on men to receive as 
divine those works [of the sages] which are found to agree with the vedu, to contain clear 
'Tffiiiitions of duly, and whicli are free from contradictions. 

M’hat is religion ? That which secures happiness. If it be asked, wliy we should 
regard religion, it is answered, that it flows from the divine commands, wiiicii have no 
human origin, 'i'he commands and interdictions by which men arc excited to duty and 
deterred from c\il, are called vidhee, a law. 

Should any one say, then I have n )thing to do with other kinds of instruction, since 
this alone is pronounced to be divine. To this it is replied, that forms of praise, mo- 
tives to duty, and religious practice, arc auxiliaries to the divine law’, and have therefore 
a relative sanctity and obligation. 

There arc five modes of ascertaining the commands of God : first, the subject to be 
discussed is brought forward ; secondly, questions respecting it are to be stated ; third- 
ly, objections are to be started ; fourthly, replies to and refutation of these objections ; 
and fifthly, the decision of the question. He who acts in religion according to the de- 
cision thus made, does well; and so does he who rejects what will not bear tliis exami- 
nation ; but he who follows rules which have been hereby condemned, labours in vain. 

Tliose actions from which future happiness will arise, are called religions or good, be- 
cause productive of happiness ; and those which give birth to future misery are called 
evil on account of their evil fruits.* The divine commands are to be observed accord- 

* Here, amongp many other instaoces, [see page 423 j the fdtiil incorrectness of the Tfindoo tlieolofry i> 
aiiparent: Joiminee ma'ntainfi, that actions of themselves have in them nt iiher jrou'l n'lr evil, that their 
nature ran only fie inferred from the denlamtinns of the \Y-i|ii rcsfi rting them, or f'nai future conse. 
f]n'-n( CK. In other wordn, murder is not an evil nnle»>f pun'.Bhincut fulls upou the ofiender. The Hindoos 
apf'far to imve uo idra of nuirtl eril. 
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iiig to time, to personal qualifications, &c. but the divine interdictions are to be obeyed 
at all times. This obedience refers to a scries of conduct directed by these commandl 
whether positive commands or prohibitions. 


There are three incenlives to duty : 1. The promises which relate to personal bene- 
fits ; 2. to visible benefits; and 3. to those vihich draw the mind to an assured persuasion 
of the certainty of possessing future benefits : the last incentive relates to the natural 
perfections of God, to the benefits following the performance of ceremonies, to future 
rewards, to the nature of th ^se rewards, to the miseries of neglecting duty, to tlie re- 
wards obtained by the pious in former ages, to the praise of holy sages, 8cc. 

Of all the works on the civil and canon law, that of Milnoo is to beheld in the great- 
est reverence, for Mnnoo composed his work after a personal study of the vedii ; other 
sages have composed tlieirs from mere coiniueiils. 

He who wishes to practise the duties of religion, must, with a pious mind, study the 
sacred writings, not perverting their meaning accoiiiiiig to his own wishes or opinions; 
nor confounding one part with another ; nor siijOferiiig himself to fall into an endless 
perplexity of ideas; nor mi.staking the rules of the shastru; nor refusing the most entire 
subjection to these rules ; nor indulging doubts, w^hore different duties are mentioned, 
a regard to which leads to the same benefits ; nor entbracing a meaning uiiwoithy of the 
shastrn ; nor neglecting to enquire iato the nature of duties, as whether they can be 
performed with case or with difficulty 

From the evidence of things which God has afforded, especially the evidence of the 
senses, mistake cannot arise either respecting secular or religious afl'aiis ; by this evi- 
dence all secular and religious actions are perfected. If it were otherwisr, then tlie 
whole economy of things respecting both worlds would be destroyed. Mheie there may 
exist error in this evidence, it will diminish, but it cannot destroy the nature of things. 
If there be an imperfection in seed, the production may be imperfect, but its nature 
will not be changed. If it be Uien asked respecting the seat of error and inattention. 
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y\e affirnt, tliat they are found in the reasoning faculty, and not in the senses ; and that 
they arise from the confused union of present ideas (unoobhavri) Nvitli recollection. 

Some affirm, that ideas arc received into the understanding separately, and never two 
at the same instant. 'I'his is incorrect, for it must be admitted, that while one idea is 
retained, there is an opening left iu the understanding for the admission of another ; this 
is particularly evident in aritliinetical calculations, as, one added to one makes two. 

The shastrn teaches, that each individual should attend to duly according to that de- 
gree of virtue which he possesses : he who has acqiiiivd the qualihrations requisite to 
the perfect accomp'iishmeiit of all that which is enjoined in the sacred books, is bound to 
act nccordingl}, and he who possesses only one virtue, is under obligation to obedience 
so far as he is hereby qualified. The rewards of the perfect will be great, while the re- 
compense of those less perfect will he diminished. 

The v6da has in some parts foi bidden all injury to sentient creatures, and in others has 
prescribed the offering of blooc ^ sacrifices. Joimiiiec explains this apparent contradic- 
tion, by observing, that some commands are general, and others particular; that the for- 
mer must gi\e way to the latter, as a second knot always loosens in a degree the first: 
so, when it is said SuruswCitse is altogether white, it is to be iinderslood not literally, 
but generally, for tlic hair and eye-brows of this goddess arc not white. Therefore in 
cases where general commands are given, they must be observed with those limitations 
which are found in the shastra. 

The promises of rew'ard contained in the shastrn upon a minute attention .to the dif- 
ferent parts of duty, have been given to draw men to the performance of their duty in 
a proper manner, rather than with the inteiitioii of fulfilment; but where they produce 
a right effect, and tend to perfect the performance of the whole duty, they arc of the 
highest importance, since they secure the real reward which the shastra has promised 
after the merit is acquired which follows the completion of certain duties. Still, how- 
ever, he who has begun a ceremony, but in consequence of impediments is unable to 
finish it, shall not be unrewarded* 
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The benefits arising from those rules of the shastro vrliich relate merely to the du- 
ties of social and civil life, the division of property, the putiisiiraent of crime, 8cc. are 
confined to the prciicnt state. The rules which relate to icligioii, and are connected 
with promised benefits, are to be referred to a future state ; as well as others, the bene> 
fits of which arc to be enjoyed both in the present and in the future state. 

Some commands are to be gathered from interdictions. Frpm one law, according 
to the dispositions and actions of those who are subject to it, a great variety of con- 
sequences arise. Works give birth to invisible consequences, propitious or uiipropiti- 
ous according to their nature; and, beside works there is no other sovereigii or judge. 
These consequences, ever accompanying the individual as the shadow the body, appear 
in Uie next biilh, according to the time in which the actions were performed in the 
preceding birth. Works rule, and men by them are led or driven as the ox with the 
hook in its nose. 

The doctrine, that at a certain period the whole universe will be destroyed at once, . 
(muha-prulnyn) is incorrect. The world had no beginning, and will have no end : as 
long as there are works, there must be birth, as well as a world like the present, to 
form a theatre on which they may be performed, and tlieir consequences either enjoyed 
or endured. 

The progress of all actions whether they originate in the commands of the shastrn or 
in the customs of a countr}', is as follows: first, the act is considered and resolved upon 
in the mind; then it is pursued by means of words, and lastly it is accomplished by go- 
ing through the different parts which are essential to the action. Hence it follows, that 
religion and irreligion refer to thoughts, words, and actions. Some actions however are 
purely those of the mind, or of the voice, or of the body. The virtue or the vice of 
all actions depends upon the state of the heart. 

The opinion of a sage of the school of Jolminee is here given ; God is simple sound,; 
to assist the pious, in the forms of meditation (incantations) he is represented as light ; 
but the power of liberation lies in the sound God — God. When the repeater » per- 
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feet, the incantation, or name repeated, appears to the repeater in the form of simple 
light or glory. 

The objects of worship which are witliin the cognizance of the senses, are to be re« 
ceived, for without faith religious actions arc destitute of fruit ; therefore let no one 
treat an incantation as a mere form of alphabetic signs, nor an image as composed of 
the inanimate material, lest he should be guilty of a serious crime. 

There are four different characters in the world : he who perfectly observes llie com< 
mands ; he who practises the commands, but follows evil ; he who does neither good 
nor evil, and he wrho does nothing but evil. If it be asked respecting the third charac- 
ter, it is observed, that he also is an offender, for he neglects that which he ought 
obser\’e. 
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SlXTIOiN XXX. 

Other sijsiems of philu^ophi/. 

The whole of the Hindoo philosophy may be said to be comprized in the six dorshunns ; 
yet it is proper to add, that there have existed in India several other sects, the Shatwatn, 
the regular Pouranics, the Khandhiins, the Bouddhas, &c. Of these four sects, we 
here take a slight notice. 


SECnON XXXI. 

Of the doctrines taught by these sects* 

Previously to the time of Ramanocyachaiyn the Shatwatn sect had sunk into oblivion, 
but since that period a body of persons called by this name has always been found in 
different parts of India : at present they are most numerous in Khmatu.-— These per> 
sons study the work of Ramanoojii, and a comment by Tatacharyu *, also the essence of 
these w'ritings as selected and formed into a separate treatise by Arushamn-Palhng- 
Vynnkutacharyii, and another treatise, contammg remarks on the doctrines of this sect, 
byRughoo-Nat’hn-Deekshitu. — Their opinions appear to be in substance as follow; 
God is possessed of form ; the terms government, participation, effort, desire, motive, 
cause, &c. are wholly inapplicable to a being destitute of form or body. Those who 
have spoken of God as destitute of form, meant only that he was not clothed with a 
body derived from the primary elements. ' The mind regulates, through actions, the 
future destiny, but mind is an appendage to body, and not a part of abstract spirit. From 
the divine form proceed rays of glory, so that God appears as a body of light. The 
deity is perfect joy. Creation arose from his will*, and the desire to create, from that 
energetic joy which is essential to the divine nature. As soon as the mundane system 
W'as formed, God entered it, and began to display all the operations seen in the visible 
universe. — In obtaining liberation, devotion is more efficacious than wisdom or cere- 
monies. A future state of bliss is connected with a residence near tlie deity in the 
unchangeable abode of the Divine Being. This sect rejects llie idea of absorption, 
pleading that it is far more pleasant to drink the sweet and cooling draught, than to be 
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ill the ocean ; and tliat the liighest liappmess of which we are capable i.s to be near 
the deity, partaking of his overflowing blessedness. 

Although the poorauds appear to have led the people to the popular m\ thology rather 
dian to philosophical enquiries, tliey still abound with speculations from vvliieh many 
systems of philosophy might be formed.. One system, it is well known, was taught by 
Loma-H(irshiinfi, who attracted around him many disciples, and formed a distinct sect.* 
The doctrines whicli this sage appears to have taught coiiiprixed, among othi.TS, the 
following: Naruynu'i, the supreme cause, possesses a visible form. For the purposes 
of creation, &c. he assumes 'the names of Brumha, Vishnoo and Shivn, under each of 
which names some one of the three qualities prevails. For the good of mankind, 
Naraynnr), has been frequently incarnate, cither as a divine teacher, as a leader or guide, 
or as a hero. In the different forms of the gods, to meet the immediate and private 
wauls of mankind, as, to remove diseases, 8cc. he assumes various shapes. The worship 
of God is to be performed by bodily services, such as bowing to his image, doing 
menial service in a temple, Sic. ; by words, tliat is, by reading, singing, repeating his 
name, &c. and by tlie mind, as m ‘^dilating on the forms which lie assumes. 

Siiree-Horshri, the author of tlie Noisbudha, a poem, is said to have taught, in a 
work, called Khnndnno, a system of philosophy different from all tlie darslidnus, and to 
have received in consequence the name of Khniidunukarn, or the destroyer ; but tlie 
author has not learnt in what points he differed from tiic dutshhnris. 

Amongst the Bouddhus there were six sects of philosophy, some of which taught 
doctrines similar to many of those of the orthodox sects, but all agreed to explode an 
intelligent separate flrst cause. As the autlior has given some account of these sects 
aud of their principles in the second volume, from page 383 to 430, he begs leave to 
refer the reader to what is there inserted. 

* In Bengal, at present, tliose who are called poaranics are persons who have merely read some one 
or more of the pooranbs. 
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fifiCTlON XXXII. 

Of the Law Boo^, or Smritee* ahastriit. 

Hie Hindoo legialators united in dieir persons tbe character of the philosopher, the law- 
giver, and the hermit. They never appear to have formed a distmct body of civil and 
criminal law, for we find almost eveiy religious duly and ceremony mentioned in the 
works called smritee, as may be seen by a slight inspection of the translation of Mifaioo 
by Sir W. Jones, and of the following list of books still extant. The original sniritees 
are said to have been compiled from the v4dS by certain sages, Mfinoo, Dtree, Vishnoo, 
HarSetD, YagnftvlUkya, Ooshana, Ungira, Yumfi, Aphstfimbo, Sfimvhittfi, Katyayttntt, 
Vrihasp&tee, Porashora, Vyasu, Shonkha, Likhito, Dokshn, Goutfimtt, Shatatttpfi, and 
Vdshisht’hn, accounts of whom will be found in the fourth chapter of this volume. 
Each of these sages, it is supposed, wrote a separate volume under the different fitles of 
law. The modem smritees give quotations from these ancient writers in confirma- 
tion of the opinions maintained by their authors ; but if we except Mfinoo, it does not 
appear that the entire work of any one of the sages has survived the ravages of tima the 
sentences of Yagnhvalkyo, found in the comments of Mitakshiira, IJpararkii, and Viira- 
mitrod&yh, cannot be the whole of the work of Yagnovnlkyo. 

I# 

SECTION XXXIII. 

Liat of the Law Books still extant. 

Ancient works. — Mfinoo, the work translated by Sir W. Jones. — comment on 
ditto, by Koollookfi-bh&tta.^Another by Mfidha-titliee. — Mnnoo-sfinghita, an abridg- 
Mfinoo. — Extracts, or, the works of Ctree, Vishnoo, Haifieto, Yag^fivulkyfi, 
Ooshfina, Apfistfimbfi, SfimvfirttO, Boodhfi,ynhfispatee, Vyasfi, Shonkha, likhitfi, Dnk- 
shfi, Goutfimfi, and Vfishisht’hfi. — Yagnnvolkyfi-sfinghita, explanation of the sentences of 
Yagnfivfilkyfi. — Deepo-kfilika, a comment on the work of Yagnfivfilkyn, by Shooln- 
panee. — ^Another by Opfirarkfi. Mitakshfira, another comment on the same work. — Mi- 
tak8hfira-t58ka.^bodhine5, a comment on the Mitakshfira.— Another, by Balfim-lihuttfi. 

• Fromimree,t«retiMm5er. f Thli Uilie oploioDorthebrsah&ss, bats re«|^ee(ed friesd Myi, 

belieto all the ancient imriteei are in tbe College library: Mine of tbesi are comprised la a few pagM, bnt I 
Ittve BO doubt of their being all extant.** 


E e e 
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Workt on the dutin ^ Ai^i.*--Riyo-<fiittrma-koustoobhfi.---Riy6-vyuviihirii**«iDngr5- 
hn. — VydvdhariMnadhuvu. — V yovaharn-fJiMitiinftnee. — ^VjrMhtiMUitnkA. — VyttvMui- 
yttvtthara-BidyuokhiS. 

Wcrkt on ike of Inhentwece * — ^ModteA-parijato, one of the andent nmiteei^ — 

Dayo-bhagd. — comment on ditto. — Odier comments on ditto by MohishwOrn, SbrS- 
Nat’hfi, Uchyoo^, Ri&ghoo-nond&nS, and ShrsE-Krishna-tnrkalankara^ — Dayh^nhasyu. 
— ^Vivada-cbintamonee. — Vivado-rhtnakfiHk. — Vivadanailvo-sdtoo. — Daya-nimdy 5, by 
Shi'S-koHL — ^DottOkil-dhipQnft, cm adopted children. — Dttttu-mSmangsa, on ditto. — ^Vi- 
vado-tandovn, by Kttmolakttrd. — Shtwo-vicharh. — Sntw6-rfihu8yft. — ^Vivado-chundrika, by 
Unhnt&-nun&. — ^Vivado-bhngamnvii.— Dayo-^twh. — A comment on ditto by KashSS- 
ramh-vachospotee. — NimSyfi-sindhoo. — ‘Nirnlijamritfi. — VivadA-chfindrn. — Vivadamd- 
vu-sara. — ^M{Ml8nh-r6lM-prhde8p&. — DayS-aongroho, by ShTS-Krishno-turkahinkara. — 
A comment on the Dayfl-viv^kfl, by ditto. 

Works relative to the Canon hams. — ^Acharn-dinndrika. — Anhik8-tQtw8, on the daily 
dutieB of Hindoos. — ^Anhikacharo-tatwiii.*— Achara-8ara>Bnhik5-vidhee, on different du- 
ties. — ^Achasri-chhndrika. — Acharii-pri!idS!p6. — Sodacharu-siingrnha. — ^Achar&idoo-sh^- 
khfirfi. — ^Acharadttrshn. — Sfidacharti^hTiidroduyri.-.Acharfi-moyookhri.-.Tit’hee-knla, on 
the duties to be performed on lunar days, by Bhnv8-d6vfi. — Priiyog8>sODgruhrT, an abridg> 
meut. — Chnndog8-bhasfay8. — A comment on do. by Goonu-Vishnoo-bhnttS. — ^Cdbhootti- 
d&rpnnn, by Madhnvn. — Ghnga-vakya-vnlee, on bathing in the Ganges, gifts, &c. — 
Sumbutshro-koumoodM, on all the ceremonies of the year. — Dhttnnfi-songriihK, a M'ork 
on various ceremonies, by Pdramhhng88-pnrivrajnka. — Shantee-mhySokhh, on the means 
of averting evil. — Vasoo-ddvQ-paddhu tee, of setting up and worshipping the images of 
Vishnoo. — ^Mfil&nasfi-tatwa,on the mnlii months,tand the ceremonies belonging to these 
months . — \ comment on ditto. — ^Another by Ramo-mohonlUvachnsputee. — Titliec« 
thtwtt, on lunar days and their peculiar cereilonies . — A comment on ditto, by Kash!?* 
ramh-vidya-vachiisphtee. — EkarddshSi-totwa, on the ceremonies to be performed on the 
eleventh of the waxing and waning of the moon. — ^A comment on ditto. — Another, by 

• This word ihosM be soiudcd MMsewhat like vdviliarh, (bosgh the exact sossd casaot be giveo with the 
Romaa Alphabet. 

f latercalary ssoaths* laleaded by the Blodoos to briag thf Ir reckonles by solar and lanar time to ae agree- 
aMBt Their caleadar rcqalres one every yean. 
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Moh«nft-|pswtuiiS.---Aiiother, hy K t i W i Bmg-vidyt^vmdhfapS^ oft 

jounte «Bd ptlgnMlifes. — SiittiUlip8oi, on bsthing cflraiiioiue8.--^SdngkSipd«koiim^ 
dCB, Oft the mnnwiciation of difFemit ceremonies. — Nrisin^iiHnTiMdn, on the incaniatkHi 
of VtAnoft, MMion, l»lf-4BSR:^Krity^ on llvedatiiBrof Hindoos^Nrismgtt^ 

on sacrifices! — SIuvfi-p5(yE^s5ngifih&, an abridgment, on die worriiip of Shirik.-- 
NSStee-mfi^rSindiu/on the duties of the Hindoos. — ^Prfltiriitlu-mflyfiflKhh, arimilarftroi^ 
— ^Vostoo-shastrfi, on the c efe mo nies connected wifii bnih&ig a ftmily residence.— ^fila> 
shfijraramotsfirgn, on the conaecration of pools and gardens to public use. — ^KalS-nir- 
nayil-despika, on times of worship. — Sfimfiyfi-priidSepfi, a similar work. — Poorooslifi- 
m^dhll-paddhfitee, on human sacrifices. — Koondodyotfi, on altars for sacrifices. — com- 
ment on dittos — Dhfirmo-pifidtf pfi, on various ceremonies* — ^Proghnthkfi, ditto. — ^Dhfir- 
mh-pravritee, ditto. — ^Porishisht’hn-prDkashfi, ditto* — Sliivii-prntisht’ha, on setting up 
an image of the lingo.— Vishnoo-prntisht’ha-vidhee, ditto of Vishnoo. — Kritya^ifitna- 
vfilw, on ceremcmies. — Krityn-kolpn-tnroo.— Snanu-sootrn, sentences on ablutions. — 
Dhtirmo-sungrhhn, an abridgment, on various duties. — Bramho-yagnu-thrpfina-vidhee, 
on sacrifices. — ^Vidhanfl-mala, on various laws. — Dhormo-viv^kh, on the duties of the 
Hindoos. — Voishntivfi, on the worship of Vishnoo* — Shantee-sartt, on the influence of evil 
stars. — Shiva-vakya-valSe, on duties commanded by Shivii. — ^Vfirshodyotfi, on all the ce- 
remonies of the year. — ^Dinodyoto, on daily ceremonies. — Pobja-rutnakfiru, on forms of 
worship. — ^Lingarchduii'chfindrika, on the worship of the lingfl. — Shanteerkumolakfira. — 
Chhndoganhikfl, on the duties of the 8amu-v6di!i brambiins, by BhdvQ-d^vfi. — Chundogfi- 
pSddhutee, by the same writer. — Divodasn-nibundfi, a work by Divodasu. — ^Ram&-pra- 
kasho, on the festivals of Ramfi. — Dhhrmfi-deepika, on diiferent ceremonies. — ^Pud- 
^fitee, by Bhavfi-d6vd, a similar work. — ^Prfiyogo-dorpunu, another similar woik. — Ktlr- 
mopa(HshinS5, another work on ceremonies. — Krityn-raja, ditto. — Kshuyll-sfinksh^po, 
by Ghndshfi-bhflttd. — ^Vyrikstliamavn, by 4lk^^il-bhatta. — Another work under the 
same name by Rnghoo-natliu-sarvabhomnn.— Smritee-snngrohu, by Ramu-bhndrii- 
nyayalttnkara. — ^Vyavflst’ha-sara-simgruhfi, by Ramii-Govindii. — ^Another work with 
the same tide, by Siddhantu-vageeshn. — Bhaktee-sondorbh^ on devotion. — Dooig^a- 
bbnktee-turangmSS, on faith in Doorga. — Snmdyalokfi, by Pitdmil-nabhfi*— Shofidrfi- 
phddhotee-nirSopilnA, the way of the riioSdrui.— Shantee-rotnl^ by Kfimttlakflrfi*— Ti- 
Vhee-ftimoyfl. 
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Omtke to the manes ^ ancestors * — Shnddbtt-viv4kD,by Vachofpote^-ini^ — 

A cf4nBiQntoaditt»by Shrg-ljjtthiw-tfafaJank by AiA«iyill-ch53ratii«m 

--$bta4^b4un|xaoQM.--TSlirad^ — SbryWWtagftrti. — ShnibM-totwII. 

coq MMn t on ditto, entitled BhAVait%MSI|MkA.-^AQot^ by K^ihR nuatt-vidya- 
VAch&spdtee. — Another cp mia eot mi dQii--*<ShfAddhD«iiiftyooidiA— -Shnddhu-sibqirahfi.-^-- 
Skrad^a4dioDcla^ by H^madree* — SbiididUin-|^fr*^ — Sl^eddh4|idoo-8h4kharb.-— 

pnddhfitee. — rishottSrgill, on the offoring of a buil.—Ootsuigh-inoySokhD, on the conte- 
cration of offerings; — ^Krityfi-priUuuhn. 

fforks on Atonements , — PrByikhchi tt A.siv4k8. — ^Prayfishchitto-tfitwu. — ^A comment 
on ditto. — ^Another, fay Govindanondn^ — Another, by KashSS-ramb-vidya-vachfispfttee. — 
PniyB8hchitt>'i.pradffpn. — ^Prayoahchitta-mayookho. — Prayhahchitt^doo-sh^kh&iil. 

On P unjications, — Shooddhee-kumttaknrn.— Ushouchn-smriteeHdiftndrika.— -Shood- 
dhee-iutoakfiru, fay Chande8hwora.—Shooddhee-tfttwh.— A comment on dittc.—Shood- 
dliee-viv^ku. — Shooddhee-^nnyo^Q. 

On the Ten initiatory Ceremonies , — S8i^8kaih~gan6-p3tee.-~>-Scuigduurh-koiiBtoobhh. 
— Sonsgakaru-ldiaskhra . — S oi?ggkaro~knmfllaknra. — Siingskar nkola. — Songskarn-t&twn. 
— S&igskard-mdyookha. 

On Vows. — Vrdtfi-sara.^ — Vriitarkd. — ^Vrotd-raja. — ^VrntD-koumoociei. 

On Pmtashments. — ^Dundn-via^. 

On Oaths , — Pivyh-tdtwd. 

On Gifts, — Dand-koumoodee.-^Dan&.mdyobkhD. — Denfi-kriya^oumoodee, by Go- 

vhidandndfi. — Dand-klUph-turoo. — Danh-rntnakurd. — Dand-sagtirD, by BoUals^nd. 

Dand-kumdlakurd. — ^Mttha-danfi-pdddhQtee, on iplendid gifts. — Dantt-chnndriita. 

Shoroshd^nn-vidhee, on the sixteen gifts.^'Dfisha-kdrmili-puddhutec, a simihr work.— 
I>ind-h9era-valei. ^ 

On Ajocestry . — Gotrd-priiv&rd-mQnjdieS. — Gotrd-pr&vnrd><ldrpnnd. 

Qa Holy Places, — PSrdshoo-mind-prdkashd. — ^Trist’hdlee-s^too, on the lioly places,, 
KashM, Gdya, and Prfiyagd. — Teprt1i&-chintamftnee. — ^Teert'hd-|»rdyogd<dSpika. — 
Gdya*s6too, cm the holy place Gdya* 

On Marriages, — Oodya^tdtvh. — Oodvafa(fa.rivdk6. 

0» Transmigrattons.-^y rihdt>knrmd-vipakd>8aid«8dngrdhB, on the finiits of the ectioBg 
of former births. — Kurmd-vipakn-sard. 
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Wwkton MfioiM Smritee-corfi, by HjSree^t1ia.«^Aiiother work under tbe 

aaiM mnae. — SoMritoeoiiingrakd, e coinpilatton.--^A modem woik of the same kind 
der thia aame^^ — Snuritee^ondrikaf an eiplanation of different lawa.— Haro-lftta-tSka, 
a conuMBt on the Hwb^bta. — J6tk-ni611u-vilaah.-~DwoH6Hiimtt3rk- — modem work 
under thia name, by ChfiiHlra**^ikhhrh-vacha8putee«^A comment on ditto, entitled Ea* 
dOmburS. — VoijSyknteS, a comment. — Siddhantft-piySbshb. — NiMndhtt-attrvdawo*'*- 
Narodo-amiitee, a work attributed to the sage Narkdfi. — Tfitwamritb. — ^Pttrashfiro-amri- 
tee^Vrihot-paraahhree, a aimilar though a larger work.-*PbraaUlr&-8mritee-Tyakhya, 
a comment on the work of Phraahbra. — JiiyiiHimghll^LBlpaHlroomfi, a work by Joyb- 
aing^. — Udwoitn-raniaya, on spirit and the anhnal soul. — ^Totwu-dSpika. — Dut&- 
karodyota.~Siddhaiito-pSeyooBhn, on the decision of doubts. — D4villo«8mritee, a woik 
by -VriddhQ>Shatat5pfi. — Rfitnadee-pfirSeksha, on die method of examining 

precious atones. — Smritee-manjiirSS. — Janiikyanandfi-bodha. — y rihfit-shfinkh&-8mntee. 
— SftrvvQ-dilrshlinb-snngrfihii, an abridgment of all the dnrshhnfis. — Narbdil-siingbita. — 
DhormiiKsootriSi. — Kashyhpu. — ^M&haniuvh. — Mhharauvabhidhanu. — Smritee-chintama- 
nee, by Ganga-dh&rh. — Goutttmh-sddtrh-tSka. — Shkiilii-mhth-sungriihD, an abridgment 
of various opinions. — Dwoltfi-purishishtfi-teeka. — Smritee'pnribhasha, by Vordhumanu. 
— Smritee-rAtnakoru, by Vddachaiyu. — Grihit’hS-rajn, by Rdghoo-nat’hd-san'fibhoumd. 
— j]fchyootrM;hakravurtteo. — Smritee-koustoobho. 

Thus numerous are the law books of the Hindoos ; there are also many others, not 
now to be procured, though their names are familiar to the Hindoo learned men. In 
the English courts of justice in the province of Bengal, the works most frequently re- 
ferred to, are the Dayu-bhagu, and Dayu-tutwh. In criminal causes the Hindoo law 
books are not consulted. ^ 

I shall now endeavour to lay before the reader, the method of administering justice 
under the Hindoo kings, and the nature of the Hindoo civil and criminal laws : 

The shastru does not appear to direct its instracdoDS to subordinate judges, but to die 
king as the chief magistrate, and through him to all appointed by him to administer jus- 
tice. Many of the lessons it addresses to him are highly proper : he is indeed made ab- 
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solute, tnd tfae U«€s aid properties of tU hk suljects are left to hk arbitrary will ; he k 
pronouDoed to be, indeed, an kcamate deity, and even ideaa derogatory to hk honour 
are direeted to be pnniihed widi death. He k, however, directed to be generous to hk 
sulgecta respecting their taxes; kind of speeidi; yet inexorable as death in the punkhment 
of offences. He k taught to rke before day, to perform hk ablutions, and worship the 
gods; to present due obeisance to the gods and bramhiina; and then to ascend the throne, 
to judge hk people according to the shastru ; to keep in sulyectioii lust, anger, avarice, 
folly, drunk enn ess and pride ; to keep himself from being seduced by die love of gaming 
and of the chase ; to restrain hk love of dancing, singing, and playing on musical instru- 
ments; to refrain from sleep during the day; from wine; from molesdog men of worth; 
from putting men to death by artful means; from taking private property; from holding 
any one guilty wiiiiout the commission of a crime. In war, be is forbidden to slay a 
suppliant, a spectator, a person asleep or naked, or any one fearful. To insure suc- 
cess in war, he k directed to by die effect of bribes, to employ spies, and to endeavour 
to divide the kingdom of hk adversaiy. Whatever country he conquers, he k to pre- 
sent offering^ to its gods ; and effects and money to the bramhhns. He is to be dktin- 
gttkhed by an umbrella made of the feathers of the peacock ; to unite to himself seven 
or ei^t wue counsellors; to employ a sober and virtuous secretaiy', and men of good 
principles as messengers. He u to prevent crimes ; to Ikten to complaints; to forbear 
to touch sacred property ; to consult with hk counsellors in a secret place, as in a forest, 
but not where there are parrots or other talkative birds. 

The law supposes that the king himself will be the judge : it allow's him, however, 
to appoint bramhuns (on no account sboodros) to represent him on the bench, and to 
give diem several wise men as counsellors. In civil causes, counsel is allowed, but 
not in criminal ones. The law also lays domi the qualification of witnesses, and the 
mode of receiving evidence. The plaintiff and the defendant are to choose witnesses of 
thrir own cast, if possible. Persons guil^ of enormous crimes, slaves, old men beyond 
ei^ty, and minors, are not allowed to be witnesses. The forms of oaths are as fbl- 
lowt :-«4i bramhihi must swear by the truth ; a kshiitriyu by the animal on which he ndes 
or by hk arms; the vokhyh, by hk cattle, by grain, or by a piece of gold ; the shoodrii, 
by the gods, or, by laying hold of the feet of hk father and mother, or by sacred gifts, or 
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by aU sacred ceremonies, or, by placing Ins hands on the head of his wife, or child, or 
friend.* The severest threatenings against peijury are ^vered by the judge at the 
time of receiving evidence : as an'example of the extravagance of some of these promises 
and threatenings in reference to true and false testimony, the following specimens are ex^ 
tracted : The merit of a true deposition is greater than the merit of a thousand mcrifroes 
of the horse. ' In an afiair concerning a horse, if any person gives fiOse evidence, his 
guilt is as great as that of a hundred murders, in an affair concerning a man, if any per- 
son gives frdse evidence, the guilt of a thousand murders is incurred. In an action con- 
cerning gold, false evidence involves the guilt incurred by the murder of all the men who 
have ever been or shall be bom in the worid. False evidence relative to land, incurs 
the guilt of the murder of all the living creatures in the world, and a person thus peijured 
is liable to the punishment due to such guilt. 

0 

The smritees contain eighteen principal titles of law; — 1. on debt, or loans for con- 
sumption ; — 2. deposits, and loans for use; — 3. sale without ownership ;— 4. concerns 
among partners ; — 5 . subtraction of what has been given; — 6. non-payment of wages or 
hire ; — 7. non-performance of agreements; — 8. recision of sale and purchase;— Q. dis- 
putes between master and servant; — 10. contests on boundaries; — 11, 12. assault and 
slander; — 13. larceny; — 14. robbeiy and other violence; — 13. adulteij; — 16. alterca- 
tion between man and wife, and their several duties; — 17* the law of inheritance ;— 18. 
gaming with dice and with living creatures. ** These eighteen titles of law are settled as 
the ground-work of all judicial procedure in this w'orld.’* 

The laws relative to the inheritance, the division, the enjoyment, and recovery of pro- 
perty, are very numerous, and extend to the minutest circumstances, and many of diem, 
though with sad exceptions, are truly wise and good. Property, whether in lands or 
moveables, is to be equally divided amemgst die sons, who are made responsible for the 
maintenance of the sisters, and for the expenses of their marriages, as well as for the sup- 
port of their widowed mother, or sister, and the expensive ceremonies which succeed the 

* A cnrrfipondent aayi, ‘ The UBtence U *• The JndfiC thell edjore (be bruBhftn by bit tnith i (be tubitriy t, 
by bil vehicle and anne ( (he voiib> S. by hii Impleoienla ef bnibandry, eaUle, or merchandise i and (be ibSS" 
dr6 by (I think) every coiae.”’ Oathi are only to be remrted to where human evidenre cannot bo proenred, 
in which caie ordeal, a« well ni oathu, and other appeal! to God, are to 8(Bod initcad of hnman tcttlnony.* 
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b^a HMiob. An Mkqptad son/if iln Mier leave soiia bom in H^dlock^ ivill ob- 
tm a lUrd ihare ti Ike ea tat e . K a bramhUn ham chMen from wives of three <fif- 
farent caits, the e kiM t ea bom of abrandilllnSknmithavelkehuijestAareof his property. 
If a man withoat wifs or children, hu fhther, mother, youngest or ehlest brother, or 
dwir chiMimi^ keeome his heirs. 

A aaOiaBdagrandsoa are made answerable for a folhei^a debts, but not debts kicuited 
by gaming or drinking spintuons liquors. If a bramhte dies childless, the nuigistimte is 
to achniBiater te his estate, discharge his debts, and throw the overplus of his property 
bHo the water. A creditor may seise the property or person of the debtor, or his wife, 
children, cattle, &c. To a magistrate, a master, or a bramhitn, a person is not to be 
rude in demanding payment. The property of a person expelled from bis cast is direct- 
ed to descend to his son ; the property of a brfimhiicharee to his spiritual guide ; of a 
snnyasS, to his pupil ; and the perscmal property of a woman arising from presents, to 
her daughters. 

Hie adopted son of an eunuch, a person rejected from his cast, a person who beats 
his father, one who does not perform the funeral rites for his ancestors, a sftnyaseg, and 
persons afficted with certain diseases, cannot inherit property, but they are allowed a 
maintenance out of the property to which they are heirs. 

^ Interest ftnm a bramhon is to be ten per cent, j from a kshtttrijil, fifteen ; from a voish- 
yfi, twenty ; and from a shSSdra, fifty ! 

The Hindoo Uw acknowledges eight kinds of marriage : brmnhS, in iHiich a fcn.-r 
gives his daughter, without receiving afee,to some person of superior cast;— <ioica, when, 

nt.bimit.eacrifice,«,ed««^ter U gi«a to the officiating priest as a fee ;-er,A6, in which 

the fether gives hu daughter avrqr, receiving in return two cows ,— praj<^iity&, in which 
die fether says to his daughter and the person to whom his dau|^ter is betrothed, “Go, 
fulfil the duties of religion i«-auor&, in which the fiither, receiving presents, bestows hii 
d«»ghter;_««mffiiirra,.™rriage in which the pwties privately agree to treat each other 

»s man and wife in which the bridegroom overcomes his rivals in smgle com- 

bat, and mames the daughter i—poithaclUt, in which the daughter is drown from her fa- 
tiler’s house by stealth. 
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The iBWi reepectiiig bojing, teUmg, end partnership, appear, npoo the whole, to be 
founded on just principles. If a man purchases any thing of a person of 

bad diaracter, at a rate inferior to the real value, he is to bepnnished as a diief. 

Under the head of gifts are several strange laws; a man may give away his wife, with 
her own consent ; and if a son be willing, a father may sell or give him away ; a mother 
may do the same, with the father’s consent. Whatever has been once given, cannot be 
taken back : it is dfittu, (given). If a man, from a violent impulse of lust, give any thing 
to another, it is accounted illegal. No reward, even though it should have been pro- 
mised, need be given for apprehending a thief or a murderer. 

The Hindoos have fifteen kinds of slaves, viz. those who have become such by being 
bom from intercourse between a fi^^man and a slave, by purchase, by chance, by de- 
scent, by receiving support during a famine, by the chance of war, by their own desire, 
by apostasy front foe profession of a s&nyaseo, by their own gift for a time, by a voluntary 
sale of themselves, those who have sold themselves for a subsistence, or to possess a slave 
girl, and those given as a pledge, or in payment of a debt. — Slaves may be enfranchised by 
the beneficence of a master; by the merit of having saved his life, or by bearing him a 
child. The following is foe form of emancipation : foe master breaks a pitcher contain- 
ing water, rice, flowers, &c. over the head of foe slave, so that these things fall on his 
body, when he pronounces foe words, ** 1 have made thee free.” A woman manying 
a slave, becomes herself a slave. A bramhiin can never be made a slave. 

The owner of a bramhiinee bull is not answerable for such a bull after he is let loose. 
—A man of superior cast who falsely accuses one of interior cast of atrocious c imes, 
is fined six pounds and ten pence, but if the offender be of inferior cast, he is to have 
his tongue cut out, aud a hot iron teu fingers broad thrust into his mouth. 

If a man speak reproachfully of a magistrate, foe latter is to cut out his tongue, and 
banish him. A refusal to sulinit to the laws, is to be punished by similar severities. 
A bramhln, whatever his crime may be, is not to be put to death. If a man call a rob- 
ber, or an outcast, by those names, he is to be fined in half the mulct of a robber or an 
outcast. 
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The laws which relate to assault are maet shockingly partial and unjust. The sen- 
tiiiMD^ ** All men are equal in the eye of the law/* has no place in the Hindoo code ; 
die father casta, hoth as h respects fines and corporal punishments, are always fiivoured, 
while the punishment of the lower casts is Inurbarous and cruel : the law, in all cases of 
assault,' always recognises the rank of the parties, punishing the bramhun in the slightest 
manner fot lhit greatest injustioe, and die dioodru moat heavily for the slightest offeuce 
against the bramhhn: the following eiamples maysufiice for proof: " If a man deprive 
another of life, he diall sufier death ; but if a bramhun do this, he diall be fined.** Tor 
striking a biamhfin, the shdSdrh's hand is to be cut off; for sitting on his mat, his pos- 
tenors ; for speaking* against him, his tongue is to be cut out ; for spitting upon him, his 
lips are to be cut off ; for seizing him by the head, both his hands are to be cut off. A 
man of superior cast may chastise one of inferior cast with impunity if he offend him. 
A person is allowed to put to death (mihout examination ) the person who shall set fire 
to his house, or attempt to poison him, or plunder him of all that he has, or take away 
his wife. 

% 

For killing a goat, a horse, or a camel, one hand and one foot of the offender are di- 
rected to be cut off. Fines are to be levied for cutting off the testicles of a male ani- 
mal ; and for killing an insect, a fish, a tyger, a bear, a serpent, a cat, a dog, a weasel, or 
a boar. For killing an insect, the offender is to be fined something more than a ferthing. 

Persons selling by false weights, or using deceit in traffic, are to be fined. If a per- 
son manifest a propensity to such thefts, his car, nose, or hand must be cut off. A man 
frequently using felse weights, must lose all he possesses. An unskilful man daring to 
practise medieme is to be fined. Fabe astrologers must be fined, and coiners must have 
the hand, the nose, and the teeth broken. The house-breaker must have both his hands 
cut off, and be impaled ; the highway robber is directed to be strangled ; he who plun- 
ders a province, is to be impaled; the stealer of a man of superior cast, to be roasted 
alive ; of a woman of middling cast,, to have both bis hands and feet cut off, and to be 
cast upon a highway where four roads meet ; of a man of inferior cast, to be fined twelve 
pounds, one shilling, and eight pence. The stealer of an elephant or a horse in time 
of war, to be put to death ; if in time of peace, a hand and foot to be cut off; but if the 
elephant or horse be cxceUent in aU respects, the hand, foot, and posteriors of the thief 
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Rre to be cut off^ and he is to be deprived of life. For stealing agoat or a dieep, ahand; 
and for stealing a weasel or a cat, half of the foot is to be cut off. For stealing a-const 
derable quantity of grain, a man must be put to death. A thief cau^t in the act of 
breaking any thing closed up, for the first offence, is to have a finger cut off ; for the se- 
cond, his hand and foot; for the third, he is to be put to death. For stealhig flowers, 
fruits, wood, or'grass, belonging to a bramhun, the hand is to be cutoff. Thefts commit- 
ted by bramhons are directed to be punished by perpetual imprisonment, or by putting 
out the eyes, or by shaving the head, or by slavery for life. A bramhfin, on committing a 
robbery worthy of death, if he has been accustomed to offer a bumt-sacrifice daily, is to 
have his head shaved, which is equivalent to . loss of cast. If a man break a large bridge, 
he must suffer death. For setting fire to a plantation, or a granary, a man must be burnt 
alive.* 

A fine to the amount of seven shillings and six-pence only is directed to be levied on 
the person who shall violate the chastity of a nurse who has brought him up, or that of 
a woman who has come to him in distress. Adultery with a prosUtute, without leave 
of the magistrate, is directed to be punished by fine. The hire of prostituteB is regulat- 
ed with so much caution and minute attention, as to excite in the mind doubts whefiier 
the Hindoo sages considered prostitution a crime or not. They however make three gra- 
dations in the progress towards adultery with a married woman, according to the fiimi- 
liarity of the parties : for those acts of levity more unbecoming than criminal, the offend- 
er is fined one shilling and seven-pence; for sending presents, the fine is six pounds; for 
gross familiarities, twelve pounds ; but for the actual perpetration of the crime, the of- 
fender, if a shoodrn, must be deprived of virility, and then be burnt alive ; if a bramhfin, 
he must be fined twelve pounds. Tliese punishments are modified by the circumstances 
of the case, as, the consent or refusal, and the rank, of the woman. In some cases, the 
offender is compelled to marry the woman. — A bramhhn, a kshiitriyfi, or a voishyu, for 
an unnatural crime witli a cow, is to be fined twelve pounds. A shoodra guilty of the 
same crime, must be put to death. An unnatural crime with any beast not a cow, sub- 
jects the person to a fine of twelve pounds. 

* Thne were ih^ horrid puniihBenli formerly ififlicied by thb people, wfco have beea extolled as the most 
beoevoleul beings on eai'ih. 
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The Hindoo law regulatei gamiog aa well as prostitutioD : half the profit of a game 
belong to the magistrate, in whose preseaoeior in that of one of his officers, peisoiis are 
commanded to play. 

A man who shall have caused a bramhffii to eat dnng or drink urine, is to be fined 
twelve pounds; for causing him to diink wine, to be put to death. Banishment from 
the kiugdpm is the punishment of a branihhn for eatinggiurlie or onions. For reading the 
vMo, u-shoodrft is to have boiling oil poured into his throat ; for hearing it, into his ears; 
for committing it to memoiy, to be put to death. For wearing the bramhkucal thread, 
the fine is two pounds five shillings. For constantly offering bumUsacrifices, or mo- 
lesting a bramhun, he is to be deprived of life. 

For performing a sacrifice to procure the death of another, a man must be fined five shil- 
lings and six-pence. For casting briars into a road, for mixing poison with food, for 
marrying a girl who is firee to a slave, a man’s limb is to be cut off. Fpr interrupting a 
magistrate at play, the offender must be put to death. For administering poison, or set* 
ting fire to a house, or murdering a man, a woman is to be drowned, if not with child. 
For murdering her sacred teacner, her husband, or child, a woman must have her ears, 
nose, hands, and lips cut off, and must then be devoured by dogs. 

The laws respecting women are peculiarly barbarous. A bad wife is to be made the 
slave or cook to some idol. A woman is not allowed by the law to go out of the house 
without the consent of her husband ; nor to talk with a stranger ; nor to laugh without 
the veil over her face ; nor to swaUow any thing, except medicine, till she shall have 
served others, nor to go to the house of a stranger, nor to stand at the door, nor to look 
out at the window. She may give her body to be burnt with the corpse of her hus- 
band; in which case, she is promised happiness in paradise during 35,000,000 of years. 

Preservation of the kingdom from thieves, or vigilance in punishing thieves, secures 
paradise to the magistrate. 
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SECTION xx\iy. 

The Aetronomkal ahastiilu. 

It will be seen, that in this department of science the Hmdoos were as capable of com- 
prehending die wonders of the bearens as any of die nations of antiquity. Their anci- 
ent astronomical works, though wxed with the most extrairagant fancies, will long remain 
splendid monuments of the highest pow ers of intellect. The reader will find an epi- 
tome of the Sooryh-Siddhanth, by Bhaskftracbaryii, in the following pages, and for a more 
perfect idea of the powers of mind by which this work was produced, the author would 
refer his ^readers to a learned essay in the second volume of die Asiatic Researches, by 
S. Davis, Esq. The most ancient of the Hindoo astronomical works are referred by 
the Hindoos themselves to the sfitwuyoogn. Most of tlie works mentioned below, how- 
ever, were written only two or three hundred years ago, and others are not more dian 
fifty or sixty years old. 


SECTION XXXV. 

Astronomical Works still extant. 

Sobiyii-siddhandi, and Siddhantu-shirdmunee, by Bhaskuracharyu. — A comment on 
the former work, endtled Goorart’hii-prfikashika, by Rnngfi-Nat'htt. — Others by Nree- 
singhu-g^nfikii, and by Bhoodhurn. — Lerlavut^, by Bhaskftrachaiyn. — Comments on 
ditto, by Gungadhftrri, Rhngd-Nat’hfi, Sdoryfi-dasti, and Gfin 6 shil. — VerjCt-Giinita, ano- 
tlier work by Bhasknracharyh, on algebra, mensuration, &c. — Grfihfi-spfisbtri, on the 
planets. — Shooddbee-deepika, by Govindannndn. — Grthh-chaih, on the motions of the 
plarcts. — BhoovfinodeepfikiS, by Pndmii-nabhji. — comment on the Vrihhdjatukn, 
by Bhuttotpfliu. — Sworoduyn, with a comment on ditto, and another by Nurn-Horce. 
— Sworodnyu-yantro. — Shantiku-thtwamridi, by Narayimii-shhnna. — Moohourth-knlpu- 
droomn, with a comment. — JatukUdrpfinn, on fortunate and unfortunate births. — Sarr.- 
monjaiCE, by Vunumalee-mishra. — ^Vurahu-sfinghita, by Vfirahii. — Jat- kn, by NoTIftkfin- 
t'ha. — Diufi-smigrnhu. — Pifitydntfirfi-d fishaphfil n . — Soni a-siddhantfi. — J } oti 1 1 tii uuyfi.— > 
Jyotish-sarh-sihigrfiha. — Horashht-pdnchashika.-^Shooddhee-rfitnankooru.— Vdshist’hfi- 
suughita. — J atoka-bhdrnnu.—M^ghu-mala. — MDkiirfindodahiirhn&. — ^Rajmarlttndfi.-— 
Tajnku. — Jutakh. — Chimdronmeelunii. — Sourd-bhashyh-veeja-gfinith, by SooryilMlasfi.— 
Siddhaut’hu-sarvvo-bhoumu-vyakhya. — Bbaswiitee. — Gifibh-choritru. — Gruhh-iagbuvfi. 
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~Vishwo.pr«dSip«.--Bi«uiihii^ — Siddhantii^Mnjfirfi. — Moohoortfi-chSon- 

mftnee. — Siddhtnto-tiltwd-vivGcD. — BramhA^iddhantfi-vS^a^nitfi. — Brmnhii-gooptli- 
kritil. — GttnitiUnyi, by K6vdld-Rama-Poiidian5ntt.*-— Orikhtt-yamttlfi — ShrR-piStee- 
r&tno-mala. — Prastarii-chintamonee. — Riliidiltt-RQh&8yi&. — R£kh8-guiiitii-k8hMk-vyDvd> 
hart. — rihttt-sunghita, by Varah&-mihirt.---Siddhanrt-8h68htt, by Kt|]iinlalrtrt.->S58ry&- 
siddhanrt-JurtnartlaS. — ^DoSpika, and a comment by Raghfivachaiyfi. — Sotlurifyo-mook- 
tavolS. — Sftmnrt-sart.- — K£vfila>chSndrika. — Lftghoo-jatnkD.— -Nfirapfltee-jttyttchfirya. 
— Milkfirandfi. — Chumfitkaru-chintam&iee. — Sheagrt-bodhfi.— Grthu-laghfiva.— Shaiec- 
hotra. 

SECTION XXXVI. 

Epitome of the Sooryusiddhaniu, by Bhtukuraclutfyu, a bramhun. 

Time is thus divided : that which is infinitely minute, and the divisions of time : the 
latter is thus described : the period while a person can sound the vowel ee (%) ten times, 
is called pranfi ; six pranus make one pfilh ; sixty pains, one dnndh ; sixty dimdQs, one tit'hee ; 
fifteen tit’hees, one pakshu; tWG pakshfis, one lunar month ; twelve months make one year. 

The nine kinds of months are, bramJiya, or a month of the life or reign of Brtmha, which 
is thus calculated, viz. the amount of the years in the four yoogns constitutes a great yoogft, 
and a thousand great yoogus make one of Brumha’s days ; thirty of such days are included 
in a month of this god ; a doivu, or divine month, is composed of thirty years of mortals ; 
— apitru month, or a month of the pitrees, is made up of thirly months of mortals ; — a 
prajuputyu month ; — a sourii or solar month ; — a savunu month is made up of thirty 
days at any time \ — a citandru, or lunar month ; — a n&kshutru month occupies the period 
of the moon’s passage through the twenty-seven stellar mansions. Ilie sutyn yoogu 
comprises 1,728,000 years; the tr^tQ 1,S96,000; the dwapnrt 864,000; the kfilee 

832.000. The amount of these four yoogiis form a mnha or great yoogd, viz. 4,320,000 
years. A thousand of these great yoogfis cemstitute a day of Brnmha, called a kftlpd, via. 

4.320.000. 000. A hundred years of BrQmha constitute the period of his life. 

* Gopalb>tirkalftnkart, the ion of thii nathor, ii now (1817) the chief pttndit in (he Berampore prinUog- 
oSce. 
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The seven planets are, Rovee (the sun), Chiindro (the moon), MnngJSlo (Mars), Boodho 
(Mercuor), Vribfifpfltee (Jupiter), Sbookiit (Venue), Shltnee (Setnin). The progress of 
these planets are defined according to eight different degrees of rapidity. 

This work next gives the circumference and diameter of the earth ; describes the lu< 
uar days, the earth’s shadow, the division of the earth into quarters, &c. The circum- 
ference of the earth is 5059 yoJSnus,^ and its diameter one-third of that number. 

An eclipse of the moon is thus accounted for : when the sun and moon remain in the 
seventh sign, the earth is necessarily placed betwh&t them, and tlie earth’s shadow fall* 
on the moon. An eclipse of the sun takes place when the sun and moon are found in 
one sign, at which time the moon’s shadow falls on the sun. The author also describes 
the periods when eclipses will take place, the length of their continuance, the appear- 
ance of these planets during an eclipse, the parte of the planet which will first become 
affected, as well as those from which the shadow will first depart. — ^The times of the ris- 
ing and setting of the planets arc also described, and an account is given of the periods 
when different planets are in conjunction. 

The progress of creation is thus described: Vishnoo first created the waters, and then, 
upon the waters, scattered the seed from which a golden egg sprung, which remained m 
darkness. From this egg burst forth Sfinkurshau^ a form of Vishnoo; who, for the pur- 
poses of creation, formed Brhmha ; from the eyes of which god the sun issued, from his 
mind the moon, vacuum, air, matter, water, and fire ; from these five elements sprung 
MuDgnld, Boodhti, Vrihiispiitee, Shookrn, and Shfinee. Sooryn, in the form of Dwa- 
dushatma, divided himself into twelve parts. From the five primary elements sprung 
the twenty-seven stars (ufikshiitrfts). — ^After this, were created the gods and goddesses. 

The author next gives the dimensions of the firmament, the elevation of the highest 
star, of Shfinee, Vrihosputee, Mongolfi, Sooryo, Shookifi, Boodho, and Chiindril.t 

The earth is round, and floats in the air by its own power without any supporter. 
Lnnka is in the centre of the earth ; and to the Fast of Lnnka, at the extremity of the 
* Eacb yoj&ntt U eight milei. t See p»c< 7* 
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eartii, it Yttmft-kotee ; on its Western extremity is Eomikktt-pattaan ; die antipodes of 
Lanka are the i nh abi t a n ts of Siddhee-poorfi ; and on the Northern extremity of the earth 
is Soom^roo, and on the Soudiem VM-eanfilfi. When the sun arises on LSnka, he sets 
on Siddhee-poortf; at which time, at YihidUkotee, it is mid-day, and at Romfik&-pdtl&uh 
midnight. 

To the north of Lnnka is BharhtS-vftrshd, which contains the mountain Himalttyd, to 
the north of which is Hemukoot^i. To die nordi of Siddhee-poorh is Kooroo-vurshft, 
and the moimtain Shringfivanfi. To die north of Vumn-kotee is Bhhdrashwu-vursh6, 
end mount Maljmvanu. To the north of Roiiiftkh lies K^toomalj-vfirshft, and the moun- 
tain GdudhU-madonu. On Soom^roo reside the gods. 

To the South of LTinka is the sea, which separates the territories of the gods and gi- 
ants ; and, in a continued southerly direction, are the followntjli; seas and islands : first 
the salt sea; then Shaku-dweeph, and the sea of milk; Shalmnlee-dwSSp^', and the sea of 
curds ; Kooshu-dweeph, and the sea of clarified butter; KrounchiVdwecph,*and the sea 
of sugar-cane juice ; Goniet'iikh-dweepu, and the sea of spirituous liquors ; PoashkKrfi- 
dwospo, and the sea of fresh water; and still fiirdier southwards Vdru-vanfilii. In the 
bowels of the earth are the seven patahis, the abodes of the hydras. 

Bhaskfiracharyfi next accounts for the equal division of day and night ; and explains 
die progress of the sun through the zodiac. 

The author begs leave to add in this place a disjointed extract or two from Mr. Davis’s 
Bssay on the Astronomical Computations of tlie Hiuioos,” iuserted in the second vo- ' 
liune of the Asiatic Researches : 

^ I suppose it sufficiently well known, that the Hindoo division of tlie ecliptic uito 
signs, d^rees, &c. is the same as ours ; that their aslrouoinical year is sydereal, or con- 
taining that space of time in which the sun, departing iroiii a stai‘, returns to the same ; 
that it commences on the instsntof his entering the sign Aries, or rather die Hindoo con- 
stellation M^shA ; that each astronomical mouih contains as many even da^s aud fracti- 
onal parts as he stays in each sign ; aud that the civil differs from the astronomical ao 
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count of time only m rejecting thoie Inctiont, end beginning the year and month#t aun- 
fiae, hutead of die intennediate initant of the artificial day or night. Hence aiisea the 
unequal portion of time asaigned.to each month dependent on the aituation of the sun’s 
apsis, and the distance of the nemal equinoctial colure firom the beguming of M6shh in 
the Hindoo sphere ; and by these means they avoid those errors which Europeans, firom 
a different method of adjusting their calendar by intercalary days, have been subject to.” 

** It has been common with astronomers to fix on some epoch, fi*om which, as from a 
radix, to compute the planetary motions ; and the ancient Hindoos chose that point of 
time counted back when, according to their motions as they had determined them, they 
must have been in conjunction in the beginning of Mfishfi, or Aries ; and coeval with 
which circumstance they supposed the creation. This, as it concerned the planets ou« 
ly, would have produced a moderate term of years compared with the enormous anti- 
quity, that will be herUafter stated ; but, having discovered a slow motion of the nodes 
and apsides also, and taking ii into the computation, they found it would require a length 
of time corresponding vtith 1,9<S5, 884,890 years now expired, when they were so situa- 
ted, and 13,364,1 15,1 10 years more, before they would return to the same situation again, 
forming together the grand anomalistic period denominated a kfilpn, and fancifully as- 
signed as the day of Briimha. The kdlpfi they divided into mfinH'fintfirfis, and greater 
and less yoogfis. The use of the mfinwOntarfi is not stated in the Sooiyfi-Siddhantfi ; 
but that of the mfiha, or greater yoogu, is sufficientiy evident, as being an anomalistic 
period of the sun and moon, at the end of which the latter, with her apogee and ascend- 
ing node, is found, together with the sun, in the first of Aries ; the planets also deviat- 
ing from that point only as much as is their latitude and the difference between their 
mean and true anomaly. 

** ’Fhese cycles being so constructed as to contain a certain number of mean solar days, 
and tiie Hindoo system assuming tliat at tiie creation, when the planets began their mo- 
tions, a right line, drawn from the equinoctial point Lanka through the centre of the 
earth, would, if continued, have passed through the centre of the sun and planets to the 
first star in Aries : their mean longitude for any proposed time afterwards miy be com- 
puted by proportion. As the revolutions a planet makes in any cycle are to the num. 

G g g 
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ber of composing it, so are the days fpven to its motion in that time ; and the even 

revolutioos being rejected, the fraction, if any, shows its mean longitude at midnight an* 
der their first of LAnka : for phsMs.east or west of fiiat mMidian a proportional 

allowance is made for the difference of longitade on the earth’s surface, called in Song- 
skrittt the d^shantdrfi. The positions of foe apsides and nodes are computed in the 
same manner ; and the equation of the mean to foe true place, detennined on principles 
which will he hereafter mentioned. 

'' The division of foe mfiha yoogu into the sktwh, tr^ta, dwapdrfi, and khlee ages, does 
not appear from foe SoorytuSiddhanfo to answer any practical astronomical purpose, 
but to have been formed on ideas similar to foe golden, silver, brazen, and iron ages of 
the Greeks. Their oiigin has however been ascribed to the precession of *foe equinox- 
es by those who will of course refer the mimwihiUirfi and knlpn to foe same foundation : 
either way, foe latter will be found anomalistic.” 

" In tlic following table [omitted in this extract] are given foe periodical revolutions of 
foe planets, their nodes and apsides, according to the Sooryu-Siddhantu. The conec- 
tions of Ve^Q at present used, are contained in one column,'*^ and Uic inclination of their 
orbits to Uie ecliptic in another. The obliquity of foe ecliptic is inserted according to 
the same shastni. Its diminution does not appear to ha\c been noticed in any subse- 
quent treatise. In foe tables of Mukurdudn and also in tlie Grdha-laghdvn, the latter 
written only 268 years ago, it is expressly stated at twenty-four degrees. 

** 'Hie motion of foe equinoxes, termed in Songskrita the krautee, and spoken of in foe 
tSeka, or commentary, on the Sooiyu-Siddhanlfi, as the sun’s patn, or node, is not notic- 
ed in the foregoing passage of that book ; and, as the Hindoo astronomers seem to en- 
tertain an idea of the subject different from that of its revolution through the Platonic 
year, I shall farther on give a translation of what is mentioned, both in foe original and 
commeiitaiy, concerning it.” 

• •• TbU 1 miMl, bowewer, at preseal omit, uof a* yet dbeorered the correciiooB of tbli ktod that will 

bring even tba »aa*i place, computed by tbe Sodrylk-SiddlmBlfi, exactly to an agreement wiib the luironomi- 
cal books in prewat me. Of these ifroks, the principal are the Grtthtt-lagbavfi, composed about 268 year, ago, 
the tables of MUftrfiodft med atBenaimaadTurbeot, aadihe BMdhaattt-afibfisyb used at MkdfiSya } tbe last 
wrlUea ia 1,513 Shfiktt, or 138 years 
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** We have now, according to the Hindoo system, the mean motion of the plaueta, their 
nodes and apsides, and the elaps^ time smce they were in conjunction in the first of 
M^shfi, with which, by the rule of proportion, to determine their mean longitude for any 
proposed time of the present year. It is, however, observed in the S5«ryil-Siddhant&, 
that to assume a period so great is unnecessary ; for use, die* computation may be made 
firom the beginning of the tr^ta age, at which instant all the grtlhns, or moveable points in 
the heavens, were again in conjunction in M^sbfi, except the apogees and ascending nodes, 
which must therefore be computed from the crcatiou. The same is true of the begin* 
niug of the present kiilee age ; for the greatest common divisor of the number of dfiys 
composing the mfiha yoogd and the planetary revolutions in that period, is four, which 
quotes 394 , 479,457 days, or 1,080,000 jears ; and tlie treta and dwaparu ages contain 
together just, diat number of years. The present Hindoo astronomers tlierefore find it 
unnecessary to go farther back than the beginning of the knlee yoogn* in determining 
tlic mean longitude of tlie planets themselves ; but for the position of their apsides and 
nodes, the elapsed lime since the creation must be used j or at least in instances, as of 
the sun, when the numbers 387 and 432,000,000 are incommensurable but by unity. I 
have however in the accompanying computation, taken die latter period in both cases. 

For the equation of the mean to tlie true anomaly, in which tlie solution of triangles 
is concerned, and which is next to be considered, the Hindoos make use of a canon of 
sines.” 


« To account for the apparent unequal motions of the planets, which they suppose 
to move in their respective orbits tlirouj^ equal distances in equal times, the Hindoos 
have recourse to eccentric circles, and determine the eccentricity of the orbits of the sun 
and moon with respect to that circle, in which they place the earth as the centre of the 
universe, to be equal to the sines of their greatest anomaUsUc equations.” 


ce. and reqnhite. bolT An inquirer into Hlo- 

,et form., cooched i. en.smailc.1 The JyottahJttBdlt. in geaeral, Uii irne, know 
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** HsTing the tnio longitiida of tbo ona Mid BiooD) and die |dece of the node deter- 
nmied hy the aOthods expleined) it u ee^ to judgO) from the poiition of the letter, 
wheditr et the next eonjonctioii or oppoiitioii there will Jbe a eoier or e liimr eclipse; 
in whkli erne the tit'hee,ord»teof the moon’s ^odicel month, must be computed from 
thence, to detennine the time counted from midnight of her hill or change. Her dis- 
tance in kngitiide from the sun, divided by 720, the minutes contained in a tit’hee, or 
the durtielli part of S60*, the quotient shows the tit’hee she has passed, and the fraction, 
if any, the part performed of the next ; which, if it be the fifteenth, the difference be- 
tween that fraction'and TSOTis the distance she has to go to her opposition, which will 
be in tune proportioned to her actual motion ; and that being determined, her longitude, 
the longitude of the sun, and place of the node, may be known for the instant of full 
moon, or middle of the lunar eclipse. The Hindoo method of computing these par- 
ticulars is so obvious in the accompanying instance, as to require no further description 
here ; and the same may be said with respect to the declination of the sun and the lati- 
tude of the moon. 

** It is evident from what has been explained, that the pandits, learned in the Jyotish 
sbastrn, have truer notions or the form of the earth and the economy of tlie universe 
than are ascribed to the Hindoos in general : and that they must reject the ridiculous 
belief of the common bramhons, that eclipses are occasioned by the intervention of the 
monster Bahoo, with many other particulars equally unscientific and absurd. But, as this 
belief is founded on explicit and positive declarations contained in the v6dfis and pooranus, 
the divine authority of which writings no devout Hindoo can dispute, the astronomers 
have some of them cantiouriy explained such passages in those writings as disagree with 
the principles of their own science : and, where reconciliation was impossible, have apo- 
logized, as well as fhey could, for propositions necessarily established in the practice of 
it, by observing, that certain things, as stated in other shastrus, might have been so for- 
“ merly, and may be so still ; but for astronomical purposes, astronomical rules must 
** be followed.” Others have, with a bolder spirit, attacked and refuted unphilosophi- 
cal'opinions. Bhaskfirtt argues that it is more reasonable to suppose the earth to be 
self-balanced in infinite tpbce, than that it should be supported by a series of animals, 
with nothing assignable for the last of them to rest upon ; and Nftrft-singho, in his com- 
mentary, shows that by Rahoo and K6too, the head and tail of the monster, in 
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they general^ bear, eould only be meant the position of the moon’s nodes and the quan- 
tity of her latitude, on which eclipses do certainly depend ; but he does not therefore 
deny the reahty of Rahoo and Kdtoo : on the contrary, he says, diat their actual exist- 
ence and presence in eclipses ought to be believed, and may be maintained as an article 
ef faith, without any prejudice to astronomy.” 

** The argument of VMh6-acharyfi concerning the monster Rahoo, might here be an- 
nexed, but, as this paper will without it be sufficiently prolix, I shall next proceed to 
show how the astronomical pundits determine the moon’s distance and diameter, and 
other requisites for the prediction of a lunar eclipse. 

" The earth they consider as spherical, and imagine its diameter divided into 1,600 equal 
parts, or yojriiiiSs. An ancient method of finding a circle’s circumference was to mul- 
tiply the diameter by three ; but this being not quite enough, the sages directed that it 
should be multiplied by the square root of ten. This gives for the equatorial circum- 
ference of the earth in round numbers 5,059 yojiinus, as it is determined in the S5Sryu-Sid- 
dhantu. In the table of sines, however, found in the same book, the radius being made 
to consist of 3,438 equal parts or minutes, of vrhich equal parts the quadrant contains 
5,400, implies the knowledge of a much more accurate ratio of the diameter to the cir- 
cumfereoce; for by the fv-st it is as 1. to 3. 1,627, &c. by the last, as 1. to S. 14,186 f 
and it is determined by the most approved labours of the Europeans, as 1. to 3. 14,159, 
&c. In the pooranhs the circumference of the earth is declared to be 500,000,000 yoju- 
nus; and, to account for this amazing difference, the commentator before quoted thought, 
«tfae yojuno stated in the Sooryn-Siddhantii contained each 100,000 of those meant in 

the pooranus ; or perhaps, as some suppose, the earth was really of that size in some 
" former kulpS. Moreover, others say, that from the equator southward, the earth in- 
** creases in bulk ; however, for astronomical purposes, the dimensions given by So8r- 
**‘yii must be assumed.” The equatorial circumference being assigned, the circumfer- 
ence of a circle of longitude in any latitude is determined. As radius 3,438 is to the 
Ihm hftjyh or sinc of the polar distance, equal to the completement of the latitude to 
nmety degrees, so b the equatorial dimension 5,059, to the dimension in yojandi required. 


Of a variety of methods for finding tlie latitude of a place, one b by an observation 
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of the pfiHIbha, or ihtdow, projected a perpendicular gnomon when^the sun is in 
the equator.” 

^*The longitude is dixected to be found by observation of lunar eclipses calculated for 

the first meridian, u hich tlie Sooryo-Siddhantii describes as passing over Lfinka, RoIiIt 

toko, UvfintSS, and Sfinghita-^iarfi. UvontR is said by the commentator to be ''now 

called OojifiyuioS,” or Ougein, a place well known to the English in the Maihatta do> 

minioas. The distance of Benares from this meridian is said to be sixty-four yojfi- 

ntt eastward ; and as 4,565 yojnno, a circle of longitude at Benares, is to sixty dtindfis, 

die natural day, so is sixty-four yojfinns to 0 dhndn, 50 polo, the difference of longitude 

in time; which marks the time after midnight, when, strictly speaking, the astronomical 

day begins at Benares.* A total lunar eclipse was observed ^to happen at Beuares fifty- 

one pnifis later than a calculation gave it for I^iinka, and = sixty-four yojimD, 

BO 

the difference of longitude on the eartli’s surface.” * 

" For die dimensions of die moon’s kukshu (orbit) the rule in the Suiigskrith text is 
more particular than is necessary to be explained to any person, who has informed him- 
self of the methods used by European astronomers to dctei-miue the moon’s horiaoutal 
parallax. In general terms, it is to observe the moon’s ^titude, and Uience, with other 
requisites, to compute die time of her ascension from the sensible kshitijh, or horizon, 
aud her distance fi'om the sun when upon the rational horizon, by which to find the time 
of her passage fi'om the one point to the other ; or, in other words, ' to find the difference 
' in time between the meridian to which the eye referred her at rising, aud die mcridi- 
' an she was actually upon ;’ in which difference of time she will have passed dirough 
a space equal to the earth’s semidiameter or 800 yojuufi : and by proportion, as diat 
time is to her periodical month, so is 800 yojunu to the circumfcreuce of her kuksha, 
524,000 yojunu. The errors arising from refraction, and their taking die moon’s mo- 
tion as along the sine instead of its arc may here be remarked ; but it docs not seem 

• ** Tbit dav (atlrsBoaiical daj) it aeeoaated to be|(iii atmidnii^ht nnder tho rdkha (meridian) of Lflokai 
and at all placet east or woit of (bat meridian, at much tooner or later at It ihrir de'ihanifirB (lonKilnde) re« 
duced to tune, according to the SSSrefi-Siddhanlft, BrRmlitt»8iddhanitt, Vdthwhi’bfi-Siddhaoitt, Bomfi'Sid- 
dhnnib,ParathiHI-BlddluiDta,aodUi 7 lbhfttlft. Aceordincto BrftmhA*,:oopt6 and olliert,l(befiMaf mn* 
rite { aceordioK to the Rom&bb nod olhert, It bcfint at noon { and accordiof to tbe Artb&-Siddbantb, at mq- 
(Conneaton the S55rytt-Slddluuilfi). 
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that they had any idea of the firit,* and ihe latter they perhaps thought too inconsider- 
able to be noticed. European astronomers compute the mean distance of the moon 
about 240,000, 'which is something above a fifteenth part more than the Hindoos found 
it so long ago as the time of Mnyfi, who acquired his knowledge from the author of the 
Sdoiyn-Siddhantn. 


** By tlie Hindoo system, the planets are supposed to move in their respective orbits at 
the same rate ; the dimensions therefore of the moon’s orbit being known, those of the 
other planets are determined, according to their periodical revolutions, by proportion. 
As the sun’s revolutions in a mfiha yoogn 4,320,000 are to the moon’s revolutions in 
the same cycle 5,733,336, so is her orbit 324,000 yojnnft to the sun’s orbit 4,33 1,500 yo- 
junu ; and in the same mann^ for the kakshns, or orbits of the other planets. All true 
distance and magnitude derivable from parallax, is here out of the question ; but the 
Hindoo hypothesis will be found to answer their purpose in determining the duration 
of eclipses. See. 

For the diameters of tlie sun and moon, it is directed to observe the time between 
the appearance of the limb upon the horizon, and the instant of the whole disk being 
risen, when their apparent motion is at a mean rate, or when in three signs of anomaly ; 
then, by proportion, as that time is to a natural day, so are their orbits to their diameters 
respectively j which, of the sun is 6,500 yojnnu ; of the moon, 480 yojunu.” 


“ The diameter of the moon’s disk, of the earth’s shadow, and the place of the node 
h.in( r found, for the instant of opposition or full moon, the remaining part of the ope- 
ration differs ill no respect that I know of from the method of European astroaomers to 
compute a lunar eclipse.” 

« The be^ning, middle, and end of the eclipse, may now be supposed found for foe 
time in Hindoo hoars, when it will happen after midnight ; but, for foe corresponding 

hour of the civil day, which begins at sunrise, it is further necessary to compute foe length 

of foe artificial day and night ; and, for this purpose, must be known foe ayanangshn or 

« But they are not wholly ignorant of optics : they know Ihe angles of incidcncennil reflection to be eqasi, 
and compute the place of a star or planet, as it would be seen reflected from water or a mirror. * 
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diatmee of the eemd eqniiiox from tiiecEnt of M6ahd,tlie sini*t fight esoMiiioii ond de- 
clinadon ; which several requisites shall be mentioned in their order." — See the eeemi 
volume of the Asiatic Researekes^ 


The Hindoo astronomical works, not improperly embrace their system of the Mathe- 
matics, in which branch of science they were eminently conspicuous. Indeed, in those 
departments of learning which require the deepest reflection and the closest applicati- 
on, the Hindoo litemti have been exceeded by none of the ancients. There can hard- 
ly be a doubt, that their mathematical writings originated amongst themselves, and were 
not borrowed either from . Greece or Arabia.* The Vflejd-Gflnitn, a Sflngskritfi trea- 
tise on Algebra, by Bhaskilracharya, and other similar works, sufficiently establish these 
facts. Mr. Davis says, Almost any trouble and expen^ would be ccnnpeBsated by 
the possession of the three copious treatisps on algebra from which Bhaskurd declares 
he extracted his VSgn-Gjinita, and which in this part of India are supposed to be entirely 
lost.” A Persian translation of the Vegd-Gonita was made in India, says Mr. Strachey, 
in ffie year 1634, by Ata OoUah RusideS. The same gentleman says, ** Foixee, in 1587, 
translated the LSilavdtee, a *sork on arithmetic, mensuration,” &c. from which work it 
appears that '^Bhaskura must have written about the end of the 12th century or begin- 
ning of the 13th.” Foizee in his prefrme to this work says, By order of king Ukbur, 
Foizee translates into Persian, from the Indian language, the book Leelavdtee, so famous 
for the rare and wonderful arts of calculation and mensuration.” ** We must not,” adds 
Mr. Strachey, ** be too fastidious in our belief, because have not found the works 
of the teachers of Pythagoras ; weiiave access to the wreck only of their ancient learn- 
ing, but when we see such traces of a more perfect state of knowledge ; when we see 
friat the Hindoo algebra 600 yean ago, had, in the most interesting parts, some of the 
most curious modem European discoveries, and when we see, that it was at that time ap- 

« See Mr. Stractaey't preface to the 'VSCJ&-G&Dittt. lo tbii preface Mr. Siracliry observrs, ** It appear! 
fnm Mr. Davii’f paper that ibe Hiadooi kueir ibe dUtioclioDi of ilaei, cenioer, and remed sine*. Tory koef? 
Ibat the differroce of the rmdiai and the cotioe if rqaal to the yerved tioe i that iu a rif>bl>an|{;led iriaoKle If the 
bypotbeauie be radint tbe fide* are finei and coiian. They aaoned a lanill arc of a circle at equal to iti eibe. 
They coaitracted oa trae priociplet a table of tiaet, by addiof tbe flivc and lecoad diffcreoeei. Froia (he 
J&-Gioi(tt it will appear (hat they kneir the chief propertitfi ofrlfhl-aasled end Bimller (rleB{lei. They have 
nUo relet fbr findiof tbe areas oftrianglef, aad foor-sided Igares i aaiong oiberi the ralea for (beaiva of a tri- 
angle, «vithoa|l finding tbe perpeadiealar. For the circle there are IbCke ru lei [given by Mr. Strachey]. Alio 
fbnaute for the ildei of the regalar polygoni of 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 lidei iaicribed la a circle. There arealw ruin 
for ftadiag the area of a circle, aad the surface and solid iQr of a sphere.** 
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plied to aitronomy^ we cannot feaaonably doubt the originality and the antu|uity of ne^ 
thematical learning among the Hindoos.” 

The author begs leave to conclude this article, by subjoining a few paragraphs of 
he translated, and inseited in the first edition, from the Jyotishn-Tdtwn : — 

The twelve signs of die zodiac, considered as rising above the horizon in the course 
of the day, are called lagntis. The duration of a Ingnfi is from the first appearance of 
any sign till the whole be above the horizon. By the fortunate and unfortunate signs* 
the time of celebrating marriages and religious ceremonies is regulated. 

There are twenfy-seven.nnkshntrd8, viz. stellar mansions, two and a quarter of which 
make up each sign of the zodiac, viz. Ushwinee, Bhnronee, and a quarter of Krittika, form 
M^shu, or ^ries ; three parts of Krittika, the whole of llohiuee, and half of Mrigoshira. 
make Vrishobha, or Taurus; half of Mrignshira, the whole of Ardra, and three quar- 
ters of Poonnrvusoo, make Mit’hoond, the Twins; a quarter of Poonurviisoo, the whole 
of Pooshya, and Ushl^sha, make Ktirkuto, the Crab ; Mugha, Poorvuphrilgoonee, and a 
quarter of Ootorpholgoonee, make Singhd, or Leo; three parts of Ooturphulgoonee, 
the whole of Hdsta, and the half of Chitra, are included in Knnya, or Virgo; half of Chi- 
tra, the whole of Swatee, and three quarters of Vishakha, form Toola, or Libra ; a quar- 
ter of Vishakha, the whole of Unooradha and Jy^sht’ha, are included in Vrishchikii, or 
Scorpio ; Moula, Pobrvasharha, and u quarter of Ooturasharha, form Dhnnoo, or Sagit- 
tarius; three quarters of Ooturasharha, the whole of Sbruvdna, and half of Dhunishfha, 
form Mhkuru ; half of Dhunisht’ha, the whole of Sbatnbhisha, and three parts of Poor 
vdbliadrnpuda, make up Koombhtl, or Aquarius; one part of Pobrviibhadrnpi.da, the 
whole of Ootarhhadrnphda, and R6vutee, foim Meenu, or Pisces. This work de- 

scribes the ceremonies to be performed, and the things to be avoided, at the time of each 
n»k8hhtrh. 

'llie moment when the sun passes into a new sign is called sonkrantee : the names of 
the sunkrantees are, Muhavishoovn, Vishnoo-pndee, ShurushMtee, Bakshinayhnu, Julu- 
vishoovo, and Ootnrayunn. The sunkrantee Mohavishoovu occurs in Voishakha; Vishnoo- 

H h h 
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pSdS occun in Joidifho, Bhwlra, j^grahayflnn, and Pbalgoonfi ; SfadroahSetee occurs in 
Aalurfad, Adiwinu, Pouibo and ChoitrB; Doksbinaydnli U'Shmvbnu ; JbfiTiaboovfr in 
Kartikuj and Oottwayonn in Ma^B< By parforming certain redigioua ceremonies at the 
momeot of a sdokrantecy the shastra promises very great benefits to the worshipper; but 
this period is so small,* that no ceremony can be accomplislied during its continuance ; 
the sages have in consequence decreed, that sometimes a portion of time preceding the 
sdnkrantee, and at other times a portion after it, is sacred. 

The Hindoos divide the phases of the moon into sixteen parts, called kiilas. llie 
light parts they fancifully describe as containing the water of life, or the nectar drank by 
the gods, who begin to drink at the full of the moon, and continue each day till, at the 
total w'ane of this orb, the divine beverage is exhausted. Others maintain, that the 
moon is divided into fifteen parts, which appear and recede, and thus make the difference 
in tlie phases of the moon. The first kdla, is called pr.'itipudr) ; the next dwitcc^a, or 
the second, and so to the end. Each daj’s increase and decrease is called a tit’hee, 
that ib, sixty drmdus,+ or us others say, fifiy-four. 'i he latter thus reason : sixty diuidfis 
make onciiukshuuu ; two n .kshutriis and a quarter make one rashii, containing one hun- 
dred and thirty-five dnndns ; hj liividing the rasha into thirty parts, each part v.ill bt-' 
four dtindQs and a half; twelve of these parts make one tit’thce, or fifty-four diindus.'^; 
Other pundits declare, that th^rc are 1,800 duudiis in the zodiac, which, subdivided in- 
fo twelve parts, each portion forms a rashu of one hundred and fifty d ndfis ; this rashu 
dicy divide into thirty parts, of five dundOs, and twelve of these parts make a tit’hee of 
sixty dinidus. 

Tlie sun is iiiM^sho in the month Voishakhii; in Vri8hubbu,in JoishL’lifi; in Mit’iioonr?, 
in Asharlm ; in Khrkutu, in Shravfiuu ; in Singhn, in Bliadru ; in Kunya, in Ashwiiui ; in 
Tooia, in Kartiku ; in Vribhchiku,in UgTuhp.yfinn: in Dhnnoo, in Poiishh ; in Miikni u, in 
Maghu ; in Koombhn, in Plialgoond ; and in Meenu, in Choitru. The sun passes through 
tbc signs in twelve mouths, and the moon through each sign in two days and a quarter. 

A? Jrinif af o ^^rain of mustard, in its fall, stays on a cow's horn, say die pttndits. 

t i *0 piiihs and a lialf make one Enyclish orinute, and sixty of these pttltis makes one dttndtt, or Hindoo 
h.’jir, so th.:t two umlahalt lUndoo houn< mal^e one Knglish liuur. The Hindoos have no clocks ; but they 
have 9 riepvydnt, or water clock, made of a vessel which fills and sinks in the courso of an Iionr. Tlie sand 
h'^ur jjl.isR l-.as been lately iittroduccd. t The Tit’hec-Ttttwa muivtains this position. 
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The months are denominated fix)m certain nnkshutrus, viz. Voishakho, from Vishakha ? 
Jyoisht*hu, from Jy4sht’ha ; Asharho, fromlshatha; Shravuno, from Shruvona ; Bhadro, 
from Bhadrn-pfidfi; Ashwinfi, from Uahwinee; Kartiku,from Krittika; Margo-shaSrshti, 
from Mrign-sheershn; Poushfi, from Pooshya; Magho, from Mfigha ; Phalgoonu, from 
Phulgoon^ ; Clioitni, from Cliitra. 

The mnlu or intercalary months arc next defined; one of which, according to the 
calculations of die Hindoo astronomers, occurs at the close of eveiyr two lunar years 
and a half, so that the last half year is seven months long. They are called mula, to 
signily that Uiey are the refuse of time ; no religious ceremonies that can be avoided are 
practised during this month. This intercalary month is intended to make the solar and 
lunar months agree, die lunar having in two years and a half ran a month before the 
solar. 

The days of the week are called after the seven planets, viz. Riivee, Somn, Mnngulu, 
BoodhSi, V rihfisputee, Shookru, and Shanee, by adduig the word varh, a dai/, to th<- 
name of each, as Ruvee-varu, &.c. 

When the sun is in one sign, and the moon in the seventh sign distant from it, an 
eclipse takes place. An eclipse of the moon alu ays takes place during the full moon, 
or in the commencement of die wane. An eclipse of die sun occurs at the total wane 
of the moon, or on the first day of the increase of the moon. * 

This work next contains accounts of the festivals, &c. connected with lunar days, fort- 
nights, months, half years, and years. That is, it ordains the times in which it is proper 
to shave die head of a child, to bore its cars ;* to read the shastrns ; to invest with the 
poita ; to enter a new house ; to put on new apparel, or jewels and other ornaments ; to 
learn the use of arms ; to dedicate an idol ; to anoint a king ; to begin to build or to 
launch a boat. At present, people in general regard as sacred certain days of the week 
only (varn). Tuesdays and Saturdays arc considered as unfortunate days. Even on a fortii- 

* AU the Hindoos bore hole through the ears of their children after they are fire years of age. 

H k h 2 
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ntte dty, « penon ii forbiddeii to attend to any ceremony at eleven or half past twelve 
o’clock. On a Thursday, (lAkahmSS-varh,) the day consecrated to the goddess of pros- 
perity, the Hindoos avoid payments of money if possible. The shastrii also points out 
in what sign or period a fever will be removed quickly or gradually, or in which the per- 
son will die. 

Then follows a geographical description of certain countries, comprising, in general, 
Hindoosfhana and the neighbouring states. It is merely an account of the names of 
principal places, and in what parts of the eight quarters they are situated. 

Hindoos, whose biith undera supposed evil planet has been ascertained, are often fil- 
led with melancholy, so that they abandon themselves to despair, careless what becomes 
of an existence connected with such dreadfiil omens. A number of the richer natives 
have their nativities cast, but few or none of die lower orders obtain this fore-knowledge. 
The pundit who assisted me in the translation of this work, seemed very much pleased 
that his nativity had not been cast, as thereby he was saved from many heavy forebod- 
ings. The common people 1*elieve, that on the sixth day after the birth of a child, the 
god Vidhata* visits them, and writes on the forehead of the child its whole late. To pre- 
vent intrusion, no one remains in the house at this time except the child and its mother; 
but, to assist the god in writing the fated lines, they place a pen and ink near the child. 
On every occurrence, udiether of a prosperous or adverse nature, it is common to exclaim, 
“It is as Vidhata has written ; how should it be otherwise At the time of the appear- 
ance of Shfinee,t the Hindoos are under constant fear of adverse fortune. If one per- 
son insult another, he takes it patiently, supposing it to arise from the adverse fortune 
which naturally springs from the inAuence of this star. The Hindoos believe, that when 
Shdneeis in die ninth stellar mansion, the most dreadful evils befid mankind. Hence 
when Ramu, as an act of prowess, broke the bow of Shiva, to obtain Seeta in marriage, 
die earth fdl in, the waters of the seven seas were united in one; and Piirushoo-Rama, 
startled at the noise of the bow, exclaimed — Ah ! some one has placed his hand on the 
hood of the snake, or has fidlen under die ninth of Shunee.” At present, when a per- 
son is obstinate, and will not listen to reason, they say of him, “ Well, he has laid his 

* A Am of Brttoiha, ai crMtor. t Satan. 
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hand on the hood of the anake, (viz. he is embracing his own destruction ;) or, he has 
fidlen upon Shunee.’* 

In the former edition, the author gave a translation of the Hindoo Almanack, which 
indeed bears a strong resemblance to books of the same description printed in England, 
havmg colunms for each month, and notices respecting fasts and feasts, the planets, the 
weather, &c. with predictions almost as marvellous as those of Francis Moore. The 
extent of the preceding translationB of the philosophical works prevents the author from 
giving this almanack again, and as it is superseded by subjects more interesting, he trusts 
the reader will not be displeased at the omission. — ^The following is the introduction to the 
almanack inserted in the former edition : “ Salutation to SSoryn. In the present year 
1729, Vidya-Shiromnnee, of Nhvo-dweepfi, a gflndko, bowing at the lotiis-formed feet of 
Shree-Krishnii, at the command of the most excellent of kings Gireeshn-Chiindrh-Rayii, 
the raja of NnvTiodweepu, has composed this Ponjika,* according to the rules laid down 
in the Jyotish shastru called Souryo-Siddhantu.” 

The following specimen may give an idea of the form of the Hindoo Almanack, which 
is continued in this method of arrangement through eveiy month : 


Voishakho 36 
Mohavishoovh 
Dinhmana 31 
Shhkabda 17 


* The name of an abnanack. TliU copy iieompriaedin Sixteen leaves of paper, about nine Inches lon|^ 
and two and a half broad, laid one npon another, vdth a thread drawn thronid> the middle. The price of 
each copy amonK the narivei is six or eight anas. 
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SECTION XXXVII. 

The Medical shastrus. 

Sir William Jones has the folloAving remark in his eleventh discourse before the Asia*, 
tic Society : “ Physic appears in these regions to have been from time immemorial, as 
n e see it practised at this day by the Hindoos and Mushlmans, a mere empirical history 
of diseases «iid remedies.” — The Hindoos, though they may have advanced farther than 
might have been expected in the' science and practice of medicine, certainly come so for 
short of the comparatively perfect system of modem times, as to justify the remark of 
the learned President above quoted. It caiiuot be said tiiat tlieir s) stem is destitute of 
science, but st'dl the rays shine so feebly, that the student must have been left greatly 
in the dark, both as it respects the nature of diseases and their piopcr remedies. The 
.-thastras ha\ing affirmed, that, in the human body there were certain defined elements, 
the student inferred from hence that all diseases were owing to the diminution or in- 
crease of some one of these essential iugredieiits ; and, to reduce these elements when 
superabundant, and iucrcase tlicm when wanting, he had recourse to a series of medh 
cines obtained from certain ubstances, or from the bark, the wootl, the roots, the fruits, 
or flowers, of different plants or trees, or from u course of regimen supposed to be suit- 
ed to tlie circumstances of the patient. 

Though die Hindoos may formerly have had some knowledge of chemistiy, yet it 
appears to have been too slight to enable them to distinguish the real properties of 
different substances ; hence their prescriptions were necessarily involved in much un- 
certainty', instead of being a scientific selection of different ingredients to produce a 
thoroughly ascertained effect.* Tlieir ignorance of anatomy, and, in consequence, of 

• The following is an exact copy of a bill drawn up by a Hindoo ptiysician for a patient at Serampore 
in the year 1816 : the dose is called Somttnat'ba>rtiKii, and conUiius the following ingredients : * 


Its. As. Pa, 

Of gold, the weight of ^ of a roopee, valued at • 9 0 

Of iron, a roopee, I ^ q 

Of talk mineral, three roopees, 0 7 6 

Ofbrinutoneandqnicksilver, the valncof 0 4 0 

O^’wiver, g g 

Of precious stones, I g g 

Of brimstone . 0 
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the true doctrine of the circulation of the blood, 8cc. necessarily places their different 
remedies among Uie ingenious guesses of men very imperfectly acquainted with the bu- 
siness in which they are engaged. What arc medicine and surgery without chemistry 
an(f anatomy P 


Respecting tlie treatment of ft vers, dysentery, and otlier internal complaints, the Hin- 
doo physicians profess to despise the Europeans :* they charge them with destroying 
their patients by evacuations, and, instead of this treatment, prefer their own practice 
of starving away the fever, f by denying food to tlic patient, and by adopting the most 
severe regimen. T hey confess tliC superiority of Europeans in surgery’, however, in all 
its branches; and they cimdcsccnd to boiiow what they can irom tliem respecting the 
stopping of bleeding, opening and hcuiiug wounds, setting broken limbs, &c. TL hey ne- 
ver bleed a patient. 


Inoculation for tlie small pox scoins to have bcjen known among the Hindoos from 
time immemorial. The inclbod of introducing the virus is much the same as in Eu- 
rope, but the incision is made just above llie wrist, in the right arm of the male, and the 
left of the female. Inoculation is performed, in general, in childhood, but sometimes m 
riper years. Some few die after inoculation, but where the disorder is received iiatumlly, 
multitudes perish. A few Hindoos do not submit to inoculation, because it has not 
been customary in their families. At the time of inoculation, and during the progress 
of the disease, the parents daily employ a bramhuii to worship Sh^tula, the goddess 
v/ho presides over this disease. 


If cn.T >ic9 abound in enlightened Europe, «hat can be expected in such a state of 
medical knowledge as that of the Hindoos, but that impostors, sporting with the health 
of mankind, should abound. Not one in a hundred of those who practise phjsic in 
Bengal is acquainted with the rules and prescriptions of the shastru, hut, possessing the 


• In Uif se and other coMplaint. the great body of the people have a atroag averrion to the help of a 
European physician, and maoy perish through this prejudice. 

, In alrong fevora, Uie patient i. keptfas.iagfor twenty-one d.,-.; that la, 
riJ At the cloM. ofthi. period, If U.e patieothaa been able to endore rachameredoss abMim nce.lho 
of AC tor U c».Jde,«I a. broken. On the point ofrcgiinen, Ao Htndoas exceoding.y htanio A. 

F.nro.K'fn practice. 
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knowledge of a few noitrami merdj, diey blunder on, r^girAett hew many fell victims 
to dieir inctpacity ; and if, in any village, a person who has used their preacriptiims hap- 
pen to recover, though none of die merit belongs to the medicine, dieir namw become 
famous : the destruction of twenty patiente does not entail so much disgrace on a prac> 
ddoner, as the recovery of one individual raises his fame. Indeed, many a Hindoo is 
in the case of the woman who had suffered many things of many physicians, and spent 
** an diat she had, and was nothing bettered, but rather grew worse." 

The Hindoos, however, do not depend for cures altogether upon medicine. Hiey 
repeat the names of their gods, worship them, offer the leaves of the toolffsSe to the 
image of Vishnoo ; repeat many charms, or wear them after they have been written on 
the bark of a tree, and inclosed in small cases of copper, silver, gold, or some other 
metal. They also listen to parts of different shastrus, or to forms of praise to Doorga 
or Ramfi. 

The voidyus who are intended by dieir parents to practise physic, are first taught the 
Sfingskritu grammar, and after reading two or three elementary books, study the voidyfi 
shastrus, and then learn the method of preparing and administering medicines. 

The Hindoo physician never prescribes to a patient without first receiving his fee, the 
amount of which is regulated by the ability of the patient : the poorest persons some- 
times give as little as two-pence ; but one, two, or five roopees, are common gifts among 
die middling ranks. A rich man pays the doctor's travelling charges, bis whole expen- 
ces during his stay, and now' and then adds presents of 50 , 100 , or 200 roopees. On hia 
recovery, he dismisses him with presents of cloth, silks, or a palankeen, &c. Some 
rich men have given elephants, horses, and cveu estates to their physicians after recovery 
from dangerous sicknesses. To the poor, die fees of quacks are a heavy burdeu. Yet 
it ought to be mentioned to the praise of some few of the Hindoo doctors, that they give 
advice and medicines to all the pc or who come for tlicm. 

^Vheu the Hindoo doctor goes to see a patient, he takes with him, wrapped up in a 
cloth, a number of doses in cloth or paper. Ue has no use for botdes, every medicine 
almost being in the state of powder or paste : liquids, when used, arc made in the pa- 
tient’s own house. 
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SECTION XXXVIll. 


Workt itill extant,* 


Nidanu, by Madlidvii, on diseases. — Comments on ditto, by Nniu-siugliu, Vija}'U-mL- 
shitn, and Vopn-d^vu.— Chfikro-dnttfi, by a person of this name, on medicines.— Pakavu- 
l^,ou ditto. — ^Voidyfi-jeevniio, by a person of this name, on ditto. — Vniigu-s&ilf, a similar 
>\'ork. — BhavO'prukashu, on diseases and ihc materia inedica. — Cliuinkn, by a person of 
this name, on diseases and remedies. — Ra-jti-rSUifi-snmooclinyD, on mercurial remedies. 
— llusendiu-chiiitamunee, by Toontnku-jrat’hoja similar work. — Rasu-mnnjnres, by Sha- 
Ice-uat’iiri, ditto. — Raju-nirghiintn, by KashSe-nijn, on the propeilies of the different arti- 
cles composing tlie materia medica. — Goonu-rutnu-niala-koshu, by Xarayunu-dasu, on the 
names of ditto. — Lolita-rajri, on the practice of medicine. — Shaimigu-dhiiru, by a person 
of this name, a similar work. — Uiisu-rntna-vfilee, by Dhurutu, ditto. — PrByogamritu, dit- 
to. — Gooroo-bodhuku, by Hfirfimba-senB, ditto, — Ilareetn, by the sage Hareetu, ditto. — 
Panincc, by the sage of this name, ditto. — Rusa-rutnu-prndeepu, ditto. — llusu-koiimoo- 
dee, ditto.— Chikitsa-koumoodee, ditto.— Dhonwiintniee-nirghuntri, by Dhunwunturee, 
on (lisoases and their remedies. — Voidyu-snrvoswfi, by the same Mriler, on the prepara- 
tion and the whole practice of medicine.— SooshrootB, by a sage of this name, on dit- 
to.— Vabhutu, by a sage of this name, on ditto.— Sartt-koumoodee, by Hnrislichuiidru- 
rayu, on preparing and administering medicines. — Saru-sihigrahn, by the same author, 
ai. abridgment, on the practice of medicine. — Miidlioo-malatee, and seven other works 
on mercurial preparations, by seven rishees. — Rutna-vnlee, by Kuvee-cliuiidru-rayn, on 
diseases, &c.— Sniidehfi-bhunjinec, by Vopu-devu, a similar work.— Puree-bhashu. by 
X arayunfi-dasn, on themrodc of preparing medicines. — Nai'ee-prukashu, by Shnnknid- 


• The names of sixteen original medical writers arc piyen in the Marklind6>^ pooranU , vi*. l)l.uuwui.ti.- 
rec, who wrote theChikitsa-tlitwh-vignanli ; Divodasfi,theChikit8a-dlir8littn& ; Ka.shee-nuu,the Chikitsa-kon 
luoodce; Ushwinee-koomarri, two brothers, physicians to the gods, Uic Chikit«a-riitna-tunU li and th.' Krhin- 
h&gnB; NfikoolQ, the Voidyfi-sfirvliswii; S6h6d£v«,the Vyadhee.sindhoo.vinWnl0n5; YfiniO, the Oiianar- 
nZi Chyfivanfi, the JeevB^anQ ; JBnhkB, the Voidyfi^findfchtt-bhBnjniia ; BoodhB, f « 5 

valB, thcTfintru.sarli; Jm-aleo, the Vf-dangB-sarB ; PoilB, the NidanB i KfirnfUB, Uie SBrvBdhhrB ; and 
UgfistyB, tbo Dwoittt-nimfiyii. Of these, six works are said to be still extant. 

1 i i 
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s6nfi,on the ascertaining the nature of diseases by the pulse.— Pot*hya-pot*byfi, by Vish- 
M’Q-Nat’h&-s6nu, on regimen. 

Other medical works are read in Bengal; but I have mentioned only these, because 
they are said to be more generally consulted ; and th^re are many books on medicine writ- 
ten in the colloquial dialects, by sonyaseSs* and others ; but they are despised by the 
higher classes, and have no claim to notice as works of science. 

TTie subjects treated of in the V^oidyii shastrus are : The of diteases, or the 

method of obtaining a knowledge of the state of the body from the pulse. — The causes 
and nature of diseases, including their primaiy and proximate causes. Ii) this part are 
considered, the change produced on the body by an excess, or defect, in the proportion, 
or proper circulation, of air, bile, and rheum. — The art of healing, wliich includes, 1. the 
materia medica ; 2. chymistry, and pharmacy ; 3. tlie administering of medicine. The 
latter includes internal remedies, as well as the application and effects of unguents, lo« 
Uon8,8u:. — Rules for regimen, under which head the nature of different kinds of aliment 
are considered, the effects of sleep, sexual enjoyment, and a variety of other circum- 
stances when connected with a state of sickness. 

Tlie work called Nidana gives die names of the following diseases : JwurQ, or fever.— 
Cteesaru, riysenteiy. — Grohimee, diarrhoea. — Crsliu, hsmorrhoids. — Ugnee-mandyn, in- 
digestion. — ^Visoochika, costiveness. — Krimee, worms, attended witli vomiting.— Kamdla, 
discoloured urine, and stools the colour of earth. — Pandoo, jaundice. — Rnktn-pittn, dis- 
charges of blood. — ^Raju-yukshma, pulmonaiy consumption. — -Koshu, sore throat and 
'excessive cough. — Hikka, hiccup. — Shwash, astlima. — Swhru-bh^do, noise in the throat. 
— Drochaka, want of appetite. — Churddee, vomiting. — Trishna, thirst. — Moorcha, faint- 
ing. — Mudatynyh, drunkenness. — Daho, burning heat in the extremities. — Oonmadd, 
insanity. — UpusmariS, hystericks. — ^Vayoo, gout or rheumatism. — ^Vat&rnktd, burning in 
the body accompanied with eruptions. — OorSstihnbhn, boils on the thiglis. — ^Am5vatn, 
swelling of the joints. — Shoola, cholic. — Anah'i, cpistasis.— Oodavurtth, swelling in the 
bowels. — Goolmn, a substance formed in the belly, accompanied with sickness. — ^Hii- 

* Th«i st]iny&su£» (reUgioos mendicants) are the common wandering quacks of the country. 
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drogS, pain in the breast. — M55trtt-krichra, strangury. — die stone. ^Prfim^- 

hii, a gleet. — M^du, unnatural corpulency. — Oodoro, the dropsy .T—Shot*hfi, inturmes- 
cence. — ^Vriddhee, swelling of the intestines. — Gulu-gdndu, a goitre. — Gnndh-mala, ul- 
cers in the throat. — ShIfiS-pndti, simple swelling of the legs. — ^Vidrhdhee, an abscess.— 
Naree-vruna, ulcers on the mtestine^l — ^Vmnu-shot*hh, ulcers on the body. — Bhugun- 
dnrii, fistula in ano. — Oopudangshn^ the venereal disease. — Shobkn-doshh, pricking pains 

in tlie body, supposed to be ,the precursor of the leprosy. ^TwHgjaniayn, the diy scab. 

— Sh^tu-pittu, tlie dry leprosy. — Oodurddho, ring-worm. — Koosht’hu, leprosy. — ^Umlfi- 
pittu, the heart-bum. — ^Visurpn, dry eruptions, running in crooked lines over the body. 

— Visphotd, boils. Mnsoorika, the small pox. — Kshoodru-rogn, of which there are two 

hundred kinds, all denominated trifiiug diseases. — Nasa-rogn, pain in the nose, followed 
by bleeding. — Chukshoo-rogu, diseases in the eyes. — Shiro-rogfi, headache. — StrS-rogfi, 
sickness after child-birth. — ahi-rogn, sicknesses common to children. — ^Vishfi-rogtf, sick- 
ness after eating any thing deleterious. — ^The shastrus mention eighteen diseases as parti- 
cularly fatal ; but among these the most dangerous in Bengal are. Fevers, Jhkshma,* 
Consumption, Mhha-vyadhee,i' 01aoot*ha,:{: Dysentery, Asthma, Small Pox, OodfiiCS,^ 
Soodka.ll 

* Cough and ipitting of blood ; others say, the induration of the spleen. 

t The Leprosy. Multitudes of these miserable beings may he seen in the public streets, with their lege 
swelled, their hands and feet full of raw wounds, and their fingers and toes fhiling ofl^. 

t Cholera morbus, which generally carries ofi* the patient in a few hours. 

^ Of this there are three sorts : jhlodhrSC, via. the dropsy ; mangsodttrCe, a swelling without water; and 
amodttree, a distention of the boweb through costiveness, which usually ends in a dysentery, and teiminates 
In death. 

II A diseaM of women after cUld-birtb, attended with rlolent evacuations. 

1 i i 3 
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' SECTION XXXIX. 

Tramlatiom 

From thrM Medical works, the NarSS-prttkasli^ Nidann. aud Nidau&-SliDgr&bl&. 

First, the physician must ascertain the nature of tlie disease of his patient; to do >vhich, 
he must first look at the person sent to call him, and, by his countenance and conversao 
tion, endeavour to ascertain whether the patient be likely to survive or not. lie must 
next proceed to the patient; look at him ; and enquire into the state of his bowels, di- 
gestion, sleep, &c. then feel his pulse, examine bis tongue, his evacuations, urine, his 
nose, head, hands, feet, and navel. — If any physician administer medicine to a patient 
the first day he is called, before he has ascertained the nature of the disease, he is com- 
pared to Ylimii. 

Of the pulse . — ^This work declares, that the subject of tlic pulse is a mystery so pro- 
found, that the doctors in heaven are but imperfectly acquainted with it ; and therefore 
it can scarcely be expected to be known among men. The writer professes, however, to 
give something of what the learned have written on tliis subject. There are five prin- 
ciples in the body, viz. earth, w'ater, light, m ind, and ether : these qualities are 

mixed with tlie faeces, but if the fsces become bound in the body, sickness ensues. 
The air in the body called vnlahhkd exerts a powerful influence in the preservation and 
destruction of the world, as well as of individual bodies. It exists in five forms, f pranu, 
upanh, sumann, oodanii, and vayanil, which have separate places in the body, and regu- 
late all its motions. The two pukative arteries* in the feet are under the ancle joint ; 
those in the hands are at the roots of the three first fingers ; one pulse exists at the root 
of the throat, and another at the root of the nose. By the pulse in Uiese difi'erent places 
the state of the body may be ascertained. When the physician intends to examine tlie 
pulse of a patient, he must rise very early, attend to all the (^ces of cleansing, washing 
his mouth, file, and go fasting : the patient must abstain from food, labour, bathing, 
and anointing himself with oil, must c<mfine himself to his house, avoid anger, vomiting, 

* T^ztt is the most active principle in bodies, as, light or beat in tiie san, verdure in plants, energy in 
ittMa,6ce. 

t “ Air iahaled or ^tted several ways, as breatb, deglntition, Ac.*' 
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cold and heat, and must rise irom sleep before the arrival of tho physician. All these 
preliminaries being secured, the physician may properly and successfully examine die 
pulse ; but remissness in these preparatory steps subjects the physician to the greatest 
reproach. When an increased quantity of bile exists in the body, the pulse is some* 
times as quick as die flight of a crow„ and at other times resembles the creeping of a 
toad. When rheum predominates, should the pulse be sometimes veiy quick, and then 
very slow, the patient is in great danger; and when the pulse is marked only by irregu- 
larity, the case is dangerous. 

Of the Origin of Diseases* — First, from fevers arise dischaiges of blood from the eyes, 
nose, mouth, &c. which bring on die astlima ; and from die asthma arises an enlaigement 
of the spleen. When the latter has acquired great strength in the body, a disease fol- 
lows called jflt’haifl.'*^ From the last disease, two others called shot’ha and goolmht 
spring. From goolmh arises a cough, which ends in what is called kshdyokashu, or a 
consumptive cough. In this way, many diseases give rise to others; and the new disease, 
in some instances, removes the original one. 

Of the Sytnptoms of Diseases,--^ a fever, the body is dried up, the patient has no de- 
sire to open his eyes ; he becomes sensible of cold and of great weakness ; wishes to 
sit in the sun ; is constandy gaping ; the hairs on his body stand erect, and the heart is 
heavy. These are the symptoms of a fever in which wind in die body is predominant. 

In a fever produced by excess of wind, bile, and rheum, the following are the symp- 
toms ; the shivering fit is greater or less at different periods ; the throat and mouth are 
very much parched ; sometimes light, and at other times very heavy sleep succeeds ; the 
body becomes parched and destitute of its natural freshness ; the head trembles ; and the 
patient has a constant disposition to gape. 

In a fever arising fiom excess of bile, the following are the symptoms: the pulse of 

* In this disease, the belly swells, and becomes extremely hard, u thongh a thick hard sabstance bad 
grown In it 

t In the shorn the extremities sweU, asthonghfiUed with water; and in the goolmb the disease, which is 
in the belly, deprives the patient of sensibility. 
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the pttieiit ii exceedingly quick but not full; hit boweb aie much duturbed; hu sleep 
is broken; he vomits ; hb lips, throet, nose, tuc* are parched ; he perspires; becomes 
insensible ; he has fits of swooning ; his body b consumed with heat and excessive thirst; 
and hb eyes and fieces are red. AVhen wind and bile predominate and produce fever, 
these are the symptoms : thirst ; fits of swooning ; wandering of mind ; great heat in the 
body ; dbturbed sleep ; pains in the head ; a parching of the throat, lips, &c. ; vomiting ; 
great nausea, &c. 

In the fever produced by rheum, these are the symptoms: the pulse b very slow ; the 
patient has no inclination to action ; the eyes and fieces are white ; occasionally the body 
becomes stiff ; the hairs of the body stand erect; heavy sleep succeeds; die patient vo- 
mits; he perspires; u affected with a cough and nausea. At times the body suffers 
from extreme heat, and at others fixim cold, as well as from pains in the joints and head; 
the eyes become red, and are almost constantly closed. To these symptoms succeed, 
noises in the head; light sleep, frequently broken ; swooning, or insensibility ; cough ; 
difficulty of breathing ; nausea ; a dbcoloured tongue ; spitting of bile ; shaking of the 
head ; constant pain in the breast ; offensive fieces ; rattling in the throat ; red and black 
rings on the akin ; deafness ; indigestion, and the belly constantly heavy. If rheum be 
exceedingly prevalent in the body, and if the fire in the body* be extinguished, so that 
no food can be digested, the case is past remedy. In proportion to the prevalence of 
rheum, the patient’s case b dangerous. If this fever, however, be very strong on the 
seventh, tenth, or twelfth days from its commencement, the patient will recover. On 
a seventh, ninth, or eleventh lunar day, if the three causes of fever, vb. wind, bile, and 
iheum be veiy prevalent, the patient’s case is desperate. While the paroxysms of the 
fever continue, if die patient complain of a pain at the root of the ear, he b sure to 
die. 


When a fever commences, if it be regular in time and degree for a few days, and then 
change its time, as, once in the morning and again in the night, the god Shiva himself has 
declared, that the recoveiy of thb person b impossible ; there aie no medicines to meet 
such a case. 


The digestive powers are here to be nBders-bod. 
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When a fever is in the animal juices,* the body suffers from extreme lassitude, from 
a disposition to vomit, and from nausea, and the animal spirits from heavy depression. 
-^Wiien the fever is m the blood, blood is expectorated with the saliva, the body suffers 
from burning heat; insensibility follows, the patient vomits, raves, and suffers from irrita- 
tion in the skin, and from thirst.— When the fever is in the flesh, the natural discharges 
are excessive, the body trembles, the patient suffers from thirst, his temper is irritable, and 
he endures excessive internal heat, and is very restless. — When in the serum of the flesh,' 
violent perspirations, thirst, insensibility, incoherent speech, vomiting, na«isea, impati- 
ence, and depression of mmd, are the symptoms. — ^When in the bones, the patient has the 
oiensation as though his bones were breaking, he groans, sighs, suffers from excessive 
purgations, and is very restless. — ^When in the marrow, the patient appears to himself 
to be surrounded with darkness, he suffers from hiccup, cough, chilliness, internal heart, 
he sighs deeply, and feels dissatisfaction with every surrounding object.-— When in the 
seed, the person becomes incapable of conjugal pleasure, and Boon dies. 

Of tite Cure of Diseases . — If a fever arise from an excess of what is called amn,i* die 
proper medicines for promoting a discharge of this should be administered ; for if im- 
proper medicines be given so as to confrne this within the body, the patient’s life will 
be in great danger. If a person have a small degree of lever, he should have proper 
medicines, but he must avoid such as are given only in strong fevers, as medicines com- 
pounded with poison. 

If a fever continue till a late hour in the evening, there is no hope from medicine. The 
fever which is attended with hiccup, cough, difficulty of breathing, and insensibility, will 
product; insanity. In a fever in which wind, bile and rheum prevail, and produce pains 
in the heart, anus, penis, sides, and joints, wherein also the body becomes entirely feeble, 
the belly swells, and evacuations almost cease, the patient must die. When a patient 
is afflicted with fever, attended with constant evacuations, thirst, burning heat, insensi- 
bility, difficulty of breathing, hiccup, pains in the sides, swooning, &c. the physician 

• The Hindoo anatomists mention seven principles of which bodies are composed, the a nim a l juices, 
blood, flesh, the semm of flesh, bones, marrow, and se^. 

t The mucus which is perceived in the natural discharges in a dianhma. 
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may aban4pa hit caie aa hopeleis. If a very aged peraon have a fever, accoiapaiiied 
with the following concomitanta, via. difficulty of breathing, pain in the breast, and thirst, 
if ha be also very much reduced in bcrdy, he cannot recover. If a person in a fover suf- 
fer from violent evacuations, and these suddenly cease, a disease called grihineS will fol- 
low, and from this hrshd,* in which, at die time of evacuations, the patient will have ex- 
cruciatmg pains, and part of the intestines will descend to the mouth of the anus. The 
disease called orsha may arise from improper food, as well as from inactivity, from 
much sleep in the day, or from excessive sexual intercourse. 

When a persem is affected with a small degree of fever, he must take a small quantity^ 
of shoonfheS.^ ddvii-daroo,^ dhdnya,^ vriliutee,^ and kdntiikaFM,^ pound them, and boil 
them in a pound of water till the water is reduced to one fourtli ; then strain it through 
a cloth, and put mto it a very small quantity of honey. This is one dose. If the fever 
increase, he must use the following prescription : take of kontukaree,® gooloonchD ,7 
shoont’hSe,8 chirata,® and koorii,!® prepared in the way mentioned above. 

If a person be afflicted with a fever arising from wind, he must take the bark of the 
vilwo,*l 8hona,Ugambharee,^® parooln,M and ganj’aree,*^ and prepare them as above. 

For a bilious fever, the following remedy may be taken : the leaves of the phtoln,!® 
barley, and the bark of the kiipitht’ho,!^ prepared as above. By taking this medicine, 
the bile, burning heat, and thirst will be removed. 


To remove burning heat from the body, take the husks of dhilinya,t8 and let tliese 
soak in water in the open air all night, and in the morning strain them through a cloth, 
and having added sugar, give the water to the patient. 


For a bilious fever, take the stalks of kslietrapapnni,w raktachnnduna,a» vilW6,2i and 

* The piles. 1 Dried giiiger. 2 The pine, or fir-tree. 8 Coriander seed. 4 Solannm fmticosum. 
3 Soianom jacquim. 6 Solunm Jaeqaini. 7 Bfenispermuni glabrum.* 8 Dried ginger, 

p Goitlana Chayrayta. 10 Unascertained. 11 ,®gle marmelos. 12 Bi^onia Indict. 18 Gmelina 
arborea. 14 Bignonia suave olens. 18 Premna spinosa. ]6 Trichoianthes diceca. 

17 Feronia elephantinm. 18 Coriander seed. 10 Oldealandia triflora. 20 Adenaathera pavo- 
nina. 21 £gel marmelos. 
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shoont’liee,^ and boil them in a pound of water till it is reduced three fourths^ and then 
add a little honey. For the same complaint, take the roots of moofha,^ the wood of 
r^tu-chunduiia,s the stalks of ksh6trupapura,i kntkee,^ and vilwo,® the leaves of the po- 
tolo,’’ and the bark of vilwn ; boil them in water, and prepare them as above. By this 
remedy, sickness in the stomach, thirst, and burning heat will be removed. In a fever, 
by anointing tlie head with the fruit of bhooniec-koomoora,^ the husks of the fruit of 
darimu,^ tlie wood of lodha,l<* and the bark of kfipit*bt'hh,ii thirst and burning heat will 
be removed ; as well as by rubbing Uie juice of the leaves of tlic koolu^- on the palms 
of ilic patient’s hands, and on the soles of his feet. 


To remove a fever arising from rheum, bruise tlie leaves of iiisinda,i3 and boil them 
in a pound of water, till three parts have evaporated ; and then add the bruised fruits of 
pippQlee.14 


A cough, difficulty of breathing, fever, thirst, and burning heat, are all removed by the 
bruised fruits of the kut,W kooru,!® katikra,!^ and shringee, and a small quantity of honey. 


1’he hiccup just before death is relieved by giving to tlie patient the bruised fruits oi 
the pippfil^, mixed with honey. 

A fever arising from wind and bile is removed by a decoction prepared from shoop- 
t’hee, goolunclin,!** moot’iia, cliirrita,^® krintnkaree,2® vr,liruw,2l shalupnni^,^ chakool- 
5 a, 23 gokshooree.2i A fever arising from the same cause, is removed by a decoction 

prepared from shoont’hee, dhunyaku,25 nimbh,*** pndmii,27 and I'aktQ-chundunu. 


A fever arising from bile and kiiph is removed by drinking the juice of vasuku^^ leaves, 

l Dried ginger. 2 Cyperus rotundua. 3 I’terocarpus santalinus. A Oldcniandia 

triflora. 5 Justicia gandemnsa. 0 iEgle niarniclos. 7 TrichosaoUics diti'ca. 8 Cou- 


\oivolus paniculatus. 

12 ZixypljusJajnba. 

IG Simplocoa raremusa. 
19 Gentiana chayrayta. 
dysamm gangetienm. 
25 Oiriandcr seed, 
ticia Adliatoda. 


0 Pomegranate. 10 Siinplocos racemosa. 11 Feronia clepliantiuui. 

13 Vitex trifolia. 14 Piper longum. 15 Miniufia Catechn. 

17 Cucnniitf iitilatissimus. 18 MpniHpcruium glabmm. 

20 Solatium Jacqniui. 21 Solauum fruticosum. 22 He- 

23 lledysarum lagopodiodes. 24 'I'ribulus lannginosus. 

2G Meliu Azadirachta. 27 Nymphaea nelumbo. 28 Jus- 

J j j 
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mixed with honey. A fever arising from the same cause, is removed by a decoction pre« 
pared from kontakaree, gooluochn,* vamihihatS,^ dooraKibha,^ chirfita,^ rnklu-chfladiinw,6 
katkS,T shoont’hee,^ Indrayfivn,^ moot*ha,^^ and p&tolii.ii 'Pliig decoction removes 
thirst, burning heat, want of appetite, vomiting, cough, pains in the side. Sac. A simi- 
lar fever is removed by a preparation mixed with honey, composed of goolnnchii, In- 
drnjrovfi, nimbn,U putolu, khtkM, shoont^hee, moot’ha, raktS-chundunh. This reme- 
dy removes, rbeum, burning heat, vomiting, nausea, tliirst, pains in the body, &c. 

A fever of long continuance is removed by a decoction prepared from shona,^^ paroo- 
iri,*4 gambharee,!^ gnniaree,^^ vilwo,*^ chakoolya,^^ gokshooFSe,!!^ vriliutee,^ kautfikai ee, 
and ^al&pftnief .21 

In a slight fever, arising from rheum, take a decoction made with the last-mentioned 
ten things, adding chiruta, goolunchii, shoont'hee, and inoot’ha. A fever arising entire- 
ly from rheum is removed by a decoction made with the preceding fourteen articles, goo- 
lunchh excepted, adding gnju-pippnlee,22 Indrhyuvu, devudarooy^* dhiinyakri,2i and doora- 
Idbha. This is a very efficacious remedy. 

To remove swellings in tlie extremities, rub the parts affected with an ointment pre- 
pared from the bark of koolntf hn,25 the fruit of kru,2C oboont’liM, and the bark of karn- 
vee.27 For the same complaint apply to the swollen members an ointment prepared 
from tava,28 guniyaree, shoontliM, and d^va-daroo. 


For a fever of long standing, milk is excellent, but in a recent fever, is very pernici- 
ous. For a fever under which the patient has long suffered, a decoction is prepared 

1 Solanom Jacqnini. 2 Menispermum j^bram. S Siphonanthns indica. 4 Hedysa. 

ram alhagi. 6 Gentiana chayrayta. 6 Pterocarpas santalinos. 7 Not ascertained. 

6 Dried ginger. 9 Wrightea antidysenterica. 10 Cyperas rotondoi. 11 Trichosanthes 

dimea. 12 Melia Acadirachta. 13 Bignonia indica. 14 Bignonia 

sure olens. IS Omelioa arborea. 16 Premna siunoaa. 17 ^le Marmelos. 

18 Hedysaram lagopodioides. 19 Tribulos larouginosns. 20 Solanom froticosom. 

21 Hedysaram gangetiemn. 2^ This, according to some, is a species of pepper, but others call 

Tetranthcra apetala by this name. 23 The fir>tree. 24 Coriander seed. 20 Do- 

lichos biflorns. 20 MimMA Cstecbu. 27 Nerium odorum. 28 A sort 

nf lemon. 
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with kfintnkarce,^ gooltiucliu,^ and shoont’hee,* mixed with pippnlee4 and honey. For 
the same kind of fever, Uic patient may take a similar dose made with dhatrea/ hurSit&- 
kee,^ pipplilee, shoont’hee, and gorfikshu/ mixed with sugar. 


The following account of the metliod of preparing anointing oils, and different poi- 
sons, is taken from the work called Saru-Koumoodee. These oils are to be prepared 
from tilo^ in quantities of 32 lbs. 16 lbs. and 8 lbs. They are to l)e boiled till no froth 
arise at the top, even after a green leaf has been thrown into the pan. The follow- 
ing ingredients, having been washed and pounded, arc to be thrown into the boiling oil 
by degrees, and boiled several hours, and then taken out of the pan, viz. lodhn,^ the 
roots of nalooku,!® the wood of bala,i* and mdnjisht^La,*^ the fruit of aniiilokee,!* hureS- 
tukw, and vnhura,''* the roots of ketukee,*® the raw roots of hnridra,!® and the roots of 
moot’ha.i^ To these are to be added and boiled till perfectly mixed with the oil, a large 
quantity of whey, and gum water ; also lokta-chrndauu,^® bala, nnkhee,^ kooru,*® mnn- 
jisht’ha, joisht*ha-mudhoo,21 shoilnjn,22 pfidmfikasht’ho,® shriruln,^ d^vn-daroo,*® 6la,» 
khatasee,*^ nageshwnin,*-* t6za-pntru,20 shila-rosii,®® mooramangsge,®! kakfilSe,®* priyon- 
goo,3» moot’ha, hiiridra, daroo-huridra,®* bnhnln-moolu,®® shyama-luta,*® luta-kiislo^ 
rSe,®7 lnvnngii,®8 hgooroo,®® koomkoomn,^® goorutwnkfi,« r^nookri,42 and sSIoopha.-*® To 
givctliis ointment a fragrant smell, as w ell as contribute to its virtues, tJie following ingre- 
dients are to be added, viz. ^la, chnndiinu,44 koomkoomn, kakoolee,45 jatamangsee,^® 
shat’hee,^^ tezu-putrn, shurhlu, shila-ors'J, kajpwru,^mrigunabhee,4® lovongi), nfikhae, me- 
Phee,®® ngooroo, ekangu.®! lliese oils are called chimdunadee. 


1 Solanum jacquiiii. 2 TMeniapcrmiim ^lubram. 3 Dried Rinf^r. 4 Piper longaoi. 5 Oriitlea 
tomentosa. fi Teriniualia citrina. 7 Unaacertaiued. 8 Sosaraum orientalc. 9 Simplocos 

racen’O'^a. 10 ITnascertaiucd. 11 Unascertained. 12 Rubia Mmi;i8ta. IS Phyllanthus embVica. 
14 Ti nninalia bclerica. 16 Pandaiiius oduratlssimns. l(i Ciirriima longa. 17 Cyperub roton- 
duB. 18 Pterocarpus santaliniis. 19 Un.jcirtuin» il, but appears to be a dried slicll fish. 


20 Unaseortained. 
25 I'lic fir tree. 

29 IjaiiruH russia. 
33 ITnaHeertaiued. 
oertaiiied. 

41 Unascertained. 
45 Unascertained. 


50 Trigonclla Fomum Grecum. 


23 Unascertained. 21 Unascertained. 

27 Unascertained. 28 Mesua ierrea. 

31 Spikenard. 32 Unascertained. 

85 Pcriploca indica. 30 Ijius> 

89 Amyrisdgullochuui. 40Safirou? 

43 Ancthiim Kuwa. 41 Sanlaluiu album. 

47 Unabcertuined. 

61 UnascerUuned. 

a jj * 


21 Liquorice. 22 Vaphlha. 

20 Alpinia Cardamoinum. 

30 Naphtha. 

8-t Yellow sanders, 

37 Unascertained. 88 Cloves. 

42 Unascertained. 

4G Valeriana jaUmansa 


48 Camphor. 49 Musk. 
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The following is Uie method of makii^ a medicinal oil called Vishnoo-toiln which is 
esteemed of great use in diseases caused by the prevalence of wind in the system. First, 
the oil (32, 24, l6, or 8 lbs.) must be boiled as before ; then the ten ingredients before- 
mentioned, being washed and pounded, must be thrown in, boiled for six hours, and then 
strained ; after which a quantity of goat's milk, and the juice of the shntLi-mool.«l roust 
be placed in tlie pan, and the whole boiled again for several days, till it has the appear- 
ance of oil. After this, the following ingredients, having been previously washed and 
pounded, must be added : mooi’ha,* usliwii-g'nidha,* jseriikn,'* rishivhkn/* shiit'hee,® 
kakfiJee,? kslieei-dkakilleS,^ Jeevantie,® joisht’h^iiindhoo,^ mfihooree,” d6vu-daroo,12 
pudmii-kasht*h6,w shoilnjn,” soindhuv6,i5 jntamangsw,!® 61a, goorutwnkh,!® kooni,!® 
roklft-chondtinn,*® manjisht’ha,2i inrigrinablioe,®^* chandiuin,*’* kooinkooinri,^! shalapani^,®* 
koondooroo,^' g6tala,*^ and niikliee. 1 o render the oil fragrant, the ingredients be- 
fore-mentioned must be added and boiled. The boiling will occupy fifteen or twenty 
days. 

Another oil, called gooroochyadee, is prepared w ith tlic same ingredients as those al- 
ready mentioned, but instead of goat's, cow's milk is used ; and instead of the articles which 
succeed the milk in the former prescription, the follow'ing are to be used, viz. ushwognn- 
dlia, bliooniikooshmandu,®^ kakoolee, ksheerokakoolee, rnktn-chdndann, shulumdblee, go- 
rokshu,*® chakool} a,*® gokshooi 61(8,31 kuut&karce,^^ vrihnlec,®® viranga,®-* am'Makee,^^ 
hr:reet8kw,3® vuhura,*^ rasiia,3Snu8ntnmoohi,®® jeevunlee,!® pippnlee-injula,^! shoont’heS/i^ 
pippnlw,43 mnrichn,^ som“rajn,45 bhekriprimee,^® rakliala-shnsa,'*’^ getala, m-nijisht’lia, 
chnodDnu, h'lridra,'**^ sriloopha,^® and suptuclinda.®® This oil is used for removing dis- 
eases originating in excess of bile. 

1 Asparagrus raromoKus. 3 C> 7 >eru 8 rotnndus. 3 Phynalin flevuoRa. 4 Anise 

seed. a I'nascortained. 6 Unascertalni'd. 7 Unascertained. 8 Unascer* 

tained. 9 Celtis orientalis. 10 liquorice. 11 An aromatic seed. 12 Fir. i:< Unas* 

ccrtaiiicd. 11 Apparently a sort of moss 15 Rock salt. 1(1 Valeriana /atamansa. 17 Alpinia 
rardamnm. 18 A sort of bark. 19 Unascertained. 20 Pterocariins sarisiliiiiis. 21 Rnbia 
Mnitjista. 22 Musk. 23 Santaliim album. 21 Rall'ron? 23 Hodysanim cunf'ctiriim. 
26 Frankincense . 27 Unascertained. 28 Convolvulus panirulatus. 29 Unascertained. 

10 Hedysamm lai^opodisidcs. 31 Tribulus lanu^inosns. 82 Splannm jacqnini. 33 Sola- 

num fruticoanm. SI Unascertained. S3 Pbyllanthns cmblica. 30 Terrrliialin citrina. 

87 Terminalia belerira. 88 Unascertained. 89 Hemisiemus indiens. 40 Celtis orient .Us. 

41 The roots of pifu^r lonernm. 42 Dried Kinprer. 48 Pi| t r lonfrnni. 44 Blad pepper. 

45 Serrdtnla anthcliuintica 40 Bi^onia indica. 47 Unascertained. 48 Turmeric. 

40 Anethum Sowa. 60 Echites scholaris. 
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A medicine prepared with the pdison of the krishnn-sQrpa* is thus described : Having 
seized one of these snakes, and extracted the poison to the amount of ^ a tola, mix and 
boil it in 40 lbs. of milk, and a quantity of curds ; and let it remain thus for two days, af- 
ter which it must be churned into butter. Next, boiling the butter, mix widi it nutmegs, 
mace, cloves, and the roots of several ti'ecs ; ■after tliey have been well boiled together, 
pound the whole very small, mix it with water, and make it up into pills as small as mus- 
tard seeds. When a person is apparently in dying circumstances, this tnedicitie is admi- 
nistered, mixed in cocoa-nut water : first, the patient must take a single pill, and if there 
be no apparent relief, a second may be given. Another medicine of tlie same kind is 
thus prepared ; the snake is to be seized, and a string tied round its neck till tlie mouth 
opens, after which some nutmeg, cloves, mace, and other spices must be thrown into its 
mouth ; which is then to be closed again, and the snake placed in an earthen pan, and 
covered up closely. The pan is next to be placed upon the fire, and kept there till the 
poison is completely absorbed in the spices, which are then to be taken out of the mouth, 
and dried ; and, after an experiment of Uicir efficacy on some animal, are to be pounded, 
and given to the patient as snuff, or iu small pills. 

Another way of preparing poison as medicine, is by extracting it from the mouth of 
the snake, and mixing it with milk ; which Is next boiled, and made into butter, with 
which the juice of certain roots is mixed. 

These poisons are administered when all oUier remedies fail, and when there is but 
little hope of recovery : tlic most extraordinary cures arc said to have been performed 
by them, even after persons have been partly immersed in the Ganges, under the idea 
that ull hope of life was gone. The medicine is said to throw the patient into a state 
of insensibility, and immersion in the water, it is supposed, assists the operation of the 
poison. 


* The cobra-capella. 
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SECTION XXXIX. 

Of the works on Theogony, and on General History (the PooranUs.)* 

The eighteen different woiics known by the name of pooranas are attributed to V4da- 
VyasD, and the same number of ooph-pooranas are ascribed to other sages. The names 
of the pooranus are — ^The Bnimho^ Pudmn, Vislinoo, Shiva, Bhuvishyfi, Naradeeyli, 
Markund^yd, Atr^yTi, Brnmliu-voivnrtta, LingQ, V^nralio, Skfitidh, Vamhnd, Koormu, 
Mutsyo, Giiroord, Vayoo, and the Bhagiivatu. The names of the oopu-pooranns are — 
TTie Shunutkoomaroktfi, Ndrusingkn, Bhuvn, Shiv5, Doorvasnsoktfi, NarodeeyB, Kdpiln, 
Vamand, Ooshuudsokta, Bmmhandu, Vdroond, Kalika, Mfih^shwuru, Shamvn, Sourd, 
Poraslifiroktd, Mureechd, and the Bliargnvni Tlie names of a number of other poorands 
arc current j among which are the Knlkee, which treats of the tenth incarnation, }et to 
come; the Ekamra, which contains an account of the holy place Bhoovihidshwnni ; the 
Mdha-Bhaguvntu, in which it is asserted, that the incarnations arc all different appear- 
ances of BhngSivQt^ (Doorga) ; DtiveS-Bhagnvritd, — some persons contend, tliat this is 
the original Shree-Bhaguvuti ; the Atmu, in which is discussed tlie nature of spirit and 
matter, with other particulars. Those who study the pooranus are called poiiranikus. 

These pooranus and oopu-pooranus contain, among many other things, tlie following 
subjects, ^Tz. An account of the creation ; the name of the creator; the period of the crea- 
tion ; the names of the preserver and of the destroyer ; description of the first creation ; 
the period destined for the continuance of the world ; the nature of a partial as well as 
of a total dissolution of things ; the unity of God ; his spirituality ; divine worship by 
yoga; the names of the different yogas, and the forms of tliese ceremonies; the beati- 
tude of the yogee ; the incarnations of the gods ; some inferior ai)d others incaniaiions of 
the whole deity ; objects of these incarnations ; the places in which they took place ; ac- 
counts of various sacrifices, as the nshw umedhn, iiiun-medhu, go-m6dhu, &c. ; the names 
of the kings who offered these sacrifices; enquiry whether private individuals offered 
them or not; whether the flesh of these sacrificed horses, men, and cows, was eaten or 
not ; how many of these animals were slain at one sacrifice ; whether tliose who ate Uie 
flesh of these sacrifices were guilty of an error or not; whetlicr these animals were male 


*’ That which is old. 
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or female, the merit of these sacrifices ; iu what yoogn they were offered ; whether they 
cau be offered in the kulee yoogh or not ; whether, if they cannot be offered in the ko- 
Ice yoog&, other meritorious works may be performed in their stead ; the mode of per- 
forming these works of merit ; whether these works were commanded before the khlee 
yoogfi or not ; the presentation of a person’s whole property in gifts to the gods ; the re- 
ward of such gifts ; the persons who offered these splendid gifts ; the yoogn in which 
they were presented ; the quantity of religion and irreligion in each yoogn ; the names 
of the kings who reigned in the sntyu, treta, dwaporn, and k'llee yoogns ; history of the 
kings of the three first yoogus ; their characters, as encouraging religion or not ; tlic state 
of religion, and the conduct of tlie bramliuus, in the kdlce yoogn; the state of the gods 
as remaining awake or asleep during the kulce yoogn ; the wars of Yoodhist’hiiu; his 
conquests; the number of lives lost in these wars ; the period occupied by this dynasty ; 
the descent of Gnnga from heaven ; tlic religious austerities employed to bring Gunga 
from heaven ; the persons practising these austerities ; tlie errand of Gunga in her de- 
scent from heaven ; liev journey to earth described ; names of tlie founders of the holy 
places Kashee, Yrinda-\aiia, ©yodhya, Gaya, Prfiyagn, Mut’hoora, Hnridwarti, Hhigoo- 
la, Jugnunat’lin-kshttrn, Shetoobuudti, Kam6shwura, Stc. ; the antiquity of these places; 
the benefits arising from worshipping there ; tlie names of the gods to whom tliey are 
dedicated ; tlic ceremonies to be performed on visiting these places ; the geography of 
the earth ; the number of the seas ; their names and extent ; tlic divisions of the earth ; 
die names of die families reigning over different parts of the earth ; the attention paid 
to religion in diese divisions of the earth ; the number of the gods ; the work of each ; 
the means by which diey obtained their elevation ; the names of the different worlds ; 
dieir inhabitants ; the number of heavens ; their names ; the degrees of excellence iu 
each ; the nature of those works of merit which raise men to these heavens ; the god 
who presides in each ; the different hells ; their names ; the sins which plunge men into 
such and such hells ; the punishments iu these places ; the judge of the dead ; the exe- 
cutioners ; — the names of the casts ; the duties of each cast ; the names of the different 
sects or varieties of opinion and worship allowed by the shastro ; the opinions of each 
of the sages ; the various kinds of learning taught in die v^dii ; the number of the v^dns ; 
the names of the other shastriis ; the methods adopted by the sages in die instruction of 
their disciples ; of past, present, and future eveute ; the names of the works in which 
the events of these periods may be found ; the different modes of serving the gods ; the 
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c. (Terent religious orders ; the names of the animals proper to be offered to the gods or 
goddesses ; the degree of merit arising from rejecting animal food; the months in which 
Vishnoo sleeps ; the ceremonies to be attended to during these months ; the number 
of the pitree-lokns ;* the ceremonies to be attended to on their account ; the merit of 
these ceremonies ; the degree of honour due to father and mother compared with that to 
be paid to a religious guide ; the degree of crime attached to a person who withholds a 
promised gift ; method of presentiug gifts ; persons proper for friends ; on what occasi- 
ons a person may utter falsehoods ; the duties of a wife towards her husband ; enquiry 
whether the merit or demerit of the wife will be imputed to herself or to her husband ; 
whether the W’ife will share in the merits or the demerits of her husband; whether fe- 
nudes, in a future birdi, can cliangc tlicir sex or not ; the number of transmigrations 
through which a person must pass before he can retum4o human birth ; the invention of 
ardent spirits; the yoogu in which they have been drank; the names of those who drank 
them ; the effects of drinking them ; tlie reason w hy persons in the kulee yoogu are for- 
bidden to drink spirits ; the way in which a person may innocently drink spirits ; the 
trades proper to the four casts ; the names of the casts who may take interest upon mo- 
ney ; extent of interest ; w'l ether a brainhnn may be punished w'ith death or not ; the con- 
sequences of thus punishing him j the punislimeiit which awaits the person who beats 
a bramliun without fault, or aims a blow at him ; the punishments proper to the four 
casts ; puiiislimcnt according to law not criminal ; the inetliod in which a king must hold 
a court of Justice, and judge his subjects ; enquiry whether a bramliAii be subject to ser- 
vitude or not ; whether the gods are such by original creation, or have raised themselves 
by works of merit ; whether they can sink to human birth or not; whether works of me- 
rit and demerit are found in heaven or not, &,c. &c. Sec. 

* People dweUliig io one of tbe inferior heavens. 
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SECTION XL. 

^ Works on religious ceremonies, or, the Tuntru shastrus. 

The Tfintrns are fabulously attributed by the Hindoos to Shivh and Dooi^ ; and art 
said to have been compiled from conversations between these two deities ; the words of 
Shivn being called AgiSmn,* and those of Doorga, Nigomo.i* Nartidu is ^aid to have 
communicated these conversations to the sages. 

Through the inability of men to obtain abstraction of mind in religious austerities, 
yoga, &c. the ceremonies enjoined in the v4da could not be performed : in compassion 
to the people, therefore, say the learned Hindoos, the Tuntrfis were written, which pre- 
scribe an easier way to heaven, viz. by incantations, repeating the names of the gods, ce- 
remonial worship, 8cc. 8cc. 

At present a few of the origiual tuntrus, as well as compilations from them, are read 
in Bengal. Those who study them are called tantrikh pundits. 


SECTION xur. 

List of treatises on religious ceremonies, 

Kalee-tuntrn, on the religious ceremonies connected with the worship of this goddess, 
with other partieulars.— Tara-tfintra, on the worship df the goddess Tara, aud^the du- 
ties of the vamachaiws.— Koolanifiva, on the duties of vainacharees, 8lc.-Kalee-koolu- 
sfirvuswa.— Kalel-koolo-sadbhava, on the forms prevailing among the seven sects, viz. 
those who follow the vedn, the voislmuvns, the shoivyfis, the dOkshinns, the vamas, the 
siddhantRs, and the kouliis— Yoginee-tnntrS, on the secret ceremonies commanded in 
the tantrns.— Yogiiioe-rhidtiyri.— fJnbaksha-tnntru.— VarahS-tontrii, on the worship of 

the female deities, as well as of ShivS and Vishnoo, and on the ceremonies known un- 
der the general name sadhuiiS.— ShttnStkoomaru-tiintiu, on the worsliip of Vishnoo, on 
yoga, Scc—Gotamseyu-tantru, a simflar work.-Matrika-tiintrf, fifty ceremonies, &C. 

* Ttii. word, u the name of a book, imports, that it is the Murce of knowledae. * The wnree of 

certain knowledgCt 


K h k 
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connected with the fifty letters of the alphabet. — Lingfi-tfintrfi, on the worship of the 
liuga, &c. — Lingarchuna-tantra. — Bhoirfivn and Bhoiriivee-t&utrDs, on the secret prac- 
tices of the tantrikns. — Bhooto-damartt-tfintrii. — Mfiha-bhouttf-danit&ra. — Damfira-tcui- 
tro, on the worship of evil spirits, the destruction of enemies, medicinal incantations, 
&c. — Maha-bhoirQv&-tjbitrii. — Soumyfi-timtHi, on the tnntru formula?, on yogii postures, 
moodra ceremonies, &c. — Hat’ho dwpika,* on different extraordinary ceremonies con- 
nected with yoga, as purifying the body by washing the bowels, ^c. — Oorddhamna- 

tantra. Dakshinamna-toutru. Matrika-vedu-luntru. — Ooma-muhe8h\^riiQ-luntru. — 

Chondogra-shoolupanee-tuntra. — Chundeshwaro-timtr 5.^ — N 6elu-tiintrii, a defence of the 
extraordinary practices taught in the tiintras.— Muha-ueelu-tuntru.— Vishwu-sara-tuntrn, 
on repeating the names of tlie gods and of iucantatioiis, and an abridgment of the whole 

system of the tfintros. — Gayotree-trintro. — Bhootu-shooddhce-tnntrfl. Vishwnsaro- 

dhara-tuntra.-<«-Va1a-vilasha-tantrn, on the worship of females. — Roodrivyamalu-tuntrn; 
this w'ork is said to contain the whole system of the twiitrhs at full length. — Vishnoo- 
jamulu. — Bromha-yamfiln.— Sliivu-yamftiri.— \'ishnoo-dhurmott'irri.— Vrimn-vilaNn-tantru. 
— Poorushchhronu-chondrika, on the ceremonies connected with this name.f — Tiintru- 
Mahodudhee, the prayers and incantations of tlie tuntrns. — ’^Fantru-rutna. — Tripoora- 
sard-somoochchuya. — Shyainarchuna-chaiidrika. — Sliaktd-krnini), on the duties of the 

shaktus. — Shaktanondu-torniiginec. — -Tntwanrmdo-tiirflnginee. Ooturaniiia-loiitru, — 

Poorvamna-tuntru.— Piishchimamna-tiintru. — GuroonVtuntru, the incantations coiiimon- 
lyusedby the lower orders. — Atuio-tnntra.— rKoivuIyii-tnntro, on liberation. — Nirvaiiu- 
tuntiii;j; this work contains the doctrine that the body is an epitome of the universe. — 
Ug&styu-s jnghita. — Pooroshchbrunolesha-tuntru. — Shuktee-sungumu, on the ceri iii uiies 
in which women are the objects of worship, and the slaves of seduction. — Tarabhiikiee- 
soodhamavo-t'intrii.—V rihndd-tdntrd. — Koulavulee-tuntra. — V idyotpattec-tuntrh, on the 
acquisition of discriminating wisdom, or divine knowledge. — VocrO-ldntrn, on worship 
performed while' sitting on human sk ulls, on dead bodies, in cemeteries, using bead-rolls 
of human bones, 8ic. — Kooloddeeshfi-tdntrn. — Sarnda-tontru. — Sarnda-tilekii. — Shui- 
ebukrd-bh^o, on tlie six pudmns in the human body, in reference to yogu. — Koolarcha- 

siinufiefl the exteraal means used to fix the mind upon the one spirit. These means are, sittiuf 
in a particular posture, keeping the eyes fixed on the end of the nose, repeating a particular name, and 
many other pnict.8es equally ridiculous. t Sec vol. i. page 2U&. 

i Kirvanh is one species of mhkshti, or liberation, ai koivdlya is another : they both mean absorption 
excluding every idea of separate identity. 
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nadeepika. — Sardsamoochchdyn. — Shyamashchoijy^vidhee, on the mediod oi' rapidly 
accomplishing wonderful events through incantations containing the name of Kalee. — 
Tara-rahosy u. — ^Tarinee-ru hUsyS-vrittee. — onti u-saroi. 

The tdntras, though more modem than the v^du, have in a great degree superseded, iu 
Bengal, at least, the ancient system of religion. The vedh commands attention to the 
ten initiatory rites (snngskaru); ablutions; the daily worship called 8t[ndh}a; the liba- 
tions or daily drink-offerings to deceased ancestors (tfirpuiiu) ; offerings to the manes; 
burnt-offerings ; sacrifices, See. Tlie tuntrns either set aside all tliese ceremonies, or 
prescribe them in other forms ; they enjoin tlie ceremonies denominated shraddhii, but 
only at the time of the junction of particular stars, and not on the death of a relation. 
The tantrika prayers, even for the same ceremony, differ from those of the v6du ; and 
ill certain cases they dispense with all ceremonies, assuring men, that it is sufficient for 
a person to receive the initiatory incantation from his religious guide,'* to repeat the name 
of his guardian deity, and to serve his teacher. Tliey actually forbid the person called 
pooraabhishiktuf to follow the rules of the vedu ; tliough, with this exception, the tan- 
trikhs profess to venerate the v^dn. This person is first anointed as a disciple of some 
one of the goddesses ; after this, by means of another ceremony, he embraces tlie per- 
fect way, that is, he renounces the law of the v^do, and becomes an eminent saint, be- 
ing placed above all ceremonies, according to die tniitrus, but an abandoned proiligate, 
according to the rules of christiau morality. He is guided hy the work called Pooraa- 
bhish6ku-Puddhutce, which allows him to be familiar with the wives of others, to drink 
.spirits, &c. 

Till* real voidikus, or those who adhere to the vedu, despise the tuntrus, as having led 
people from tlie vedu, and taught the most abominable practises. In the west of 11 in- 
doost’hau the bramhnus rigidly adhere to tlie rules of the vedu, but in Bengal tlie great 
body of the bramlinns practise the ceremonies both of the veda and tlic tuntrns. De- 
sirous of taking as many recommendations with them into the other world as possible, 

* The Hindoos place great reliance on receiving the initiatory incantation (generally the name of a 
god) from their teacher. 

) Tliat is, the perfectly initiated or anointed. 

K k.k S 
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the bimmhniis add the fomis of the tfintrua to the ceremomea of the vedtt into which they 
had been previously initiated. 

The principal subjects treated of in the tontrii shastrhs appear to be these : The neces- 
saiy qualidcations of a religious guide, and of his disciple ; of receiving the initiatory 
rite from the religious guide ; the formulas used by diose who follow the rules of the 
tilutrus ;* formulas used in daily worship, (slfndhya,) in worship before the idol, at biimU 
offerings, bloody-^acrifices, in the act of praise, pooroshchnrana repeating names 
and incantations ; die method of subjecting the female attendants (nayikas) on the gods 
and goddessess to the power of the worshipper ; rules for nyasfi ; formulas used in the 
secret cerem'^nies called bhooth-shooddhee, shaktabhishekn, p5omabhish6ka, bhoiruvee- 
chakrfi, shat-kfirmu ; an account of different kinds of bead-rolls, and of tlieir use in reli- 
gious ceremonies ; of die goddesses distinguished by the name of Moha-vidya, the wor- 
ship of whom is particularly recommended in tlie tuntriis. 

As a specimen of what may be expected to be found in this class of Hindoo wTilings, 
the author selects a few pa jgraphs from the tabic of contents of the Tuntrii-Sarh : 

Tlie qualifications of a religious guide (gooroo); the faults by w'hich a man is dis- 
qualified from becoming a gooroo ; the qualifications of a true disciple ; how far a goo- 
loo and his disciple participate in the consequences of each other’s sins ; the duties of a 
disciple towards his gooroo. 

The moment a disciple receives the initiatoiy rite, all bis sins are obliterated, and the 
benefit of all his religious actions is secured to him ; if he have even killed a bramhun, 
a cow, or drank spirits, 8lc. and have lived in the practice of these sins f6r a million of 
births, they will all be removed the moment he receives the initiatory rite ; he will also 
possess all the merit which would arise from the sacrifice of a horse ; obtain whatever he 
desires ; raise his family in honour, and after death will ascend to tlie heaven of the god 
whose name he has received, and remain for ever there, enjoying inconceivable happi- 

* Neither a wonuui nor a shfiSdrik may read or bear the prayers of the vfdfi. on pain of futnre nusery ; 
bat ttiey asay nse the prayers of the thntrhs. 

t Certain ceremonies performed at the time of an eclipse, or for a month to|;ctbcr, or at other times, to 
obtain the favour of a pcrs<m’s fpiardian deity. 
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ness, i!vithout the fear of future birth.* If a person receive the initiatoiy rite from his 
father, or from a hermit, or even from a duDdee,t but not from his religious guide, eve- 
ry benefit will be lost, except he take what is called a siddha-inuntrn,:]: and this he may re. 
ceive from any one. If a person receive this rite from a woman, not a widow, or from, 
his own mother, though a widow, the merit is greater than when received from a man. 

He who neglects to receive die initiatory rite,§ will sink into the hell of darkness ; no- 
one may trade with such a person, nor proceed in any religious service if he have had 
the misfortune to see his face after it was begun. The person who reuses to receive 
this rile will be subject to infinite evils ; he can never obtain the merit of the offerings 
to the manes ; and when he dies he will sink into torment, excluded from all hope of 
restoration to human birth. If a mendicant or a hermit die in this state, even such a 
one will sink into never-ending misery .|| 

Next follow the forms of those incantations which a religious guide may give to shob- 
drns, and the punishment which both will incur if an incantation be given to which a 
person has no right; — the initiatory incantations proper for persons bom under the differ- 
ent stars. Sic. ; — ^those proper to be given according to the choice which a person makes 
of his guardian deity ; in choosing whom, the Hindoo always consults his fears or liis 
concupiscence, vi/.. if he seek riches, he chooses Gnn6shfi; if relief from some disease, 
Sooiyn; if grandeur, Shivh ; if emancipation, and blessings of all kinds, Vishnoo ; if re- 
ligion, Shree-Vidya ; if knowledge, Kaleo ; and if a kingdom, N^a-SornswhteS. Many 
instructions of a similar nature ai e inserted in this part of the work ; and directions are 
added respecting the fortunate days, both of tlie week and of the moon, when the ini- 
Uatory lite may be received. 

* Other Bhastrtts declare, that whoever ascends to the heavens of the gods, will there e^joy only u 
temporary residence. 

t A religions devotee, before whom even the bramhUjiB prostrate themsdves. 

t A siddhhmhntrfi is united to the name of Kalee,Tara,Shorttshe6,Bhoovtin6sliwtirec,Bbolr&vee, Dho&- 
mavhtCe, V&gttla, Mat&ngee, or Kiunrila. 

§ Those who do not receive this rite, are despised by their conntrymen. 

(I Notwithstanding what is here said, the doctrine of endless punislunent is not really a part of the Hin> 
doo system. A people whose notions of the evil of sin are so superficial coiild not be expected to pro- 
mulgate a doctrine which marks transgression as beyond measure sioful. 
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The niimber of letters in the incantation must be regulated by the nnmber of those in 
a person’s name, that there may be neither too many nor too few. If the letters in tlir 
peron's name be fewer diau those in the formula, the rite may be given. 

Then follow directions on various subjects, as, with which fingers a person may num- 
ber his beads ; what kind of beads may be used in repeating the name of the deity ; the? 
proportion of merit attached to these repetitions as made with different kinds of bead- 
rolls ; how long a person should repeat the name at once ; whether he will obtain tlie ob- 
ject of his devotion if he neglect to number these repetitions ; and whether, the name of 
a deity must be repeated aloud, or in a whisper, or in the mind. 

The diffcient kinds of nyasu are next described, as ungn-iiyasn, kurangn-nyasn, pra- 
iiayamd, matrika-nyasii, rishyadee-nyasn, shorlia-nyasu, vuniu-nyasn,* &c. — ^The merit 
attached to circumambulating the temples of Shi^u, Doorga, or any oilier god or god- 
dess, according to the number of the circumaiiibulations. — Ulie merit arising from drink- 
ing the water with which an image has been bathed; or in which a bramhun’s foot has 
been dipped. — The evil consequences of not offering to some god the food which a per- 
son is about to eat.f Then follow die names of a number of gods and goddesses, with 
a description of the ceremonies used in their worship ; an account of a ceremony per- 
formed while sitting on a dead bod} ; and of another in which a person, sitting in one 
posture, repeats the name of some deity, using his bead-roll, from sun-rise to sun-rise, 
and from sun-set to sun-set. — A number of prayers for preventing the effects of poison, 
arising from the bite of a snake, Sic.— The way in which Hunoomano’s image is to be 
made, and the method of worshipping this deihed monkey. — An incantation for remov- 
ing difficulties in child-bearing.— Another, by which a person going into a house to 
commit adultery, robbery, &c. may prevent others from seeing him.— Incantations 
used at the time of worship, for purifying the mind, the offerings, die body, die prayers, 

• Nyufi is a ceremony performed at the time of wornliip (p5oja,) and consists of a nnmber of curious, 
minute, and almost nndciinable motions with the hands and fingers, (while the person repeats prayers,) such 
as touching the eyes, ears, shoulders, mouth, nose, head, breast, dec. doubling and twisting the hands, fia. 
gers, Ac. 

t A conscientious Hindoo, before he eats, offers bis food to his gnardian deity, using some such words ae 
these : ** This food, O god, 1 present to thee.’' A Hindoo shop-keeper, also, gi>es bis god credit in his dail) 
Mcconnts for a sum which may amount to the twentieth part of a half-penny. 
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and the place of worship. — ^The method of preparing tlie place in which the homu, diat 
is, the burnt sacrifice, ib to be offered. — Certain ceremonies are next described, for the re- 
moval of sorrow, sickness, in juries, Slc.; for bringing an enemy under subjection ; for de- 
priving an enemy of all strength ; for separating intimate friends ; for driving an enemy 
to a distance ; for killing a person, &c. — ^The proper modes of sitting when repeating the 
name of a deity, or pcrfomiing acts of ivorship, as crossing the legs, drawing up the 
heels to ll»e hip bone, bringing the legs under the thighs, &c. — Forms of praise, wor- 
ship, &c. offered to different gods. — ^^Fhc benefits to be derived from repeating all the 
names of those gods who have each a thousand names.’’*' — The names of sixty offerings 
which may be presented to the gods, and the benefits arising to the ofierer ; the sepa- 
rate advantages of repealing the name of a got! according as tlie person shall use any 
one of fourteen kinds of roodrakshCii* bead-rolls. — An account of the ceremonies direct- 
ed to be performed daily, annually, or to tlie end of life ; of tliose which necessarily fol- 
ow certain actions or certain periods ; and of those for obtaining some particularly de- 
sired blessing. — Of the ceremonies connected with the wbrship of the male deities ; and 
of lliose called moudra.:!^ — Of purifying the twelve parts of die body and mind during 
worship. 


Having already mentioned tliat the tfiiitrus contain formulas for injuring and destioy- 
ing others, the author here inserts an account of one of these ceremonies, extracted from 
the Oodd^shn-tuntrii : — Before a jierson actually enters on the prescribed ceremonies, he 
obtains, through some acquainlancc of tlie person whom he wishes to destroy, a measure 
of the length of different parts of his body, as well as of his whole body ; having obtained 
which, with a small quantity of the diiug of a bull, he forms the image of his enemy. 
This be rag prepared, on some proper night, the darker the better, he and otliers proceed 
to a cemetery, taking with them a hawk, spirituous liquors, red lead, turmerick, fish, Pic. 

* Vislinoo uiidt r all his form*!, and most of those who arc called the shhktee d^vtas. 


t Elsrocarpus GaiutniP ; tbr ficc ds of wlwch arc strung like beads, and employed by religious persons to 
assist them in numbering their prayers. 

, Certtin «Uh tlio han.l. and fmge«, dUrnmn. from wtat i. died not in .ul»tan«, but 

u, tl>. minute part.. Tlmte motions can K.«.ciy bo dweribod ; but the, coMut m tayin* the &.«er <m the 
thumb and the thumb on the <in(ter ; twi«tini5 the finger, and hand. ; placing the hn^n me aganut an^ 
ther; holding np the fir.t finger nf the right hand; then the tyro fiut finger.; then the httle finger.; .pteU- 
ing the hands, &c. &e. , 
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Here the puttes first bring the soul of this enem}', by incantations, into the image, and 
'fiien light a fire, and offer a bumt.8acrifice with clarified butter, repeating prayers to Un> 
tohii, the form of Yfima in which he separates soul from body. The hawk is next kill- 
ed, and pieces of its fiesh ere boiled in a human skull containing spirits, which is placed 
on a fire-place composed of three other human skulls. With this flesh, thus boiled, they 
next present bumt-offerings, repeating incantations to Snrvvn-bhootfi-kshayti, another 
name of Y&m& signifying that he takes away the lives of all. Towards the close of these 
offerings, between every prayer, the offerer rubs his hand, besmeared with the flesh knd 
the clarified butter of the burnt-offering, on the breast of the image made of the duitg of 
die bull, saying, ** Oh! Cntuko ! thy face is like the last fire ; do thou loosen all the joints 
of my enemy ; dry up his breath, and cause him to fall.’' Again, “ Oh ! CntQku, thou 
who, sitting on the buffaloe, boldest in thy hand tire deathful sceptre, draw forth the life 
of my enemy.” Again, “ Oh ! Untaka, who presides! over religion and irreligiou : I am 
iimocent ; but do thou destroy, destroy, destroy, this my enemy, root and branch ; stop 
his breatli ; dry up the sources of life in him ; stop alt the channels of the circulation of 
his blood *, dry up the juices of his body.” He next rubs upon the flesh, before offer- 
ing it, a small quantity o ' yellow orpimentand tiirmerick, and then offers this flesh in the 
two names of Yunift, Mrityoo and Untuku, rubbing it, as he throws it on the fire, on tlie 
breast of the image of his enenij'. He next tears open tlie belly of this image, and takes 
out of it the thread containing the dimensions of the body, and offers it in the fire of the 
bunit-offcring, repeating prayers to Yuma for the destruction of his enemy. He next 
takes the knife with which the hawk Was killed, and worships it, repeating, ** Cut, cut, 
separate, separate, pierce, pierce, divide into morsels, morsels j” after which he takes tlic 
image, and w ith this knife cuts it into quarters, according to tlic measures formerly pro- 
cured, and tlie quarters and the measures are. thrown into the fire, one by one, and of- 
fered to Yumujwith appropriate pnyers or incantations; and then these malignant cere- 
monies, worthy of infernal spirits, are closed by Uic offerer’s rubbing the ashes of the 
burnt-offering on his forehead. Sometimes the whole is concluded by offering the nest 
of a crow to Yamtt, which is said to hasten die destruction of an enemy, who it is ex- 
pected will be seized by some violent disease, which will soon terminate in death. 
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SECTION XUI. 

The Hindoo poetical teorhs. 

It IB R fact, which adds greatly to the literary honours of the Hindoo sages, that they 
studied both poetiy and music as men of science, laying down rules which prove how 
well they were acquainted with these subjects, and how qapable they w'ere of reducing 
to system whatever was the object of human research. These rules, it is true, like all 
ancient theories, are full of iantacies and unnecessaiy divisions, yet that they are in general 
apposite, clear, and scientific, must certainly be admitted. 

The Hindoo poetry, as might be expected, beyond any other class of their writings, 
abounds in the most extravagant metaphor, and die most licentious images. It requires 
a greater knowledge of their poetry than the author is possessed of, for him to determine 
whether their ancient poets were more sober and chaste than the modem ; but these extra- 
vagancies and unchaste allusions are found in the works of Kal^-Dasn and others bis con- 
temporai'ies ; and all the modem works are so full of them, that many of their poems can 
never be given to the English reader in a literal translation. Some allowance may be made 
for Eastern manners ; but granting eveiy possible latitude of tin's kind, innumerable ideas 
are found in almost every poem, which could have become familiar to the imagination 
only amidst a people whose veiy country was a brotliel :* — of extravagant metaphor, the 
author here gives a few examples : 

** Your elory so far exceeds the splendor of the sun, that hU services are no Ioniser DeceBsary.''—S%fw- 

** If there had been no spots in the moon, his face might perhaps have borne a comparison with thine (ad- 
dressing a beantifnl person).”--liffifieowi*iitt. 

** That person has discharged his arrow with snch force, that even thought cannot pnrsne 

“ Compared with thy wealth, O Maudhata! Koovirtt, the god of riches, is starving."— r'yosii. 

**Thy beanty and modesty resemble the lightning in the heavens— now flashing and now passing away." 

**ThU (a beautiful female) is not a hnman form: it Is Chftndiii (the moon)fallen to the earth through fear 
of the dragon."— SsoMadAoo. 

The fall of this (great asan) ia as if Indrtt had AQen firom heaven.' 

* Even their wrrks ra ethiee etre, in $me pkteeet higUe indecent end effenake* 

L 1 1 
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* Some of the most elegant and highly wrought Hindoo works in prose/ says Mr. Cole- 
brooke,* * are reckoned among poems, in like manner as the Telemache” of Fenelon, 
and ** Tod Abels” of Gesner. The most celebrated are the Vasovodotth of Soobondhoo, 
the Dnshh-koomard of DiindM, and the Kadamburee of Vann. In the Vasavodfitth, as in 
various compositions of the same kind, the occasional introduction of a stanza, or even of 
several, either in the preface, or in the body of the work, does not take them out of the 
class of prose. But other works exist, in which mote frequent introduction of verse 
makes of these a class apart. It bears the name of Chiimpob : and of this kind is t)M‘. 
Nul&-Chdmpoo of Trivikroma. This style of composition is not witliout example in 
European literature. The “Voyage de Bachaumout et de La Chapele,” which is the 
must known, if not the first instance of it, in French, has found imitators in that and in 
other languages. The Shngskritu inventor of it has been equally fortunate : and a nu- 
merous list may be collected of works expressly entitled Ch6mpo5.t The Indian dra- 
mas are also instances of the -mixture of prose and verse. Our own language exhi- 
bits too many instances of the first to render it necessary to cite any example in explana- 
don of the transition from verse to prose. In regard to mixture of languages the Ita- 
lian theatre presents instances quite parallel in the comedies of Angelo Beolco, siimamed 
Ruzanti with this difference, however, tiiat tlie dramas of liuzanti and his imitators 
are rustic farces; while the Indian dramatists iatermingle various dialects in their serious 
compositions.’ 

Valmeekee, the author of the Ramayono, is called the father of Hindoo poetry. Res- 
pecting this poet, the following legend is current amongst the Hindoos : Junukh, the king 
of Mit’hila, being charmed with the poetry of the Ramayona, sent for Valmeekee, and 
requested him to write another epic poem, in celebration of the wars of the Panduvos 
and the Kouruvtts. This, however, ValmSskee declined ; when Purashuro and Vyasn, 
father and son, attempted a few vnses. Those of the son were approved, and Vyasa 
became the author of the ^^uhabhjiolfi. — ^The poems next in estimation are the Shisoo- 
palfi-bndhti,by l^gMagho; the Kadfimb5ri6, by Vand-Bhfitt&; the works of Kalee-Das&, 
the names of which will be found in the succeeding list of poems ; the Malute^Madhuva, 

* See a very learned Essay on the Sftng kritS and Prakrittt prosody, in the tenth volome of the Asiatic 

Researches. t As the NrisUvhh-CMinpdd, Oniigh>Clittiiip6o, Vrindav&nh-GUnnpSd, Ac. 

t Walker’s Memoir on Italian Tragedy. 
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the Ootdrh-llaiiiu-Chfirit&, and the VeSro-Ch&ita, by Bbdvo-bhdotee ; the Kirataijoonel- 
yn, by Bharavee ; the Noisiifidhn, by Shree-liorshd ; the Ventjo-snughurii, by Bhutln- 
Nara^dnfi; the Unnrghu-Raghdvfi, by Mooraree-Mishrfi ; the Priisaitnn-RagUdvu, by 
Puksho-Dli&rd-Mishru ; the Vidugdhu-Madhuvn, by Jecvu>Goswain^*, and die Geetu- 
Govindo, by Juyu-d6va. It may be difficult to ascertain the period in which the poets 
before KalS-DasA lived, but this celebrated poet is known to have been patronised by 
Vikrumadityd. The rest are of modern date : the last Hmdoo raja wliose reign was 
honoured with the praises of living poets, was Bhojn. 

The author here begs leave to add a few paragraphs on the Measures of Sungskritu 
Ferse, from the Essay already mentioned : 

' The ndcs of Hindoo prosody are contained in sootros, or brief aphorisms, tlie reputed 
author of which is Pingoln-Nagn, a fabulous being, represented by mythologists in the 
shape of a serpent ; and the same, who, under tlie title of Potanjfilee, is the supposed 
aiitlior of the Moha-bhasliyb, or great commentary on grammar, and also of the text of 
the Yoga sliastrn ; and to whom likewise the text or the commentary of the Jyotishu 
amicxcd to the v^us, appears to be attributed. The aphorisms of PingiHachaiyn, as 
he is sometimes called, on Uie prosody of Sungskntn (exclusive of the rules io Prakrita 
likewise ascribed to him), are collected into eight books, die first of which allots names, 
or rather literal marks, to feet consisting of one, tw^o, or three syllables. The second 
book teaches the manner in which passages of die v^dus arc measured. The diird 
explains the variations in the subdivision of the couplet and stanza. The fourth treats 
of profane poetiy, and especially of verses, in which the number of syllables, or their 
quantity, is not uniform. The fifdi, sixth and seventh exhibit metres of that sort which 
has been called monoschcmastic, or uniform, because the same feet recur invariably in 
the same places. The eighth and last book serves as an appendix to the whole, and 
contains rules for computing all the possible combinations of long and short syllables in 
verses of any length. Tliis author cites earlier writers on prosody, whose woiks ap- 
pear to have been lost : such as Shoitnvu, Kroushtikn, Tandin, and other ancient sages, 
Yasku, Kashyupu, &c. Piiigulft’s text has been interpreted by various commentators; 
and, among odicrs, by Hillayoodha-Bhattd, author of an excellent gloss entitled Mriid- 

L 1 1 2 
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sitoij^mS. A more modern commentary, or rather a paraphrase in verse, by Nani- 
y5iio>Bhntta-Tara, under die title of Vrittoktee-Ratnil, presents the singularity of being 
interpreted diroughout iu a double sense, by the author himself, in a further gloss entit- 
led F&iksha. 

' The Ugnee pooranft is quoted for a complete system of prosody, founded apparent- 
ly on Pingnlu*8 aphorisms ; but which serves to correct or to suf^ply the text in many 
places ; and which is accordingly used for that purpose by commentators. Original 
treatises likewise have been composed by various authors : and among others by the ce- 
lebrated poet KalsS-Daso. In a short treatise, entitled Shrootu-Bodhfi, diis poet teach- 
es the law s of versification in tlie very metre to which they relate : and has thus united 
the example witli the precept. The same mode has been also practised by many other 
writers on prosody ; and, in particular, by Pingfiln's commentator Narayonn-Bhatta; and 
by the authors of the Vrittfi-Rutnaknifi, and VrittS-Dfirpcmu. 

^ Pinguln 8 rules of Simgskritn prosody are expressed with singular brevity. The 
artifice, by which this has Seen effected, is the use of single letters to denote the feet 
or the syllables. Thus L, the initial of a ivord signifying short (Idghoo), indicates a 
short syllable. G, for a similar reason, intends a long one. The combinations of these 
two letters denote the several dissyllables : Ig signifying an iambic ; gl a trochaeus or 
chorcus ; gg a spondee ; 11 a pyrrichius. The letters, M.Y.R.S.T.J.Bh. and N, mark 
all the trisyllabical feet, from three long syllables to as many short. A Songskritii verse 
is generally scanned by these last mentioned feet ; with the addition of either a dissylla- 
ble or a monosyllable at the close of the verse, if necessary. This may be rendered 
plain by an example taken from the Greek and Latin prosody. Scanned iu the Indian 
manner, a phaleucian verse, instead of a spondee, a dactyl, and three trochees, would 
be measured by a molossus, an anapaest, an amphibrachys, and a trochee ; expressed 
thus, m. 8. j. g. 1. A Sapphic verse would be similarly measured by acretic, an anti- 
bacchius, an amphibrachys, and a trochee ; written, r. t. j. g. 1. 

* To avoid the too frequent use of uncommon terms, I shall, m describing the dif- 
ferent sorts of S ngskritu metre, occasionally adopt a mode of stating the measure more 
consonant to the Greek and lAtin prosody, iu which the iambic, trochee, and spondee, 
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dactyl, anapaest, aikl tribracbys are the only feet of two or three syllablei which are 
commonly employed. 

‘ Hie Terse, according to the Songskritn ^stem of prosody, is the component part 
of a couplet, stanza or strophe, commonly named a shlokii, although this term be some- 
times restricted to one sort of metre, as will be subsequently shewn on the authority of 
KalSe-Dasii. The stanza or strophe consists usually of four verses denominated padd ; 
or, considered as a couplet, it comprises two verses subdivided into padds or measures. 
Whether it be deemed a stanza or a couplet, its half, called ardhri-shlokd, contains usu- 
ally two padds ; and in general the pauses of the sense correspond with the principal 
pauses of the metre, which are accordingly indicated by lines of separation at the close 
of the shlokd and of its hemistich. When the sense is suspended to the close of a se- 
cond shlokfi, the double stanza is denominated yoogmu ; while one, comprising a great- 
er number of measures, is termed koolukft. In common with others, I have some- 
times translated shlokii by ** verse,” or by " couplet but, in prosody it^n only be 
considered as a stanza, though the pauses are not always very perfectly marked until 
the close of tlie first half; and, in conformity to the Indian system, it is generally treat- 
ed as a tetrastich, though some kinds of regular metre have uniform pauses which might 
permit a division of the stanza into eight, twelve, and even sixteen verses. 

* Concerning the length of the vowels in Siiugskritu verse, since none are ambiguous, 
it is only necessary to remark, that the comparative length of syllables is determined by 
the allotment of one instant or matiti to a short syllable, and two to a long one; 
that a naturally rfiort vowel becomes long in prosody when it is followed by a double 
or conjunct consonant; and that the last syllable of a verse is cither long or short, ac- 
cording to tlie exigence of the metre, whatever may be its natural length. 

< Sfingskritu prosody admits two sorts of metre ; one governed by the number of sylla- 
bles ; and which is mostly uniform or monoschemastic in profane poetry, but altogether 
arbitrary in various metrical passages of the v^das. The other is in fact measuredf by feet 
like the hexameters of Greek and Latin : but only one sort of this metre, which is deno- 
minated arya, is acknowledged to be so regulated ; while another sort is governed by the 
number of syllabick iustauts or matins.’ 
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In the Kavyft-Chundrika, by Rani^-CIi5ndra*Nya>» VagjtZiihn,are found the foUowkig 
rules respecting the different |>rc^r/ies of verse; — x bat sentence Mhich contains goonu, 
tUunkarUf and rfsll, and the language of which is correct, we call Kavyo, or a poem, 
of which there are three kinds : that whidi is most excelieut, the excellent, and the re- 
jected. The most excellent is that which contains the greatest number of figures 
(vyfingyn) ; die excellent, that which contains less ; and the worst, that from which all 
poetical figure is absent. 

The qualities of verse (goonM) are connected with three divisions, that in which a 
large number of compound words are found ; tliat which is highly lucid, but in which 
plebeian words are not used ; and that in which passion or sentiment, and mellifluous 
words abound. 


Vlikhkarik (ornament) mcludes natural descriptions; similarity ; comparison; succes- 
sion; rcpctitiou, ui reference to meaning and description; irony; satire ; metaphor ; simi- 
larly admitting an exception vibhavana;t sumasoktee *4) Utishoyoktee, or the wonderful, 
or praise mider the form cf censure;^ opunhootec, .contaiuing a concealed meaning ;|| 
sookshmd, containing a delicate distant or meaning phrivi'ittee,t or that in which lire 

* This illnsttated thus:— O beloved ! tby face resembles the sun— withont its spots." 

t An effect without a caosc. ** O beloved ! tby face is pure, though it be not washed." 

i Expressing much in few words. The Hindoo female who never lea> es her room, never sees a stran- 
ger, nor ev^r looks at tlie snn, is higlily commended. In i cference to this, the author thus iilustrates the 
meaning of this word, s< masoktee, and describes a poetical ornament: Addressing the koomoodh, which 
expands itsflower only in tlie night, he sap. Be not too prood of thy qualities as a sSteS : we all know thee 
—thou dost not shew even tby face to the son, yet tbou renonocest not the bee [who lodges in tby bosom 
allnif^t.] 

S Example, (addressing himself to a female,) Thon art the greatest of plunderers: other thieves purloin 
property which is wurthiess ; thou stealest the heart; they piunder in the night; thon in the day, &c." 

H Example, apeaking of the Ante of Krishuh: This is not a Ante, but something invented by Vidhata to 
destroy the family, cast, and excellent qualities of milk-maids. 

* Example : Some Hindoof paint on the outside of their bouses a picture of the sun. One day a para- 
mour called mi thewife of another, and by signs asked when he should come to see her. She, being in com- 
pany,waB afraid tospeak, and therefore took smne water in her band and threw it on the picture of the sou. 

t Example : KrishnU had been revelling vrith Chtindravttlee, to the neglect nf Radha. Tbe next morn- 
ing, when he watted npon Radha, she says, <* Last nigfattAoit renwioedst awake, but nty eyes are red [she 
means with anger.]." 
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meaning is changed ; aohokteej that in which two persons are spoken of; ashSS^ riiat 
which contains a blessing; and sonkSma, that verse which contains several ornaments. 

The author here adds, from the Kavya-prukashd, by M6iin5t*ho-Bhott&, specimens of 
the nine passions ( rUsU ) found in verse : 

Love. — A wife lamenting the departure of her husband. My ornaments are goings 
my tears are always falling — my patience too I cannot keep— my heart desires to precede 
my beloved, who has resolved to leave me. All these will go. If they must. Oh ! my life, 
why wilt thou not go with them f 

Risibility. — A hramhun, after his ablutions is returning home,whefi a harlot throws 
her saliva on his head. He thus laments, weeping — Ha ! Ha ! a harlot has wounded me 
by tlirowing her filthy saliva on my head, which 1 had purified by incantations. 

Courage. — Mtghu-nHVhu, the son of Ravunu, coming forth to the combat, discovers 
several monkeys approajching, the auxiliaries of Ramu, and thus addresses tkem:— O all ye 
monkeys, striplings, renounce all fear in my presence ; for my arrow, which enters the 
head of the elephant of die king of heaven, would be ashamed to penetrate bodies like 
yours. — Addressing Lukshmumi: — Oson of Soomitra, stay where thou art; why should 
1 quarrel with thee? (contemptuously); lam M6ghu>nat*hti. 1 have however some de< 
sire to see RamQ, who has set bounds to the raging ocean. 

TsmtoR. — A deer pursued by its enemy : — 

Upstarts aud onward bounds the afTrigbted deer. 

While the pursuing chariot rolls along. 

The fugitive, now, and again, looks back 
As on he moves, to mark the distance 
Betwixt him and death: his hinder parts 
A passage force into his very chest; 

His sighs permit the half- devoured grass 
To fall upon the ground — ^his spriogiug legs 
Scarce touch the earth. 

Pity.— A. young deer, in the presence <f the huntsmen, anticipating its own destruc^ 
tion. — If I attempt to move forwards, I am stopped by the R6va ; and, if 1 could swim 
across, the inaccessible mountaius present a wall on its banks on the left 1 am stopt 
by a botmdless lake on the right, is the forest on fire — and behind me are the hunt- 
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era, armed with dreadful arrows, thintmg for my blood. Whither shall I go i How can 
1 slay? 

Psace.^To me, a serpent, and a necklace of pearls — ^the most powerful enemy, and 
die kindest inend— the most precious gem, and a clod of earth— die softest bed, and die 
hardest stone— a blade of grass, and the most beautiful female— are precisely die same. 
All I desire is, that in some holy place, repeating the name of God, 1 may soon end my 
days. 

Disovst. a jackal devouring a dead body in a cemetery. First, with his teeth he 
strips off the skin — then devours the fleshy parts, w hich emit an offensive smell — he next 
tears die flesh from the joints betwixt the toes and fingers — ^his eyes become inflamed 
—the blood and putrified matter drop from his jaws— — 

Wonder. — A poet approaches a king^ as is usual, tcith some adulatory couplets: — O 
mighty monarch! if my verse may not offend thee; and, not pronouncing it false, if thou 
afford me thine attention, I will proceed. The king. W'hy art thou so anxious to deliver a 
couplet under such suspicious circumstances ? The poet. O mighty monarch ! In die mind 
of a poet the marvellous laSours after utterance : By the fire of diy energy all the seas 
were dried up ; but by the briny tears of the widows of thine enemies, they have again 
been replenished. 

Rage. — Puriishooramu approaches — His eyes resemble the blazing sun ; he is sharp- 
ening his axe on the protuberous scars on bis own body ; at intervals he utters the sounds 
of warlike rage, hod hod ; the force of hb breath seems sufficient to overturn the earth ; 
again and again, he prepares his bow, as eager to meet the enemy ; the earth contains 
not bis equal in anger. 

Beside these nine passions, the poets distmguish another as of a mixed nature, spor- 
tive and plaintive. 

The same author points out a number of faults in verse, as, where the sounds are 
harsh, or where the words do not suit the occasion, are unconnected, excessive, unne- 
cessary, unpropitious, incorrect, impoedcal, unmusical, misplaced, &c. ~ 
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SECTION XUII. 

Tk^^reat Poems, ( WStha-’Kavyu). 

MagliD, or Shishoopalo-badhfij written by different learned men, under die patronage 
of king Magha. — Comments on ditto, by Bluiruta, LokshmSe-nat’hu, Muh6shwura, Nri- 
singhu, Purumanundn, Narayono, Snrvongkoshn, Kfivee-vnllnbha, and Maiee-nat*ha.— - 
‘‘ The above work is an epic poem,- the subject of which is the death of Shishoopalu, 
slain in war by Krishnh : it is entided Shishoopald-biidhii, but is usually cited under the 
nan!£ of its author, whose designation, with praises of his family, appears in the con- 
cluding stanzas of the poem. Yet, if tradition may be trusted, Maghfi, though express- 
ly named as the author, was the patron, not the poet. As the subject is heroic, and 
even the unity of action well preserved, and the style of the composition elevated, this 
poem is entitled to the name of epic. But the Indian taste for descriptive poetiy, and 
particularly for licentious description, has disfigured even this w'ork, which is otherwise 
not undeserving of its high reputation. The two first cantos and the last eight are suit- 
able to die design of the poem. But the intermediate ten, describing the journey of 
Krishnii with a train of amorous damsels, from Dwaroka to Indru-prnst’hd, is misplaced, 
and in more than one respect exceptionable. The ai^ument of the poem is as follows : 
in the first canto, Nariidu, commissioned by Indrd, visits Krishnn, and incites him to war 
w'ith his cousin, but mortal enemy, Shishoopaln, king of the Ch^dees. In the second, 
Krishnu consults with his uncle and brother, whether war should be immediately com- 
menced, or he should first assist Yoodhisht’hiru in completing a solemn sacrifice which 
had been appointed by him : the result of the consultation is in favour of the latter mea- 
sure : and accordingly, in the third canto, Krishno departs for Yoodhisht’hiifi’s capital. 
In the thirteenth he arrives, and is welcomed by the Pandttvhs. In the following canto, 
die sacrifice is begun ; and, in the next, Shishoopalh, impatient of the divine honours paid 
to Krishnn, retires with his pai tisans from the place of sacrifice. A negociatioii ensues ; 
which is however ineffectual, and both armies prepare for action. This occupies tvio 
cantos. In the eighteenth, both armies issue to the field of battle, and the conflict com- 
mences. Tlie batde continues in the next canto, which describes the discomfiture and 
slaughter of Shishoopalu’s army. In the last canto, the king, grown desperate, dares 
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Krishuu to the combat. They engage, and in the Indian uidnner fight with supernatural 
weapons. Shishoopalu assails his enemy with scrpents^^ wliich the other destroys by 
means of gigantic cranes. The king has recourse to igneous arms, which KrishntT ex- 
tinguishes by a neptunian weapon. The combat is prolonged with other minihulous 
arms, and finally Krishna slays bhishoopalo with an arrow.*’* 

Noi8h&dhu,by ShrSs-Hhrshd. — Comments on ditto, by Bhuruta, Muha-devn, Nura- 
yonfi, Nrisinghn, and Porumanfindii.*—*^ This work is a poem in twenty-two cantos on the 
marriage of Nfilft, king of Noishudhu, and Dumnyuntee, daughter of Bhasmu, king of V i- 
dorbhu. It is a favourite poem on a favourite subject : and though confessedly nof free 
from faults, i< by many esteemed the most beautiful composiUoii in the Sungskritn lan- 
guage. The marriage of Nhlii and Dfimnyuntee, his loss of his kingdom by gaming, 
through the fraudulent devices of Kalee disguised in the human form, his desertion of his 
wife, and his transformation, her distresses, her discovery of him, and his restoration to 
his proper form and to his throne, are related in the NalodQytl: their adventures like- 
wise constitute an episode of the Mnhabhamtu, and are the subject of a novel in prose 
and verse, by Trivikramfi-B mttn, entitled Nnlu-Chnmpoo or Diimiiyfintee-Kdt’ha. Shree. 
Hursho’s poem, though containing much beautiful poetry, according to the Indian taste, 
is veiy barren of incident. It brings the stoiy no further than the marriage of Nnld 
and Domayantes, and the description of their mutual affection and liappiness, which con- 
tinues, notwithstanding the machinations of Kalee. The romantic and interesting ad- 
ventures subsequent to the marriage, as told in the Nhlodnyn, are here wholly omitted: 
while the poet, with a degree of licentiousness, which is but too well accommodated to 
the taste of his countiymen, indulges in glowing descriptions of sensual love.” 

Bhuttee, by Bhnrtree-Hfiree. — Comments on ditto, by Bhnratd, Narayimn, Porum- 
anfinda, and Niisinghu. — *‘This poem relates to tlie adventures of Kamu : it is compris- 
ed in 2^ cantos. Being composed purposely for the practical illustration of grammar, 
it exhibits a studied variety of diction, in which words anomalously inflected are most 
frequent. The style, however, is neither obscure nor inelegant: and the poem is reckon- 

* The author U indebted to Mr. Golebrooke for these accounts of the contents of the Mhba-Kavyhs. 
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ed among tlie classical compositions in the Sunggkrita langunge. The author waa 
Bhartiec-Hnree : not, as miglit be supposed from the name, the celebrated brother of 
Vikrfiniadityu : but a grammarian and poet, who waa son of ShreS-Dhurb-Swamee, as 
we aij^ informed by one of his scholiasts Vidya-VinodlS.” 

Bhaminee-vilasu, a miscellaneous poem, by Jaggonnat*ha>Kavinya . — A comment on 
ditto. 

Rughoo-Vfmgshn, by Kalee-Dasu. — Comments on ditto, by Bharatu, Vrihaspfitoe- 

ishra, Paiiiinanatida, Nrisinghu, and Naraynnu.— ''This work, which is among the most 
admired compositions in the Sangskritu tongue, contains the history of Rainu, and of 
liis predecessors and successors from Dileepa, fatlier of Raghoo, to Ugnivamh, a slothful 
ju'ince, who w'as succeeded by his widow and posthumous son. Tlie first eight cantos 
relate chiefly to Raghoo, with whose history that of his father DilMpa, and of his son 
Uju, is nearly connected. The next eight concern Ramh, whose story is in like 'man- 
ner intimately connected with that of his father Dushurht’hu, and of his sons Kooshn 
and Liuvu. Tlic diree concluding cantos regard the descendants of Kooshn, from 
Utit*hee to Ugnivuma, both of whom are noticed at considerable length ; each being the 
subject of a single canto, in w'hich their characters are strongly contrasted ; w'hile the 
intermediate princes, to the number of twenty, are crowded into the intervening canto, 
wliich is little else than a dry genealogy. — Tlie adventures of Rama are too well known 
to require any detailed notice in Uiis place. The poet has selected the chief circum- 
stances of his story, and narrates them nearly as tliey are told in the mythological poems, 
the theogonies, but with far greater poetical embellislimeiits. Indeed, tlie general style 
of the poems esteemed sacred, (not excepting from tliis censure the Ramayunii of 
Valmeekee,) is flat, diffuse, and no less defleient in ornament tlian abundant in repeti- 
tions. Ramil's achievements have been sung by tlie prophane as frequently as by the 
sacred poets. His stoiy occupies a considerable place in many of the pooranas, and 
Is the sole object of Valmeekee’s poem, and of another entitled CJdhyatmn-Ramayhna, 
which is ascribed to Vyasa. A fragment of a Ramayonu attributed to Boudhayiinh is 
current in the southern part of tlie Indian penuisula; and the great philosophical poem, 
usually cited under the title of Yoga-Vasisht’hh, is a part of a Ramayonu, comprising 
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the educadoD of the devout hero. Among prophane poems on the same subject^ the 
Rnghoo-Vongshh and Bhottee-Kavya, with the Raghnvil.PandDvSe^3, are die most es- 
teemed in Sdngskrito, as die Ramayonn of Toolnsee-Daso, and the Ramh-Chondrika. of 
K^shhvd-Dasn, are in Hindee. The minor poets, who have employed themselves on 
the same topic, both in Sfingskxiifi and in the Prakrilu and provincial dialects, are by fur 
too numerous to be here specified.’* 

Koomani-sombhuvn, by Kalee-Dasu. — Comments on ditto, by seven learned men. — 
This poem ** has the appearance of being incomplete : and a tradition runs, diat it ori- 
ginally consisted of twenty-two books. However, it relates the birth of the goddess 
Parvutei, as daughter of mount Himaloyo, and celebrates die religious austerities by 
which she gained Shivfi for her husband ; after KundUrpn, or cupid, had failed in inspir- 
ing Shiva with a passion for her, and had perished (for the time) by the fiery wradi of 
the god. The personages, not excepting her father, the snowy mountain, arc describ- 
ed with human manners and the human form, and with an exact observance of Indian 
COStUlD'J.” 

Kiratarjooiieeya,* by Bhaifivee. — Comments on ditto by six pandits. — “The subject of 
this celebrated poem is Ufyoona’s obtaining celestial arms from Shivu, Iiidra, and the 
rest of the gods, to be employed against Doonodhunfi. It is by a rigid observance of 
severe austerities in the first instance, and afterwards by his prowess in a conflict with 
Shivu (in the disguise of a mountaineer), dial Uijoonh prevails. Tliis is the whole sub- 
ject of the poem, which, with the Koomara and Rughoo of Kale^Dasn, the Noishadhu 
of Shree-Hnrshu, and Maghu’s epic poem, is ranked among the six excellent composi- 
tions in Sungskritii.” 

Nudoduyh, by Kalee-Dasfi. — Comments on ditto by six learned men. — “ This is a po- 
em in four cantos, comprising S(20 couplets or stanzas, on the adventures of Nulu and 
Dnmoydntee, a stoiy which is already known to the English reader, having been trans- 
lated by Mr. Kindcmley, of Madras, In this singular poem, rhyme and alliteration 
arc combined in die termination of the verses ; for the three or four last syllables of each 
hemistich widiin the stanza are the same Jn sound though different in sense. — It is a se- 
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ries of puns on a pathetic subject. It is supposed to have been written in emulation 
of a short poem (of stanzas) similarlj constructed, but with less repetition of each 
rhyme; and entitled, from the words of the challenge with which it concludes, Ghutu- 
kurpnra.” 


Dramatic Poems. 

Muha-Natuko, by Hhnoomati, the subject, the history of Rama. A comment on dit- 
to, by Chhndra-shckliuru. — Obignauu-ShfikooiitulQ, by Kalee-Dasa. This poem re- 
lates to Dooshmuntfi, a king of the race of the siiri, and his queen Shukoontula. The 
king married tliis lady while on a hunting party, but in consequence of the curse of the sage 
Doorvasu, the king, not being able to identify his queen, renounced her. The queen 
possessed a ring belonging to the king, but had the misfortune to lose it while bathing. 
A fisherman found it in the belly of a fish, carried it to the king, who recognized it as 
that given to the queen : he seeks her ; finds her, with her mother M£nnka, in heaven ; and 
returns with her to earth, where they enjoy much happiness together. — Comments on 
ditto, by Vasoo-devAand Shunkurfi.— 0nfirg6-Raghfiva, by Mooraree-Mishru ; a poem 
respecting Rama; the subject matter extracted from the Ramayimfi.— Malfitec-Madha- 
vB, by Bhuvu-bhootee ; on the amours of Madhavo and MaintSB . — A comment on ditto, 
by Maluntee.-Vdnee-shngharn, by Bhutia-Narayunu, respecting the war betwixt the Pan- 
dBvns and the KourflvUs. A comment on ditto.— MaliVvikagnee-mitrn, by Kalee-Dasn, 
a poem respecting the amours of the courtezan Maluvika and Cgnee-mitrn.— Moodra- 
rakshusu, by KalSe-DasB. A comment on ditto.— Ooturn-Rama-chBritn, by Bluvu- 
bhootee. This drama refers to the contest betwixt Ramu and his sons (then unknown) 
Lavii and Kooshu. — ^VeeriS-charitu, by Bhuvu-bliootee, a poem respect’mg the war of Ra- 
ma with Ravonn.— Prusunnu-RaghBvu, by Pukshu-Dhurn-Mishru, the principal hero fta- 
ma.— VidngdhB-Madhuvu, by Jeevu-Goswamie. Tliis drama respects the lincentious 
amours of Krishna. — Lalitu-MadhfivB, by Jeevo-Goswamw, on the revels of Krishnii. 
— Prfibodhu-chandrodaya, by Krishnii-Mishrd, on the eflfects of secular anxiety and on 

devotion. Kadomburee, an unfinished work by Vanfi-bhotta. — Oosha-hurnno, on the 

amours of Gnirooddho, the grandson of KrishnB, and Oosha, the daughter of king Vanfi. 
— Oodara-Raghnvfl, on the history of Ramu.— Nornkasooru-dhwflngsuno, on the de- 
struction of the giant Norukfi by Krishnii.— Dhfirma-vijoyD, by Bhanoo-Dutta-Mishrn, a 
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poem on the excellent qualities of Y ^dhMht*hiru.--V^riKRaghnv&, by Apyayee-Deekshitti, 
on the exploits of Raiuii. — Vikramorvushee, by Kale^DasS, on the amours of Vikruina- 
s^nil, the son of Indrh and Oon’oshei, a heavenly coiu'tezan. — Parijatn-hurtlnii, by Go- 
paln-Das’i, on the >var of Krishna with Indrn, for the dower Pafijati, which he wished 
to present to one of his wives, Sutynbhama. — Naganundd. — PrutapK-Koodrn, a work 
named after its author. — Bhojn-probandhd,the history of king Bhojn, by himself. — Choi- 
tuoyii-chdndroduyQ, by J^vd-Goswamee, a work relative to ChoilDuyn. 

Small poems. 

Hdngso-Dootd, by JeEva-Go.swam^,on tlie amours of Krishna and the milk-maids. — 
Meghu-Dootn, by Kalee-Dasa. A comment on ditto, by Kuvee-Rdtnd. This elegant 
little poem, comprizing no more than 116 stanzas, supposes a ydkshn, or attendant of 
Koov^ru, to have been separated from a beloved wife by an imprecation of the god 
Koov^ru, who was irritated by the negligence of the attendant in suftering the celestial 
garden to be trodden down by India’s elephant. The distracted deini-god, banished 
from heaven to the earth, where he takes his abode on a hill on which Ramu once so- 
journed,* entreats a passing cloud to convey an affectionate message to his wife.”t — 
Pudankn-Dootn, on the amours of Krishiio and Radha, &c. — Toolnsee-Dobtd, byVoidyu- 
Nat’hfi, a similar poem. — ^Chandra-Lok*', w ith a comment. — Cliitrn-Mermaiigsa. — Bhik- 
shatonu. — Govdrdliuna, by Govdrdhnnri, respecting the intrigues of Krishuu. — A com- 
ment on ditto.— SnrBswatge-Kunt’liabharuna. — Soorytt-Shataku, by Mnyoorn-Bhuttu, in 
praise of the sun. — Ooddhuvd-Dobld, by Roopd-G os wamS, on the intrigues of Krish- 
nu. — Madhuvfi-Dootfi, a similar poem, by the same pundit. — Ghutukdfpnru ^ tlie author 
has given his own name to this work on the seasons. — Shdmbhoovilasu, by JagQnnat’hu, 
on the deeds of Shivu. — Kdmula-Vilasfi, by ditto, on the excellencies of Lokshinee. — 
Kulavilasn, by ditto, on the charms of woniA. — Singhasdn-Oopakhyami, on die virtues 
of Vikromaditya. — Radha-Soodlianidhee, by Goswamee, on the amours of Krishnu and 
Radha. — Vilwo-Mungnln, a poem by a writer of this name, in praise of Krishnd. A 
comment on ditto. — Madhovaiiain. — Dhananjnya-Vijoyfi, on the exploits of Ugooiiu. — 
Vrittn-Rotnakoru, and a comment. — Krishnn-LSHa-Turonginec, by J^o-GoswamSe, on 


Called Ramil-ciree. 


t H. il. Wilson, Esq. has given a translation of tliis poem. 
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the revels of Krishud. — Sooktee-Khmamrita, bjr Shr^Dhnru-Daso^ on various subjects. 
— Shunkih'fi-Digvijayu, on tl\e actions of ShivCi. — Umuroo-Siiutokn, by Umaroo,onthc fe- 
male sex. — Comments, by Vidya-VinodnaudSiiuukDracharyu. — Vishnoo-Bhoktee-Kol- 
p^Luta, by Vabhutd, on devotedness to Vishiioo. — OojjQia-Neelumnuee, by Jeevd-Goswa- 
niSo, on the revels of Krishno. — Ratuu-Chondru-Chundrika, on the actions of Ramd. — 
Uniruddhd-Vijny(i, on the actions of Uttiriiddlin, the son of Krishnd.*— Voiragyd-Shfitu- 
kn, by Bhartree-Hdree, on devotion and abstraction. — Shringard-Shdtakn, by dittO; on 
gallantry. — ^Haree-Leela, on the amours of Krishnn, witli a comment. — Vyasoo-D^vfi- 
Kavyd, on a similar subject. — Gourangd-GdnoddeshD, by Roopu-Goswamee^on Choitdn- 
yd and his followers. — Udrce-Blidktee^Ldburee, on Krishna. — Vishuoo-Bhdktee-Ddr- 
pnau, on faith in Vishnoo. — Sfitpddyu-Riitiiakurn, by Govindd-Visharddd. — ^Andndtt- 
Ldhdree. Comments^ on ditto by Jngdd^shu. This is a hymn of which Shdnkdra- 
charyd is the reputed author, and which is addressed to Shiva, the energy of Mdha-d6vd. 
It coiiipiises a hundred stanzas of orthodox poetiy held in great estimation by the de- 
vout fullow'ers of Shdnkdrd.” — Chouru-Pdnehashika, comprising fifty stanzas by Chou- 
rd, who being delected in an intrigue with a king’s daughter, and condemned to death, 
triumphs in tlie recollection of his successful love.”-j-P&dyavdlee.— Pooshpavdlee. — 
Ooddhdvd-Chnritrd, on Krishud. — Bhdgdvunnamd-Koumoodde^ by LukshmSe-Dhdrd. 
A comment on ditto, — Koutooku-Rutiiakurd^ and Koutookd-Sdrvdswd, by GopSe-Na- 
t’hd, facetious poems. — Ndvii-Ratnn, the history of the nine pdndits employed at the 
court of Vikrdmadityn.— Soundnryd-Lulidr^, by Shdnkdracharyd, on the beauties of Door- 
ga. — Shringaru-Tilukd, by Kalee-Dasd, on gallantly. — Koomard-BhargUvefyd, on the 
contest betwixt PQrdshoo-Ramu and Kartik6yd. — Govindd-Leelamritd, by Jeevu-Go- 


Salires, or works conveying tm meanings in each sentence* 

Raghdvd-panddveeyd, by Knvirajd. A comment on ditto. — This is an instance of 
a complete poem, ^veiy canto of which exhibits variety of metre. It is composed with 
studied ambiguity ; so that it may, at the option of the reader, be interpreted as relating 
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the hiitoiy of Rainu and other descendants of Dfishhrftt'hH, or that of Yoodhuniiril and 
other sons of Ptndoo. The example of this singular Bt)le of composition had been set 
by Soobfindhoo, in the story of Vasuvu-Datta and Vanh-Bhotta, in his unfinidied work 
entitled KadSmb.irec ; as is hinted by Kavirajii. Both these works, which, like the 
Dnshu-Koomaik of Dundai, are prose compositions in poetical language, and therefore 
reckoned among poems, do indeed exhibit continual instances of terms and phrases em- 
ployed in a double sense ; but not, like the Raghiivfi-Pandhveeyn, two distinct stones 
told in the same words. — Vasavu-Doita, by Soobundhoo. The ostensible subject of this 
poem is the marriage of Kniidurpu-K^too and Vasnvo-Dhtta, but in this all^ory vari- 
ous subjects are displayed. — Kadumboree, by Vanh-Bliuttn. — Vidugdu-Muokhu-Mhn- 
donn. In ^liis work,‘^e question aud answer are contained in tlie same words. 

Horks called Chumpod, coulauting both prose and verse, 

Nrisingho-Chfimpoo, on the incarnation of Vishnoo, half-lion half-man. — Vidwiin- 
modn-Torunginee, by Chirdnjeevh, on tlie opinions of the different Hindoo sects.^ 
Nula-Chhmp5b,or the history of King Nulh. — Gunga-Chompob, on the goddess Gunga. 
— ^Anfinda-Khndu-Chum|>oo. — ^Vrindavbnn-Chompoo, on the amours of KrishnQ : — Chi- 
tru-ChumpQO, by Van^shworo-Vidyalonkaro, on tlie actions of king Chitrii-S^nD, of Bfird- 


On Poetical Aleastires (Chundu), 

ChandomSnjcre?, by Gunga-DasS.— Pingulu-Vrittce, by Pingularcharyo.— Shrooto- 
bodho, by Kalee-Dasu.— Pingulii-Prakashu.— ChOiidomala.— Chundovriltee. 


Iltfmns (Sungulu), - « 

GS?tu-Govindh,by Jnyn-Devn. — Comments by Naraynnfi, Krishnh-Duttd, and Poo- 
jaree-GoswameS. — Geeto-Gireesho. — GStfi-Shunkoru. — Geetfi-Goureeshn.— Ragu-Ma- 
la. — ^Sfingeeta-Ratnakaifi.— Gano-Vidya. — SongiitQ-Dfirpunja. — Songeetu-Ruhasyu. 


He has not been dead Jonirer than 50 or 60 >ears. 
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Sptdmetu Hindoo poetry* 

Brief descriptions of tbe six seasons, extiaeted fimn different antkors. 

7%0 dewy ietuon, 

«Pc^i ftiwT w ftnrafti' ^traiifunnftiw iix^ wPCnii i_uT^ *nait 
«t <5N|t o I ^*q®T« w ftiH w imftiret 
wPe wnl iwP s^i wraroi ii 

The dny of the dewy season is no sooner bom than, like the resolution of a seduced 
female, or die levity of a chaste wife, or the affection of a prostitute, or the love of 
pleasure in a bashful bride, or the quarrels of husband and wife, or the prosperity of the 
wicked — ^it dies . — From the Sooktikumamritu, a compilation* 


Winter. 


gwTc^ffTBnjprai g^r«rnnmr i 
xrsrrq^f^ wgf^icwgft'ir w* i 


Tiprfff ^ HTTi^r^rgirrii 
fir*imHiwind'i n*TT i| 

vicT7^:'>^?7jQ^ It 


This season, as a king, with the cold winds for his retinue, advances from HimalSyS 
to conquer the earth — he destroys the pride of the most powerful : the lord of day, filled 
with fear, takes refuge in the south-east;* every morning the shivering wretch, rusing 
his head, seeks him in vain ; day, mourning the loss of his lord, constantly wastes away; 
the imterdily, having lost her beloved, ashamed hides her head beneatli the waters ; Jire, 
having lost all his energy, retires to the cottage of the poor, covering himself with rags, 
so tliat even the starving wretch seta him at defiance. 


* Hie warm quarter. 

N n n 
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Qnftvnfq R’Siiwifej tfinffsi 

gnnr^ wfWl 15^71: X'^u mm g^ iTifTOt |i 

The coldness of the water excites th^ same fears in the mind, as the presence of a ser- 
pent; a fire without smoke awakens the same desires as the breasts of a female in the mind 
of the unchaste ; the raj^s of the sun cheer the heart like the birth of a son ; the impres- 
sion of the cold wind on the body, resembles unkind words from the lips of a friend. 


^ring* 


fticfinniasfSii <mHwq«ia i 

t enwSs 1 1 


The winds from mount Muldyu bring on their wings the fragrance of the cloves — the 
humming of the bees, and the s »'eet voice of the cuckoo, are heard in the thickets of the 
grove — the fresh leaves of the tfimalu send forth a fragrance resembling musk — the flow- 
ers of the Butea frondosa resemble the nails of Cupid covered with the hearts* blood of 
unfortunate lovers — the flower of the phnnagu resembles the sceptre of Cupid, and the 
bees sitting on the flower of the most fragrant pandanus, his quiver. Krishna, at this 
season, plays his gambols, but the widow and widower endure the severest misery. — 

Jliyg-Dtcu. 



To w^und the heart of the female abandoned by her husband, Spring advances, in 
the habit of a monarch, accompanied by Cupid, his commander, whose bow is formed 
of the flowers — hia bow-string of the rows of bees resting on the flowers — and his arrow's 
of the buds of the mango. ChondiD, [the moon] is bis couosellor, and the l^ees and the 
cuckoo are his attendants. 
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w»Stnn^^«iigtn.R i ^ UtowuRki i- 

ftwnrtfirc' ii 

The wind of mount Mulnyn, let loose, in gentle gusts, from the mouths of the serpents 
which had devoured it, is proceeding to Himalayd to be cooled. The cuckoo, cheered 
the sight of the mango buds, utters in every forest the sweet sound koohoo, koohoo. 
— Juyu~Dhu, 


Summer, 

^ajsmr wfiniRRinwr ^.iwKn^ieil mmfin ii • ‘ 

During this season, tlic earth, tlirough the intensity of the heat, may be compared to a 
female left in the bloom of youth in a state of widowhood;*-— the scorching wind resem- 
bles the breath of the serpent Unnutn, at the churning of the sea ;'t‘ — the sun in the hea- 
vens exhibits Uie countenance of a person puffed up w ith the possession of riches ; — and 
the world is become motionless, like the eyes of die cointeiiiplalive yogee . — From the 
SuoktikUrnamritU. 

The rmn^ season. 

t 

anftnnjftR! fjit ii 

This season, the delight of the amorous, comes, like a king sitting on a cloud-formcd 
intoxicated elephant ; the lightning his flag, and the thunder his large kettle drum. — 
Kafcl-Dasu. 

* T1u 8 alfftsiou lirin^ before ns a most dreadful fact connected with the Hindoo enstom of mnrryinfr 
Cfirls ill tlicir infancy: vast multitudes of these arc left widows while they remain children,and, as they are 
forbidden evur to marry again, tlicy almost invariably lose their chastity ; and thus the houses of ^anands 
ol* Hindoos become secret brolbels. 

i This legend is found in the Mhliabliariitii. The gods and the giants united to rlinm the ocean, to 
obtain the water of life. They twisted tliescrpent-g^^clUuhDttk round mount Mbodbrii, and the gods laid 
hold of the head4uid the giants of the tail, whirling the m’lontiin ronnd in tlie sea, as the milkman his stick 
ill the act of clinniing ; but such was the heat of the breath of Un&nth, that the gods, nnable to endarc it, 
oachauged places with the giants. 


N n u 2 
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The itrauna fbnned in die vallies, are become yellow tinged with white, and carry on 
their tiir&ce worms, straws, and dust ^ they pursue their course in so serpentine a man- 
ner, that the irogs become affiigfated at their approach. — KatS^Dam. 





The jur is filled with heavy clouds, and the ten quarters are covered with darkness, so 
that die day is known only by the firagrance of the water-lily, and the night by the scent 
of die white nymphcea, wafted by the gentle zephyrs. — Vishwunat*hu» 


Snftviiniaiiak 

I ftnnfil wnnif TTHF inAi ® 

Vishnoo, whose eyes are the sun and moon, having retired to sleep, the world is left 
in daikness. — Und. 

vrt frPcirt nen^isiT 1 

m eft ftft anjier*!! 

The clouds, seizing the lightning, are in search of the sun, to inflict upon him deserved 
punishment, for shortening the night, for diying up the water of the rivers, for afflicting 
the earth by his rays, and burning up the forests. — Erom the Sooktikumamritu, 


The tuUry eeaton. 


" TlL.liiL, 11 


The earth is become white, covered with the saccharum spontaneum— -the lught it 
turned into day by the effulgence of the moon — the rivers are become white with geese^ 
so are die pools, filled with the water lillies; the forests, covered with theechites tchola> 
ns, and the gardens with the profusion of the great flowered jasmine. 
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Description of the beautiful DtImttyOtUw .* — ^Whence did Vidhata procure the mate- 
rials to form so exquisite a countenance as Uiat of DilimiiyhntSe ? He took a portioa 
the most excellent part of the moon^ to form this beautiful face. Does any one seek a 
proof of this ? Let him look at the vacuum [spots] left in the moon. — Skr^Hursh&^ 

Another description of a female , — Her eyes resemble the full-blown nymphoea ; her 
face the full-moon; her arms, the charming stalk of the lotos; her flowing tresses, the 
thick darkness. — PedUhttdhtkrik-Mishrik, 

Another . — ^This beautiful nymph is nothing less than an archer ; her eye-brows form 
the bow ; the two extremities of her eyes, the bow-string, and her eyes, the arrow. Whom 
does she seek to wound i My deer-formed heart. 

Another . — ^Thy eyes have been formed of the blue nymphcea ; thy face from the lotos ; 
thy teeth from the flowers of the pubescent jasmine,* thy lips from the budding leaves of 
the spring ; and from the yellow colour of the champa,t thy whole body. Wherefore, 
then, has Vidhata made ^y heart hard as a stone t 

Another . — ^Thine eyes have completely eclipsed those of the deer: why then add ka- 
julu ft Is it not enough that thou destroy thy victim, unless thou do it with poisoned 
arrows f 


IMITATION OF A COUPLET, 

Sntjrvm Chmr, hiMfttker BnOain-sAiil, tk$ tmpcrvr o/DcIhi^onkuriiig sevenths 

attachment ta afetnaie of low caet. 

Thy eooliiig pow’r, O water, all confess, 

Bnt most the pilgrim wand’ring o’er the sands : 

His parched lips in strains of rapture bless 

The cooling cheering draught from thine indulgent hands. 

Thy spotleM purity, O yir|^ fhir, 

The pearly dew>drop on the lotos shews, 

And, touch’d by thee, though sinking in despair. 

Nations as pure become as HunalhyVin snows. 

Nor do thy virtues here their limits find. 

Nymph of the chrystal stream, bnt thou dost bless 
With life, and health, and pleasure, all mankind, 

Found at the crowded i^nt, or in the wilderness. 

Should’st thou then seek the swift descending way. 

Ah I who Shan interpose, or who thy progress stay? 

* The queen of Nlllh, a king of the race of the sun. t Michelia Champaca. | An ore of lead, 

which when applied to the lower eye-lid U supposed by the Asiatics to pve «inoi« bewitching appearance 
to the eyes. 
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Dramatic, 

Seeite in ike paleee pf JttnWi. trkrre ike nuptieh pf Ramil httd been ceMraied the preceding erening. 
Enter PtriUhoo-Ramt. [Seeing Ram % he says to himself]. This is that Ramn, dres- 
sed in nuptial garments, with his ^uu.iger brother. Ah! Ah ! half a boy and half a man! 
Instead of Kamo,* they ha\e called him Rama. He has been formed with all the three 
qualities, beauty, courage, and that which excites admiration. He is more beautiful than 
the god of love. With his two arms he has outdone Mnha-D^vn ; and the wonders of 
his person eclipse those of the god w*eariog the crescent. 

LukshptknH. I see in him [Purtlslioo-Ramu] courage and benevolence united, for he 
carries with him the arms of the warrior, and the distinctive mark of the bramhan. In 
him are united bi/Ui casts, the bramhnn aiul the kshdtriyri. 

Rami. Brother, thou knowest not ; but this is Bhargrn il [a descendent of Bhrigoo.] 
The tzco brothers tralk up to Pltnkshoo-RamHf aud^ tcilh joinvd handsf Ramu speaks: 
Oh! Bhngman! thou art the jewel in the head of the race of Bhrigoo; with my youngo 
brother, I bow to thee. 

PnfUshoo-RamU. Oh! beloved youth, be thou victorious in war. 

Ramik. Oh ! Bhuguvan ! tiiou conferrest upon me the highest favour. 
Pttnuhoa-RamA. [Suppressing his anger against Rani^. IMiy should 1 be offend- 
ed with Ram'], a child so meek, and beautiful as the moon ! But how can 1 spare him 
who has broken llie bow of my guide Shivn, as one breaks a sugar-cane ? Still, it cannot 
be right that 1 should, with my axe, reduce to widowhood this child Sheeta, the daughter 
c>f king Junuku. Yet how should this axe, llie enemy of the neck of Renooka, be pa- 
cified :] — Addressing Ramk, Thus far my salutation — words of course. — 

Ramtkj (laughing). What then is in thy mindf 

PArtshoo-Rama. 1 eagerly desire to satiate this hardened axe willi the blood of both 
lliine arms — those arms swelled with pride through having broken tlic bow of my guide 
Shiva — the blood of those anns, sw’eet as honey. 

RamU. To favour or to destroy, 1 am thine : but why art thou offended ? 
J^tnuhoo-Sem. What! art thou blinded by pride r Thou hast done it— and i am the 
avenger— still art thou insensible r Hast thou not broken the bow which compelled the 

* The god of iov^. 
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wife of the giant Tripoorh to perform the duties of a widow-*the bow of the guide of 
the world ? 

RamU, O Bhogavan ! Through the ialsehoods of others, thou hast defiled thyself with 
anger against one who is innocent. 

PHrikhsoo-RamM. Is then the bow of Mdha-D6vo still perfect? 

RamU, No. 

PHtikshoo-RamA, How then const thou be innocent? 

RamU. I know not whetlier 1 touched it or not. It was broken without an agent. 
What have 1 done ? 

PUrUshoo-RamU. What ! art thou piercing me u'ith a spear of sandal wood? But^ 
why should 1 any longer hold converse with thee (Jau/Uingfy, and grasping his axe.) Oh! 
Kamu ! Breaking the bow of Mnha-Devii, thou art become a heinous sinner — therefore 
shall this axe be plunged into tliy neck. 

RamU. Prepare ! For whether tliis golden chain continue on my neck, or thy axe be 
plunged therein, against branihons we make no war. Whether the eyes of my spouse be 
ornamented with paint, or filled with tears ^ or, whether others behold my beautiful face^ 
or 1 behold the face of Yfimu, still wc are nothing in the presence of brambuns. 

PUrUshoa-RamU. Dost thou, presenting the reverential salutation, esteem me as a 
common bramhun ? Art thou so proud of being a kshiitriyfi, that thou despisest the bram- 
hftns ? 

LukshmUnU. O bramhnn, it does not become us even to mention the sul^ct of war 
before thee, for we are all destitute of strength : thou dwellcst in the heights of strength 
[the expression is, on the heads of the strong] ; the strengtli of tlie kshutriyas lies in this 
(holding out his bow), and this has but one goono,*' but that in which thy strength lies, 
(the poita,) has nine. 

RamU. Oh ! brother 1 To address words destitute of reverence to this person, who 
is at once so excellent, a sacred guide, a divine sage, is improper. 

PurHshoo-Ramu. What fault has he (Lakshmnnn) done ? The fault belongs to me and 
to this axe, that we did not destroy his ancestors.f 

* Goontt means a quality as well as a bow-strinir. 

t This conqueror and butcher of the kshhtriyhs is in fact upbraiding' himself for having spared an an., 
cestor of Itomh’s, and thereby now subj<acting hiuuolf to what be considers the centemptoons cxpccisiona 
of these two boys. 
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Han^ O Bl^oran ! spare him. It it not proper that thou shouldest be to in- 
censed against a suckmg child, [literally, a child with its mother’s milk in its diroat.] 
P«r«sAoo-iLimft. What dost thou call him f Rather aay, the poison-throated child. 
L&kshmMM. O Bhiigd\'an ! And art not thou the disciple of the poison-throated f* 
^PMukoo-RmaUt. Ha! Because I gave this name, art thou then my sacred gpiide? 

LukshmMi. O Bhuglivan! 1 spoke this in reference to another subject. Thou know- 
est that Chhndiii (the moon) mounted the head of Mttha-D6vD, and yet he was not in- 
censed : thou art the disciple of MOha-D^vo, therefore thou wilt not be offended with 
me : this was my meaning. 

Description of the excellent qualities of the familq of Ramii,froni theRughoo-Finigshu^ 
by Ae/ei-Haitt.— -I bow to Dooi^ and Shivfi, the father and mother of the world, who are 
constantly united as words and their meaning. 1 bow to them, that 1 may obtain words 
and their meaning. Where is tlie race bom from tlie sun? Where in me is there even 
a scanty share of wisdom, and how shall 1, w'ith nothing but a raft made of the trunks of 
plantain trees, cross this ocean. Weak in wisdom, 1 seek tlie praise bestowed on the 
poets, but shall receive noshing but ridicule, and shall resemble the dwarf stretching out 
his arms to reach the fruit which is alone within the reach of the tall. But, seeing the 
ancient poets have, by their u orks, opened the door [of access] to this race, therefore I may 
proceed, for the thread finds a passage after the gem has been perforated by the diamond. 
1 will therefore describe the race of Rfighoo : If 1 can find but few words, still I will 
proceed, for the excellent qualities of this family have entered my ears, and 1 cannot 
rest. Pure from the very birth ; they undeviatingly pursued an object till it was accom- 
plished; they reigned to the utmost bounds of the ocean, and their chariots ascended to 
heaven ; in die performance of sacrifices, they tenaciously adhered to the rules of the shas- 
tru ; they presented to every suppliant the boon he asked, however great ; they awarded 
punishments perfectly suited to die crime ; they arose firom sleep at the time appointed 
by the sfaastifi; they sought riches for the sake of bestowing alms ; for the preservation 
of truth, they used few words; they fought and conquered only for gloiy; they entered 
into the connubial state, only for the sake of offspring; in childhood they sought learn- 
ing; in youth, they pursued secular affairs ; in old age, they imitated the hermits ; and in 
the last stage of life, diey embraced a voluntary death. 

* A name of Shivfi, derived firom the fiUile,that this god drank the aaivene-destfoying poison, produced 
St tbe chaniag of tbe sea, and thereby bunt bis tbnmt. 
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Affectionate Address of Setta to Ramu. Bom the Ramayiinli, 

Son of the venerable parent! bear, 

'Tis SSta speaks. Say, art not thou assur’d 
That to each being his allotted time 
And portion, as his merit, are assign’d. 

And that a wife her husband’s portion shares i 
Therefore with thee this forest lot 1 claim. 

A woman’s bliss is found, not in the smile 
Of father, mother, friend, nor in herself: 

Her husband is her only portion here. 

Her heaven hereafter. If thou, indeed 
Depart this day into the forest drear, 

1 will precede, and smooth the thorny way. 

O hero brave, as water we reject 
In which our nutriment has been prepar’d. 

So anger spurn, and every thought unkind. 

Unworthy of thy spouse, and by thy side. 

Unblam’d, and unforbidden, let her stay. 

0 chide me not ; for where the husband is, 

Within the palace, on the stately car. 

Or wandering in the air, in every state 
'The shadow of his foot is her abode. 

My motlier and my father having left, 

1 have no dwelling-place distinct from thee. 

I'orbid me not. For in the wildemess, 

Hard of access, renounc’d by men, and fill’d 
With animals and birds of vanous kind. 

And savage tigers, I will surely dwell. 

This horrid wildemess shall be to me 
Sweet as my frither*s house, and all the noise 
Of the three worlds shall never interrupt 
My duty to my lord. A gay recluse. 


O o o 
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On thje nttending, happy abril I feel 
Within this honey-scented grove to roam. 

For diou e’en here cans’t nourish and protect; 

And therefore other friend I cannot need. 

To-day most surely with thee I will go, 

* ^ And thus resolved, I must not be deny^cL 

Roots and wild fruit shall be my constant food. 
Nor will 1, near thee, add unto thy cares, 

Nor lag behind, nor forest-food refuse; 

But fearless traverse ev'iy hill and dale, 

Viewing the winding stream, the craggy rock. 

And, stagnauc at its base, the pool or lake. 

In nature’s deepest myst’ries thou art skill’d, 

O hero — and 1 long with thee to view 
Those sheets of water, fill’d with nymphseas, 
Cover’d with ducks, and swans, and sylvan fowl, 
And studded with each wild and beauteous flow’r. 
In these secluded pools I’h often bathe. 

And share with thee, O Ramo, boundless joy. 
Thus could I sweetly pass a thousand years ; 

But without thee e’en heav’n would lose its charms. 
A residence in heaven, O Raghfrva, 

Without thy presence, would no joy afford. 
Therefore, though rough the path, 1 must, I will, 
The forest penetrate, the wild abode 
Of monkeys, elephants, and playful fawn. 

Pleas’d to embrace thy feet, 1 will reside 
lo the rough forest as my father’s house. 

Void of all other wish, supremely thine. 

Permit me this request — I will not grieve, 

I will not burden thee — refuse me not. 

But shouldst thou, Raghfrvn, this pn^’r deny. 
Know, 1 resolve on death — if tom from thee. 
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SECTION XUV. 

fForkt on Rhetoric (Viunkarih)» 

It might be expected that the Hindoos, in poaseMion of so refined a language at the 
Sungakritfi, and whose country has produced so many learned men, and such works of 
profound erudition, would not neglect rules for composition, but that this appendage to 
learning wouM meet with its due share of attention. The shastrus called Ulnnkarfi 
(ornament) prove, that these expectations have been realized. BharfitH, a disciple of 
V6dfi-Vyasu, is supposed to have drawn from the Ugnee pooranfi the first rules of com- 
position. From these rules was formed the KavyiS-PriSkashn, by Mnmmot'hu-Bhftttu, on 
• which many comments have been written, but that of hloh^shworo is most esteemed* 

The UlnnkarDs, however, are now but little read : the present race of pttndits, not as- 
piring to authorship, are content to learn die grammar, and to read a few of the poets, 
undof the works on the measures of verse, called Chundu. The following works on 
rhetoric are still extant : Kavyo-Prukashn, by Mumm&t’hu-Bhattu.— Comments, by Chim- 
dr&-Sh€khura, Shrec-RamS, Kumnlaknrh, Mushfeshwuro-Nyayalunkarn, and ChfindSe- 
Kouv&lfiya-Ndndtf, by ApyfiyfideSkshita ; and a comment, entitledUIonkariS- 

Chondrika.— Rustt-Chun-droJayu.— Rusa-Gungadhurn.— Roso-Mfinjoree, by Bhanoo- 
Datta-Mishru, M'ith a oomment on ditto, by Nagojcc-Bhuttti.-Rfi8a.Tiirftngin«.--Rri8U- 
Rotnavulee.— Ruso-Meemangsa.- — ^Ulnnkaro-Kousloobhn, by JSevo-Goswamee ;^and 
a comment by Ramn-Cbortina.— tiiankaro-Sanraswo, with a comment on ditto.— OlBn- 
karo-Chandrodoyn.— Kavya-Chandrika. by Kltree-Cbindia.— Kavya-Dnoha.— ^vyk 
Knlpolata— Sahitya-Durpana, by Viahwa-Nat’ho-KnwajB. — Sahityo-KoutSahnia. 
Vabbfittalankara, and a comment. 


O o o 2 
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SECnON XLV. 

On Mutic. 

In the former edition of this woii, the Author inserted i Crief account of the science 
of Music according to the ideas of the Hindoo ^Titers, but as that account contains 
scarcely any fiicts not to be found in the essays of Sir W. Jones and Mr. Paterson, and 
as diis volume will necessarily now be swelled beyond the limits originally assigned to it, 
the author begs leave to refer the reader to those essays, which he will find in the third 
and the nmth volumes of the Asiatic Researches. 

SECTION XLVI. 

Works on Ethics. 

The Hmdoo sages have written less on morals dian on any other subject. Only one 
original work on ethics is to be found amidst the innumerable volumes of Sungskritn li- 
terature, and that is the Ponchn-Tantr6. The other works mentioned below are chiefly 
compilations from the pooranfis, which indeed abound with passages on moral subjects, 
frequently in the form of narration : the Pfidmo, the Skondfi, and the VrihfinnarddSyll 
pooranns contain many lessons on the duties of life ; in the M&habharhta are found in- 
structions to kings, and encomiums on gifts; and Mnnoo as well as other writers on the 
civil and canon laws, have enlarged on the duties of the different orders of men. — ^The foU 
lowing appear to be the only works now extant which may be classed under this head : 
ThePonchii-Tontropakhyantt, by Vishnoo-Shnrma.— The Hitopnd^shu,* an abridgment 
from the Phnchii-Tfintra by the same pihidit.— V^taln-Piincha-Vingshfitcc, twenty-five 
stories by Vitalii. — Kat*ha-Siirit-Sagnrfi. — Kcit’ha-Prokashn. — Rajn-Neet’hee, on the 
duties of kmgs. — Dfish&-Koomara,i' by Dfind^, a mendicant, on various duties and cus- 
toms ; and a comment on ditto.— Dusho-Koomarii-Khtlia-Saru, the essence of the above 
work, by Bhortree-Hfiree. 

• This work has been tnnslated by Sir W. Jones and Mr. (now Dr.) WUkins. 
t This work is placed here because it contains sections on morakty, bnt it is properly a kavyfi. 
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Maxims^ or Proverbs, from the Punehu-T^ntr&f by Ftshnoo-Shurma. 

All men love the amiable and the virtuous. 

Where there are no levied men, there even the ignorant are esteemed learned, as 
where there are no trees, diere the palma christi is esteemed a tree. 

Men are not naturally either friends or enemies : friendship and enmity arise from 
circumstances. 

He is a friend who assists in time of danger. 

Courage is tried in war ; integrity hi the payment of debt and interest ; the faithful- 
ness of a wife in poverty, and friendship, in distress. 

Evil will befal him who regards not the advice of a benevolent friend. 

He who in your presence speaks kindly, but in your absence seeks to injure you, must 
be utterly rejected, like a bowl of poison covered with milk. 

The cruel are feared even by the wise. 

The earth trembles while she sustains a person who seeks to injure a generous, faith- 
ful, and holy person. 

Neither love nor friendship is to be cultivated towards a malignant person ; cinders, 

hot or cold, will either bum or defile the hand. 

Very great sins and very great acts of virtue, are certainly punished and rewarded 
either within three years, or three months, or three lunar quarters, or in three days. 

The very anger of th^ virtuous man is acceptable ; but the malignant are to be re- 
nounced even when free from anger. 

The vicious, notwithstandmg the sweetness of their words, and the honey on their 
tongues, have a whole storehouse of poison in the heart. 

A raui, a buffalo, a cat, a crow, and a vicious person, if confided in, aspire to master- 
ship. 

A wicked person, though possessed of learning, is no more to be trusted than a serpent 
with a jewel in its head.. 

It c»n never be taie to unite with an enemy : water, though healed, will itUl extin- 
guish fire. 

That which is possible may be done; but that which is impracticable can never be 
accomplished. 

He who trusts in an enemy or in a faithless wife, has arrived at the end of his days. 
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The friendthip of a good man ii not onitljr interrupted, and if lost is soon ngained : 
a golden bowl is not easily broken, but if broken is soon repaired. The fnendship of 
the vicious is soon los^ and never regained but with great exertion : an earthen bowl u 
quickly broken, and cannot be repaired even with the greatest labour. 

The Imart of an excellent man resembles the cocoa-nut, which, though hard without, 
contains reireshing water and delicious food withb. The vicious resemble the jujube, 
which is soft without, but hard (a stone) witiiin. 

Tlie heart is never so much cheered as by the words of die excellent. 

There is no union between the thoughts, the words, and the actions of the wicked ; 
but the thoughts, words, and actions of the good, all agree. 

Let not a person change an old abode for a new one, but after long consideration. 

He is a real teacher who not only instructs others, but practises the same duties him- 
self. 

That place is to be forsaken in which provisions, friends, learning, respect, a numer- 
ous population, fear of doing wTong, fear of disgrace, excellent ardzans, charitable per- 
sons, those who lend, physicians, benefactors, and a river of excellent water, are wanting. 
A guest should be entertaine \ without enquiring into his merits. 

The strongest of all desires are those connected witli riches and life. 

A young wife is more dear to an old man than life itself; but a young wife never loves 
an old man ; she merely waits upon him, and eonsiders him a nauseous draught. 

Women never love nor hate ; all tlieir search is after new friends. 

That w'oman is destitute of virtue who in her father’s house is not in subjection, who 
wanders to feasts and amusements, in the presence of men throws off her veil, remains 
as a guest in the bouses of strangers, associates with the lewd, drinks inebriating bever- 
age, and delights in distance from her husband. 

It is a great fault in a woman to be too much devoted to sleep. 

A woman can never be independent ; in childhood, she must be subject to her b- 
ther; in youth, to her husband, and in old xge, to her sons. 

Riches are every thing ; a rich man is always surrounded with friends, feared as pow- 
erful, and honoured as learned. The poor, though possessing friends, power and learn- 
ing, are despised. 

As milk taken by a serpent is soon changed into poison, so, though a vicious person 
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m*y have read sacred bookstand have been instructed m the duties of life, he does not 
renounce oice. 

A wise man will consult the nature (disposition) of others more than other qualities 
(or circumstances,) because nature, rising above evciy thing, will be uppermost at lut. 

Let none confide in the sea, nor in whatever has claws, or horns, or carries deadly 
vreapons, neither in a woman, nor in a king. 

Actions after the most mature consideration, the food which has been well digested, 
the wife who has been well governed, the king whose servants are highly diligent, the 
son who has acquired real learning, the person who returns wise answers, and he who is 
prudent in all his actions, are seldom pernicious. 

We call him aged who has lived many years; but the wise man is still older than he: 
let the words of such an one be heard w’ith reverence. 

The injurious, the infamous, the discontented, the wrathful, the fearful, and the de- 
pendent, are all subjects of sorrow. 

Desire is the cause of sin ; by it even the wi^e are drawn into evil : from it proceed 
lust, ai^er, stupefaction, and destruction. 

A wise man will never be the leader of a party, for if the affurs of the party be suc- 
cessful, all will be equally sharers, and if unsuccessful, the leader alone will be disgraced. 

Subjection to the passions is the high road to ruin. Victory over the passions is the 
way to greatness. 

In time of peril, fi-iends are sources of sorrow. 

He who delivers another iirom danger, and he who removes terror from the mind, are 
the greatest of friends. 

He is a second father who rushes into the presence of death to save another. 

He is to be placed among the wicked, who, in the time of extreme peril, is astoundf 
ed with fear. 

The truly great are calm in danger, merciful in prosperity, eloquent in the assembly, 
courageous in war, and anxious for fame. 

Let these faults be renounced : excessive sleep, drowsiness, fear, anger, idleness, and 
inactivity in danger. 

Little things should not be despised : many straws united may bind an elephant. 

A sinful body, like a tree, bears the following fruits : disease, sonow, anguish, bonds, 
and misery. 
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Ric^ are treasured up against the day of danger ; but to . save life every thing is to 
be sacrificed. If life be preserved, all is safe ; if life be lost, all is lust. * 

Death.is inevitable : if so, still it is better to die in the pursuit of good than of evil. 

For a dependent who serves another without reward, let life itself be hazarded. 

Life is of no value, if fame be gone : the body is destroyed in a moment but honour 
will last for ages. 

Death, dreaded through lifo, is not percnved when he arrives. 

Priendahip never subsina between the eater md that whidi may become food. 

Contract not sudden firiendship with a new comer. 

Danger should be feared when distant, and braved when present. 

Men are not to be honoured or slain according to their cast, but according to their 
actions. 

An excellent person presents to a guest, a clean seat, water, and sweet words. 

The sight of the eyes is not sight ^ but he is blest with \ision who possesses know- 
ledge \ the ignorant are the blind. 

Of these afflictions, viz. the want of children, losing them as soon as bom, or their re- 
maining in a state of ignorance, the former is the least painful. 

Of all precious things, knowledge is the most valuable ; other riches may be stolen, 
or diminished by expenditure, but knowledge is immortal, and the greater the expendi> 
ture the greater the increase; it can be shared with none, aud it deaes the power of the 
thief. 

He who is not placed on the list of fame, is dead while he lives. 

He who seeks neither learning, riches, power, religious austerities, nor charity, is the 
ordure of his mother. 

The following things produce pleasure : the iucrease of riches, health, an affectioBtte 
wife, an obedient son, and that learning by which wealth may be acquired. 

The person who possesses neither religion, nor riches, the desire of happiness, nor of 
liberation, is a two-legged goat, with false teats on its neck. 

Hlien a men enters upon the practice of religion, let him do it with all his powers 
realizing death az near at hand ; when he seeks riches and knowledge, let him esteem 
Ininself immortal. 

Ha who it destitute of cooiage in commencmg an undertaking, and of power and dili- 
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gence in prosecuting it, always says, The secret will of fate must be accomplished ; there 
is no reversing it. But the man of business says, Fate always works by instruments ; a 
carriage can never travel with one wheel : the prey never falls into the mouth of the lion. 

He who seeks the company of the wise, shall himself become wise : even glass insert- 
ed ill gold, resembles a pearl ; an insect, when concealed in a flower, is placed on the head 
[rathei' in die hair as an ornament.] 

The state of the understanding is seen in the attachments a person forms. 

It is impossible to accomplish an object by unfit instruments. In the power of speech, 
whatever pains may be taken with it, a crow will never equal a parrot. 

An excellent family gives birth to excellent cliiJdren. 

A wise mau surrounded with real friends, can accomplish the work of the rich and 
the powerful. 

The covetous and the dissatisfied have no home. Covetousness produces sin, and 
sin death. 

Good derived from evil is not, good. No good is obtained without a risk. 

Truth, contentment, patience, and mercy, belong to great minds. The good exer- 
cise compassion by making the case of others their own. 

The house of that man is empty which contains neither an excellent son, nor an ex- 
cellent friend. 

A wise man w ill not proclaim his age, nor a deception practised upon himself, nor his 
riches, nor the loss of riches, nor family faults, nor iucaiitatioiis, nor conjugal love, nor 
medicinal prescriptions, nor religious duties, nor gifts, nor reproach, nor the infidelity 
of his wife. 

A man of excellent qualities is like a flower, which, whether found amongst weeds or 
worn <»u the head, still preserves its fragrance. 

It is better to make a vow of silence than to utter falsehoods; to be an emiuch than 
to seduce the wife of anotlier ; death is better thuu the love of slander ; mendicity than 
the enjoyment of property obtained by fiwud; and sitting alone in a forest, than in the 
company of unreasonable men. 

The life of the diseased, of a wanderer, of a dependent, and of one living in the house 
of another, is death ; and the death of such a one is rest. 

The contented are always happy ; the discontented are ever miserable, 

P P P 
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He who is free from anxious desire, is as learned [enjoys as much of the fruit of leani- 
ing] as diough he had studied the shastra, or acquired it from the instructions of othera. 

Benevolence towards all living creatures — this is religion. 

Happiness consists in the absence of anxiety. 

A capacity rapidly to dissolve doubts, and to describe things, is a maik of superior 
genius. 

To preserve family credit, it may be lawful to disown a person ; to secure the pros- 
perity of a village, family honours may be renounced ; for the good of a city, a village 
may be abandoned, and for the presercarion of life, the v hole world. 

There are two excellent things in the world, the friendship of the good, and the beau- 
ties of poetry. 

Riches are like the dust of the feet. Life is a bubble. 

Religion is the ladder by which men ascend to heaven. 

The man who sacrifices present happiness for the sake of riches, is the porter of others, 
and a partner in mere labour. 

^"hy may not those riches, which are neither bestowed in alms nor enjoyed, be consi- 
dered as mine as well as thine ? 

A gift bestowed with kind expressions, knowledge without pride, and power united 
to clemency, arc excellent. 

Do not lay up excessive riches. Riches amount to just as much as is bestowed in 
gifts or enjoyed •, the rest goes lo others. 

The wise man does not desire what is unprofitable ; mourns not for what is lost ; is 
not overwhelmed in adversity. 

Neither a king, nor a minister, nor a wife, nor a person’s hair, nor his nails, look well 
out of their places. 

The elephant, Uic lion, and the wise man, seek their safety in flight j but the crow, the 
deer, and the coward, die in their nest. 

Men ought not to be agitated in times either of joy or sorrow, for these follow each 
other in perpetual succession. 

When the purse-proud sink into poverty, they endure excessive anguish. 

The enemies feared by the rich are, the king, water, fire, the thief, and the swindler. 

A good mail’s friendship continues UU death, while his auger endures but for a mo- 
ment. 
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He is excellent who protects and nourishes those who seek his assistance. 

The strength of an aquatick animal lies in the water; of those inhabiting a fort, in the 
fortress; of a dog, in his kennel ; of a king, in his ministers. 

She deserves the name of wife, who can manage her family affairs, who is the mother 
fifsons, and whose affections are placed exclusively on her husband. 

Wisdom assists more than strength. 

The more you nourish the anxiety of the heart, quarrels, and cutaneous disorders, the 
more they increase. 

Hie disinterested friend, who is affected with the joys and sorrows of another, is a 
medicinal cordial, the sanctuaiy of the heart, the delight of the eyes, the worthy recep- 
tacle of confidence. 

Fi lends, who surround you in prosperity for the sake of interest, must be renounced; 
llieir strriccs must not be accepted, lest they prove ruinous. 

Every one looking downwards becomes impressed with ideas of his own greatness ; 
but looking upwards, feels his own littleness. 

Idleness, excessive attachment to the sex, disease, attachment to country or place, 
fearfulness, want of self-confidencc, and blind trust in the gods, prevent a person’s rising 
to greatness, and justly expose him to contempt. 

TIic rich wish to acquire that which they do not possess, to hoard up what they ac- 
quire, and to watch against its dilapidation. 

That strength by which an enemy cannot be overcome; that knowledge of religion 
which docs not produce religious actions ; and those riches which are never enjoyed, 
arc totally worthless. 

He who docs not govern his passions, lives in vain. 

As a mound of eartli raised by tlie ants, or the sand in the hour glass, so religion, learn- 
ing, and riches, increase only by degrees. 

Before his appointed season, a person cannot die though thrown into the vciy jaws of 
death; but when that time arrives, even a straw shall destroy him. 

Greatness is not the fruit of birth, but of effort : it is not attained but by the greatest 
exertions ; whereas to become insignificant costs no pains: to raise a stone to the top of 
a mountain requires great labour, but it will descend with the utmost velocity. 
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Verbal instructions can be understood by all, even by irrational animals, but to un- 
derstand a hint, is a mark of real wisdom. 

The thoughts of the heart may be gathered from the appearance of the body, from 
gestures, the motions of the eyes and feet, habits, words, and the countenance. 

A wise man confines his anger within the bounds of his ability to defend himself; 
regulates his friendship by the excellence of his friends ; and retunis to each an answer 
suited to his question. 

Attachments are founded neither on beauty nor on deformity, but on a taste perfect- 
ly unaccountable. 

He who is free from covetousness, who is not soon angry, who possesses learning, 
w'ho is ever constant at his post, and fearless in the execution of commands, is a pro- 
per person to abide in the houses of tlie great. 

Kings, women, and climbing plants, love those who are near them. 

Affection is known by these signs : by stretching the eyes to meet the person when afiir 
off; by smiling at his approach; by kind and respectful enquiries ; by.praismg him in hia 
absence ; by affectionate conversation, and by gifts. 

He who speaks out of season, subjects himself to be despised or insulted. 

A faithful servant must, even unasked, offer his advice in a moment of danger. 

A wise and jirudent man is not thrown into confusion by reproach ; but is like the 
fiame, which, when stirred, ascends higher and higher. 

The lustre of a virtuous character cannot be defaced, nor the vices of the vicious 
ever become lucid: a jewel preserves its lustre though trodden in the dirt; but a brass 
pot, though placed on the head, still remains brass. 

The excellency or the faults of conversation, of a horse, of an edge-tool, of a 8hastrfi,of 
a musical instrument, and of an individual, depend upon those into whose hands they fall. 

A wise hearer is not influenced by the speaker, but by the oration. 

He whose friendship can bestow kingdoms, whose frown is death, and whose power 
is synonymous with victoiy, will preserve the splendour of his name. 

Let no human being be despised, for who can tell how soon even the lowest may be 
raised. 

He who breaks the command of the king, who offends a prostitute, or a cruel person, 
has embraced his own destruction. 

The strong proclaim their power before their equals, not before the weak: the lion 
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is incensed at the sound of the thunder, but not at the cry of the jackall; the storm tears 
up the lofty pine, yet spares the tender reed. 

Be not afraid of sounds till thou hast ascertained their cause. 

Let not a servant, without permission, appropriate to himself the smallest trifle belong- 
ing to his master, except for self-preservation. 

Riches obtained unjustly, or laid out improperly, soon vanish. 

Let not a person be employed who delays to give an account of that which is entrust- ' 
ed to him ; nor a kshutriyn who carries a sword, nor an intimate friend, nor he who can 
oflend without fear ; nor a person to whom tlie employer is under obligation ; nor the 
ambitious; nor the deceitful though their words are kind ; nor those who, though they 
safely preserve what is acquired, are indifierent respecting the acquisition of more wealth; 
nor he who secretly exchanges his master’s property ; nor one destitute of wisdom; nor 
the greedy. Let a servant be first tried, and then employed. 

A person of harsh speech is never loved : the deceitful have no friends. 

He whose passions arc not under coiitroul, can never be virtuous ; the covetous are 
destitute of all religion ; the niggardly have no happiness. 

The king whose counsellors are wine-bibbers, camiot retain his kingdom. 

A king as a father must preserve his suljects fi^om thieves, from his own officers, from 
their enemies,, from his head-servants, and from his own rapacity. 

Let not a virtuous man give himself up to sorrow on account of accidental mistakes. 

A woman cannot be kept in due subjection, either by gifts, or kindness, or correct 
conduct, or the greatest services, or the laws of morality, or by the terror of punish- 
ment, for she cannot discriniiiiatc between good and evil. 

An unchaste woman, a false friend, an insolent servant, and sleeping in a house con- 
taining a serpent, are death itself. 

Let not him who has fallen into the hands of the cruel, trust to soothing measures, but 
rather put forth all his energy. 

Let not a king invest his whole power, nor all his wealth, in the hands of any indivi- 
dual, so^as to omit his own rigorous inspection. 

It is of the essence of riches to corrupt the heart. 

i-ict not the accidental faults of a real friend interrupt your friendship : the body, 
though it may contain sores, cannot be abandoned, and fire though it may have burnt 
down your house, is still necessary. 
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As medicine, tliough luiuseous, must nut be rejected, so a real friend, though unamia- 
ble must not be dmcaided ; but a vicious person, though ever so dear, as a limb in a state 
of mortification, must be renounced. 

He is a wise man who is able to deliver another from misfortunes. 

Tlia‘ rmploymeiit is to be pierned by which a person may become more virtuous. 
She deserves the name of wife who always approaches her husband with affectionate 
and submissive woids. 

lie is u wise man whom the pious praise; wccall those riches which do not puff up 
the maid ; he is a happy man who has no thirst ; wc call that friendship which is not 
bought or iutUienced by outward circumstances ; wc call him an eminent person who 
18 Dot sutiject to his passions. 

• He who never exercises his own judgment, but rests on the opinions of others, is a 
woiUilcss person. 

Secrecy is essentially necessary to tlie success of all counsel. It is difficult to accom- 
plish counsels or plans w'hich have been discovered. 

Reunion to a peisoii who has once violated the laws of friendship, resembles the birth 
of the crab, in which Ihe paren' dies. 

Incorrect conduct, or a breach of fiiendship, or combating with a person of superior 
strength, is tlie higli road to doaili. 

He is mistaken w ho supposes that the king is ever his friend. 

^ Who is there that has not suffered from the sex ? 

W^hosc honour has ever continued after he has become dependent on otliers? 

AVlio has ever escaped llie net of the injurious P 

The goddess of prosperity seldom remains in the house of an ignoble person, or the 
goddess of learning in the house of the wicked ; the wife of die mau incapable of pro- 
curing riches, seldom coulinues faithful. 

He who is never angry but through the excitation of some outward cause, is pacified 
as soon as the cause ceases, but not so thp man who is naturally choleric. 

Bciiefirs, though heaped on the vicious, are fruitless j but the smallest benefit, bestow- 
ed on the virtuous, produces a rich reward. 

There is no happiness unmixed with misery. 

A vicious, deceitful person, though at the approach of a friend he raises his hands as 
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with joy, embraces him in his arms on his arrival, gives to him half his seat, weeps for 
joy, and makes the most moving and affectionate professions of respect and attachment;^ 
■is like the hook baited with sweet paste : he has poison in his heart. 

God has opened a way to the knowledge of every thing, except the heart of the vicious. 

Who is not irritated by excessive importunity i 

Who is not pleased with riches? Who is not learned in vice? 

The vicious have no friends. 

An ascetic ought to treat both friends and enemies alike ; but it is a great hiult when 
the rich forgive injuries. 

He ought to expiate his crime by deatli who desires the office of his employer. 

Advice to Uie stupid produces anger. 

As long as a person remains silent, he is honoured, but as soon as he opens his mouthy 
men sit in judgment on his capacity. 

Let the traveller fainting on his journey take rest under a tree which contains both 
fruit and shade. 

A person possessing both parts and power, receives no credit for either if he associ* 
ate with the mean. 

A king destroys his enemies even when flying ; and the touch of an elephant, as well 
as the breath of a serpeut, are fatal; but the wicked destroy even while laughing. 

A foolish king, a weak child, and a person puffed up by riches, desire that which can- 
not be procured. 

Should the virtuous remain near the vicious, the effects of the deeds of the vicious 
vrill fall upon the virtuous : the sea was put in chains, on account of its vicinity to the 
wicked Ravunu. 

The s^vGct words of the vicious, like fruit out of season, excite fear. 

A person of low origin, by kind words, is soon persuaded to forgive an injury. 

Tlie learned say, Bear a thousand injuries ratlier than quarrel once ; but if a quarrel 
be begun, use every possible means to gain the victoiy. ^ 

A propensity to begin groundless quarrels marks the ignorant. 

Wicked ministers and servants are the first to advise unnecessary war, and the flrst to 
run away from the field of action. 

We call that excellent counsel by^ which great things can be accomplished by small 
\ 


means. 
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Let eveiy thing be done in its season, for to evei^ thing there is a reaping time. 

In the time of weakness, even under great injuries, shut up thyself like the turtle ; 
but when a lair opportunity is given, shew thyself terrible as the all-devouring serpent 
(kala-sorpu). 

A council destitute of old men is unworthy of the name ; but that wisdom is to be pre- 
ferred which makes the yoiiug old. 

Youth, beauty, life, prosperity, and love, are inconstant as the union of straws on a 
rapid current. 

As a thief when seized is beaten all the way to prison, so the strokes of death fall on 
men in perpetual succession. 

The allotted days and nights of human life, like a current down the sides of a moun- 
tain, pass away not to return. 

Union even with the body is a broken one ; need wc wonder then, that no union on 
earth is indissoluble f 

Our stay on earth resembles that of a traveller for the night : therefore sorrow for any 
thing on earth is unreasonable. The best remedy for worldly anxiety is indifference. 

He who is subject to his ]iassion8 will find die world even in a hermitage ; but he who 
is free from W'orldly desire, tinds a hermitage even in the city. 

' He who purifies himself in the river of a subdued spirit, die w aters of w hich are truth, 
its waves compassion, and its shores excellent temper and conduct, will be liberated 
from this world ; but liberation cannot be obtained by any outward observances. 

Human life is made up of birth, death, decrepitude, disease, pain, fear, calamity ; in 
liberation from this, consists true happiness ; but deliverance from earth [earthly care] 
is excessively difficult, and only to be obtained by union to the pious [ascetics].* 

* Mr. Colebrooke, in his very ingenious Introductory Remarks to the Sttngskritii edition of the Hitopfi* 
d^sbfi, printed vt the $erampore press, has these Remarks on the PfinchH-l fiotr& : “ In the concluding line 
of the poetical preface to the HitopUdeshii, it is expressly declari'd to have been drawn from the P&nchfi< 
Ttntrk and other writings. I'he book, thus mentioned as the chief source from which that collection of fa* 
bias was taken, is divided into five rliupters, as its name imports : it consists, like the Hilopttdeshtt, of apo- 
logues recited by a learned bramh&n named Vishnon Sbttrma, for the instruction of his pupils, the sons 
of an Indian Monarch ; but it contains a greater variety of fables, and a more copious dialogue, than the 
work vrfaich has been chiefiy compiled from it; and, on comparison with the Persian translations now ex- 
tant, it is found to agree with them more nearly than that compilation, both in the order, and the manner, 
in vrliicb the tales are related." 
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SECTION XLVIl. 

WorltR nf an Jlistorkal nature. 

Though it be a fact, that the Hindoos have not a single work on General History, yet 
they have many works, especially among (lieir poems, which may be called historical. 
The greater part of the pooraiiiis contain fragments of history, mixed, indeed, with much 
fable ; but, were these fragments collected aud airanged, there can be little doubt but 
that we should know much more than we do at present of tliis ancient people. The 
author here presents a list of those works, the contents of which may entitle them to be 
placed under tliis head : 


Almost all the pooraiius. I 

llie Kamayrma, by Valiiieekcc. 

The Cdbhoolu-Ramaynufi, by ditto. 

The Udliwalmu-llamay flnfi, by Vyasft-Dcvu. 
The Mnhabhaintn,* by ditto. 


Ubhignanh-Shokoontuiri. 
Koomarn-S □ inbliuvu . 
Unurgu- Raghuvyn. 
Maliitw-Madhuvn. 
Vashva-Datta. 


The Shree-Hhagfivutn, by d tto. 

Maglih, a poem by various learned men 
employed by king Miigh'i. 
Roghoo-Vnngshn, by Kalee-Das'i. 
Noishiidho, by Shree-Hursliu. 

Bhuttcc, by Bhurtrec-Harce. * 
Kiratarjooneeyfi, by Bliaravcc. 
Raghuvn-Pandiiveeyu, by VisliwTi-Nat’hu. 
Noloduyd, by Kalee-Dasa. 


Vcn?e-SnngharR. 

Parijatii-Hurnno. 

Oosha-Hf’rnnn. 

Vikr&iiiorv&shee, 

M a^ u vee- Kagn • c- M ilr i . 

Moudra-Rakshusu. 

Rannayfjuri-CliftiiipoO. 

Bliaidtii-Chuinpoo. 

Uuirooddli’i-C-'liiiinpoo. 


To enable the reader to form some idea of the Hindoos as historians, a table ol con- 
tents of the MahabliarStu, tlie most liistorical of any of their shaslrfis, is here mserted: 


• Miiha siffuifics ffreat, and BLDi Dfii i» the name of one of the anoestort of Yoodhwht lurD. VjMfi, to 
^hom this work is ascribed, Jived in the of Hamh, that is, in the trf ta yoogfi, yet the events celebrated 
in this poem took place in the k&Icc yooytt, and Yoodhisht’hirtt, Krishuh, and the rest of the personages 
/ound here, are all acknowledijcd to be i>crsoiis living in this last period. 

Q a q 
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The first book contains accounts of — ^Poushya, a king ; Ootknnkn, a sage ; Poulniin, 
a giant, including the histoiy' of tlie sage Bhrigoo ; Astikn, a sage, and of the rise of tlie 
hydras \ the birth of Gnroorn, the divine bird on wliich Vishnoo rides ; the churning of 
the sea of milk; the birth of the horse Oochchoishruva, which Indru obtained at the ser- 
pent sacrifice offered by Jnnrrniejuya ; the race of Yoodhisht’hirii ; the birth of many differ- 
ent kings; the birth of many heroes ; the birth of Vyasn-Devn, the (holif) source of the 
incarnations of Yoodhisht'hir&and his brethren; tlie names of tlie gods from whom these 
incarnate persons sprung ; the rise of the doityiis, danfivus, yakshas, nagos, serpents, gnn* 
dhurvas, the birds, and many other beings ; the birth and jmimey to heaven of Kfinwri, a 
sage ; the birth of Bh^shmu, uho forsook his kingdom and became a bruuihncharee ; the 
preservation of his brother king Chitrangudd, and, after his death, the gift of the tlirone to 
another brother Vichitriiveorya ;* the birth of Yamu, under the curse of the sage Uuinian- 
davyu; the births of Dhritnrashtru and Pandoo ; liic journey of the Pandhvus to Vara- 
navutn, where Dooryodhoflin seeks to destroy tlie Pandavos, by blowing tliein into the air 
while asleep; the consultation of DooryodliSna and bis friends respecting the quar- 
rel w ilh tlie Panduvr.s ; the entrance of Yoodhisht’hirn and his friends into a forest,*!* 
where tliey meet a female gii nt, named Hirimva, and whose brother is dcstroyetl by 
Bh^inu ; the birth of Ghntotknchd, a giant ; the meeting orVedu-Vyasu and the Pun* 
da\UM; the Journey of thePaiiduvus to the house of a bruinhrin at Kkiichukra, agreeably 
to the command of Vcdri-V’yasn, where they become servants, witiiout making known 
their rank ; the destruction of Vdkd, a giant, by these servants ; the astonishment of Uie 
villagers at tlie death of tliis giant ; the birtlis of Dronprideo,J and her brother Dhrish- 

* It appears necessary here topivo some account of the family whose quarrels form the principal sub- 
ject of the Miihabhariitti : by the widow of VichitruvecryO, Vedfi-VyasU [the aeconnt of this man’s own 
birth IS iiidcserihahly obscene] had two sons, DbrituraNhlrfi and Pandoo, and by the slave sfirl of this wi- 
llow another son, Vidoorh. DhrithrashtrQ had one hundred sonn, l>e^iniiin:'witiiDiioryudhuiiu ; and Pan- 
doo (or ratlier five pods under his namc)hadfive80n*i,Yoodhi»hrhirQ,fllieSii)Q,UrjoonD,NflkooluaudSikhl>- 
D( vfi. The capital of the kingdom which belon{;ed to this family was HQstina-poorfi. After Vichitrfi- 
vef ryb had retired to the foresi, Bheeshtnfi, the elder brother, lived for some time, and presided over the 
education of the hundred sons of Douryodhfiiiu. Soon, however, quarrels arose in this larf;e family, which 
induced Do.iryodh&iifi to ^ive five small districts to the Pandiivus for their portion. Dooryodhbntt aftor- 
vards won these towns, at dice and, accordin;^ to the stipulation, the l*anduvQs embraced the life of 
hermits for twelve years ; but at the expirai on of this term, through their friend KrishnQ, they asked for 
five other towns; which DooryoiHiQnii refused, declaring' that they should have nothing from him but what 
they conquered. This led to tlie war, which ended in the triumph of the PuaduvCts. 

t Wliile young, they fled f om DooryodhhnG, and remained for some time concealed. 

t This woman, who makes so conspicuous a in this poem, was the daughter of Droop&d&, king of 

Phnchalfi. 
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tudyoomnn j the journey of the bramhuns of the above house to Pimchaia, to be present 
at DroupndSe’s marriage, where Urjoonn overcomes Ungaravamd, a gnndhdrvn, but af- 
terwards cultivates his friendship, and from him obtains the histories of Vnshisht’hn and 
Ourva ; the success of Uij6ond in archery over all the kshntriyas, and his consequent 
marriage with Droupndee ; the success of Bheemh and Urjoond over Shnlyu, KumS,* 
and other kings, uho wished to obtain Drou{^dde ; the suspicions of Bnlnramu and Krisb- 
no, that these sci*vunts, who displayed such amazing power, must be their friends the 
Panduvus j their jouiney to the sage Bharghvh, to solve their doubts ; the sorrow of the 
father of Droupndee, that his daughter should have five husbands j the explanation of V6du- 
Vyasn, tliat as I'lesefive persons were descended from the gods, tliey might proj>erly be 
called one; Drouphdw’s marriage ceremony according to the form called tloivu; tlie jour- 
ney of Vidoorn, sent by DhritQrashtrn ttJ bring the Pandiivns ; present made to Vidoo- 
rn; interview with Krislmu; Vidoorn's residence at Khandnvn j the transfer of a small 
distiict by Dooryodhnnu to the PandAvns; the direct’ons of Naiud i respecting the times 
when Droupud^’s five husbands should dwell with la r ; ti e hjsloiies of tlie giants Soon- 
du and Oopusooiidu; UrjooiuVs meeting in tlie forest with Ooloo|>«, the daughter of 
Kouriivh, a serpent, with whom he has familiar intercourse ; Uijoonu’s visits to various 
holy places ; the birth of a son named Vnbliroovahnnfi ; fable of the live npsnras turned 
into turtles by die curse of a bramhiln ^ ^lose devotions they had interrupted ; their de- 
liverance from die curse by meeting with Uijuonn; Urjoonh’s interview with Krislinfi at 
Dwarfika; his elopement with Soobhudra, the sister of Krishna ;t die birth of Uhhimun- 
yoo, the son of Soobhfidra ; the birth of Droupiid^’s five sons, Shhtaneeku, Shrootiisenu, 
Pritiviiidhii, 8tc. ; Krishiiu and Uijoonu's play, in which one of them obtains a chnkru, 
and a bow and arrow ; Urjuuiiu’s burning Kluiuda\Q forc8t,;|; and the preservation from 

* This kin^ was sc* f.imcd for liberality that the Hindoos now, when they hear of a Vihcral person, say, 
** What is that in comparison with the liberality of king Khrub!'’ 

t TIic family of Krishnb seems to have been eminent, in an tincommon degree, in all kinds of impiety. 
No wonder that the whole race was at last destroyed. The image of this woman is \\ ursliipped at tlie fes- 
tivals of J&gbnnat’hb, who is also distiiiguis'.icd as her brother. 

i L'rjoouu setfirc to this forest, at the reque.st of the god I’gnee, that the god miglit eat the medicinal 
plants, in order to cure him of a surfeit which lie had contracted in eating too mueh elaritied butter at a 
saerifice by MUrootfi, a king, in whieli ciarifie J butter Ind been pouring on the fire, day and night for 
Jtwelve months, in a stream as thick as an dep. 'mtV trunk, tiU poor Ugnee could cat no more. 

Q q q 2 
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the fire, of Muyfi, a dauuvd, and Tukshfikfi, a serpent ; the birth of SharnngSe, the son 
of MOndupalu, a rishee. 

The second book: the meeting of tlie Pandavus; the pride of UijooDQ at seeing such 
a splendid meeting of kings, &c. ; description by Naroda of the court of the gods called 
Dasha-dik-paln,* to correct Uijoono*8 pride ; the commencement of the rajnsooyn sa- 
crifice by the PandOvos ; die killing of king Jiirasundhti by Bh^mh; liberation by Krishnn 
of the kings M'bom Jorasandha bad imprisoned in a cave ; subjugation by the Panddvds 
of all the kings who refused to pay tribute ; the arrival of odier kings at the sacrifice ; 
the presenting the garlands and the sandal wood to the kings ; the |>rief of Dooryodhnnd 
at the sight of the grandeur of the assembly, and the preparations for the sacrifice ; tlie 
ridicule passed upon him by BhSmn j the challenge which Dooryodhanu, to be reveng- 
ed on the Pandavos, sends to Yoodhisht’hir^ ; preservation of Droupudee from Dooryo- 
dhnnu by Dhriturashtra. 

The thud book : the journey of Yoodhisht’hira and his family into the forest after having 
lost his all, by playing at dice,t when all die people of the city follow them ; of the wor- 
ship Yoodhishfhird paid to Sourya in order to obtain in the forest food, iruits, roots, 
and the protection of the bramhnns ; Vidooru driven away by Dhriturashtra, for interced- 
ing in behalf of Yoodhisht’hira’s family j his visit to Yoodliishtliiru ; his being brought 
back by Dhritnrashtra ; the joy of Komfi, one of the generals of Dhriturashtrn’s army, at 
being made acquainted with a plan to destroy thePandnvus ; V6dri-Vyasn*8 persuasions 
to Dhriturashtru and DooryodhuiiQ to desist, and not to go into die forest ; account of 
Brnmlia s cow Soornbhee ; the visit of Moitr^n, the sage, to Dooryodhanu; his inter- 
cessions vs ilh die latter to bestow upon Yoodhishl’hirh a small estate, that he might not 

* The Hindoos believe that the universe is surrounded and guarded by ten gods, called D&shb-dik-pidh. 

t This game is sanctioned by the sbastrfi : Yoodhishfhira, first, lo^t his estates ; then, in succession, all 
the riches in his treasury, his four brothers, and his wife Droup&dce. y Iten Droupbdee was brought 
to be given np to Dooryodhfinti, he ordered her to sit on his knee, which she refiised : he seised her by 
the elotlics; but she left her clothes in his hands'; and as often as he stript her, she was miraculously 
clothed again. At length Dhritfirashtih, the father of DooryodhCnQ, was so pleased with Droup&dce, that 
hr told her to ask what she would, and he wrnld grant it. She first asked for her husband's kingdom ; 
tills was granted. She was permitted to ask other blessings, till all that her husband had lost was restoi’- 
ed. Y« odhisht’hlrn again enconnters Shfikooucc at chess, and again loses all. After this, Droupiidee anc 
her five husbands enter the forest. 
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be compelled to remain in the forest; Oooryodhonu’s anger; the curse of the sage on 
Dooryodhunu and Dhriturashtra ; Dheemu destroys Kirmeeru, a giant ; the journey of 
Krishnu's family into the Piinchalh country to see Yoodliishfhiru, file. ; the anger of 
Krishna at hearing of Dooryodhhnh’s conduct towards Yoodhisht’hhir; his friend ; Drou- 
phdSe*s weeping before Krishna, and relation of their sufferings in the forest ; Krishiifi’s 
promises of relief; Krishna’s destruction of Shoubhh, a king; Krishna’s bringing Soo- 
bhiidra and her son toDwaruka, his capital;’*^ the arrival of Dhrishthdyoonuiu, the brotlier 
of Droupudee, in the forest, who takes his sister and her five children to his house; the 
journey of the Panduvus into Dwoit& forest, where Yoodhisht’hiifi meets widi Yumu; 
Bhoemn’s interview with many kings in tlie forest; V6d&-Vyasu*s journey to see the 
Panduvns, when he gives Yoodhisht’hirn an incantation by which a person may become 
always successful at dice; tlie removal of the Panduvds into Kamyoko forest; U^oonu’s 
journey to the heaven of Indrn, to procure the divine weapons by which he hoped to 
destioy Dooryodhhnn, &c. ; Urjoonn’s meeting with a fowler, (an incarnation of Shiva), 
and their quarrel respecting who shall kill a giant they discover ; the meeting ofUrjooun 
with the gods called the I^nshh-dik-palu ; Urjoou&’s arrival at the heaven of Indrh ; his 
obtaining the weapons ; the fears of Dhritnrashtru and Dooryodhami at the intelligence; 
the interview of Yoodhisht’hiro with Wihud&sliwa, a sage; Yoodhisht’hira’s grief; the 
history of king Nnld; account of the excessive love betwixt Nnid and his wife, so that 
they could not endure separation for the twinkling of an eye ; Nulu’s entrance into the 
forest, and the perfect indifference manifested by his wife ; LomQshu’s descent from 
heaven to see Yoodhisht’hirh ; Urjoonu’s return, and relation to Yoodhisht’hird of his 
having obtained the weapons ; JLomashu’s pilgrimage ; account of the benefits to be 
obtained by visiting the holy places ; the fruit which Loniushn obtained from his pilgrim- 
age; the pilgrimage of Narndd and Poolostyn; the magnificent sacrifice offered by king 
Gnyu account of the sage Ugnstyn ; his eating Vatapee, a giant ; Ugn sty h’s journey 
home fbr the purpose of obtaining a son ; account of Bishyashringn ; of Pnrasliooiamn ; 
the journey of the family oi Krishna to PrubhasQ, a holy place ; account of Soukiiiiyd; 
Chyvann’s entertaining Ushwinee and Koomaru with the juice of the soinn plant at a 
sacrifice offered by Ugnstyd ; the resplcndancc of tlie body of Chyviino through the fa- 
vour of Ushwiuec and Koomard ; account of Jontoo, the sou of king Souioka>; Somnku’s 
obtaining a hundred sons by offering a human sacrifice (nnru-ynguu); account of the kite 

* KrislinQ ebanged bis capital irom Mul'boora to Dwar&ka. 
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and the pigeon ; account of UshtavttkriS ; the dispute between O^slitavnkra and Vnndeo, son 
of Vuroono; the victory over Vondee by Ushtavokrn ; the recovei^ of the lather of Ush- 
tavukra, who had been overcome in play, and thrown into the water by Vnndea, in order 
to be carried down to the hydras ; account of YnvnkrSlo, a sage ; of king Roivyu ; c»f 
the journey of the Panduvus to mount Gundhamadaim ; the visit of tlie Pandflvos to the 
Narayona hermitage; their journey to mount Riiinvn; their visit to the Vodur^e hermi- 
tage ; Droup'^d ‘t^s dismissing Bheemu to fetch some flowers from a pool in Kadalee forest, 
where he meets with Hfinooman ; the quarrel of Bh^mh with tl)c yiikshus and rakshusos 
w ho guarded the pool ; Bh^mh's killing the giant Jntasoora ; king Vrishnpfirva’s visit to 
the Pandavns ; the visit of the Pandaviis to the Arshtisenu hermitage ; the consolation 
imparted by BhSemn to Droupudoe rt'specling their recovering tlie kingdom ; visit of tlie 
Pandavns to the hermitage Yadur^ ; their bloody contest with thcrakshrisnsaudyakshas; 
their meeting with Koovei-o, the king of the yokshus, and tlie conclusion of a peace ; 
Crjooiiu’s return from tliencc, and interview with his brothers ; destriictiou of Nivatu- 
knvuchti, adannvfl, and Kahik^yaand Pouinmu, two giants, by Yoodhisht’hiro; CijoonQ’s 
shewing to Yoodhisht’hiiii the weapons which he hud brought from heaven ; Narudo’s 
advice not to use these heav< ily weapons, but the common ones ; descent of the Pan- 
daviis from mount Grjfidhumadnnri ; BJiaiuo’s interview with a hydra as large as a 
mountain ; the question put by the hydra ; the threatening of the hydra to devour Bti^mu 
unless he gave an answer; Bheem’Vs silence, and the hydra’s swallowing him up; Yoo- 
dhisht’hiru’s victory over the h}dra, whom he compels to vomit Bheemu up again ; the 
journey of the Pandnvus into Kamyiiko forest, where they are visited by Krishnfl, 
Narnda aud Marknndeya ; account of king Prit’hoo ; conversation betwixt Sfirnswiitei 
and Tarkshnrshee, a sage ; account of the Mutsyn incarnation ; Marknndeyo’s visit to 
the Panel ii\fis; his rehearsal of tlie pooraniSs; account of king Indradyoomna of 
Dhoondlioomaru, a king ; of Ongira, a sage ; conversation betwixt Siityftbliama, the 
wife of Krishna, and Droupudee; journey of the Pauduvos iuto Dwoita forest ; tlie jour- 
ney of Dooryodhaim and others into a forest to engage in a sport called Ghosha-yatra, 
where some gnndliurvas seize Dooryodhiinii and others, and carry them off ; the success 
of the Panduvus in recovering them ; Yoodliishl’hira’s sight of a deer in a vision, which 
intreats him to go into some other forest, as his family had eaten up almost all the game 
* Tbift king first set up tiie image of J&gQnnat’hfi in Orissa. 
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where they were ; the removal of the Pandiivos into Kamytiktt forest ; conversation res- 
pecting measures and coins ; Bheemn’s rescue of Droupudee from the hands of Jfiyfidru- 
tTio, a king, and his victory over him ; a long account of Kamo, similar to that in the Ra- 
mayunu ; account of Savitree, the god who presides over the gayutree ; IndrQ’s assump- 
tion of the form of a braiuhfin, in which he goes to king Kfimn, and begs a pair of inva- 
luable earrings from him ; ludra’s gift of a weapon to Kamh which would infallibly kill 
tlie person at whom it was aimed ; of tlie power of friction, as it appears in rubbing two 
pieces of wood together; Dharniu’s visit to his son Yoodhisht*hiru ; accouut of Vyaso- 
Devu. 

The fourth book : the journey of the Pandnvus to Viratil, the residence of king Vira- 
tn ; of the hanging up of their bows, arrows, spears, &c. like a dead body, in a tree in a 
cemeterv ;* their consultation how, in such a city, they may be concealed from Door- 
yodhnn ’s spies ; their agreement to become servants to king Virato ; Yoodhisht’hiru’s 
resolve to become gamester to the king; Bheemn's to become his cook; NfikoolO's to 
become his veterinary surgeon ; Suhu-Deyn’s to be his herdsman ; Uijoonh’s (in con- 
formity to a curse that had been pronounced upon him by llumbha), to become an her- 
maphrodite, and teach the king’s children to sing and dance ; Droupfidee’s to be seam- 
stress to the queen ; the taking otf their accustomed garments, and, one by one, entering 
the king’s palace, and hiring themselves as servants in these different capacities ; the 
attachment of Keechhku, llic queen’s brotlier, to Droupudee, and his inviting her to his 
bed ; Drouphdee’s refusal, and w'arning to him, that she is the wife of five gundhhrv^s, 
who, if he were to compel her to such an act, would certainly come and kill him ; his con- 
tempt of what either gods or gundharvus could do ; Droupad^’s continued refusal ; Kee- 
chuku’s persuasions to Ids sister, the quceii, to endeavour to persuade Droupudw ; the 
unsuccessfulncss of this effort ; tlie promise made by his sister to send Droupfldee to a 
certain room for some food, where he lies in wait to seize her ; her escape from him, and 
dightto a place where the king is sitting, and where her husbands are present; her claim 

* According to their agrreement with Dooryo«Ihfinfi, they were to spend twelve years in the wilderness, 
and the last in a state of sccrcry. Eleven years were expired, and they were now {toinf; into this town to 
st)end the last year in secrecy. But lliey were afraid their arms might betray them: to prevent which, aa 
well wf to hinder tliem from beinfa' stolen, they tic them np at* a dead body, knowing that in this case no- 
body v/oald touch thnu. 
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for protection ; BliSSmo's anxiety to rise and be revenged on Keechnka, but is prevented 
by Uijoonfl, who tells him, that if they make themselves known tlicy must again go into 
the forest for twelve years ; Droupudee’s entreaty to Bheemn, to revenge her upon this 
fellow; Bheemn’s soothing address and entreaties that she would be patient a little long- 
er; her angry declaration that she will be revenged, and that she had rather spend twelve 
more years in the forest than not have him put to deadi ; Bheemh’s instructions to 
Drouphdee to appear to comply with the desires of Keechnkh, appointing him to meet her 
in such a room ; her compliance, with which Keechukh is wonderfully pleased ; his pre- 
paration of a superb bed in this room ; BliSemh’s entrance at night into this room, and 
his concealment till the arrival of Keechokii, whom he murders, and then retires ; the noise 
in the city the next morning that the gniidhurvus, Droupud^*s supposed husbands, had 
descended from heaven and killed Keecliukn ; escape of the Pandriviis from discovery ; 
the search for Droupudee by tliose who were appointed lo bum tlie body of Keechakh, 
that they might bum her w'itli the dead body ; their destruction by Bhoeinii, in a conceal- 
ed dress; Dooryodhhnn's sending messengers lo seek, for the Pandiivns; Uic iiuillessness 
of tins search; the information given to Door^odhiin's byTiighrUfi, a neighbouring king, 
that the mighty warrior Keeciiuku, king Viratn’s famous commander, was dead, and that 
as Viratii had an incredible number of cattle, this was the time to plunder him ; Tri- 
gurttu’s attempt to carry off the cattle from the nortli of Virati/s territories, while Viratu 
exposes himself to the greatest danger, in attempting to rescue them ; Youdliisht*hira’s 
suggestion to Bheema that they must rescue the kine, or be discovered, and their affairs 
ruined ; their defeat of the enemy, and bringing back the cattle ; tlic approach of the ar- 
my of Dooryodliann, on the south, to plunder the countr}', where the son of Viratu was 
placed ; the distraction of Virata on account of tlic army's not having returned from tlie 
north ; the muid-servant's (Droupudee) communication to the queen, that Uie hermapliro. 
dite (Ujgoonii), who taught tlie child^'en to dance, w'as skilful in driving tlic chariot in 
time of w'ar, as she had heard when she w'as in the family of king Yoodliisht'hirh; the 
mention of these words to Urjoono, w'lio, through fear, at first denies it, but at lengtli 
confesses the fact; his entrance into the field against tlie army of Dooryodhunn, in which 
were the renowned warriors Shnlyd, Kdmu, Dooiyodhdnd, &c. ; the strength of the ar- 
my of Dooryodhono, all the sons of Kooroo,**^ and which covered die whole country 


• A celebrated warrior. 
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further than the eye could stretch ; the flight of the son of Virato at beholding this im- 
mense multitude ; Uijoouu’s bringing him twice back to the combat ; the suspicions of 
the invading army, that this intrepid charioteer, who, with a handful of people, projected 
the overthrow of such a prodigious army, must be Uijoonu risen up from concealment ; 
the suggestion that it could not be him, since the last twelve months were not expired ; 
the assertion of others that it must be him ; the enquiry whether the twelve months diu-ing 
which they were doomed to remain in concealment were expired or not ; the expiration 
of the time ascertained ; the consequent conclusion, that it must be Urjoonu ; the hesi- 
tation of the enemy ; observation of Kditin, that Urjoonn had burnt K^l^dSvfl forest 
(80,000 miles long) had prevented the escape of all the beasts, had overcome Indru, the 
king of heaven, &c. ; the reproof of Dronacharyu, who urged, that it wa^ unavailing to 
quarrel among themselves, that tliey were come to fight, that they could not now run 
away, and that it was impossible that such a prodigious army could be overcome by a 
single man ; the dispatchiug of Virata’s son by Urjoonu to the spot where they had suspend- 
ed tlieir weapons, tied up as a dead body j hesitation of the youth, who, however, at length 
departs and brings them; liis astonishment at the boldness of Uijoonu; Urjoonfi’s making 
himself known ; tliv youth’s surprize, who asks where Yoodhisht’hira, Bheemh, and the 
others are; U^ooiui's answer, tliat they were all in his futlier’s house, in such and such 
situations ; UgooniVs cour.'geous combat, in wbicJi lie cuts olF the hands of some, the 
feet and the heads of others, covers the whole plain with dead, aud iills the rivers with 
blood, so that the dogs and jackalls swim in blood, and the birds of prey, sitting on the 
branches, drink blood from the stream ; Urjoonil’s victory over all ; his triumph ; the 
marriage of Ubhimanyoo, the son of Uijoonh by his wife Sooblifidra, and king Viratu’s 
daughter Oottura. 

The fifth chapter : furdier account of the war between the families of Yoodhishl’Iiiru 
and Dooryodhana; new preparations for war; Urjoonh and Dooryodluiuu s journey to 
Krishnh on the same errand, viz. to engage him on their side ; Krishuu’s secret inclina- 
tion to the side of Yoodhisht’hirii, but, professing impartiality as a mediator, he informs 
botli parties, that he wdll give his army* to one side and himself to the other ; JDooryo- 

• ITiis army consisted of 19,083 chariots, 19,083 elephants, 69,019 cavalry, and of foot soldiers 141,020. 

Total ai0,085. _ 

R r r 
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dhann’s choice of the army, and &ijooDa*s of Krishnh ; the quarrel betwixt Ujjoonh and 
Tndru respecting the burning of Khandttvu forest belonging to Indru ; Uijconu’s victo- 
ry over'lndih ; the arrival at Yoodhiaht*hird*B of Dhoumyti, the priest of Yoodhisht’hiru 
and Dooiyodhhnfi ; the march of Shttlyu with his army to join Yoodhisht’hirfi, his uncle, 
when, having by mistake gone to the quarters of DooryodhiinD, and being entertained 
there, he is persuaded to join his forces to those of Dooryodhunii ; Shiilyd’s apology to 
Yoodhiidit'hird for having joined Dooryodhtmu ; the sending of Dhoumyti, the priest of 
the Paudo^^&c. to Dooryodhunh; his conversation with Dhritarasbtro, father to Dooryo- 
dhonu, who inclines greatly towards an accommodation with the Panduvos, and sends the 
conncellor Sfinjhyu to the Panduvos, whom he finds preparing for war ; Dhritorashtru’s 
fears on hearing this, so that he is unable to sleep; Vidooru’s encouraging advice to liim 
and to his relations ; Sunjiiyrfs report of what he saw at Yoodhisht’lurii’s ; Dhritdrashtru’s 
liorrow on hearing of Krishna's union with Uie Pandhvus ; consolation afforded him by a 
discourse on liberation delivered by Sniiutkoomarii, a rishee ; Krishna's arrival at Hustina- 
pooro, as mediator between the two families; Dooiy^odhono’s refusal to listen to Krisbnu’s 
pacific proposals ; account of the marriage of Mathlee, a king ; Galfivii's religious auste* 
rities ; of the manner in which queen Vidoola governed her subjects ; Krishnfi’s taking 
K nmu up into his cdiariot, and shewing him the disastrous consequencoB which would 
attend the war; Kumu’s refusal to listen to him ; Krisiinh's report to the Pandnvus that 
Dooryodhunu, &c. refused to hear of pacific measures ; tlieir consultation with Krishna, 
and preparation for war ; the assembling of the armies ; their number on both sides ; 
iDooiyodhiinli's sending a messenger to the Pandiivus to enquire whether they would 
begin the action the next day ; the number of tlie charioteers, horsemen, &c. ; conver- 
sation between BuLirainu and Bheeshmo, respecting Oinva, a king's daughter. 

The si-vlh chapter: account of the wooden bull made by Snnjuyu ;* the fears of the 
soldiers of Yoodliisht'hirfi at the prospect of war; the combat, which continues for ma- 
ny days and nights successively ; Ugoouo’s being w'ounded ; his despair of success, and 
his affliction at the war ; Krishnu’s endeavours by many arguments to yevive his cour- 
age ;i* the havock which Bheeshmu makes among Yoodhisht*hiru|8 troops ; the wise and 

* Made to insure success in the war, in imitation of the bull liberated at tie time of making the offer- 
ings to the manes. 

t It is highly probable, that the arguments here alluded to are the same as those detailed in the Bh6- 
ghvht-OCCta* 
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fearless Krishna’s descent from his chariot; his driving away BhSSshmii with a cane ; his 
reproof of Urjoonn for cowardice ; Bheeshmu’s being w'ounded by Urjoonu, who throws 
him down from his chariot. 

The seventh chapter : Dronachaiyn’s* appointment as commander in chief of Door- 
yodhnna’s army ; Uijoono’s being driven from the field of battle by a number of mighty 
warriors ; Uijoonu’s destruction of king Bh&gadhtto, and of his elephant ;t destruction, 
by Jnyudrnl’hn and other mighty warriors, of Cbhimttnyoo, a son of Urjoonh’s, about 
twelve years old ; the destruction of Jnyudrat’hh and of seven nkshouhineej; of the enemy, 
by Urjoonu, filled with wrath ; the search for Uijoona by Bheemo and others in the ene* 
my’s army ; Urjoonu’s destruction of all the mighty men of valour in Dooryodhonh’s ar-. 
iny ; the destruction of Ulambuoshn, Shrootayoo, Jurasnndhii, Somiiduttu, Virata, Drou- 
puda, &c. all mighty warriors under Urjoonu; Dronachuryo killed, and also Ghutotkfi- 
chn, the son of BhSemh ; the weapon called Narayunastru thrown by Ushwott’hama upon 
Urjoono. 

Tlie eighth chapter : Shnlyh’s appointment by Kumh to be his charioteer ; death of 
Tripoorii, a giant; quarrels betwixt Knriin and Shulyn ; Kfimu nearly destroys Yoo- 
dhisht’hiifi ; the wrath of Yoodhishtliiitt and Uijoona against Kfimir ; Bh^mli destroys 
Dooshasunu and drinks his blood ; Urjoonii destroys Khmu. 

The ninth chapter : Shnlyh’s appointment to tlie office of commander in chief ; ac- 
count of Koomarii ; also of various ceremonies ; of fighting with chariots ; destruction 
of Dooryodhnnu’s army ; tlie death of Shiilyu by Yoodhisht’hiro ; also of Shiikoonee, a 
warrior, by Suhil-D6vn ; Dooryodhfiun’s flight, with the remnant of his army, from Ur- 
joonn, and their hiding themselves in a pool of water covered with weeds ; march of the 
Pandnvus to the place where Dooryodhonii was secreted, where they insult and enrage 
him, till he rises from the water, aud renews the battle ; Bheemfi and Dooiyodhunn’s en- 
gagement in single combat with clubs (guda) ; DooryodhSno’s soliloquy, in which he rea- 

• This man had been the teaqher of all the chief warriors in both the contendiDg aroues. t This 
elephant could stride eight miles at once. X About 1,580;900 soldiers. 

R r r 2 
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lizes the spot where he is fighting ts one of the holy places BShiramfl’s repeating to 
him the blesshigs bestowed on pilgrims by these holy places, and especially by the So- 
rttswQtei,* a great combat in which BheSmb breaks die thigh of Dooryodliunn with the 


The tenth chaptm* : the return of the victorious Pandnvfis to their homes, Krituvor*' 
ma, Kripachaiyfi, and Uahwntthama’s visit to Oooryodhniin, whom they find covered 
with blood, his thigh broken, Bcc. ; Usliwhtt*hama*s promise to Dooryodh&nn, that he 
will not change his apparel till he has destroyed Dhrishtudyoomnu, Droupudeo’s bro- 
ther, and all the Paudov&s and their army, according to which he departs into the fo- 
rest, and, sitting under a tree, perceives a crow destroying the nestlings of an owl, which 
brings to his mind the death of his father Dronacharyn; his approach to the Panduviis 
while asleep in their tents, when he sees a terrific sight, a giant in the form of Shivh ; his 
prayers and flatteries to the god Shivu, who banishes his fears ; tlie entry of the three per- 
sons above-mentioned into the tents, where tlicy kill Dhrishtndyoomnu and all the sons 
of Droopudu, while Uie rest of the Pandnvos, through the favour of Krishiid, happening 
to be in another place, escape ; the news of these deaths brought by Yoodhisht'hjrfi’s 
charioteer; DroopndiVs grief for his children ; he refuses food ; Bheemo's departure to 
slay Ushwdtt’hama with a gfida; the discharge of the ever-destroying instrument called 
Brnmhastru by the latter ; the interference of Krislmu, who perceives that by thjs in- 
strument the Pandovos must infallibly be destroyed ; UrjoGnu’s preventing, by another 
weapon, the Brhmhastrfl from mischief; Uijoonu’s making a wound in the 

head of Ushwatt’hama, from whom he takes a jewel, and comforts Droupodee by present- 
ing it to her. 

The eleventh chapter : the Panduvos* visit to blind Dhritnrashtro, who requests to take 
BhSmuin his arms and embrace him ; the putting in his arms an iron image of Bbee^ 

* TbU u one of those thonsand contrivi>nces common among the Hindoos to escape future punishment. 
Yet many who call themselves Christians are etinally superstitions: How many Christians of the Armeniua 
and other commnuions have taken np their residence at Jerusalem, thinking that they shall be morehaely 
to obtain heaven U’ they die in the holy city. 

♦ In this Bhgemtt is said to have revenged himself upon Dooryodhttuh for taking his wi»e DroupUdSA 
on his knte.'—ike page 646. 
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jxA ;* Dhritanuhtrfi’i perception of his fault in jvishing to destroy BhSSmS, and, over- 
come with grief, bis renunciation of the world; Vidoor&*s advice and encouragement to 
him to indulge hope ; the procession of JUliritorashtra and his family to the field of bat- 
tle, where they weep over the slain ; die moiumful lamentation of Dhritfira8htrQ*s wife 
Gandharee over her son Dooryodhnun ; Dhritlrashtifi’s anger and sorrow ; the wives and 
other relations of the slain, led by V^da-Vyasn to the field of battle, where he points out 
the relatives of each; description of the females who lost their relations in the war ; Krish- 
nfi’s consolatory counsels to Gandharee; the funeral ceremonies for Dhritfirashtrii’s sol- 
diers; the praises of her son poured out by Koont^, the modier of KQma ; V6dfi-Vya^ 
su’s discourse on the duties of kings, • on complete emancipation, and on duties to die 
dead. 

The twelfth chapter : Yoodhisht’hirn’s execration of the world, and resolution, on con- 
templating the havock of war, and the destruction of his relations, to become a hermit ; 
V^du-Vyasu’s discourse, recalling to his recollection the duties of die kshntriyos as bom 
to the work of kings, in which discourse, assisted by Krishnu and the rishces, by many 
modes of reasoning, he shews Yoodhishl’hirb the necessity of pursuing the work of go- 
verning, pleasant or unpleasant. 

The thirteenth chapter : the exliortation of Bheeslimd, die son of Giuiga, to Yoo- 
dhisht’hiru, to continue in the kingdom, and not to become a hermit ; the consent of Yoo- 
dhisht’iiiru ; of presenting gifts ; the benefits of liberality ; the proper persons to w hom 
gifts should be presented ; the duties of the four casts ; the future state of the peison 
who has w'alked according to truth ; the praise of cows and bramhons ; account of the 
prevailing religious ceremonies in different parts of Hiudoost’hanii ; Bheeshmu’s ascent 
to heaven .i* 

* DhrilttraihtrU was incensed at Bl.Semti forkillinghis son, and sought this method of revenge. Under 
pretence of honouring BhCSmfi, by embracing him in his arms, (the fraternal hag) he intended to squecse 
him to death. KrishnB aware of the old man’s design, persuaded them to pnt an iron image of Bheem& 
in his arms, which he sqnose to powder. This custom of infolding in the arms is still practised by the 
Hindoos on meeting a friend who has been absent. 

+ BhSeshmtt died childless, and of consequence, according to the shastrtt, ought to have gone to a very 
different place, but, being a great devotee, he ascended to heaven, and to make up the deficiency of his 
having no sou to present the daily driuk-otl'crings in his favour after death, allother Hindoos are command- 
ed to do this once a year, in the name of BheesbmQ. 
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The fourteenth chipter : the historic of kings SamvfirttS and Miirootu ; an account 
of the method of managing kings' treasuries; the birth of king Pfireekshitu ; preserva- 
tion of Pfoeekshitu’s life by Krishna ; war between Uijoonn and a number of kings’ sons 
respecting die horse which Yoodhisht’hiru had liberated with the intention of making a 
sacrifice ; account of the war betwixt V'ubhroovalifiuu^the son of Ckitranguda^ a female 
serpent, and Uijoond, in which the latter narrowly escaped with his life ; account of the 
sacrifice at which Y umu appeared in the form of an ichneumon. 

The fifteenth chapter : Dhriturashtro’s retiring from his home, and going into the fo- 
rest with his mother as a hermit; Vidooru’s journey to comfort Dhritdrashtrn under the 
loss of his kingdom in the war with Yoodhisht’hiru ; the errand of Koont^, the mother 
of Yoodhisht’hiiti, to comfort Dhriturashtru ; appearance of some of the rdatious of 
Dhritorashtru, who had been killed in war, assuring him, that they inhabited such and 
such heavens; that they were perfectly happy, and felt the utmost contempt of tliis world ; 
the comfort derived by Dhriturashtru on hearing these things ; DhriturashtriVs ascension 
to heaven, through the favour of the rishces, accompanied by his mother; Vidooru’s re- 
nunciation of die world, and journey to heaven; interview betw’ecn Yoodhisht’hiru and 
Narudu; Narudd’s prediction to Yoodhisbt’hiru, that the race of Krishnu would soon be 
destroyed. 

The sixteenth chapter: destruction of die whole race of Krishna, by the curse of a 
bramhnii ; Urjoono’s journey to Dwaruka to see Krishnu, whom he finds overwhelmed 
with distress about his family ; the funeral ceremonies performed by Krishna for his fa- 
ther ; Crjoonu’s gathering the remnant of Krishna’s family into die palace in Dwarhka, 
where the women die ; Urjoona’s reflections upon all these disasters ; upon the decay of 
his own body ; his sorrow, his contempt of the world, and becoming a dundee. 

The seventeenth chapter: the kingdom renounced by Yoodhisht’hiru, Uijooun, Na- 
kooln, Subu-D^vfi, Bheemu, and Droupudee, who go the great way; their interview with 
Bifimho-pootru, [the god of the river of that name], in the form of a bramhun, to whom 
YoodhishfhiTh, See. does great honour, giving him all their weapons ; the fall of Bh^ 
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mti, UijoonD, Suha-d6va, N&kpola^ and DrotipudSe on the road the leaving of them 
by Yoodliisht’hirh, who goes forward. 


The eighteenth chapter : the story of a dog which begins to follow Yoodhisht’hirii to 
heaven ; the descent of the chariot of ludro to meet the holy king ; Yoodhisht’liirn's de- 
mand that the dog, who had put himself under his protection, should go with him to hea* 
vea, or that he himself would not go ; the remonstrance of Indrd ; Yoodhishfhir&*s de- 
termination not go without the dog ; lndra*s resistance ; renunciation by Yumn of the form 
of the dog, and his praise of Yoodhisht’hird ; ascent of the latter; the discoveiy of differ- 
ent hells made to him by the messengers of Yumn, where he secs many of his relations 
who had been killed in the war ; their addresses to Yoodhislit’hirfi, who is deeply affect- 
ed by their sufferings his departure from those parts ; his batliing in Mnndakinee, the 
name assumed by Gnnga in heaven, where he renounces the human shape, and enters 
upon the enjoyment of tlie fruits of all his religions actions. 

• On account of the excessive cold on mount ]limattty&. 

t The reason vhy the “hotv” YooilliWit’hirfi was thus terrified uritli tlie sight of hell before he. emoyed 
heaven, is thus told by the Hindoos: Dronarharjfi wu» so formidable a warrior, that the Pand&vfis had no 
hopes of gainiug the victory unless they could cut him oft’; but he threw his arrows so quick, that none of 
the warriors could come near him. Krishna at length thought upon a contrivance worthy his iminaculato 
rliaracter. Dronacharyfi had a son named Ushwiitt^liania, to whom he was much attached ; and Krishnfi re- 
flected, that if h .‘ could throw Dronachar>-ti oft' his guard, by filling his mind with sorrow, the enemy would 
be overthrown, H<* then caused it to he noised through the army, that UshwOtt'hama, DronacharyQ's son, 
was killed. The father refused to believe it ; yet he declared that if Yoodhisht’hirii should say it was true, 
he would believe it. Krishnti pressed Yoodliisht’hira to utter this falsehood, as it would ensure succesa 
to their affairs ; and, in cases of extremity, the sliastrfi bad declared it lawful to employ falsehood. Yoo- 
dhisht’hiru positively refused, but was at length persuaded by the entreaties of Krishna, Urjoonfi,&c. who 
told him the assertion would not be a lie, for that no elephant of Dooryodhfinfi’s, named Ushwattliama, had 
actually been killed in battle. Dronacharyii was so overcome when he bad been thus brought to believe 
the news, that Ui-joon& soon dispatched him ; whicli completely changed the face of aflairs. On account of 
this falsehood, Yoodhisht’hirfi, in going to heaven, was shocked by a sight of the torments of hell. 'Where 
did Krislmfi, the father of this lie, go ? 
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SECTION XLVm. 

Oil Gtogre^hy. 

The Hindoos have not been vi'holly inattentive to this subject ; but as nolhing but ac> 
tusl observation could make them acquainted witli the surftice, contents, and dimensions 
of the globe, and as their la^vs and institutions very much discourage the disposition to 
travel, as well as the translation and perusal of the enquiries of other nations, they have 
consequently, in this department of knowledge, completely failed. The Geography of 
the pooranus is utterly contemptible ; and tlie description of different countries found in 
the astronomical works, thoiigii more correct, yet is too confined to be of the least use, 
either for instruction, or fur the purposes of liude and commerce. The Hindoos some- 
times amuse themselves by forming maps of the earth, according to the pooranus as well 
as the astronomical works ; but neither these maps, nor tlie descriptions contained in the 
shastras, are introduced into schools ; nor do lectures or a course of reading on Geogra- 
phy, Astronomy, or History, constitute any part of the public education. 

The reader will find in thv sixth page of this volume a description of the earth accord- 
ing to the poonmns ; the author begs leave now to add another description, translated 
from the Tara Tuntrfi : 

tJngn extends from Voidya-Nal’hii to the extremity of Bhoovnn^sho Biuigu from the 
sea to the Bromha-pootroi — Kulinga from the east of Juggnnnat*h6 to the north bank of 
the river Krishna : many vamacharees reside in these parts ; — Kerhlii from Soobrum- 
hnnya to the temple of Jouarddimri, in w'hich country the benefits of religious ceremonies 
• are soon realized, ae it contains the holy places Ram^shwurn, Vonkfit^shii, and Hangshu- 
kfirnlo-vadbokh ; — Surv^shu (in Kerulh) from Ununtn-s^nu to Bullu ; — Kashmere extends, 
400 miles, from Sharfida-ninha, to the extremity of Koonkb and D6rhu ; — Kamu-roopu 
comprizes, on mount Ganeslin, Kol^shwciro, Shwetu-giree, Tripoora, and Neela-parvbtu ; 
— Miiharashtra or Kumato, including Oojjnyinee and the holy placo Marjaru, extends 
from Triponchukfi to Kola^poorB. Andhra includes all the country from the south-west 
of Jftguimallia to Bhrnmura. Sourashtra extends from Hingoola to Jambuka by the 
sea side on the west of Konkiina ; after this is Goorjjfira. Betw een Sliroe-shoiltt and 
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Cfaol^sha is Troilingft, in which country learning and abstraction of mind are pursued by 
many. The country extending from Soorambika to mount Muluyu is called Muluyana, 
in which dwell many who practise various superstitions by incantations. Khmatu eX' 
tends from Vamti-Nat’hh to ShrM-Rungatavin^shwhree, the inhabitants of which coun^ 
try live in plenty. IJvnntee extends from the river Tamrhpnmee to the top of mount 
Shoiladree, and contains a famous image of Kalee. The country lying between Mnha- 
Bhudrd-KalSe in the east, and Ramn-Doorga in the west, is called Vidurbhn. Moroo* 
reaches from Goojjurn eastward to the south of Dwarnka-t From Koukuno southwards 
to die western bank of the river Tapee, the country is called Abheeru. Maluvtt, extend- 
ing from Uvnntee eastward to the north of the GodavDr^, is a fine couutiy, veiy pro- 
ductive in com. Between DravirS and Troilingu is a country called Choln, the people of 
which are famous for having long ears. To the west of Kooroo-Kshftru and to the north 
of Choln, from Indrd-Prust’hu, extending 480 miles, is Ptlnclialn, the people of which 
country are very robust and spirited. From Pnnchalii to tlie south-east of the country 
of the M16chchas, is Kaiiibojh, famous for fine horses and excellent horsemen. Viratfi 
is bounded on the north by Voidurbhn, on the south by Indru-Prusl’lin, and on the east 
by Moroo. Pandyu is bounded on the south by Kambojn, and on tlic west by Indrii* 
Prust’hu. From the river Cfindukee to ChumpardnyD is the countiy A'idehil-Bhoomee. 
From Kambojn to the cast of Mnha-Mlechchd is Valheekii, famous for its horses.:|: Kiratu, 
a mountainous country, extends, on tlie iiorthcm boundary of Kambojn and Vailieekn, to 
Ramn-Ksh^trn. Ynkrignann extends from the river Knriito}a to Hingoola, the inhubi- 
tants of which country are called Miiha-M14clichn, or great barbarians. Khooi asanu 

extends from Tliiigoo-Peet’hn to Mnksheshh ; the inhabitants are all Mlechchus. Bhotu 
extends from Kashmwrn to the west of Kamu-robpn, and to the south of Manns6shn. On 
the south-east of Manuseshfi is Cheenii (China). Amnrogn, or MSha-Cheenfi, (Gnat 
China) extends from KoilanSeru to the source of the Snriiyoo. N4palu extends from 
Gon^shwurd to Yoginee. Sbilnhuttn (Sylhet), a mountainous countiy, extends from 
Gnneshwnra to the sea. ^liat is called Gourn^ extends from Btmgu to Bhoovuneshh : 
here learning is much cultivated. Moha-Kosiiciiu is bounded on the cast by Gokfir- 
n^sliD, on the north by Aryavnrttn, and on the west by Toilubhooktu : this formed the 
territory of the kings of the race of die sun. Mngndhh extends from Vyas^shwfira to 

• The desert. t At Dwarttka was Krishntt's palace, which is said to have l»cen since wash* 

«d away by the sea. t Perhaps the country now called Balk. % A part ol Bengal. 

S s s 
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Prakrityantakfi : the southern part of MOgodho, that is, from mount VarOnS to mount 
Gidhrokooto, is called Kaetfiko, and the northern part, Magiidha : Keetukii contains ma^ 
ny vamacharges, and some atheists. Keeton w&s the capital of the Magudhu kings. 
On the north of Jngdnuathd is Ootkfilft.* Sluee-Koontfilu extends from Kamn-Giree 
tc/Dwaruka. Moroo is situated on the south of Shree-Koontnlu ; and on its north is 
Rinu, the inhabitants of which are vei^ robust. Koukuno extends from Tyudu to tlie 
sea, having in its centre Kotes. Betw'een the Br&mhn-pootrn and Kamu>io5p&, 
lies KoikQyd. To the south of Magndhd, and to the west of mount Vindho, is Sliooru- 
s^nu. Kooroo lies on the borders of IId8tiiia-poora,t to the south of Kooroo-ksh^tni, 
and to the east of Pnnchala. Singhnin, a tine country, lies on the east of Mdroo, and 
on the south of Kamu-Giree. Poolindti lies to the east of Shilnhuttfi (Sylliet) and to the 
north of Kamh-roopn. Kott’hu lies to the east of Guneshwhrn, and to the north of the 
8ea. Mdtsyu lies to the north of Poolindn and to die west of Kfitl'lio. Miidru is situated 
between Virat i and Pandyn. Souvceni, the worst of countries, lies on the east of Shooro- 
seuu, and on the west of Kdntiikn. LularnS is situated on the west of Uv&ntee, and 
on the south of Voidurbhh. Vurvvuru extends from Maya-pooru to the north of mount 
Sriptnshringa. Soindhavh, i niountainous country, extends along the coast of Lunka 
to Mnkka. Thus arc described fifty-six countries; but in the midst of these, innumer- 
able other countries are found. 


The author has also the pleasure of adding, from the pen of a young and esteemed 
Triend, the translation of an extract from the Siddhantu-Shiromnnee, by Bliaskvii, con- 
taining a Geographical Description of the Earth: 

Ltiiika is situated in the middle of die world. To the east of it lies Yhmnkotee ; to 
die M'est Romaka. Its antipodal region is Siddliee-jiooru. Ou die south of Lunka 
lies Voni-Vanrild, and on the nordi, mount Sooiii6roo. Those who are skilled in geo- 
graphy, have determined the situation of dicse places, which are respectively distant 
from each other one fourth of the circumference of the globe. On Soomgroo reside 
die gods, and die divine sages who have attained perfection. The wicked and the 
doityiis arc placed in Vora-Vannlu. 


* Orissa. 


t Delhi. 
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On whatever spot a man may happen to be, he considers himself as standing on the 
highest point of the globe. Those who arc in the four quarters appear to stand hori- 
zontally ; those wtio arc mutually antipodal, arc seen like the shadow of a man in the 
water, with tlieir heads turned from each other. Those who appear in a horizontal po- 
sition, as well as our antipodes, are equally as secure as ourselves. 

To the nortli of the salt-sea lies the island Jnniboo, which occupies one entire he- 
misphere. Tliis fact has been established by learned geographers. In the soutliem 
hemisphere are six islands and seven seas ;* namely, the salt sea, the sea of milk,i' the 
sea of curds, tlie sea of clarified butter, the sea of sugar-cane juice, the sea of spiritu- 
ous liquors, and finally the sea of pure water, beyond which lies Vnru-Vanulo. In the 
centre of tlte globe is Pataln, where die darkness is dispelled by the splendour which 
issues from the pearly heads of the hydras. There the nsoorns and tlie hydras remain ; 
tliere the ilaughters of the h}dras, of exquisite beauty, sport with each otlier, and there 
reside the immortals, eujo}ing Uic splendor of their own forms, brilliant as gold. 

The second island.)! is called Shako, the diitd Shalmhlu, lire fourth Kousliu, Uie fifth 
Krounchu, the sixUi Gomeduku, the seventh Pooshknru. Each sea runs between tw'o of 
these islands, and each island is situated between two seas. To the north of Lhnka lies 
mount llimalnyfi; north of Hinialuyn, IT^mnketoo; and to the north of H6niak^too, 
Nishudu, wliich extends to tlie sea. Northward of Siddhee-pooru, in succession, are the 
mountains Shrlngn-vaiin, Shooklft, and Neelu. The countiy between Siddhee-pooru and 
Soomeroo is called Drouiiidesliii. That w hich extends noi tbward from liiiika to 1 1 imalfiyfi, 
is called Bharata-vurshn ; that between Hitiialilyn and Ilimuk^too, Kiimuni-viirshn, and 
that between Ilimfikctoo and Nisliudu, llarce-vnrshu. North of Siddhee-poorii, as far 
us Sliringtlvan, the country is called Kooroo-vurslm ; and, proceeding still norlhwaids, 
the country between Shringfivan and mount Shooklu, is called Hirunmayfi-vuishu. Be- 
tween Shookln and Neelu, lies Rimiyukii-varshu. North of Yttmukotee is Malyiivan, 

• Tlic scan cncu-cte the globe like a belt. t From which was obtained the water of immortalitj, 

and from which arose Ltiklismee and the moon. On its hanks reside BrQmlia and the other d^vutas ; and 
«n its snrface reposes Vishnoo. 

t Jftmboo-dweepu, though occup>ing half the globe, is reckoned only tlie first island. 

S 8 s 2 
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and north of Romokfi,. Gundhamadfina. This ridge of mountains reaches to NSela and 
Nishfidfi. The country between Malyiivan and Gondhamadanu is called llavritu-vorshn ; 
that between Malyuvan and the salt sea, Bhadrashwu-vdrsha, and that between Giindhft- 
madfinu and the sea, K^too-maldkn-vdrsha. On Uie mountains Nishudu, Neelh, Soo- 
gftndhfi, Malyu, Kdralo, and llavrith, the immortals partake of extatic pleasures. 

Soom6roo is situated in the middle [of the island .Innibuo.] It is enriched with mine& 
of gold and wiUj precious stones ; and is moreover the residence of the gods. The 
pooranos maintain, on the contrary^ that Soom^roo is in the midst of the earth, and that 
the inhabitants of the world surround it like the encircling petals of the lotus. Around 
Soom^roo, tow ard* the four quarters, are four other mountains, viz. Mfinduio, Soognn- 
dhn, Vipoolu, and Sooparsliwn, on which are four trees which serve to distinguish them, 
the kudambS, the juinbao, the vuto, and the pippula. From the juice which flows from 
the jnmboo, arises the river of that name ;* flie ground over which it passes is transform- 
ed into gold ; and, to partake of its delightful waters, the gods and the immortals for- 
sake even the water of immortality. On these mountains are four forests, namely the 
excellent Chilrurbt’hn, (where ’ le hpsOrus reside), Nuudhnu, Dhrilee, (inhabited by the 
d6vntas,) and Voibhrajo ; on which are likewise four lakes, Urooiin, Maniisu, Mflharha- 
do, and Sh^to-Juln, where, during the scorching heat of the summer, Uie gods resort ; and, 
dallying with the goddesses, refresh themselves with the cool waters of the lakes. On the 
summit of Soom4roo are three peaks formed of gold, pearls, and precious stones, where 
the three gods, Briimha, Vishnoo, and Molia-De^'U reside. At the foot of these peaks 
reside the regents of the eight quarters, Indru, Vuiihee, Ynmu, Rakshasu, Vuroonn, 
Vayoo, Koov^ru, and Eeshu. 

Vishnoo-Pudee, or Gonga, proceeding from the foot of Vishnoo, fell on Soom^roo ; 
from thence, on mount Vishkambho, and from thence, on the head of Mnha-Devo. Fall- 
ing from the head of this god, in her descent, she became divided into four streams, and 
flowed through Bhfidrashwm-vfirsha, under the name of Seeta ; through Bharota-vfirshD, 
asUlQka-Nunda j through K6too-vursha, as Vunkshoo, and tiirough Kooroo-vnrshfi, un- 

* A comment hy L&ksbmSe-Dasfi addn, that the nver after encircling Soom£roo, enters the 

earth at the foot of the tree from which it issues. 
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der the name of Bhtidra. If any one, though overwhelmed with lin, hear the name 
of Gonga, or desire, behold, or touch this goddess, or bathe in her stream, taste of her 
waters, pronounce her name, call her to recollection, or extol her, he instantly becomes 
holy ; and he who is proceeding towards GSnga, by that act enables his ancestors to 
overcome the messengers of Yuma, and to ascend to the heaven of the gods.'*' 

Bharfitli-vurshu has nine divisions, Oiudrn, Kilscroo, Tamrnphmn, Gobhhstee, Koo- 
marika, Nagdnchh, Samyu, Varoonu, and Gandharvi!i. Of these divisions Koomarika 
is occupied by those who regard the distinctions of cast ; the other eight divisions are 
peopled with the ignoble who disregard cast. Bharoth-vnrshd likewise contains seven 
mountains, Muliciidru, Sliooktee, Malay a, Rikshuku, Panee-patru, Sfihyo, and Vindyd. 

To the south of the equator is Bhubrlokd ; to the north of which is Bhoovh-lokd, and 
farther north Swnrloku, or Soom^roo, a residence on which is bestowed as the reward 
of religious merit. In the air is Mnhdrloku ; above which is Jono-lokn, whei'e a seat 
is obtained only through the most exulted religious merit. Above these is TopH-lokd, 
and still higher Sutyii-loku. 

When the sun first appears to tlie inhabitants of Lanka, it is mid-day at Yomu-kotee ; 
at Siddhcc-poorr?, it is tlie hour of sun set, and at Romnkn, midnight. The quarter in 
which the sun rises, is the east ; and the quarter in which he sets, the west. It has 
likewise been clearlv ascertained, that Soom^roo is situated exactly at the north pole. 
The precise determination of the four quarters, can no where be obtained so advanta- 
geously as at Lunka. The calculations made from any other spot, by uucertsun ob- 
servation, arc by no means so accurate. To those who are situated at the equator, the 
two polar stars appear attached to the earth; while all the other heavenly bodies appear 
to move over their heads in a circle like a jiila jantrn.f To one advancing iioithw'ards 
or Bouthw'ards from the equator, the heavenly bodies, as well as the polar stars, appear 
to asccud in the firmament. Wheu any one proceeds to a distance from the equator, 

* The sbastrils say, that the moment any one commences a journey towards GQnga, his ancestors who 
are confined by Vumfi invisibly accompany him, and enjoy the oficrings which he daily presents to them 
while standing in the water. t A circular machine for raising water. 
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lie panes bto a certain degree of latitude ; this degree is ascertained by multiplying the 
number of yojonns* which he has moved from the equator by 365, the number of the de- 
grees of latitude, and by dividing that sum by 4967, tlie sum of yojiinns on the circum- 
ference of the earth. By ascertaining likewise in what degree any one may be situated, 
he may calculate his distance from the equator by the opposite process. To the gods 
on mount Soomdroo, and to the nsoorns on Jiimboo, the two polar stars appear as 
though placed above their heads. The heavenly bodies appear to the nsoorns in the 
south to move on their left, and to the gods in the north, to move on tlicir right. 


When the sun in its annual course continues for six months in the northern hemis- 
phere, the gods on mount Soomeroo enjoy its rays, of which they are deprived when it 
passes into the southern hemisphere; hence the doctrine that one year of mortals is 
equivalent to a night and a day of the gods. Tlie pooranns, to remove obstacles to 
the performance of religious duties, have altered the commencement both of the night 
and the day of the gods, by about three motiUis.f 


The pitrees reside above die moon, and enjoy its delightful rays- ascending from be- 
neath. The new moon, when the sun is above their heads, constitutes their mid-day. 
The full moon is their midnight, and the first and third quarters of the moon, their morn- 
ing and evening twilight.]; Brnmha, through his amazing distance from the earth, conti- 
nually beholds the sun till the grand dissolution of all things. He reposes during one 
thousand yoogus, and continues a\vake during the other thousand ; hence QOOO yoogns are 
equal to a day and a night of Brumha. 

* Each yoji(n& is equal to five miles. 

t I'he BliastrliB prohibit the investiture of a brarohUn with the poita, tlie perforation ofthe ears, the de- 
dication of ponds, temples, images, groves, wells, &c. as well as the performance ol‘ various other religi- 
ons acts, during the night of the gods. According to the astronomical writers, the night of the gods com- 
mences on the vernal eqninox, and continnes to the autumnal equinox. But the pooranhs ignorantly place 
the commencement of this season on the Mth Asharhii, (i2th July) and continue it to the 1st Magfah (12tli 
January). 'Hiis error, Dha8ktir& endeavours delicately to conceal. The pooran&s abound with the most flu- 
grant astronomical and geographical errors. To cover these errors, while they published their own more 
correct calculations, the Hindoo astronomers ascribe the pooranBa to another yoogH, 

^ Hence a lunar month is equivalent to a night and a day of the pitrees. 
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The circumference of the earth is 4967 yojuniis^ and its diameter 1581 ynjanos, 24 
ungshds.* The superficial content of the globe is therefore 7>85S,034 yojunns, obtained 
by multiplying the number of yojanus on its circumference by the number which com- 
pose its diameter. For a proof of this, let any one calculate the superficial content of 
a ball in this manner ; then covering it witli a cloth, let him measure the cloth, and he 
will find both products to agree precisely. The superficial content which LullQ has 
calculated, is false and incorrect, and contrary to experience. My calculations differ 
from his ; let the most learned pundits, unbiassed in their judgment, decide between us. 
For if you divide a round ball into two parts, you will find that a piece of clotli of equal 
dimensions with the flat surface of the section wdll be insufficient to cover its whole sur- 
face. In order therefore to reconcile the product obtained by lueasuriiig a cloth which 
'covers the whole surface, with that obtained by calculation, 1 find it accessory to mul- 
tiply the diameter by the circuinfereuce.f 

As men are continually passing from this terrestrial scene, their dissolution is called 
the daily prulnyn, or destruction. At the termination of a day of Brumha, the Bramhyii- 
pruluyu takes place, at which period every tiling in the w orld possessed of animation is 
absorbed in Brnmhu. But when Brumha liiinself is annihilated, and when the whole 
creation is absorbed in the eternal Brnnihn, from whom it proceeded, the third, culled 
the prakriliku-pruliiyn, eusues. At the new creation, when all things proceed again from 
Brnmlin, to every one is assigned his station in the new creation according to llie actions 
of merit and demerit which were attached to him before the dissolution of all tilings. 
The grand and final destruction, or atyuntika-pridnyu, is confined to the yog^, who af- 
ter having acquired that knowledge which like fire consumes acts both of merit and de- 
merit, obtains liberation from this world, and is absorbed in Bramhu. 

In the universe arc included, the earth, the mountains, the gods, the dannvhs, men, 

* Sixty uiigshiis mak.c one yojtinii. 

i L&llQ appear** to have maintained, that by multiplying the diameter bitu itself the sum of the saperfi* 
cial content would be obtained. 
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the imtional creation, the planets, the stellar mansions, and the constellations, in their 
respective stations. 

Those who are skilled in astronomical calculation have fixed the circumference of the 
celestial sphere at 1,871,206,920,000,000 yojanns. Some maintain, that this is again 
encircled by another sphere, called the Cri&mhanda-kntahn, the measure of w'hich there 
is no necessity for giving. The pouranikos, in opposition to fiiis system, only acknow- 
ledge that portion of the creation to exist wliich is visible to the eye. Whatever may 
be their opinion, we abide by the decision of tliose pandits who are as intimately ac- 
quainted with the universe, as they would be with an amnlakee ihiit, which one may place 
in his hand, and behold on all sides. They have determined as above, the circumference 
of the celestial sphere, and they maintain that it extends as far as the rays of the sun ex- 
tend. Whether tliis calculation of the sphere would have been esteemed accurate in 
any preceding yoogS, w'e cannot say ; it certainly is a correct calculation of the extent of 
the sphere in this yoogfi, and to it we adhere. 
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SECTION XUX. 

Works on the Military Art. 

The Hindoo sages did not permit even tiie military art to remain unexamined, and aU 
though tlieir writings on this subject, if still extant, might contain little or noth.ng which 
could instruct the modems, yet, as thruu'ing some light upon tlie methods of making war 
amongst so ancient a people, they would be very interesting. 

The works on the art of war arc called Dhonoor-vedn, from dhunoosh, a bow, and 
v6da, science. None of these works, however, are at present to be found among the 
learned men in Bengal, but allusions to the method of making war are scattered up and 
down in tlie different pooranas, from which the author has selected the following facts ; 

From various parts of the Hindoo history it is very certain, that the 1 liudoo kings led 
their own armies to the combat ; and that they were prepared for this important employ- 
ment by a military education \ nor is it less certain, that many of these monarchs were dis- 
tinguished for the highest valour and military skill. 

In the march of the army, the ensigns were carried in front ; then followed in succes- 
sion the foot-men, those armed with shield and spear, the bow-men, men urined with 
clubs and bludgeons, the horse, the warriors on clepliaiits, tliosc in chui iols, on camels, 
on oxen, then again a body of infantry, the inu.iicians, tlic water-can iers, and lastly, the 
stores on carriages. 

The troops were thus arranged ; a circle of foot-men surrounded one division contain- 
ing all the different kinds of warriors, in wliich were interspersed chariots, with chario- 
teers famous for their prowess. Another division of the army was formed into llic 
shape of Uie bird Giirooru ; another into dial of a half moon ; others into the forms of 
the lion or the tvger ; anotiicr into a line of single warriors ; another into the form of a 
carriage, or the lily, the muknrri, a giant, a giiiidhnrvn, a bull, &c. He who died in the 
front of the battle, was promised heaven. On commencing tlie contest, each side inter.* 
'Changed certain expressions of abuse. 


T t t 
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Dunog aa engagemeiiti mmy difiarest modes of in^arfkre were pursued, such as, single 
combat ^ chariots engaging with Hanots ; horsemen with horsemen; footmen with foot- 
men, &c. ; fighting without order ; with vanout weapons ; in ambuscade ; under invisi- 
ble forms ; under other shapes. Arrows were often discharged so rapidly as to fill the 
air jvith them, and to cause one arrow to drive forward another. After the men be- 
longing to the opposing circles had been destroyed or dispersed, the central charioteers 
engaged, when the aichers first sought to pierce the horses, or the charioteer, or to cut 
the bow-sti'ings, or to pierce the flag at the top of the chariot. 

For the protection of one chariot, a thousand elephants are aaid to have been em- 
ployed ; for that of each elephant, one hundred horsemen ; of each horseman, ten bow- 
men ; of each bo%v-man, ten soldiers with sword and shield ; of each foot-soldier, three 
others, one on each side and one behind. 

It was contrary to the laws of war to smite a warrior overcome by another ; or one 
who had turned his back, or who was running away ; or one fearful ; or he who had 
aaked for quarter ; or he who had declined further fighting ; or one unarmed ; or a sin- 
gle charioteer who had alone su. vived in the engagement ; or one deranged ; or females^ 
children, or old men. 

The Hindoo war chariots, made of gold, silver, iron, or wood, and ornamented with 
various devices^ had one,* two, or even a hundred wheels. Some of them contained 
as many as a hundred apartments; they tapered upwards in tlie form of a steeple, on 
which were placed flags, cows’ tails, and bells. On diese flags were painted the bird 
Gbrooro, or Sbivn’s bull, Hfinooman, the kovidBru,t the lion, the mnkuia, a fish, a ser- 
pent, an alms’-dish, seven palm trees, lightning, or a tyger. 

The Hindoo soldier wore a turban, a girdle for the loins, a pair of short breeches, a 
piece of leather round the loins, from which were suspended a number of small beUs. 
Their coats of mail, made of wire or leather, are said to have been impenetrable. 

* The ctiariot of S5dr>K, Ctbe sun) is represented as having bnt one wheel. t Bauhiaia, several 

i>peci«tSk TUi was the fkis (Uvd by tl|e Hindoo kiP|i of the race of the sun. 
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Some combatants were fisinoiis for discharging arrows veiy rapidly or to a vast distance, 
or with a force sufficient to pierce a mountain. Others were said to possess a strong 
and never-&iling grasp; or to be able to use the bow either with the right or the left 
hand. Honours were conferred on those who never turned their back in an engagement, 
who manifested a contempt of death, who despised fatigue as well as the most formi- 
dable enemies, who had been found invincible in every combat, or had displayed a cou- 
rage which increased like the glory of the sun advancing to meridian splendour* 

He who engaged in single combat was called Urdhii-ratee; he who combated with 
hundreds of chariots was called a Ratee, with thousands, an Otee-rfitee, with ten thou- 
sands, a Mhha-rntee ; while the charioteer who overcame footmen, wrestlers, spear-men, ' 
bludgeon-men, &c. was called Rat’hfi-yootdph-yiShtilph. 

The following were considered as evil omens on going to war : a storm at the com- 
mencement of the march ; an earthquake; the implements of war dropping from the hands 
of the soldiers; vultures passing over the army, and making a screaming noise ; the rays 
around the sun becoming red ; tlie moon’s appearing as small as a star before an en- 
gagement ; a crane, a hawk, or a vulture seen walking near the army ; the howling of 
sliakals ; the descent of a \ ulture on the dag of a chariot ; the falling of a thunderbolt, 
or fire from heaven ; darkness filling the four quarters of the heavens ; the passage of 
a cow, or a deer, or a bramhnn, on the left of the army, or of a shakal on its right; 
the carrying to the right of the army a corpse or a pan of water; the falling of blood 
from the clouds ; the sight of a female beggar, with dishevelled hair, dressed in red, 
in the front of the army ; the startiug of the flesh on the left side of the commander in 
chief ; the weeping, or turning back of the horses, when urged forward ; dreadful thun- 
der when the sky was calm ; the clouds appearing red, file. 

In these early ages, the bow was the principal instrument of war; and hence much is 
said of it in the history of the Hindoo wars : and, as every thing described by the poets 
must have a divine origin, therefore — from one bamboo the god Bromha made theeo 
dtferent bows : from the end nearest the roots he formed that called Pinaku, which he 
gave to ShivD ; from the second part of the bamboo, the Kodbndii, given to Viihnoo, 

T t t a 
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to whom also the Gandeevd was also presented, but Vishnoo gave this bow toPiirnshoo- 
ramh, and he with it destroyed the kshiitriyos in twenty-one different engagements. It 
afterwards came into the possession of Rama, of Indro, and of Uijoonu ; the last of whom 
destroyed with it all the race of Dooryodhnnn, and conquered the world. 

Bows made with deer’s horns were called Shanigii; those containing seven joints of 
the bamboo, Suptu-Tarn, and those made with ivory, Gdjii-Dnntd. The bow was Aree cu- 
bits and a half, or four cubits in length, and the two extremities were of tlic same thickness : 
its excellence consisted in its strength ; in its having many knots ; in its being impene- 
trable to the point of an arrow, or to the edge of a sword ; in its preserving its strength 
after being used for a long time together. Some bows were painted at the back, dtliers 
had small bells fasiened to them ; others a chamarn others were set with jewels, and 
odicrs had small Hags appended to tlicm. The bow-strings were made of nerve, the 
bark of trees, silk, gold thread, &,c. The bow was preserved in boxes made of cane, or 
in cloth : Shivn used to place his in the skin of a snake. 

To prevent injury from die bow-string, tvro thimbles made of leather or metal were 
worn, the one on the first and (he other on the second finger of tlie right hand j and to 
prevent the bow from rubbing off the skin, a leathern sleeve, called godha, was worn on 
the left arm. 

Arrows about two cubits long, were made of reeds, iron, &.c. painted with different 
ornaments ; pointed with iron, steel, or diamond, and mounted with the feathers of the 
crane, the osprey, the vulture, or some other bird : the points of some resembled a half 
moon, others had a single point, and others were of various shapes. Besides the com- 
mon bow for arrows, they used a cross-bow to discharge bullets, ’llie bullets discharged 
from the bow of Bhorfita were each G400 pounds in weight : so says the Ramayrmu. 

The quiver was made of skin, as deep as three fourths of the arrow, and was slung 
on the back by a leathern girdle. The gods sometimes gave to eminent sages quivers 
containing an inexhaustible store of arrows, some of which had the faculty of returning 
again to the quiver after they had done their office. 


Tbe tail of tiic cow of Tartary. 
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A youth was first instructed in the metliod of untying the bow, of anointing it, &c. 
lie frequently exercised himself by tossing up his bow and catching it again, and by 
pulling the string of the bow first with one hand and then w'itli the other. He was 
taught to be skilful in taking his aim, in wielding the bow on all sides, so as to keep off 
tlie arrows of the enemy, and in producing the twang of the bow.* A good archer drew 
his bow, at arm’s length, till the extremities met, and till the string reached his car, 
before he discharged the arrow. Two or three strings were attached to one bow, lest 
one should break. 

The Hindoos also fought with clubs, which were about tlie length of both arms, and 
almost the thickness of the body. He who was able to wield the club so as to keep 
off blows, or any tiling thrown at him, was deemed perfect in this art ; and he also was 
commended who held his club with a never-failing grasp, and who repeated his blows 
rapidly and with a powerful force. It was deemed unlawful to strike with the club 
lower than the navel. 

Among the exercises which fitted men for the toils of war, one w’as wrestling ; to be 
expert in which, it w'us necessary that a person should be able to elude liis antagonist 
by pacing round him iii circles ; to walk on his hands, and to pitch over his head. 
He was not to permit his aiitaguiiisl to throw him on his buck, or to seize his foot; 
but he was allowed to kick, to strike with the fist, the open hand, or the head. When 
his antagonist was about to seize him by Uic neck, the wrestler was taught to raise his 
shoulders, and permit his neck to sink down between them. A third person was not 
permitted to interfere with the combatants. It is said, lliat a wrestler or a boxer some- 
times beat all the extremities of his antagonist into his body, or broke his back, or tolU 
him in two. 

* liy tlic twang of many bows together, the shastrCs say, cuemies have bometimes fallen senselesf to Uie 
ground. 
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SECTION JL 

Of Works on tJte Arts^ or the Shilpu shaetria. 

The original work, CUatooshfishtee-Kula-Niniuyh, by Vatsaynnii, is said to have been 
drawn from the original v4da ; but neither thb work nor any other on the arts is to be 
procured in Bengal at present ; though some fragments, said to be taken from the duU 
po shastrhs, are found in the smritees and pooranns. 

Vatsayonu mentions the following different professions, the origin of which he ascribes, 
first to Bramha and next to Vishwuknrma : the dancer, the singer, the charioteer, the 
musician, the tuml/l^r, the elephant driver, the diver, the goldsmith, the blacksmith, 
the coppersmith, the joiner, the bricklayer, the shoe-maker, the weaver, the taylor, the 
mat-maker, the washerman, the dyer, the farmer, the servant who nibs the body of his 
master,* the confectioner, the milkman, the witch, the spy, the gamester, the physician, 
the prostitute, the thief, the juggler, the mimick, the conductor of festivals,*!* the dres* 
8er,;|: the warrior, the archer, the teacher of monkeys, bears, &c. the snake-catcher, 
the jeweller, the thatcher, the mason, the distiller, the basket-maker, the oil-man, the 
hunter, the fisherman, the messenger, the cook, the hearer of burdens, the gardener, 
the sword-man, he who tries the qualities of things, 8u:. Vatsyhnu also mrnitions the 
arts of making necklaces, shell ornaments, pictures, earthen-ware, forts, boats, of dig« 
ging wells, pools, 8cc. 

Some instructions respecting husbandly are found in die dyotisb-Sarfi-Songrahu, and 
the Tifhee-Tntwu, which are communicated to those farmers who inquire of the bram-r 
buns who have studied these works. 

In the account of the casts in the succeeding volume will be found many particulars 
respecting the arts, to which the author begs to refer the reader. 

* The body is rubbed by such persons to produce a pleasant senaatioo which generally composes the 
person to sleep. 

t In scripture language, “the ruler of the feast.*' John U. 9. 

t A person employed in dresdng dancers, players, Images, Ac. 
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SECTION LI. 

Of the Sungskritu Grammars, ( Vyakurunu.) 

These grammars arc veiy numerous, and reflect the highest credit on the ingenuity of 
their authors. Indeed, in philology the Hindoos have perhaps excelled both the ancients 
and the modems. The first Sfingskritn grammar, called Mfih^shwnrn, is fabulously 
attributed to the god Shivn ; another called the Oindrn, to Indro, and the Chandrfl to 
ChDndrfi. The grammar of Paninee is held in the highest estimation by tlie Hindoos 
generally, while the Moogdhfibodh& stands lowest, though perhaps very unjustly. 

The Moogdhhbodha may be selected as a specimen of other grammars : It consists of 
more than eleven hundred short Rules termed shootrus, wrought up to the highest degree 
of conciseness ; the greater part of which consist only of one line, and some of not more 
than four or five syllables, which are followed by a comment termed Vritec. This gram- 
mar contains, first, what is called Sundhee, viz. the Permutation of Letters. Secondly, 
Shubdn, viz. Sounds : this includes substantives, adjectives, pronouns, and participles, be- 
ginning with a definition of grammatical terms, throwing all those parts of speech toge- 
ther, and treating of their declensions as they end in the different letters beginning with 
the vowels. Thirdly, Dhatoos, or Roots : this section, like all the others, begins with a 
definition of terms ; goes through ten different conjugations, and then treats of causal, op- 
tative, and frequentative verbs, which, though derived from the other dhatoos, are reckon- 
ed separate verbs. Nominal Verbs, or verbs formed from substantives, adjectives, or 
other words, are included in tliis division. Then follow observations on the active and 
middle voice, concluding with directions respecting the tenses, as used with varioulf con- 
junctions. Fourthly, Krith, or the formation of substantives, adjectives, participles, &c. 
from dhatoos. The last division includes Streetyu, or rules for the feminine gender \ 
Somasu, or rules for compound words j Karnku, or rules for the syntax of nouns, as 
governed of words in a sentence, and Tudhitii, or tlie formation of patronimics, gentiles, 
abstract and concrete nouns, &c. 

In the west of Bengal the Sfinghsliiptu-Saru is chiefly studied j iu the midland pasts, the 
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Moogdhnbodho, and in the eastern the Khlapfi. The Saraswutn is also in high estimati- 
on ; and in some parts, the SoopQdmn grammar is studied by a few. 

The price of written copies of the Moogdhnbodha, if written with care, is about direc 
roopces. Inferior copies are sold at one roopee and a half. 


SECTION LIL 
Grammars still extant. 

The Paninee, by Paninee. — The Paninee-Sootru-Bhashwu-VartikS, by Katyayunn. 
— The Paninec-Sdotrn-Vartikri, by Kashika-Dasfi. — The Paniuee-Sootrii-Bhashyi!, by 

Unanth-D4va. — The Swuru-Munjaree. — The Chnndrika, by Ramn-Slihrmacharyu. 

The Padn-Chfindrika.— The Siddhantd-Chundrika, by llamashrnmacharyn.—nie Vya- 
kuranu-Padti-Mnnjaree, by Hurn-Ontth-Mishra. — The V^akfir .nii-LMghoo-Vrittee.- 
The Vrihndvoiyakarhnn-Bhooshfinh, by Huree-Deekshitd. — Tlie Voiyakurmin-Bhoo- 
shiina, by ditto.-— A comment on ditto, by Pnisadh. — The Swhro-Voidikee-Prhkriya, by 
Shakdtayunn. — The (3ouadec by Bheemh-S^imuhuryii. — Tlie Tiittwa- IJodliiiiw, by Ka- 
shika-Dasfl. — The Dhatoo-Pjadeepa-Moitr6yfl, by Muracharyn — The Dliaioo-Pat’hu, 
by Paninee. — The G'ina-Pat’h% by Bilrdhiimann-Oopadhyayn. — The Prnkriya-Kou- 
mood'ic, by Krishua-Pdnditu. — The Prukriya-Vyakhya, by ditto. — The Prnsad i-Kou. 
moodee. — The Mnnorama, by Bhutto jee-Deekshitu. — A comment on ditto, ny llnma- 
Nat’hd. — The Vrihiit-Shubdcndoo-Shekhnrn, by Hureejee-DeekshiLii. — A comment on 
ditto, called the Chidjst’hee-Mala, by Balniiiu-Bhnttn. — The Lnghoo-Sh(ibdendoo-Sh6- 
khiirh, by NagojM-Bhnttd. — The Paribhashendoo-Shekhnrn, by ditto. — The Munjoo- 
sha^ by ditto. — The Mnnjdusha-Vyakhya-Kdla, by Balunm-Bhnttn. — The Peribhasha- 
Vrittee, by Nagojee-Bhdttd. — The Paribhash^ndoo-Sheknrd-Teeka. — A comment on 
ditto, by Koiyfitn. — An account of thi^j comment, by Nagojee-Bhnitn. — A comment on 
the Pr.ribhasha, entitled Paribhashan’liu-Sungrubu-Vyakbya-Chnndrika. — The Kou- 
Btoobhn, by Bhottojee-DeekshitO. — A comment on ditto, entitled Prllblia, by Balumd- 
Bhnttu. — The Bhashya-Prudeepu-Vivuruno, by Narayfinn-llhuttn. — The Vyakhya-Prfi- 
deepn, by NagojS-Bhutrd. — The Koumoodee, by Bhiittojec-Deekshitn. — The Ldghoo- 
Kouraoodee, by ditto. — ^The Mudhyu-Koumoodee, by Bhui iidwajo. — The Saru-Kou* 
moodee, by Shree-Dhuru-Pondee. — The Shubdu-Kutnu, by Uuree-Bhuttd. — ^The Bhoo« 
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shnna-Sarft-Djrpnnft, by Hiiree-Bhnttn. — A comment on the VoiyakKnm?f-Bhooshftntt. 
— The Lngfaoo-Bhooshnun, by Kooudfi-Bh itin. — A part of the Prokeeraft-Pittkaaba, by 
H6Iariy K. — ^The Gftnft-RritiiA- Muhod dhee, by V- -idh manh-Oopadhyayft. — A comment 
on ditto, by ditto. — ^Tlie Sar i-Snngrnha. — Tlie Gnapuka V' lee. — ^The Bhasha-Vrittee, 
by Poorooshottttmn. — A comment on ditto, by Si mlitee-Dhurtt. — ^The Dhatoo-Gftno- 
Nimnyir, by Gopee-Chfindra. — The Dhatoo-Prndeepii, by Moitr^yu-Rhkshitn. — The 
Dhatoo-Prftkasha, by BaldramtVPftncliatimi.i. — ^Thc Prubodhft-Prakashn, by^ ditto. — A 
comment on ditto, by ditto. — The Prourhh-Munorhma, by Bhnttojee-Dceksliitd. — The 
Vrittee-Sfingrriha, by Nagojee-Bhuttn. — ^'fhe LnghoO'Shiibdn-Rutnn, by ditto. — ^The 
ShQbda-Rfitn&-Teeka, by Bahimii-Bhattft. — 'Fhe Gnnri-Shnioohu. — I'he Piiribhasha, by 
Seerii-Devn. — ^Tlie Kashfikritsnn, by Kashhki itsno. — ITic Pisolee, by PisidSe. — The 
Shakdtayiina, by Shakutaynnii. — The Kootnnmaslin, by Joineudro. — The Ruvee-Rfi- 
hoiiyh, by Hhlayoodhfi. 

The Kulapti, by Sarvvnvnrmacharyn. — An enlargement of ditto, by Doorgh-Singhft. 
— ^Anotlier, by Poondareekakahii. — The Kiilapn-Clinrkartetn-Riihiisyn. — Tl»e K*»lapfi- 
Dhatoo-Sadmia-Shobdamhva. — Tlie Knlapri-Pilirisliishtfi-Tff ka, by Rum&-Chhndrft« 
Chiikriivjirttee. — A ditto, by Gop^-Nat’.jr. — *rhc Katnntru-Punjika, by Trilochonfi- 
Dasa. — The Katftntru-Vrittee, by Vnrd-Roochee. 

The Sani8wutn,by UiDO -1 do.ee-Swuioopacharyi). — A coiimient on ditto. — Another, 
called Poonjnraju, by Poonjeraj*i. 

Snngkbhipin-Sar by Kr .nindwshwr.in. — A ronwnent on ditto, by Goyee-Ch“ndrfi. 
— Atiotlier by H lee-RamS. — Sfingkshipto-Sarii-L. input. 

The Moogdhab idhft,* by Vop --Dcvii . — A comnuiit on ditto, called SliiiU! '-Dc^pika, 
by Govind.:-Ramtt. — Others, by Bhv.nitu-Mnllikn, by Shrae-Vnllubhu, by Dev^-Dasd, 
by Mudhoo-Sdbdhunh, by Vidya-N ivasa, by Ranri-Trirkko-Vagi^hfl, and by Ra- 
manundii-KashSeshwnrn. — ^T.'he Moogdhubodha-Phrishishtn, by ditto. — The Kfivee-Kul- 
pU'Droomn, by Vopu-Dcvft . — A comment on ditto, by ditto, and another by Hama- 
NyayalankarS. — The Diiatoo-Teeka, by Vopn-D6vD . — A work under the same name 
by Doorga-Dasu. 

The Nfivyu-Vyaknrunn, by Madana-Panchanuno. — The Bhooriprnyogu, by Ke villa- 

An edition of this work, containing Sll pages, Itimo. has been printed at the Scrampore press. 

U u u 
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RamAPfitichanKnfi.* — The RoopjUMala. — The Bhavo-Singhn-Prfikriya. — The Soo- 
pMina, by Podmu-Nabhii. — A comment on ditto, by Vishnoo-MuhrS. — The Dhroo- 
thbodhn, by Bhhrhth-Mullikh. — The Saravhlea, by Krishnn-Vdndopadbyayfi. — ^The Ka- 
rika-BiUea, by Krishuii-Mishrd. — ^The SoobodhinCi, by ditto. — ^The ShSSgHt-Bodhn, 
by BSloramn-Ponchanihifi. — TliC MuhC^bhattee, by Mfihee- Bhatth. — The Hoimfi-Vya- 
kMdtt. — ^The Rntno-Mala. — Shabdo-Tottwa. — The Gnanamrita.— -The Prakrith- 
Kulpntaroo, by Ramo-Thrku-Vageeshfi. — Tlie Shhbda-Bodii-ProkaBha, by Gang^ahopa- 
dhyayo. — The Doorghnto^TipfineS, by ditto. — ^The Kar>tka>Chukra. — ^Tlie Vusoo-Dha- 
too-Karika. — ^The Shoivn-Vyakaran&. — ^The Litkarn-Vadj. — The Nirookta. — ^Thm 
Shikaha. 

la the Prakritu language. The Prakrita-Lonk^shwarn, by Lunk^shwoio. 


SECTION un. 

Of the Sungsktitu Dictionaries^ (Koshu)» 

These works also do the highest credit to the Hindoo learned men, and prove how 
highly the Sangskrita was cultnated in former periods. They are written in verse, with 
tlic meanings interspersed by the supply of other M'ords. This intermixture of tlie text 
with explanations renders a pretty correct know ledge of the Snngskrita necessaiy, in 
order to distinguish the original words from those gi\en to ascertain the meaning. 

Umnrh-Singhu has divided his dictionaiy into eighteen chapters, and arranged all his 
words under the following heads : heaven, pataln, earth, towns, mountains, forests and 
medical plants, animals, man, bramlr ns, kshfatriyus, voisli}us, sl.oodras, epithets of per- 
sons, qualities of things, iiiiso-llaiieous, homonymous, words ending in different letters, 
indeclinables, and remarks on the genders. This arrangement is attended with this 
advantage, that such a dictouaiy becomes useful as a scientific work, as well as a voca- 
bulary. 

* From only, and Ramh; wl irh means (exprC8^ive of a strong roligiona attachment) ** Only 

Ramh," or “ None bat R&mU." Pbn^luinbna u» merely a title. This person’a name will be found in page 460^ 
as the author of an astronomical work. 
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Lxtieaturz* — DicHonariea,'] 

The work of iJinfiru-Singha* is almost universally consulted in Bengal, and the ad- 
joining provinces ; but the other dictionaries are seldom referred to except in particular 
cases, even where they are possessed. A great number of commenU have been written 
on this work, among which are the PadU-Chandrika, the Vyakhya-Roodrfl, die Vyakhya- 
Prnde?pu, the Moogdhnbodhinee, the Sarh-Soondmo, the P&dart’hu-Koumoodee, the 
Trikanda-Viv^ku, and four others by Neela-Kunt'hn, Ramn-Tnrku-Vageeshn, Bhorilta- 
Mhlliku, and Rayu-Mookooth. The comments explain tlie words of the original text ; 
give the grammatical rules for the w'ords^ and authorities from other works for the mean- 
ings which they affix. 


SECTION LIV. 
Dictionaries still extant. 


The M6dinee, by M^dinee. — ^Thc Rutno-Mala, by Hulayoodhn. — The lloimu, by H6- 
■mh-Chandr&. — ^The Trikand VSli^shii, by Peorooahotlumn. — Vishwn-PrhkasUtt, by 
Maheshwfiru. — ^The Uuihi'u-Kosha, by Oainru-Suighu. — The Haravolee, by Poorooshot- 
turau. — ^The Omfiru-MaJa, byf^fiyti. — The Dinfirn-tn two, by Vachnsputee. — The Vor- 
nhd^shimo, by Ootpnliiiee. — The Unadee Koshn, by Roodro. — The Bhagooree. — The 
Rnbhusu. — The Urooiia-Dnttn, by Bopalitu. — llie H uddu-Ch\ndro, by Shoobhanktt. 
— Tlie Dvviroopu-Koshfl, by Vyaree. — The Shubda-Mala, by Jnta-Dhriru. — The Shub- 
dB-Rntna-Vnlcc, by RkaksUurw-Koshu. — The Bhooree-Priiyogtl. — The Drivyabiiidha- 
nii. — Tl»e Shubda-Chnndrika. — The Mnnti'abhidhann. — The Shubdamnvd, by Soobhoo- 
tee. — ^The Shhbdn-Mnhodudhee, by Dandee.— The Yadavh. — ^The Dhhrnnee. 

* Umtira-Singlifi ia suppooed to hnve lived iu the reign of Vikr&madity B, about eight hundred and twenty- 
four yean ago. He compiled his dictionary from several olliers. A very excellent edition of the l^nifirii- 
KoshByWith an Engliah Intcrpretalion and Annotatioiis, baa been pnblisbed by H. T. Colcliruoke, Esc|. and 
printed at the press of the .Seramporc .Society of Missionaries. A written copy of the Uin(ir&-Koshd sells 
for three roopees : it contaixu about one hundred leaves. 

U U U 2 
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SECTION LV. 

Of Dramlaiions from the SangskritUt and works written in the dialects of India* 

Translations from tlie Sfingskrittt are not numerous, compared with the vast multi- 
tude of works to be found in this language ; and this b easily accounted for : the bram- 
hinical system denies learning to ail but bramhuns, and this order of men entertains the 
most perfect contempt for every thing written in the vernacular tongues. Still, how- 
ever it has been found necessary to meet the public taste, and to give imitations of some 
of the most popular works in the dialects derived from this, the language of the 
GODS. Some persons have supposed, that the popular language of India is the Hin- 
doost’han^, but so far from this being the case, the Hindoost’hanee is no where the 
language of a single village of Hindoos throughout the whole of Hindoostlianu, but every 
Hindoo dialect is derived from the Sungskrib'i. We might go still farther, and say, tliat 
not a single Hindoo, amidst all the millions in India, ever speaks the Hindoost*han5e as 
his mother tongue : it is only used amongst those Hindoos who have been or are con- 
nected with Mus'ilmans or J'uropeans. Tlie author has obtained a list of popular works 
in some of the dialects of India drawn from the Sungskritu, or written at once in those 
dialects, and here he begs leave to close this chapter, on the Literature of the Hindoos, 
and with it the present volume : 

In Bengalee . — The ChiindSe, by Kiivee-Kunkunn, a bramhnu, a work relating to the 
wars of Doorga with the giants. 1 hese verses are recited for eight days together at 
some of the Hindoo festivals. — The New Chandw, and the Ramayunn, by RamaniiDdii- 
TSrt’hu-SwamSe. 

A poetical version of the Ramayhnu, by Krittee-VasQ. Recitations of this work at 
the houses of the Hindoos sometimeb continue for several days, when two or three hun- 
dred persons assemble each day. 

The Muhabharfitn, by Kashee-Dasn, a shoodrn, is in the houses of great numbers, 
who read it at their leisure. 

The Munusa-Mungnln, by Ksh6manriuda, a shdodra ; a work respecting the goddess 
MuuQsa, at whose festival the contents are sung. 
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The Vishalaluhee, by Mookoondn, a bramhftn, is a work in verse on the wars of die 
goddess of this name, a form of Doorga, which is sung at festivals, at the holy places, 
and by individuals. 

The Shivn-Gana, by Ram^shwarfi, a poetical work on the adventures of Shiva as a 
mendicant, sung at festivals, &c. 

The Sutyh-Naraynnu, a 8toi7 by Shunknrachaiyru, abramhun, relative to a god known 
among the Hindoos by the name of Sbty&-Narayunii, and amongst the MusQlmans by 
the name of Siityu-peeiii. 

The Dhurmh-Ganu, by Vinhyii-Lukshmonu and Ghona-Ramn. This is a story in 
verse respecting Laoo-Sena, a person who, through the power of Yumu, (death) is said to 
have caused the sun to arise in the west. The snnyasees sing these verses at the festi- 
vals of Dharmn (Yumo), as do also lepers and otliers, who make vows to this god. 

The Krishnn-Mnngnln, by MaduvD, a poem on the revels of Krishnn and the milk 
maids, sung at the festivals of Krishna, and containing many licentious descriptions. 

The GoviiidU'Munghld, by HiireC'Dash, a voiragee, a story in verse respecting Hd- 
ree, or Krishnn. 

The Kalika>Mengiild, by Krishno-llanib, a slioodro, and Khvee-VuUubhh, abramhun ; 
a story respecting tlie goddess Kalee, to which is attached an indecent though exceeding- 
ly popular story respecting Soonduin, a person who obtained in marriage,in an extraor- 
dinary manner, the daughter of Veeru-Singhn, the raja of Biirdwan. This song is sung 
on the last of the eight days (rather nights) occupied in the recitations of the Kalika- 
Munghlu. 

Tlic Cnunda-Manghiri, by Bhardto-Chundru-Rayn, a work respecting the goddess 
Cnnn-Pdbma. 

The Phnehanunu-Geetn, by &yodhya-Ramn, a shobdru, a work in praise of Pfincha- 
nund, Dukshinu-Rayn, Shcsht’hee, Makhalu, 8 cc. 

The Gnnga-Bhnktee-Tiirungiiiee, by Doorga-Prnsadu : a poem relative to Gdnga. 

The D 6 vSS-Mahatmya-Chdndrika, by Ubhnyu-Churdnd : a story relative to Doorga in 
the form of Mnha-Maya. — Kalee- Keerttunu, by Uamu-Prdsadd, a shobdru : a similar 
work.— BhdvanSb, by Doorga-Ramu, a similar story. 

'I'he Krishiid-Keertunu, by Govmd.i-Dasu and N'idya-Putce. 

The Choitiiti}d-Mnngdlo, by Lochniiri, a vtrihliur.vu : the liistory of the god Choildn}d 
in verse.— PashundU'Huluun, by Rudlia-Madh u : a work in favour of the 
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voishnav&s.— "Choitonyo-ChDritamrita, by Kruhna-Dtsa, a vQiBhnttv&, a work ia de- 
fence of Ckoitanyii, partly in Songskritn and partly in Bengalee. — VoiMlinuvil-Vondana, 
by Doivdkee-Nttndfina, a voishnavo. — Choitatiyi|.Bhagnvutfi, by Vrinda-Vdna-Dasfi, a 
voishnuvk. — Mono-Shikshya, by Ndrottomd, a voisbndvil.— -Rdsttmfiyd-Kulikayby Sona- 
tona, a voiahnavd : on faith in Krishnn. — Pr^niu-Bhuktee-Chondrika, by T’hakooro- 
Goswamee. 

These popular stories are in verse, of different metres. Single verses are frequently 
quoted in conversation, and the stories they contain are almost universally known a- 
mong the Hindoos. 

In the language of Mil*hila, or Tirhoot . — ^The Hnree-Vnngshr 7 ,by BhomBnn-Knvee.— 
The RookminSe.H5ruuA, by Vidya-Pntee. — ^The Oosha-Hnruna, by ditto. — The MQh4- 
shn-Vaneo, by ditto. — The Vishnoo-Pudn, by ditto. — The Krishnfi-Churitrn, by ditto. 

In the Telingu language . — Tlie Bamaynnn, by Bliovfi-Bhootee. — ^The BhagavBtB, by 
Dundee. — The BhanitB, by Alasanee-Pyad ;nu. — The RaghOvn-PandiiveSyn, by Shfin- 
kfiru. — ^The Bhavauee-Parinnyd, by Bliova-Bhootee. — The Munoo-Churilrfi, by Alasa- 
nee-Pyadfino. — TTie Kadlia^lV^adhuva-Samvadri. — The Kiratarjooueeyn, by Alasanee- 
PyadSnn. — The Rookminee-Purinftyri. — The Sooblindra-Pfirinriyn. — The Nnloduyn. — 
The Hurisli-Chnndru-Natakn. — The Parijatn. — The Mnhee'Ravruin-ChBritrn, by LBs- 
kusBm^. — ^The Sharungn-DhurB-Choritru, by KagQma. — The Rookmanguda-ChBritil. 
— The HBnoomantB-VijiiyO, by ditto. 

In the Uindee . — ^ITie Ramayunu, by Toolas§e-Dasn. — The Ramu-ChBndrika, by Ku- 
vee-Priya. — The Vignann-G§eta, and the Rosiku-Priya, by KBshuvB-Dasii. — The RQsa- 
rajn, by Mutee-Ramu. — The BhagfivutB, by Bhoo-Putee. — ^Tlie ShoorB-SagBrB, by 
Shooro-Dasu. — The PhadilBlee-Prukashli, by Shooku-D4v&.— TTie Kdvee-Koolu-KBn- 
t’liubhCrunij, by ChintamBnee. — The Bnla-Bhndrn-Chctiinee, by BulB-BliudrB. — The 
Nukhn-Shikha, and the UshtB-Yamn, by D4va-Raju. — ^The SnptB-Shotee, by Vihareer 
Dasu. — ^The Singhasunn-Vatrishee. — ^The V^talB-Pochishee. 

In the V rvju-Bhasha . — Respecting this dialect, a gentleman of Lucknow thus wrote 
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to the author on the ISth of August, 1817 : ** There are in the Biuja-Bhasha two Ge8- 
tas, one or two Rama^ranus, the Bhagavn^, and several books containing stories, (Iti- 
hasu), all of which are commonly read by the native soldiers, and 1 believe by the inha- 
bitants of this part of the country generally.*’ 

In the Marhalla . — ^Tlie Rookminee-Swuyhmbnru. — ^The PanduvS-Pratapn. — ^The 
Hfiree-Vij'.yfi. — The Shivo-Leelamrito. — ^The Soodamu-Chhritrh. — The Poorvnne?, by 
Dainoj6e>Punt’hn. — llie Sliravuiio-Pdoi'vdnee, by ditto. — ^The Pandoo-Rangn-Ma- 
balrnyf]. — The Uhee-Ravunri. — ^The Geeta, by Ramu-Dasu. — ^The Manosa-Leela, by 
Ramn-Dasu. 

In the dialect of Bhoju-poorH . — Tlic Ramu-J5nm5, by TooldseS-Dasu. 

In the Ootkuliif or dialect used in Orissa ^ — ^The Bhaguv’htn, by Jhghnnat*h&-Dasa.-— 
The Mhhabharuth, by SarQla-Dasn. — ^The Ramayunn. — Tlie Itihash, by Visbnoo-DasS. 
■“The Geeth-Govinda, by Dharunee-Dliorh. — ^^fhc Geeta, the Karlikd-hfabatmyh, and 
the Rhsu-Kullolfi, by Krishnu-Dasu. — The Kanchuno-Lnta. — The Ooddhavo-Cijoutri- 
sha. — ^The Goondicha-Vijnyu ; the Hungsd-Pootn, the Lukshmee-Vilasho; the Phihrn- 
nee-Dhnrn. 

In the Acam . — The Muhabliarhtil, by Uirintu-Kflndftlee. — The Geeta, by ditto. — A 
part of the ShrSe-Bhagiivotn, by ditto — ShreB-Bliagiivrito, by Shfiuknrn. — A po- 
pular poetical abridgment of ditto, by ditto. — ^The Borfi-Geetu, by ditto. — li'he Priisun- 
gn, by ditto. — ^The lAela-Mala, by ditto. — Ihe Kann-Khoa, by ditto. — The Ghosha, by 
^hiadhriv'i. — ^The Kalika-pooran'i, by ditto. — ^The Chiindee. — The Rojii-NeStec. — Tlie 
Boonnjee. — ^The Hurish'Chundropakhyanh. — ^The Ramayunn. — ^The Ramu-KSertnnu. 

In the dialect of Joypore . — The Vusnntil-Raja. — The Rdtnn-Mala, by Shivn-Rajn. 
—The Shivn-Choup*ySe, Shivd-Dasn. — The Dadookee-Van?e, by Dadoo.— The 

M'ldhoo-Mairitee. — The ChaihiiU-RnsCi. — The Shivn-Sagnra, by Shivn-Raju. — The 
Shoorr.-Dastt-Kuvitw6,by Shobin-Dasu. — The Geetn, by Ajomaytiru. — Another GSetfi^ 
by PUhtyolu-Vclo.— The Hatiu-Prfideepd. 
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In iht dialect of Bhugelkund , — The Sooyabhhya-Tfiree.— The Dadra. — ^The Koon- 
dihiya, hy Giree*Dhhrii. 

In the dialect of Bundelkut ^. — The Bhrnmnra-GSSth, by Krishno-Dasa.—- The Rasa- 
L^la, by Shoorh-Dasa. — The Bhagnvfitd, by Priya-Dasu. — ^The Sn^ho-Ldcla, by 
Kan&rh-Dasd. 

In the NSpaul dialect * — ^The Krishna-Charitrh, by Ramo-Chiindru. — ^The Chanokyd. 

In the Hariana * — The RookmineS-Mdaghhi, and the Soodamd-Chfiritrh. 

In the IVuch (Ontch )* — ^The Siih4vana>MiijB, by Chandrh-Vana. — The Oomfira- 
Mari&vee, by ditto. — The Shfishee-Prashn4, by ditto. 

In the dialect of Knnqj §* — The Prit^boo-Rajh-Rayliso, by Chhndru. — The Dhd5-LS8- 
la. — ^The Jiiyli-Chhndni*Prjikashn, by Chfindm-Bhatfi.— Tlie Kiivee-Prakasha. — ^The 
Vanee>Bhooiihhna. — ^The Doorga-Bhasha. — ^The Geeta. — ^The Dh&nnayee. — The Vi- 
naya-Putrika, by Toolfisee-Dasfi. — The Raina-Shulaka, by ditto. 

In the Bikaneer dialect , — ^The Gouthmu-Raynso, by S6innyri-G 'ndr“ — The Shree- 
Pala-Rayoso. — ^The Shaln-Bhudro-Rayoso, by Jinn.Hnih.Kishwhrri. — The Sh6goonj'i- 
Raynso, by Sdinaya-Gnndhru.-^The Daun>Sh?< la-Choiidliariya, by Kshnma-Kfilyana. 
-—The Eoontee-Shooddha-Mald, by Jino-Hur.HlvisUwiiru. — The Doodhya-Rayaso, by 
Oodayh-Bhanoo. — ^The Bharnlee-Poorand, by llayo-Bhanoo. 

In the Harotee dialect . — ^The Dholamaronee. — ^The Sor6t-Vijo.-- The Soornjunfi-Ko- 
rnso. — ^The Phhtomnlo. — ^TheNnt’ha-Maroo. — ^The BfirS-Doomri. — ^The Bhagolee. — 
The Chhnd6ra. — The Meenee.— The Parfishno. — The Amira-Kosako. — ^The Saonkt- 
loora.— The T6jo-Dhurfi.— The Charonh, . 

In the Sindhoo(Sinde ), — ^The BhfiguvndgSeta, by Bhagdviith-Dasa. — ^The Dralaliya- 
Panjara, by Sah4vb-Ramu-T'hakoor6.— The Oor6r6-Lal6ja-PfinjiSra, by Kannh-Bhogd. 



CHAPTER VI. 


OJ' Ihe present Slate of Learning amofig the Hindoos. 

SECTION I. 

Learned Men* 

In former ages, tbe Fliudoo philosophers ^ere unquestionably men of deep erudition, 
and, having spent many years in acts of rigid austerity, were honoured as persons of so 
great a sanctity of cliaracter, that they attracted universal homage and applause : some 
of them had more than a thousand disciples or scholars. Shnnknracharyu, for instance, 
after his ariival at Benares, placing himself under the care of Govindacharyo, who taught 
the doctrines of the Vedantu philosophy, became tiie most celebrated philosopher of 
his day : here he took tbe stuff of the dirndl, and embraced the life of this class of 
ascetics, which had then almos* sunk into total disrepute. Shunkurn, however, was de- 
termined to raise his sect, and, huving collected a prodigious number of disciples, he 
resolved to make the tour ol India, to dispute w ith the learned, and to gain proselytes. — 
In this pilgrimage he was every where so successful, that he was sty led the conqueror 
of the world. As his terms < f dispute were, that if he was unable to obtain the victory 
be would embrace a secular life, w hile, if he defeated his antagonist, this antagonist 
should become a dirndl, multitudes were constrained to enter into this order of ascetics. 
—The effects of this journey and of these labours are visible to this day : it is said, 
tliat not less than 4000 dOnd^s now reside at Benares. Four small elevations are still 
shewn in Druvira, upon which it is said tliis sage used to sit and deliver discourses to 
his disciples ; and in Dravira there is still an auuual assembly of duudees to the num- 
ber, it is said, of 10,000. 

Thus, iu former times, tlie learned Hindoos were almost invariably ascetics or iiieudi- 
cauts, following in this respect the principle adopted by almost every philosophical sect, 
that to renounce the world was an essential eharacteristic of a true philosopher. 

In the lists of works inserted iu this volume at u head of the different divisions of 

V v V 
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the Hiudoo writings, the reader will find the names of almost all the learned Hindoos 
who have ever flourished in India. The author, however, thinks it proper to add in 
this place the names of some modem writers, as an introduction to this account of the 
present state of learning amongst this people. 

In the court of Vikrumadity tt were a number of learned men, whose names, as well as 
the names of their writings, will be found in the 2v)7th page of this volume. After this 
period arose Ooduyhnacharyh, author of a comment ou tlic N^a^n philosophy ; — Mun- 
dano-Mishra, a Meemangsa writer, and the celebrated antagonist of ShankiiracharyK, as 
well as the suppressor of the sect of dandees ; — Vachusputce-Mishrri, who WTote an ex- 
planation of tlie six dnrshiinns ; — Madhuvacharyh, who lived at the court of Bookmunn, 
and wrote the L)dhikfiruna-Mala, a work on the Meemangsa philosophy still popular 
— Survvn-Vtirmmacharyh ;♦ — Gung^shu, author of a work on the sootrus of Goutnmu 
-Shoolu-Pauee, a writer on the civil and canon law ; — Bhnvu-D6vu-Bliutto, and Jee- 
moot vVuhflnn, both smritee writers ; — Umhrh-Singhn, author of a dictionary ; — Poo- 
rooshottunift, author of a grammar and a dictionary ; — Dhavfikn, a poet who lived at the 
court of Shree-llnrshu ; — Muvoorfi-Bhatlfl, a celebrated poet and philosopher ; — Krish- 
nu-Annndii, a tnntni M'riler j — Shiromnnee, who wrote a comment ou Gengt'shu; — Mft- 
t’hoora-Nat’hu, a bramhun of Nndeeya, patronized by the raja of that place, author of a 
comment on the Chiutamnnee of G6ng6shwurn ; — Jiigodeeshii of Nndeeya, the author 
of a comment on the work of Shiromunee ; — Gudadharn, of the same place, author of a 
comment on Shiromt'nee i — Jnya-D6vn, author of a small treatise explaining the difficult 
passages in several works of the modem Noiyayikas ; — Tit'hoo-Rainfi-Ttirk'i-Prmcha- 
nunn, and Krishnn-Kaiitu-Vidyalnnkarn, the great-grandsons of Gudadhilro ; Shurunu- 
TurkaL'inkaia, and Shuiiknru-TarknvagoSshu. — ^The following learned Hindoos arc still 
living in Bengal ; Shivu-Nat’bu-Vidya-Vachnspotec, of Nndeeya; and Unghoo-Munee- 
Vidya-Bhooshfinn, and Un intS-Ramn-Vidya-Vageeshri, of Calcutta. 

Among the works published in India wdlliin the last hundred years are, lh<! Vyuvr.stlia- 
Sungrahu, by Gopaln-Punchannnn, of Nud^\a, on the civil law. — A similar work, and 
also a grammar, by Krishuu-Jeevuiiu-Vundyupadliyayf., of Kiishr.u-Nngrir" . — A gram- 


* icc page 20G. 
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mar by Blinrltu-Mulliku, of Piiidira. — The Vivadamuvn-Setoo, a work on law, by Vn- 
n^sliwrirn-Vidyalonkarn and others. — Vivadobhungamavfi, a law work, by Jfigannat'ha> 
Tnrkfi-Piinchannnfi. 


SECTION 11. 

Colleges. 

The name given to Hindoo colleges or schools is Chutooslipal’hw,* which signifies 
the place where the four shastrns are studied. This word is changed, in its popular 
use, to Chouparee. 

These places are generally built of clay. Sometimes three rooms are erected, and in 
others eight or ten, in two side rows, with a reading room, open on all sides, at the far- 
ther end : this is also of clay. These college sleeping rooms, and the college hall, would 
greatly surprise an English academician ; but the Hindoos have yet to learn, that splen- 
did edifices and large endowments are essential to learning. 


These miserable huts arc frequently erected at the expcnceof the teacher, who not 
only solicits alms to raise the building, but also to feed his pupils. The buildings which 
contain seven or eight rooms <-.o8t seven or eight pounds sterling : the ground is com- 
monly a gift, but in some cases rent is paid. In particular instances boll, the ground 
and the expences of the buildings are a voluntary gift, and Uicre are not wanting cases 
of lands being bestowed on schools, and of persons appropriating a monthly sum to 
their support. At Ntideeya the last case is common. 


After a .diool-roon. and lodging voomB have bee., thus built, to secure the success 
of the school, the teacher invites a few bn..nl.0ns and respectable inhah.tants to a short 
cnte.tainB.eut, at the close of which the braml.iins are dismissed w.th.o...e tr.fl.ng pre 
sents. 


If the teacher finds a difficulty in obtaining scholars, he begins the college with a few 

. From cMforS. fear .Lsstra., .n.. pa.'M tW pi.re of r«.dne: b, tbe fo»,.h»tra., is U. be anUer- 
.tood, the gnanmar., .be law werk,, .be p«,ran.., and the derebbabs. 

V y y 2 
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junior relatives ; but should he have obtained some reputation for learning in the com- 
mon disputes at the funeral feasts, weddings, dedication of sacred tilings, &c. he soon 
collects a number of purooas,* viz. pupils, or readers. 

The school opens every morning early, by the teacher and pupils assembling in the 
college hall, or hut, when the different classes come up in turns. At tlie close of these 
labours, about tiiree hours are devoted to battling, worship, eating, and sleep; and at 
three they resume their studies, which continue till twilight. Nearly two hours are 
then devoted to evening worship, to eating, smoking, and relaxation ; and the studies are 
aPerwards resumed, and continued till ten or eleven at nigiit. 

There are three kinds of colleges in Bengal : one in which the grammar, the poetical 
works, and the dissertations on the beauties and blemishes of poetry, are read ; and in a 
few of these schools, something of the pooranns and smritees is taught. In the second 
order of colleges, the law works are read, and in some cases the pooranns ; and in the 
third order, works on the nyayn durshunu. In all these colleges, select works are read, 
and their meaning explained ; but instruction is not conveyed in the form of lectures. 

In the colleges for grammar learning, &c. the pupils repeat assigned lessons from the 
grammar used in each college, and the teacher communicates the meaning of the lessons 
after they have been committed to memory. The evenings are occupied in repeating 
these lessons. 

In those seminaries where the law books and nyayn shastnis are studied, the pupils are 
divided into classes according to their progress ; and the pupils of each class, having one 
or more books before tliem, sit in the presence of the teacher, when the best reader of 
the class reads aloud, and the teacher gives the meaning as often as asked : thus they 
proceed from day Co day till the work is completed. Those who are anxious for a 
thorough knowledge of the works they study, read over and ob ain the meaning of the 
comments before tliey leave college ; and some, content with a ntore superficial acquaint- 
ance will) the subjects contained in these works, merely read the coniuienis, and then 


From ptitliB, to read. 
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return home. At night tlie pupils at those schools examine the lessons already studied,, 
in order that what they have read may be impressed more distinctly on the memory : these 
studies are frequently pursued, especially by the noiyayiko students, till two or three 
o’clock in the morning. 

The grammar studies are pursued during two, three, or six years ; and where Paninee 
is studied, not less tlian ten or twelve years are devoted to this work. This appears 
to us an immense waste of time on mere grammar ; but as soon as a student has ob- 
tained such a knowledge of grammar as to be able to read and understand a poem, or a 
law book, or a work on philosophy, he may commence this course of reading also, and 
carry on at the same time the remainder of his grammar studies. I'hose who study the 
law books or tlie iiyayns continue reading either at one college or another during six, 
eight, or even ten years. When a person has obtained all the knowledge possessed by 
one teacher, making some honourable excuse to his guide, he places himself at the feet 
of another. 

In other parts of India, colleges are not common: individuals at their houses teach the 
grammar; and oUiers, chiefly ddndees, teach the v6dd and other shastros to disciples at 
tlie mutt’hns^ where they happen to reside. The v6das are studied most in the south- 
west, in Toilnngu, and the Dravirn country. In Bengal there are likewise individuals 
who teach different parts of learning at their leisure hours ; or who have two or three pu- 
pils, who support themselves. 

No Hindoo teacher receives wages from his pupils : it is considered as an act of very 
great merit to bestow learning; and he therefore endeavours to collect a subsistence at 
festivals, and by animal or more frequent tours among the rich, who readily support an 
individual thus devoting his time to the instruction of others. The teacher is also invited 
to all public ceremonies, and presents are sent to him w'henever a feast takes place in 
the village. For his opinion in points of disputed property, and when an atonement is 
to be made for some offence, the tutor of a college is generally consulted, and receive! 
fees. If he c.;ii from these funds give beaming to a number, and add the gift of food 
also to a few, his merits are supposed to be of the very first order, procuring for him 
• Mr. ColebrooLe Ci.lU t’josc placca convents of ascetics. 
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lionour in tliis world, and llie highest benefits in a future state. Hence, though he de- 
rives no gain in a direct way from his pupils, he is not left to want ; lie obtains a sub- 
sistence, but this in most cases is rather a scanty one. Should such a teacher become 
a favourite u'ith a rich individual, or should one of his pupils be the son of a rich man, 
he then fares better. 

The pupils if grown up are generally maintained by their parents, and reside either 
at the college or at the house of some neighbour. The Hindoos do not permit boys of 
ten or twelve years of age to leave home for the college, but seek instruction for them 
at some place in their own vicinity. In some cases a rich man living near tlie college 
supports a youth from a distance. In others, a number of disciples, perceiving that the 
son of their spiritual guide, who is expected to succeed his father in that office, is like- 
ly to grow up in ignorance, support the son during his studies by regular subscriptions. 

AT BENARES. 

Mutfhiis, or convents of ascetics, at Benares, where the vvdu is taught (1817): 


Teachers. Number of students. 

Vishw'd-NatMiu-BliSt-Gooroo-Jee, of Doorga-Ghatfi, 25 

V aln-Deeksliitn-vok, of ditto, 20 

N araynnu-Deekshitn, of ditto, 25 

Vapoo-Bhnt-Pouranikn, of ditto, 10 

Valhm-Bhut, of ditto, 10 

Rrmgn-Bbht-Amb^knra, of ditto, 15 

Keshuvu-BhOt, a Marhatta, of ditto, 12 

Valu-KrishnM-Bhut-Yoshee, of ditto, 30 

Valum-Bhht-Movunee, of ditto, 25 

Gnn^shfi-BhMt-Datarft, of ditto, 20 

Naraynnu-D6v6, of ditto, 25 

Bhoirhm-Bhut, a Toilnngu, of ditto, 15 

Jeeva-Hamn-Bhdt-Goura-Vnl6, of ditto, 15 

Val^ Deekshit^-Goiirn-Vhl^, of ditto, 20 

Chintam''nee-D4ekshitn, of ditto, 25 

Ramh-D^kshitu-Phutke, of ditto, IS 
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Teachers. Namber of studenti. 

Valfim-Bhnt-Viijh^, of Doorga-Ghatii, 25 

Shivii-Lingavudhanee, of ditto^ 17 

Bhayya-Deekshitn, of ditto, 10 

Noni-Singhn-Deokshit i, of Narndii-Ghatu, 20 

Vishwii-Nal’ha-Bhut-Joyisliee, of ditto, 22 

Jogunuat’hii-Uvudhanee, of ditto, 12 

Bliikdin-BliDt, of ditto, 12 

Uuantu-Uvadhauee, of Haiioomautd>Ghatu, 2o 

Nnrn-Sah«Uvadhaaee, of ditto, 20 

Vinayiikn-Bhat-Koont^, of ditto, 10 

Cheepolekura>Yojnn(:shwurri, of ditto, . • 10 

Sliree.Dh&rn-Blint-Dlioopakar, of ditto, • • • 20 

Prann-Nat’hn-Bliut-Sh^vure, of ditto, 15 

Shiva>Ramu-Bhtit-Katnr4, of ditto, 15 

Dainodnra-Bhnt-S&pre, of ditto, 20 

KashM'Nat’hu-Bhut-Goolav^knr, of ditto, 10 

Shivn-Ranifi-Deekshitu, of Ddshashwo-M^dha-Ghatft, 12 

Govindn-Bliiit-K^shnvarn, of ditto, 12 

N aray anh-D^kshitn-Mnrfiknnkor, of ditto, 15 

Onn6shfT-Bhnt-Gabb6, of ditto, 30 

Baboo-BhM-Nirmul6, of ditto, 30 

Hbra*D6va, of ditto, 15 

Ramn-Cliniidrn-Devo, of ditto, 20 

Nana-Bhaskai'ft, of ditto, «... 50 

Valam-Bhrit-DM, of ditto, 25 

Timial-Bhnt, of ditto, 15 

Hurce-D6vri-Blint, of ditto, 15 

Krishnn-Bliut-D^vn, of ditto, 15 

Jngiinnat’hfi-D ' kshita-Ayachit”!, of ditto, 25 

S.ikha-Runiil-Bhut-Koiaic, of ditto, 15 
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Teackers. Namber of atudcott. 

BhikuiD-Bb&uVish\>li.Ildopu, of ditto, £0 

V ishwu-N at'ho-Bbut-V ish w a-Roopfi, of ditto, 

IVhere all the Shastrus are professed to be taught, 

Uhobnla>Sbastreei of Dasbasbwn-M^dbVGhatti, l6 

Neeiu-Kunfhn-Sbastree, of MnngulQ-Gour^-Ghatn, 35 

SoobarSbastree, of Doorga>Ghat5, 13 

Where the Paninee Grammar alone is taught, 

KrMbnM'Pnntu-Sh^shu, of bodrii-Tota, 15 

Krisbari-Ramri-Pimta-Sb^shn, of Chou-Khuiiiba, iTi 

Shivu-Ramii>P«utd-X)asljd-Pootru, of Gbasee-Tola, It) 

M^gbn-N at’bri-Dev'i, of Dboondhee-Viiia\ nk Oolla, 10 

Juoai'dd'.iiu>Shastiee.Garn*G r, of Govindn'NuyifkrioMi bfdla, . . . . 13 

Bhat-Sliastr^, of U:,iiMdlir68hwnrJ>Giiatr}, 10 

Gbotn-Bhut-Visbwa-Roopu, of Dnshashwn-Mtdh j-Ghatn, 15 

Hnree-ShDukaro-Shastree, of Bfingalee-'rola, 13 

SbAta-Rama>Bhut-T4ks]j^, of Doorga-GliaO, 10 

Valnm-Bhut-NOgfirnkfir, of Dboondbee-Vinayfikn-Mfibfilla, 10 

Nana-Pat’hfikii, of Maiiee-KumikiuGbaiu, 10 

KashM-Nat’hd-Sbastree, of Doorga-Ghatn, 10 

Sheshn-Shastree, of Vindbd-Madb'iv''-Gliat i, 17 

Gnuga-Ramo-Sbastree, of Raiun*Ghat'i, 20 

BbSeabmn-Pfitee, of Shoorn-Tola, 10 

Gopee.Nat’bn-Pdntu-Tople, of Natosha- Bazar, 10 

Vit’hu-Sbastree, of Joituon-Vara, 15 

Where the poets and law books are read, 
ilfiree-Ramfi-Tara, of Bramhu-Gbato, • • • 10 
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IVhere the vedanlu and nieemangsa works are read. 

Teachers. Nnmber of student- 

Hhjra-Tunku-Sooba-Shastree, of Doshashwa-M^dha-Ghatfl, IQ 

M^nakbliee-Shastree, of Hunooniimta-Ghato, IQ 

IVhere the nyayu and law hooks are read. 
Sncla-Shivn-Bhat-Gabh^i of Dfishashwa-Medhu-Ghata, 10 

Where the granwiar and law books are read. 

TatajoyGshee, of Nayaka-Mohujia, 1.^ 

IVhere the nyayu works are read. 

LiikslimM-Shastree-Uharnd^, of CgiiMsh\vfirQ>Gliatri, 10 

Praiin-Nat’hn-Pnntfi-Topulc, of Narhoo-Saru-Brmnhn-Pooree, .... 10 

Goviiidri-Narayaiiu-HlintUicharyu, of Bnngalce-Tola, 15 

Megbfl-Nat*Iiu-l)cvn, of Dlioondee-Viiiaynku-Miiiiulla, It) 

Where the grammar and astronomical works are read. 
Valu>Ki'ishiia-Joyu»hM, of Bioiuhn-Gliatn, 15 

IVhere the grammar and nyayu works are read. 

Blioirnvri.Mishni, of Siddli^siivvui'M-Mnlifilla, oq 

Miiinisa-RamiVParhakn, of Dosliasliwu-Mcdhri-Glialn, 15 

Where the law b oks alone are taught. 

llaja-Bainu-Bliht-Bhru, of Munee-Kriraika-Gliata, 15 

Where the astronomical works alone arc read. 

Puriimn-Sooklift-Joynaliee, of Dara-N ngurn, QO 

Vusoo-Devn-.Foyushee, of llaniri-Ghatn, 15 

Miit'hus at the village of Moongonda, on the banks of the Godai uilc, in Toihingn. 

Br6inhu-D6vu-Sha8lree : here Uie v6dii and all the shastri<.- jui* n\id. 

Lukshin^-N arayunfi-Shastree : the veda, the nyayn, and ineTinaiigsa. 
LrikshmeS-Narayann-Shastree : the vedo, and grammar. 

Gtinu-Putee-Shastree ; the v6dn, nyayn, and v^dantn. 

Veiikntu-Shastrec : the v6d6, nyayu, grammar, and nieemangsa. 

Yogee-Soino-Yagee : llie same works. 

W w w 
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AT XUDEEYA. 

Sya^u colleges . — Shi\D-Nat’lia-Vidya-Vaclins|>nlce, lias one hundred and twciit}-five 
sludeuls.— Uaiuii- Locliuiiu-N } ayf.-Bhooshnnn, twenty sUidents.—Kashee-N orkfi- 

Cliooraiiii.iiee, thirl} ditto. — IJbliinaiiondu-Turkalhnkain, twenty ditto. — Raiun.^hnrd- 
nu-Nxayri-Vageeshh, iiftoen ditto. — Bliola-Nat’hu-Shiromiinee, twelve ditto. — Iladha- 
Nat*h -Tiirkn-Puiichauhnn, ten ditto.— Ramu-Moh' iin-Vidya-Vaclinspritee, twenty 
ditto. — Shrai-Raiiui-Tiukn-Bh 77 sli.'>nd, twenty ditto. — Kal«-Kanth.Choorainrinee, li\e 
ditto. — Krisiaiii-Kuntu-Vid\a-\'agMiilni^ hftceii ditto. — Torkalunkani, iiiteeu ditto. — 
KalM-PifisuDiin, fifteen ditto. — Madiiavu-TurkQ.Siddliaiitu, twenty-five ditto. — Kiiiiihla- 
kantn-Torku-Chooram^nee, tw’eiit}-five ditto. — Eeshwar ,-Tiirki.-J51i5oshfin'’,twent} do. 
— Kantu-V'id\alu:.kain, forty ditto. 

Late college ^. — RamB-Nat’hfl-Tnrka-Siddhantn, forty students. — Gunga-Dh'‘ru-Shi- 
romr.nee, lweut}-five ditto. — Devee-Turkalunkaru, twciity-five ditto. — Mohr»iih-Vid}a- 
\ achfiispfltec, twenty ditto. — Gangolee-Tfirkalunkarn, ten ditto. — Krishnu-Kantn-Turkii- 
Bhoeohniiu, ten ditto. — Praiiu-Kiislina-Ti.rka-VagwshB^five ditto. — Poorohitn, five dit- 
to. — Kashee-Kantfi-Tnrka-Cho.iraniuiiee, thirty ditto. — Ka1^.Kaiitr..TDiku.PaiicLanu- 
nn, twenty ditto. — Gfidadhiiru-Terka-Vageeshw, twenty ditto. 

Colleges where the poetical works are read. — Kal^-Kantu-Tdrku-Chooram'''inec, fifty 
students. 

JVhere the astronomical works are read . — Gooroo-Prusadu-Siddhantu-Vugeeshn, fifty 
students. 

iVhere the gramnrir is read. — Shanibhoo-Nunir.-Choorainrinec; five students. 

AT CALCUTTA. 

The following among other colleges are found in Calcutta ; and in these the njayfi 
and smrilee shastins are principally taught : — lJnijnUi-Ramf.-Vid}a-Vage?Bhr 7 , of Ilatte- 
Baganh, fifteen students. — Ramu-Koomani-Turkalnnkairi, of ditto, right students. — 
Ramri-Toshunu-Vidyalfinkarri, of ditto, eight ditto. — Rain '-Doolalu-Chociamt'mee, of 
ditto, five ditto. — Gouru-Munee-N}ayaliiukarn, of ditto, four ditto. — Kashee-NaPhii- 
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Tfirku-Vageeshujof Ghoshalu-Baganu, six* ditto. — Rama-Sh^vaka-Vidyi-VagSeshS, of 
Shikdar^r-Bagann, four ditto. — Mrityoonjnyu-Vidyalnnkarii, of Bag. Bazar, fifteen ditto. 

■ — Kamrt-Kishoifi.'rurkn>Chooi'amrinee, of ditto, six ditto. — Ramri.Koomaru.Shiro- 
miiuce, of ditto, four ditto — Jnyu.Naraynnn-Turkfi.Punchannnn, of Talar-Bagaaf% 
five ditto. — Shninblioo-Vachasputee, of ditto, six ditto. — Shivn-Rainu-Nyayu-Vageesho, 

of Lal-Bagann, ten ditto Gouru.Muhnnu.Vidya.Bhooshuiiu, of ditto, four ditto 

Tluree-Pr sadu-Turkfi-Punchannan, of Hatee^Bagauii, four ditto. — Rama-Narayoiia- 
Tarka-PiuicliatiMofi, of Shimila, five ditto. — Ranin.llaree-Vidya.Bliooshnnn, of Iloree* 
tukee Bagann, six ditto. — Kamnla-Kanta-Vidyalmkarvl, of Arukuolee, six ditto. — Go- 
vinda-Turkn-P.»ncliannnn, of ditto, five ditto. — Peetambnrri.Nyayn.Bhooshnnfi, of ditto, 
five ditto. — Parvutee-Tnrkn-Bhooshhiin, of T'hunt'htiniya, four ditto. — KasliS-NalMiiii- 
Tnrkalnnkarn, of ditto, three ditto. — Ramu*Nat*hn-Vachfi8pntee, of Shimila, nine ditto. 
'-'Rainu-Toiioo-Turku-SiddhantUjof Mulnnga, sixt ditto.~.Ramii-Tnnoo-Vid}a-Vagee.. 
slui, of Sliobha- Bazar, fiNe ditto. — Rama-Kooinaru-Tnrku-Punchaiitinu, of Veern-Para, 
five ditto. — Kalee-Dasu.Vid^a-Vageeshii, of Italee, five ditto. — Ramo-Dhaim-Tfirka- 
Vageohlin, of Shimila, live ditto. 

The autlior is afraid of fatiguing liis reader by a further list of iiamea: he M ill now 
therefore nierel} add the names of a few other jdaces in Bengal where learning is most 
cultivated : — 

At VashiWariya, a place not far beyond IToogley, arc twelve or fourteen colleges, in 
all of which the nyayn philosophical works are almost exclusively studied. In the towns 
of Triven??, Kooniarn-Huttn, and Bliat-Para, there are perhaps seven oreiglit similar 
schools. Jagnnnal’hu-Turku-Punchaimnn, a few' years ago, presided at a large school in 
Tii\eiiee. lie w'as acquainted in some measure with the vedn, and is said to have 
studied the v^danln, ilie saiikhyn, the patunjiiln, the nyayu, the smrifee, the tnntrt’, tlie 
kavyii, the pooianh, and other sliastrus. He was supposed to he the most learned as 
well as the oldest man in Bengal, being 109 years old at the time of his dcutli. Goiid lu- 
Para and Bhudreshwiiru contain each about ten nyayn schools. At ,lnyu-Nnghru and Mil* 

* I'ticse pupils arc supported by Gooroo-PrCsad&'V&shoo, and N6ndl-Nal&'Dfittu. 

t These students arc supported by Ranih.MobCnfi-DuttQ. 

W w w % 
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jilee-Poorn seventeen or eighteen similar schools are found ; at Andoold, ten or twelve ; 
and at Valee, and in several otlier towns two, three, or four. 

Some colleges contain as many as ten and .others forty or fifty volumes on different 
subjects : they are placed generally on a bamboo shelf slung from the roof. 

Many of the Hindoo learned men, in addition to their proper names, obtain titles of 
honour, as, Tnrkalaiikarn, he who is ornamtnted by the thrkn, i. e. by the nyayn shas- 
trfis ; Vidvalnnkarfi, he who is ornamented by learning ; Nyayalnnkani, lie who is oma- 
iiiented by the nyayu shastrtis. — The word bhooshuuo, which has the same meaning as 
hliinkarti, is in the ^ame manner attached to the words Tnrkil, Vidya, and Nyayn. — Va- 
geeshujthe lord of words, and Rhtnn, a jewel, are attached to the same words, and form six 
additional titles.— P' nchanunii, or the five-faced, is employed in the same manner, and 
denotes that the person is as eloquent as though he had five mouths. — Turkii-Choora- 
manee, or the jewel-adonied head of the nyayn, is drawn from choorn, a head, and m' liee, 
a jewel 'rni kft-Shironiunec, is derived from shirn, the head, and mnnec. Vidya-Ni- 
va.su, the residence of learning from vidya, learning, and nivasn, a residence. — A'idyar- 
iiiivu, and V'id^ a-Sag^rn, signify a sea of learning, from amn\ fi, and sagani, the sea. — 
Vidya-Nidhee, is derived from nidlice, a jewel ; Khiit’ha-bhnnm’i, or a neck-lace of learn, 
ing, from knnl’ha, the neck, and iibhnrfmn, an ornament: and Sarwh-niiouiiio, the king 
of leaniing, from .‘jnrvv.i, all, and blioomee, land. — Those tille.s are generally conforrcii 
by teachers on their pupils after they have chosen the particular work which they pro- 
pose to study: the pupil always chooses a title which none of his ancestors have enjoy- 
ed, that he may augment the honours of his family, — as though a title, before merit is 
acquired, could confer honour. 

Hindoo slndonts, where a number are assembled in one place, are guilty of the same 
extravagancies as in European .seminaries, such as night frolics, robbing orchards, &c. 
but as their future support depends on their avoiding gross attacks on the chastity of fe- 
males, their passioii-s lie under a degree of restraint. — Miiiioo lays down these amongst 
other rules for a student : “ These following must a student in theology observe, while 
he dwells with his preceptor, keeping all his members under contronl, for the sake of 
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increasing his habitual devotion : day by day, having bathed and being purified, let him 
offer fresh water to the gods, the sages, and the manes ; let him shew respect to the 
images of llie deities, and bring wood for the oblation to fire. Let him abstain from 
honey, from fiesh-'meat, from perfumes, from cliaplets of flowers, from sweet vegeta- 
ble juices, from women, from all sweet substances turned acid, aud from injury to ani* 
mated beings ; from unguents for his limbs, and from black powder for his eyes ; from 
sandals, and carrying an umbrella, from sensual desire, from wrath, from covetousness, 
from dancing, and from vocal and instrumental music, from gaming, from disputes, from 
detraction, and from falsehood, from embracing or wantonly looking at women, and 
from disscr\ ice to other men.’* 

The number of holidays among the Hindoos is a most serious drawback not only up- 
on the industry but on the learning of the country : the colleges arc invariably closed, 
and all studies laid aside, on the eighth of the waxing or waning of the moon; on the day 
in which it may liuppeu to thunder ; whenever a person or an animal passes between 
the teacher and the pupil while reading; \vliene\er an honourable person arrives as a 
guest; at the festival of Suiuswntoe, during three duNs; in some parts, during the whole 
of the rainy season, or at least during two months, which include the Doorga, the Kalee, 
and other festivals, — aud at many other times. 


SECTION III. 

Total decline of learnings 

No reusuiiable person will deny to the 1 J iiidoos of former times the praise ofverv**r> 
tensive learning. The varieiy of subjects upon which they wrote prove, that almost 
science was cultivated among them. The luamiev also in which they treated these sub- 
jects proves, Uiat the Hindoo learned men yielded the palm of learning to scarcely any 
other of the ancients. The more their philosophical works and law books are studied, 
the more will the. enquirer be convinced of the depth of wisdom possessed by the au- 
thors. It woulil he unjust to compare works, some of them written perhaps three 
thousand years ago, with those of the modems, who must naturally be expected to have 
made greater advances in every department of science ; btit let the most learned and 
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profound of the Hindoo writings be compared witli the writings of any nation flourish- 
ing at die same period, and the decision, the author is inclined to think, will be in fa- 
vour of the Hindoos. • 

At present, almost every person mIio engages in the pursuit of knowledge, does so for 
the sake of a subsistence, or for the increase of his wealth. India contains few if any in- 
dividuals who, satisfied with their present possessions, devote their time to the pursuit of 
science. The whole is a trade ; hence knowledge is only so far pursued as it will be 
productive of money, and no art or science is carried to perfection ; each person fur- 
nishes himself with what he thinks will carr} him thtough life ; he Las no ambition to 
enlarge the bounds of knowledge ; he makes no exjieriments ; it never enters into his 
mind that he can exceed his forefathers ; to gain die smallest moiety of what they ac- 
quired, is almost more than he liopes'to realize. 

It is laid down as a rule in the sliastrns, that a gift to a bramhun is meritorious in 
proportion to his learning: hciice those who are esteemed the most learned carry awav 
the most costly presents at the close of feasts and great ceremonh's : different oftices 
under government icquiie a knowledge of some of die law books; this excites many to 
apply themsches to this soi t of leuriiiiig. To be a family priest, it is necessary Ibat a 
person be acquainted with many of the forms of the Hindoo religion ; and these forms 
are not to bo obtained without reading. It is owing to these, and the like circum- 
stances, that the lilllc knowledge die present race of Hindoos possess of their own shas- 
tnis is preserved. A considerable number of the bramhtiiis and voidyns leani the Sfings- 
kritu giaiiiinar, but the old Sungskritn, the dialect of the vedu, is known by very few. 

Amongst one hundred thousand bramhins, there may be one diousand who leaiu 
Hie grummar of the Sfuigskritd ; of nboiii four or five hundred may read aoine parts of 
the kavyfi, and fifty some parts of the filoukarn sliastros. Four hundred of this thou- 
saud may road some of the smritees ; hut not more than ten, any parts of the tuutriis. 
Three hundred may study thenajd, but only five or six the mSeniangsti, Uie saukhyu, the 
vfidantn.lhc patiaijnlfi, the voishishikn shastias,orthe vfidS. Ten persons in this num- 
ber of hramliuus may become learned in tlic astrouomical shastrfis, while ten more 
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undorstaiid tlicm very imperfectly. Fifty of this thousand may read the Shi ee-Bhagnvntfi 
and some of the pooranns. Those who study the vedii and the durshunus are considered 
as tile most It- arued. The next in rank are those who stud> the smrilees. 

In general men of learning possess from ten to twenty Snngskritu books. A few of 
the most learned possess not less than a hundred volumes. Of late scxeral Hindoos have 
begun to form pretty large collections of Snngskritu works. In the library of Sliree- 
Uamu>I[rin e-Visliwasnj a kayiisL’hn, of Khorduhi near Serampore, not less than one thou- 
sand volumes are found, and perhaps nearly the same number in that of raja Nuvn- 
Krishnii of Calcutta. — The shastrns have not the title of the book at the beginning, but 
at the end of each volume. At the comnieiicemeiit of the work is a salutation to the 
guardian deity of the author, and at tlie close the name of the w oi k and of the \vi iter. 

Among the works found in the library of a Hindoo of some h'aming are the follow- 
ing: one of the g amniars, a dictionary, the roots of the SQiigskritu, a comment on some 
grammar, live or six volumes of the poets for the use of the >oung, among wliieh are 
the Ilhuttee of Dhurtree-Huiee, and the Koomaru and Rfiglioo-Vnngshfi of Kalw-Uasn; 
one or two law books, with some comment; part or the whole of some popular work 
on astronomy; a chapter or two of some pooruri'i; a few ahiidgmtiils on the common 
ceremonies, and a coj>y of the CIr nd«, a popular work on the wars of J)of)rga, ex- 
tracted from the Marknmleyn pooranu, ami containing 7(K) verses. 'I'hose persons in 
whose libraries copies of any of the dSrshunns are found, are considered as very learn- 
ed. Looks which have been piesorved Uirough live or si.x generations arc found in 
some families. 

In the houses of the brainlirns who do not pursue learning, a few forms of pr.sisc to 
the gods, and formulas of worship, in Sungskrito, drawn up or copied on loose leaves of 
paper by some neighbouring brumhoii, may be found ; and this too is the aniuimt of what 
is seen in the houses of the most respe ctable shoodibs. In the dialects of the country, 
however, very many peisous of this degree of rank prestTN e copies of the Kamay unn, the 
Muliabhai nlu, the A'idya-Sooncliirn, and the Chnndw ; and in some houses may be found 
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die ^limnsa-Geetu, die Dhrirmu-Geetu, Shivij-Gectn, die ShashtM-G^tn, the Pun* 
cliaiihuiVGeetu, &,c. Among the voiragees and common people a number of small pieces 
are found not much superior to an English story in verse or a common ballad. The 
conients of these triHing publications relate to the niyftiulogy of the country, to asce- 
tics, to the miracles of Hindoo saints, and to the advantages of devotion to the gods : 
here and there will be found sentiments of a moral nature, but mixed widi a far greater 
number relative to the revels of Krishmi. 'The great bulk of the people are perfectly 
unacquainted with letters, not possessing even the vestige of a book, and what they hear 
read or recited neither enlightens nor improves the mind. It is supposed, that of the 
persons gi'owTi up to maturity among the male population in Bengal, not more than 
two hundred in a thousand can read, diough there are schools all over Bengal, for the 
hislructioii of children in reading, writing, and accounts.* 

I'ht' wtMiioij are almost in every instance unable to read. The jealous Hindoos are 
afraid lest such an acquirement should make them proud, and excite them to engage in 
cluudesiiue correspoiideuce. Hence they declaic, that if a woman learn to read aud write 
she w ill most certainly become a widow , or fall into some calamity ; and many stories 
are circulated of the dreadful accidents which have befallen such presumptuous females. 
The Jliudoos, lliereforc, have never been able to boast of a body of female writers, 
who have contributed to enlarge the stock of knowledge. —A few years ago,tljere lived at 
Benares a female philosopher named Hutee-A'id^aluiikarn. She w as bom in Bengal ; her 
father and her husband were kooieenu bramliuiis. It is not the piactice of liu oe biam- 
hniis, wlieii they marry in their own order, to remove these wives to their own iiouses, 
but they remain with tlieir parents. This was the case with Hi'itee; which ijidiita il her 
father, being a learned man, to instruct her in the Sungskritu grammar, and the kavyu 
shastius. However ridiculous the notion may be, that if a woman puisne lea ning she 
will become a widow, the husband of HOtee actually left her a widow. Her father al- 
.so died ; and she therefore fell into great distress. In these circumstances, like many 
others who become disgusted with the world, she w ent to reside at Benares. Here she 
pursued learning afresh, aud, after aequiiiiig some knowledge of the law books and other 


* For an account of these schools, see pa^ 119. 
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ahastros, ahe began to instruct others, and obtained a number of pupils, so that she was 
universally known by the name of Hutee-Vidyalnnkarti, viz. ornamented with learning. 
— The wife of Jusliomhntu-Rayn, a bramhuti of Nnshee-Poorii, is said to understand 
Bengalee accounts; and the wives of the late raja Nuvn. Krishna, of Calcutta, are fam. 
ed for being able to read. — At Vashuvariya resides a widowed female, a considerable 
land-owner, who possesses u good knowledge of the Bengalee, and of accounts, and is 
honoured with the name of ranee, or queen. — Many female mendicants among the voira- 
ginees and saiiyasinees have some knowledge of SiingskritS, and a still greater number are 
conversant witli the popular poems in the dialects of the country. From hence an idea 
may be formed of the state of female learning in Bengal. 

Some persons place their books on two beams which almost touch each other, the 
ends of which are fastened in the opposite wall. The expcnce of books is considerable : 
besides the paper, the natives pay, for copying, one roopee or twelve anas for every 
32,000 letters : according to tliis, tlie price of tlic Mhhabharutu will be si.vty roopees ; 
of the Kamayanu, twenty-four; of the Shree-Bhagnvuta, eighteen, and of otlier books ac- 
cording to their size. The paper upon which books are written, called loolatu, is co- 
loored with a preparation composed of yellow orpiment and the expressed juice of ta- 
maiind seeds, to preserve it from insects. The price varies from three to six quires fur 
a roopee. The Hindoo books are generally in single leaves, with a Hat board at the top, 
and another at the bottom, tied with cords, or covered witli a cloth. They are about 
six inches broad and a foot and a half long. 'J'lic copv ing of u orks is attended with 
the creation and perpetuation of endless mistakes ; so that a copy cun never be depend- 
ed upon until it has been subjected to a ligid exuininatlon. 

A great portion of what has been w'rittcii by Europeans respecting the Hindoos, ought 
to be considered as having decided iiotbiiig ; all the real knowledge tliat has been obtain- 
ed of the Hindoo philosophy and mytliology is to be attributed to the different transla- 
tions from the SSngskritn. As these translations increase, tliese systems will be bettei 
known; and whenever tlie time shall arrive that ti'aiislations of tlicir principal learned 
works shall have been accomplished, Uieii, and not before, will the public be able coui- 
pletely to decide respecting a system of philosophy spread over so large a part of tin 
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eastern world. If the British Government, or the East India Company, or any joint bo- 
dies of learned men, would encourage translations, or send out a few' ingenious young 
men to study the Sungskritn, and then employ them, at proper salaries, in making the 
uccessury translations, in a few years not a vestige of important knowledge respecting 
the real nature and pnQ<'ipal features of the Hiuduo philosophy and mytliology would 
remain concealed. This is an object which every friend of true science must desire. 
The council of the College of Fort William and the Asiatic Society, in coming forward 
to patronize translations from the Sangskritii, deserve the thanks of the literaiy world ; 
but the operations of these two bodies alone are too slow to accomplish what is desired 
in any reasonable t^me. A similar plan, on a more extensive scale, is wanted. 


FJND OP THE FIRST VOLUME. 



LOSSARY 


TO THE FIRST \OLUM£. 

A. 

Acharya, from a, augmentativei and char, to move. 

Ashramo, from a, augmentative^ and shrumfi, exertion. 

Asund, from as, to sit. 

Atma, from a, augmentative, and nt, to move continually. 

B. 

Badyiikara, from badyn, music, ami kree, to do. 

Bharatu-Vnrshu, from Bhnrfitu, and varsbu, a place. 

Bhashyn, from bhasha, a tongue. 

Bhoirtiv^chukru ; Bhoiriivee is a name of Doorga, and chukru signifies a circle. 
Bhoo-Lokn, from bhdo, the earth, and loku, a world. 

Bhootn-Shooddhee ; bhoota signifies the four elements, and shooddhee, purification. 
Bhoovnneshu, from bhoovimn, the world, and eeshn, lord. 

Bhoovu'lokn, from bhoovu, the sky, and lukn, a world. 

Bramhiin, from Br^miho. 

BrAmhotturd, from bramhhn, and ooturu, belonging to. 

Brnmhd'Pootro ; pootru means a son. 

Bustro-Udranu, from vnstru, clotlics, and hurfiiin, to steal. 

C. 

Chasakoivnrt'i ; chasa signifies a cultivator of the ground, and koivUrti'i, a fisherman. 
Chirnnjeevo, from chirn, long as relating to time, and jeivh, life. 

Choora-Kiiriinu, from choora, the bunch of hair on the crown of the head, and kree, 
to do. 

Chuln, to go, from chul, to go. 


A 
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Chliiidn, furious, from cliud, to rage. 

Clmndrika, the rays of the moon. 

Chnrmnkarn, from chhrmhn, skin, and krce, to do. 

D. 

Dann-Khnndri, from duun, a gift, and khtindii, a piece. 

Dasn, a slave. 

Dayi'i-Bhag'i, from dayn, an inheritance, and bhagn, a share. 

Dayri-Tnttwn ; tatt>\a means exactitude, or truth. 

Dehu, from dih, to collect or increase. 

Devn-D&ttn, from d^vn, a god, and dnttn, given. 

D6vottfirK, from d4vn, and oot’irii, belonging to. 

D^pika, a light. 

Dhar'ma, from dhree, to hold. 

Dhova, fiom dhav, to cleanse. 

Dhyanft, from dhyoi, meditation. 

Dig-Vijnyfi, from dish, the quarters of the carlli, and vijoyn, conquest. 

Doivngnn, from doivn, fate, and gna, to know. 

Doshr?, from dooslin, evil. 

Dobtee-SAmbodhd, from duotee, a female messenger, and SMmbodhu, a call. 
Druvyn-Goonn, from druvyii, a thing, and goonu, a quality. 

Drnvyu, a thing. 

D“mdavnt, from dunda, a walking-stick^ to fall in a straight posture like a stick, at 
the foot of a branlli'*in. 

Dorpunii, from drip, to shine. 

D ishn-Kooinara, from dushnii, ten, and koomai'li, a son. 

DQshn-Riit’hn, from diishun, ten, and riit’hn, a chariot. 

Dnshn-Dik-Paln ; pain signifies the cherishing of a person. 

PwapfirS, from dwee, two, and pnrn, after. 

Dw^pii, an island, from dwee, two, and ap, water. 


E. 

Etshwii, the glorious, from 5e»h, to be grand. 
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G. 

Ganu, a yong, froin goi, to sing. 

G^tu, from goi, to sing. 

Giiaiiu, from gna, to know. 

Go-m6dlin, from go, a cow, and medhn, flesh. 

Gooiui, a quality, from goonn, to advise. c 

Gopaln, from go, u cow, and pal'\ a cherishing. 

Gooroo-Pri'sadn, Irom gooroo, a teacher, and prasadn, a favour, grace. 
Gosht’liu-Yatra, from gosht’h.i, a cow-peu, and yatra, to go. 

Goswamee, from go, a cow, and swamin, a master. 

Griiirisl'liu- Dlmrmu, from grihnst’lia, situated in a house, and dhmintt, religion. 
Gnju-D until, from g<jn, an clejihapt, and diiiitfi, a tootli. 

G.-ndliij-Vunik, from gnndhu, spices, and vuiiik, a tradesman. 

Guiifikri, from gfinu, to count. 

Gui bhadhanii, from giirbliii, the womb, and adhann, to hold. 


H. 

Iletwabhasu, from lidtoo, a cause, and abhasn, an appearance, a semblance. 
HiianyiVGinbliu, from liiuniyn, gold, and gurbliu, the womb, 
flitopnduslin, fioni iiitu, good, and oopudeshn, teacliing. 
lluiigsu-Dobln, fiom hniigsu, goose, and dootii, a mcsbciigci . 


J. 

Jagnrrin”, from jagrec, to be awake. 

Jalikn, from jalo, a net. 

Jato-Kr rniTT, from jatn, born, and kurmun, an action. 
JatM, a species, a tribe, from jun, to be produced. 
JSbv :, life, from j^v, to live. 

Jng d^sliu, from jhgut, the world, and ^sliu, lord. 
Jiilpn, to speak, from jAlp, to speak. 

Jv.niidarh, from jamin, land, and darf^ an owner. 

A 
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Janom^jnyil, from jann, a man^ and 6j, to tremble, 
.fyotish^ a luminaiy, from jyot, to ahioe. 


K. 

Kali^’u-Damfinn, from kaliya^ the name of a snake, and dnmauti, subduction. 
Kandii, an arrow, or a chapter. 

Kavyn, from knvee, a poet. 

Kayost’ho, from kayb, ibe body, and 8t*ha, to be situated. 

Kooleenfi, from kooiS, a race. 

Koombhnkarn, from koombha, an earthen jar, and kree, to do. 

Koumoodee, brightness, from koomoodh, a nymphaea. 

KoutookcUSiirvriswS, from koutookh, play, and sorvSswfi, a person’s all. 
Krodhagarh, from krodhn, anger, and agarh, a house. 

Kshhtriyh, from kshuto, a wound, and troi, to deliver. 

Khlce, from kuld, to reckon. 

^nldnka-Bhunjnnh, from kulonkii, a blot, and bhniijifnn, a breaking. 

Kiilpn, a defined period, from klip, to invent or contrive. 

Kiinadd, from k'mn, an atom and ad, to eat. 

Kfindnrpn, from knng, Bramha, and drip, to boast. 

Karanghnyasu, from knrn, hand, hngn, a part, and nyasn, to place. 
Kormukaru, from knrman, work, and kree, to do. 

Knvirajn, from k&vee, a poet, and rajhn, a king. 


L. 

Langd, a mark or sign, from lig, to delineate. 
Xjsilamritn, from leSla, play, and dmrita, nectar. 


M. 

Magadhii, from Mngndha, the name of a country. 

Mala, a necklace. 

Malakarn, from mala, a necklace, and kree, to make. 
Mann-Bhnngh, from mann, honour, and bhungd, destruction 
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Malrika'N^asn^ from matrilcaj a mother, and nyasd, to place. 
M£gha-Nat'hn, from m6ghn, a cloud, and nat*hfi, a lord. 

Meemangsa, from man, to judge. 

Modnku, from mood, to rejoice. 

Moogdhubodhn, from moogdhn, stupidly ignorant, and bodho, knowledge. 
Mohft, from moohn, confusion or stupefaction. 

Mooln, a root. 

Moomookshootwd, from mooch, to liberate. 

Mrityoo, from mree, death. 

Mrityoonjnyn, from mrityoo, death, and jnyii, victory. 

Modhyfldeshee, from miidh>a, midst, and deshin, belonging to a couiitiyr. 
Mritfi-SunjeevinSe ; siiiijSevinee means to restore to life. 

Maha-R(it*h ?, from mnhat, great, and rat’ho, a chariot. 

Muha>Premn, from nitthat, great, and pr6mun, love. 

Midia-Vidya, from mohut, great, and vidya, learning. 

Mohrutraiiii, from mnhat, great, and tranS, salvation. 

Muh6shwnru, from miihat, great, and eeshwoin, lord, 

Moksha, from mooch, to liberate. 

Mulln, strong, from mtil, to hold. 

M&ligrahee, from malii, filth, and grahin, receiving. 

M 'uilni, from mntr, to repeat in the mind. 

Mnnwfintnrn, from Munoo, a sage, and SnturO, another, or a Umit. 
Mhruipora, from murn, a dead body, and poora, to bum. 


N. 

Namn-Knrhnn, from narnSn, a name, and kree, to make. 

Naree, from nnrO, a man. 

Noelu-Pftrvatfi, from nSeln, blue, and pnrvntn, a mountain. 
Neetee, from nee, to obtain. 

Nidanft, a first cause, from nee, prep, and da, to ^ve. 
Nigrfiha-Sl’hauS, nigrahii signifies disfavour, and st’hanK, place. 
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Nignmniir^ a sure decision, from nee, prep, and gnm, to move. 

^imittn, a cause. 

Nirnfnu, from nip, prep, and ii5?, to obtain. 

N irooktu, from nir, prep, and ooktn, spoken. 

Nislibromund, a going fortli, from nir, prep, and krdm, to stop. 

Ni^rumn, a resolution. 

Nouka-KUiindd, from nouka, a boat, and khfindd, a part. 

Nree-M4dhd, from nree, a man, and m6dhn, flesh. 

Nrisinghn, from nree, a man, and singhu, a lion. 

Nula-Cbnmpoo, from nalu, the name of a king, and chnmpoo, a particular kind of com- 
position in which the same subject is maintained in all the varieties of prose and verse. 
Nfim' skarn, a reverential mode of obeisance } from numils, a bow, and kree, to miike. 
Nnrn, man, from nree, to do right. 

Nyasfi, a deposit, from nee, pnp. and ns, to throw. 

Nja)’ri, justice, from nee, prep, and hy, to move. 


O. 

Oochchoishnlva, from oochchoi, liigh, and shruvils, a hearer. 

Oodahornnn, from oot, a preposition indicating that the action has an upward direc- 
tion, and ahuronii, a collecting. 

Ooddeshf?, from oot, prep, and d68hn, to seek, 

Oojjrilu-N^elmcnee, from oojjuh'i, splendour, n^hr, blue, and munce, a jewel. 

Ooktn, spoken, from vfich, to speak. 

Oopangn, from oopu, a preposition importing resemblance in an iufciior degree^ and 
ungn, a part. 

Oopasniin, from oopo, and ns, to throw, preceded by the pr^. a. 

Oopncharh-Chnir!, from o< pu, pnp. chnru, to move, aud chuln, a pretence. 

Oopniinyi’, from oopn^ and n^, to take. 

OopniinyOn’i, from oopn, and nftynno, an obtaining. 

OopnpMtee, from oopn, and pntee, lord. 

Oopiirutee, from oopu, aqd rdm, to play. 
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Oopngungharn, from oop“), and sungharn, destruction. 
Oosha-Ilarunri ; huruun means stealing. 


P. 

Parijatd-Hnrnnn, from parijatn^ a particular flower, and linjnnfi, to steal. 

Patnnjuia^ from put, to fall, and unjnlec, to join the hands. 

Phfilu, fruit. 

Pingnlu-Nago, from pingnln, brownish yellow', and nagn, a serpent. 

Pitree-Medhu, from pilrec, forefathers, and m^dhn, flesh. 

Pooree, a house, a palace. 

Poornabhishiktn, from poomn, full, and fibhishiktii, anointed. 

Poorushchnninn, from poord, before, and chnranu, practice. 

Pooranu, old. 

Pooru, a town. 

Poorohito, from poorn, before, and hitft, good. 

Poorooshh, a male. 

Poorvfivnt, from poorvu, a cause, and vSt. 

Poosbpavrdee, from pooshpn, a flower, and avnlee, a row;. 

Pootniia>Bndhn ; b&dhu means to kill. 

Pranayamn, from prann, life, and ayamn, a coming. 

Pramanikn, from prnmann, proof. 

Prityahnrn, from prtitee, a preposition indicating that the action is returned or reflect- 
ed, and alinr'?, to take. 

Pradhann, chief. 

Pi-fikashn ; kashn, means light. 

Prnjapntee, from prnja, a creature, and putec, lord. 

Prumann, from pru, prep, and ma, to measure. 

Prnm6yd, the subject known, from prn, prep, and ma, to measure. 

Prfttigna, from prntee, and gna, to know. 

Pratdksha, from prntee, prep, and ok slice, the eye. 

Proyoju in, from pru, a preposition which adds intensity to the meaning, and yooj, to 


join. 
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Pudart’hd, from puda, a word, and urt'iin, an object. 

Padyavolee, from podya, prose, and avniee, a row or range. 

Padong, from pud5, a place. 

Poddhutee, a road, from pndn, (lie foot, and linn, to smite. 
Pokshndhnni-Mishrfi, from pakshu, a lunar half month, and dhura, to hold. 
Piiuchangfi, from pouch On, five, and uiigu, the body. 

Ponchdkd, from ponchnn, five. 

Purivrittee, from pAree, prep, and vrittee, existence. 

PdrQmanimdu, from pordmu, excellent, and anondA, joy. 

Pfirdmart’ho, from purdmu, excellent, and drt’hn, an object. 


R. 

Rag"}, passion, from r"nj, to colour. 

Raju-Pootn, from rajdu, a king, and pootrn, a son. 

Raj-tArunginee, from rajnn, a king, and tfirnngiuee, a river. 

Raj'isodyn, from raj 'n, a king and soo, to bring forth. 

Rajl-Yogu, from rajiui, a king, ind yogu, abstraction. 

Rishyadee-nyasii, from rishee, a sage, adee, the first, and nyasn, to place. 
Roodrakshfi, from Roodrn, a name of ShivA, and iikshn, a necklace. 

R JA, dust, from rAnj, to colour. 

Rry 'ikn, from rflnj, to colour. 

RAkshitn, preserved, from ruksbn, to preserve. 

RAsA, a savour. 

RAt’ha-YootApn.Yoot'ipa, from rnt’hA, a chariot, and yootAptf, a chief; repeated, it 
signifies chief of chiefs. 


S. 

Sagnikii, from sn, substituted for sAhA, with, and Agnee, fire. 
Samanyntodrishtung, from samanyd, equal, and drisbtA, seen. 
Sankhyn, a sect of philosophers, from sAukhya, clear knowledge. 
Sara, the essence, from sree, to move. 
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S£na, an army. ^ 

S6vok&, from s6va, to si-rvi . 

Seemantonnayfino, from fiiuMuto, the plat.e on the head whcie the hair diviiies, and oounii- 
yona, a raising iip> 

Shakha, a branch, from sliakh, to overspread. 

Shaktabhisliekd, from shaktri, a worsliippv^rofthe di\ine energy, and ubhisheko, toaiioint. 
Sheshuvut, from sh^shn, the cud. 

Sheetdiu-pateS, from slieetolu, cold, and putec, a nnul, from put, to nrjx-. 

Sliiksha, to learn. 

Shira, a fibre. 

Siiishoo-Pald-Budhi] ; bndhu signiiies to kill. 

Shoilu, from shila, a stone. 

ShdonyvhVadee, from shoonyd, \aouLui}, and vad^, a speaker. 

Shree, excellent. 

ShrSe-Shoild, from shree, excellent, uud .shuilii, a luuuiituiii. 

Sliroutu, from shrootee, the v^Uu. 

Shrdddha, firm faith, from shrut, faith, .md uua, to hold. 

Sbubda, sound. 

Shoktee, from shdk, to be able. 

ShdnkliD-Vunik, from shuukliu, a sliell, and vuiiik, n tnidesmuii. 

Shureeru, from shree, injure. 

Shutu-Roopa, from shuta, auhir.nh'c.l, and roopa, loim. 


Shwetu, white. 

Shw^ta-Giree, from shwetu, wliite, and giroc, a inuiuilaiii. 

Siddhee, perfect. 

Siddlio-mantra, from siddhii, acco.iildislied, and rnSnliii, an iiicantatK.ii. 
Siddhantn, from siddlifi, provril, and niitn, cud. 

Singho, a lion, from hings, to injure. 

Soodhanidhec, from soodha, the water of life, and t.idhee, a treasure. 


Sookshmo, very small. 

lliis word allude.**. d 
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Soopndinn, from soo, good, and padinB, a water-lily. 

^ootrii, to stitch. 

Sootrudharh, from sootrn, a cord, and dhree, to hold* 

Soovfiriin-Vanik, rrom soo-rftnin, gold, and vtmik, a tradesman. 
Sudannndu, from soda, always, and anandn, joy. 

Snhoktee, from trihn, with, and ooktec, a word. 

SQmadhee, from snng, prep, and adhanu, a receptacle. 

Samasoktec, from sumash, to compound, and ooktee, a word. 

Snndhya, the union of day with the evening-time. 

Sangkshiptu-SarTi, from snngkshiptii, abridged, and saru, essence. 
Sunghita, a collection. 

Sdngynmii, sang, pt ep. and yam, to cease. 

Sangskarii, from sting, prep, and kree, to do. 

Sfmkeemh, from sang, prep, and keemu, thrown about. 

Sunyasee, from sQng, prep, and nyasn, to renounce. 

Saptaswora, from saptn, seven, and swnra, sound. . 

Sarvn-Bhoota-kshijyn, from snrvh, all, bVioutft, souls, and kshee, a drray. 
Snteekd, from sn, substituted for £»ah5, with, and teeka, a commentary. 
StttprQtipaksho, from snt, right, and pintip'^kshu, an enemy. 

Sut-karmo, from sat, good, and knrmun, to work. 

Snvyubhichara, from s~iha, with, and vyubhichara, wrong practice. 
Swayiimbhoovn, from swuyung, self, and bhoo, to exist. 

Swdmukard, from swuniil, gold, and kree, to make. 

Swuryoga, from swur, heaven, and yoga, a sacrifice. 

T. 

Tej5, glory, from tij, to sharpen. 

Teeka, from tsek, to judge. 

T’hakooraneS, from t’hakoorS, a lord. 

Toijus'i, from t6j&s, brightness. 

Toilfikarn, from tiln, oil, and kree, to make. 

Trita, from tree, third. 

Tumu, darkness. 
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TmimatrD, from tfit, that, and luatra, only. 
Turks, from tarkn, to infer. 

Tarpanu, from trip, to satisfy. 

Tatee, from tfina, particulars. 

Tuttwo, from tfit, tliat, truth. 


V. 

Vak>ChblS, from vak, a word, and chulS, to deceive. 
Valmeekee, from valmeekii, a white ant. 

Vamacharee, from vamS, the left hand, and acharii, practice. 
Vasuvj-Dutta, from Vasnvn, a name of IndrS, and dated, given. 
VedQ, from vid, to know. 

V^dantu, from v^dd, and Snta, the end. 

Veeju-Gunitd, from vffijn, a seed, and giinitS, a calculation. 
Vibhavdnd, from vee, prep, and bhavdnd, thoughtfulness. 
Vichitruveeryu, from vichitru, variegated, and vSeryo, semen. 
Vidhee, command, from vidh, to legislate. 

VikrTimadityri, from vikrumd, power, and adityu, the sun. 
Virooddlid, from vee, prep, and roodli, to prevent. 

Visliwatma, from vishwu, all, and atmaii, spirit. 
V"ishwu-Kdrma, from visiiv^u, all, and knrmun, work. 

Visliayn, an object. 

Vitonda, dispute, from vee, prep, and tnd, to smite or punish. 
Vivahn, from vee, prep, and viiti, to procure. 

Vivekd, from vee, prep, and vich, to be separated. 

V ivnrtn, from vee, prep, and vrit, to exist, 

Vivuroiiu, from vee, prep, and vree, to skreen. 

Voidiku, from vedn, knowledge. 

Voikarikn, from vikarfT, a change. 

Voirageo, from voiragft, free from passion. 

Voish4shikn, from vish^shu, a particular. 

Vrihot, great. 

n 2 
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Vrmda-N'nnn, from vrinda, a multitude, and vdiin, a forest. 

AVittee, from vrit, to exist. 

Vukasoord-BadliG, from v5kn, a proper name, asoorn, a giant, and bodhu, to kill. 
Vurna-Sonkurn, from varnS, cast or profession, and sankSni, mixed. 

Vyakhyn, known or proclaimed. 

Vyakuraun, from vee, prep, a, a prep, and kree, to do. 

Vyuugyo, ridicule, from vee, prep, and nnjd, to be produced. 

Vyasoktn, from VyasG, and ooktu, spoken. 

U. 

(Jbhivadann, to bow, from uhhee, prep, and vnd, to salute. 

Ubhiiyu-ChurGnu, tiom obhnyn, security, and churonu, the feet. 

Cb^stoo, from fi, priv. and bnstoo, a thing, 
ijfdhikaree, from adhee, prep, and kree, to do. 

UdhyatmG, from ddhee, prep, and atman, spirit. 

Odwiteiyu, from u, priv. and dwitSSyo, die second. 

Ugnand, from G, priv. and gnanu, knowledge. 

Ugradanee, from ngro, before, ai d danG, a gift. 

Okrdora-SGngbadG, from u, priv. kroord, cruel, and sungbado, a report. 

Ulnnkard, from nlGng, beautiful, and kree, to make. 

Ungd-nyasu, from dngd, the body, and nyasd, placing, 

Uiiimittfi, from d, priv. and nimittd, a cause. 

Unnumdyd, from dnntS, food. 

Unnd-Prashunn, from dnnd, food, and prashdnd, feeding, 
rntokd, from dntd, the end. 

Cndntd, from n, priv. and fintu, end. 

ITpoorvdta, A'om G, priv. and pdorvd, unprecedented. 

Uprfidhand, from n, priv. and prddhand, chief. 

Upunhootee, from dpd,/ir^. and knoo, to steal. 

Urdhd-Rdt’hiS, from drdhd, half, and rdt’hCe, a charioteer. 

Urdhd-shlokd, from drdhd, half, and shlokd, a verse. 

Crt’hobhedn, from drt*hd, meaning, and bh4du, separation. 

UshwD, a horse. 
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Ushwd'M^dhii, from fishwn, a hone, and m^dhn, flesh. 

Osiddhee, from h^priv, and siddhee, completion. 

&tfingn, from ustun, eight, and finga, the body. 

UsumprngnatA, from n, prto. and somprngnato, completely informed. 
Usnt, from 6, priv. and sut, entity. 

Utee-Rat’hS, from otee, very great, and rot’h^, a charioteer. 
Utishnyoktee, from atishhyfi, exceeding, and ooktee, a \i'ord. 
t^yhno, from nyfi, to move. 


Y. 

Yfignfiha, from yagno, a sacrifice, and hon, to destroy. 
Yilmu, from yum, to cease. 
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TO THE SECOND VOLUME. 


A. 

Acharju, from a, prep, and chfirn, to go. 

Achdiniinu, from a, prep, and chnm, to drink. 

Adee-Grunt’hu, from adee, first, and grnnl’hn, a book. 

Adityn, a name of the sun, who is called the son of Uditee. 

Aduru-Singhasnna-vrutu, from adorn, honor, singhasiiun, a tiirone, and vrotu, a vow. 
Aeen-Ukbnrce, from aSn, a law, and UkburQ, the name of a well-known emperor. 
AgSmu^Vageeshn, from agdmn, the name of one of the Tuntrus, vak, a word, and etshn, 
lord ; the god of speech, a name of Vrihusputee. 

Ain} u, a dwelling, from a, prep, and lee, to dissolve. 

Aiigiruso, the son of Cngiriis. 

Auhiku, from hhnn, a day, the ceremonies or food of the day. 

Anuudfi-Nat’hd, the lord of joy, from anoudft, joy, and nat’hu, a lord. 

AuundU'Muyee, from anondo, joy. 

Arnn}'a-Shh8ht’hee, from nrnnyu, a forest, and Shasht’hp?, the name of a goddess. 
Asharhd ; this month is named from the stellar mansion Usliaifia. 

Ashromo, from a, prep, and shrtimn, labour. 

Ashwinu ; this month is named from the stellar mansion Ushw inee, the name of a mare. 
Ashoogn, from ashoo, speed, and gum, to go. 

Asunu, from as, to sit. 

Atma-D6vnta, from atmu, self, and d^vfita, a god ; a guardian deity. 

Atmn-Bhoo, from atmn, self, and bhoo, existence. 

Ayooshtom^ irom ayoos, life-time, and stomu, a sacrifice. 

Ayuntt-Ghosho, the husband of Radha, llie favourite mistress of Krishnoo, 


B. 

Baia-Gopaln, from balo, a child, go, a cow, and palo, a feeder. 
Bamunu, small* 
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Bancha-Hama, from bancha, desire^ and Hamu. 

Bhaee>Gooroo>Valee, from bhaee^ a brother, and gooroo, a teacher. 

Bhasha, a dialect, from bhash, to apeak. 

BhagavutQ, from Bhngavat, divine. 

Bhaskaro, from bhas, light, and kree, to do. 

Bliargnvn, the son of Bhrigoo. 

Bh^mu-Chdndee, from bheSmn, terrific, and chhndee, furious. 

Bhoota, the primary elements, from bhSo, to be. 

Bhoot^shu, from bhoota, great, and eesha, a lord. 

Bhoo>Koilasn, from bhoq, the earth, and Koilasfi, the name of a mountain. 
Bhogavotee, from bhogn, to endure or enjoy. 

Blioiruvu, the fear-exciting, from bhuyn, fear. 

Bhoirhvee, the wife of Bhoiruvo. 

Bhhdra-Kalee, from bhhdra, goodness, and Kalee, a goddess. 

Bhnguvutee, the wife of Bhfigavan. 

Bhhgnvat-Gaeta, from Bhnguvfit, divine, and g^ta, a hymn. 

Bhuktee-Rusamritii-Sindlioo, from bhiiktec, devotion, rUsa, juice, hmriij, the water 
of life, and sindhoo, the sea. 

Bhavantinda, from bhnt’u, the world, and anunda, joy. 

Bhfivanee, from Bh&vu, a name of Shivh. 

Bhuvishyh, from bhoo, to be. 

Booddhn, the sage of this name. 

Boodhashtamee, from Buodhn, Mercury, and nslit^imee, the eighth lunar day. 
Boodiha*Sutwn, from booddhee, tlie understanding, and satwu, the quality leading to 
truth. 

Boodboodo, a bubble. 

Bouddliu, from Booddhu : he who acknowledges as God only buddhec, or tlie under, 
standing. 

Bouddhti'Sara, the essence of the Booddhu philosophy. 

Bramhnnee, the wife of a bramh m. 

Bramhe?, from Bramha. 

Bramh lui, he who knows Bramhu, from Bnimhu. 

BrumhQcliai'ee, from Bruiuh aud chor, to move. 
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Bramha, from viih, to increase* 

Bromho, from vrih, to increase. 

Briimhastrtt, from Bramha, and nstro, k weapon. 

Briimharshee^ from Bramhfi^ and rishee, a sage. 

Bramhii-Dtttta, from Brtfmhfi, and dfittn, given. 
Bromho-Voivorttii, from Bromhft, and voivnrto, manifestation. 
Briimhuchaiyfi, the profession of a Brfimhacharee. 
Brumha-GnauS, from Brdmha, and gnanSe, the wise. 

BnjrSe, from b^ro, a weapon, a thunderbolt. 

Boln-Bamd, from bnlii, strength, and Ramfi. 

Balee, from boln, strength. 

Bnlaratec, from strength, and firatee, an enemy. 
BdrgA-bheema, from bargu, a company, and bhSema, the terrific. 


C. 

Calcutta, from Kalika, (Kalee,) and hi, to move. 

Chainunda, from chaioo, good, and mnndh, a head. 

Chamurn, a fan made of the hair of the cow of Tartary. 

Chandalo, a low cast of shoodrns ; from chfindo, furious, and nlo, to go. 

Chaudo, from chundrn, the moon. 

Chaphra-Shnsht'hee, from chaphra, to press, and ShoshtMi^, tlte name of r goddess. 
Charvvaku, from charoo, insinuating, and vak, a word. 

Charnnu, from chiir, to go. 

Cha\a, a shadow, from cha, a covering, or disap]>earaucc. 

Chinn h'Mhstnka, fi'oiii chinnn, cut off, and rnhsthkh, a head. 

Chirihi'HJeevD, from rhirn, a long period, and jSIvfi, life. 

Chitru-Goopto, from chitrn, to write, and gooptn, hidden. 

Chitrnkootu, from chitru, speckled, and kootu, the peak of a liill or inoimtain. 
Clioitro, tlie name of a month ; from Cliitra, a lunar mansion. 

Choitdnyu, from ch^tnnn, the living. 

Chorri.Pdnchashika, from chord, to steal, and pnncliashn, fifty. 

Chdkrh, a round weapon, from chhk, to return a blow, to rebound. 

Chonde?, from chundn, furious. 
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Gl 


Chfindika, from chundn, furious. 

ChandSe-Mundopd, from chfindS, the goddess Chnndee, and mQiid''ii>U; a house. 
Chandogra, from chtindo, furious^ and oogru, viTathful. 

Chundra, from chnd, to shine. 

Chundru-Sh^khQra, from chnndrn, the moon, and shekhurii, a mountain peak. 
Chundra-Raya, from chmdrfi, die moon, and rayn, a title. 

Chfindru-Prabhoo ; the last word signifies lord. 

Chundu-Nayika, from chandn, furious, and nayika, a female attendant on Doorga. 
Chorukrt, from chur, to go. 

Churnnii, that on which a person goes, from chhr, to go. 

Chutoor-Anuuu, from chntoor, four, and anhnh, a face. 

D, 

Dana, from da, to give. 

DaiiQvti, the sons of Dnnoo. 

Darinee, from dree, to tear or crack. 

Data, a giver, from da, to give, 

Devaluyfi, from devn, a god, and alnyii, a house. 

Devee, the feminine of d^vd, a god. 

Devu, from div, to pla\ . 

Dcvn-Seiin, from devn, a god, and sena, a soldici. 

Devajaiiee, from devu, a god, and java, a wife. 

Devarshec, from devii, a god, and rishec, a sage. 
l^eviikS, the daughter of Devhkn. 

Devn-Dottu, from devu, a god, and dhttu, given. 

DhanyS-Roopa, from dliaiih, rice, and luopn, form. 

JDhurnku, from dlirce, to hold. 

Dhoumavntee, from dhooiniu, smoke. 

Dhoomrolochniiu, from dhooinru, smoke, and lochnini, the eye. 

Dhritce, from dhree, to sustain. 

Dhonunjfiyu, from dhdnu, riches, and jee, to conquer. 

Dhannh»s6too, from dhdrinn, religion, and s6too, a bridge, or dam. 

C 
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Dh6rmri-T*liakoorS, from dharmu, religion, and t’hakoorS, a lord. 

Dliurmfi-Rajn, from diiQrina, and rajaii, king. 

Dliunn j-Bijanoo, from dliurmd, religion, and bhanoo, splendour. 

Dhyann, from dliyoi, to think. 

Digfimborn, from dish, a point of the compass, and nmbhrfi, cloth. 

Ditee, the wife of Duksha. 

'DivakurO, from diva, day, and karr?, from kree, to do. 

Divns-phtee, from dib, heaven, and pntee, lord. 

Doityn, the sons of Ditee. 

Doityaree, from doityn, a giant, and nree, an enemy. 

Doityu-Gooroo, from doityo, a giant, and gooroo, a teacher* 

Dol&, from dool, lu swing. 

Doolain, from doorlnbhii, obtained with pain. 

Doorga, difficult of access, from door, prep, and gnm, to go. 

Doorvodhrmd, from door, prep, and yodhono, war. 

Droohinu, from drooh, to injure. 

Dronacharyn, from drouQ, a measure of capacity, and acharyu, a teacher. 

D.ikshu, clever, from dnksh, to act quickly. 

Dnkshiiiacharee, from dokshinu, the right (hand) and acharin, acting, (see vol. 2. p. xxxix.) 
Ddndh-Dhnrn, from diindn, a staff, and dhrec, to hold. 

Dundee, from ddndu, a staff. 

Dundo-Shobko, from ddngshfi, to bite. 

Dorshunn, from drish, to see. 

Dushti'Bhoojn, from dushnn, ten, and bhooju, an arm. 

Dijshama-PadshahS-Grfint’hn, from dushumh, the tenth badshah, and grunt’hii, a book. 
DdshO'Rdt’ho, from dushun, ten, and rut’hu, a chaiiot. 

Dnshahtira, from dnshon, ten, and hree, to take away. 

Duttatr^yu, from dutta, a gift, and atr^yu, from Dtrcc, a sage. 

Duadushatmo, from dwadfisho, twelve, and atmnn, form. 

Dwapnrd, from dwa, the second, and pnra, after. 

Dwij'i-rajo, from dwiju, twice-born, aud rajCI. 
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Dwoimatoorn, from dwec, two, and matree, a mother. 

Dyoomrmee, from div, the sky, and monee, a precious stone. 

E. 

Ekamrfi-Kanunu, from ^ii, one, amra, a mango tree, and kanhna, a forest. 
Ekn-Duntn, from cku, one, and danta a tooth. 

Eeshn, the glorious. 

Eeshwiim, the same. 

Eshwuree, tlic feminine of e^shwaru. 

G. 

Gannpiityi), from gnnn, a company, and pdtee, a lord. 

Ga^fitr^, from goi, to sing. 

G^sli^PiitLe, from gir, a word, andpStce, a lord, 

Gectn, from goi, to sing. 

Ghutu, a flight of steps, from ghatt, to move. 

Ghee, from ghritn, clarified butter. 

Ghoshu, from ghoosh, to sound. 

GhritachM, a heavenly courtezan, from ghritn, clarified butter, and iinch, to worship. 
Gireeshn, from giree, a mountain, and eeshd, a lord. 

Glou, from gloi, to be sad, or to fade. 

Giiauee, from gnu, ^^isclom. 

Gnann-Rutnavnl^, from giiann, wisdom, rntna, a prcciou<« stone, and avul^, a train. 
Gooliu, a secret place, from gooh, to hi<lc or cover. 

Gouhynkn, from gooliyn, rcquiihig to be concealed. 

Goonn*Sindboo, from gooiiu, qualities, and sindhoo, tlic sea. 

Gopalu, from go, a cow', and pain, a noiiiisliiiig. 

Gop^-Nafhri, from gopee, the wife of a inilkiiiaii, and natUiii, a lord. 
Gooptavu>Dhoola, from goopt“i, concealed, and ovndhootn, to leiioiiiice, 
Gooptee>Para, from goopir>, hidden, and para, a division of a town. 

Gooroo, a teacher, from grec, to make known. 

Gooroo-Mookh^, from gooroo, a teacher, and mookU^, belonging to lire mouth. 
Gooroomhto, from gooroo^ a teacher. 
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Gurokshfi^ from go^ a cow, and roksh, to save- 
Gotrobhid, from gotra, a mountain, and bliid, to dinde* 

Goutm, white, or light jrellow ; from gourn. 

Govindir, from go, a cow, and vid, to share out. 

Grihfiat’hn, from grihfi, a house, and st’ha, to remain. 

Grohn-Putee, from grfiha, a planet, and patee, a lord. 

Gront^hee, from gpr&nt^a, a book. 

Gondhurvu, from gan&, a song, and dharmu, a person’s own profession. 
Gundhuvahri, from gundhu, a scent, and vuh, to carry. 

Gandhu-Dhama, from ghndn, a scent, and dhama, a place. 

Ganesha, from gunu, a company, and eeshh, a lord. 

Gun^shii-JannneS, mother of Gun6shil ; from jnnn, birth. 

Gimga, from gum, to go. 

Gunga-Vakyavdlee, from vakya, a word, and abulee, a train. 
Gfinga-Vasn, from vasa, a residence. 

Guiigadhnra-Shastree ; he who knows the shastrh is called shasti^. 
Gungadhurd, from Gunga, and dliuru, to hold. 

Gf^aiiani?, from giljil, an elephau , and anfinit, the face. 

Gurooni, from goroot, a wing. 

Guiootmut, from guroot, a wing. 


H. 

lliinangshoo, from himii, cold, and migshoo, rays of liglit. 
Himaluyd, from himn, cold, and aluyir, a house. 

Hlmhvot, from hinia, cold. 

ilironya^gurbha, from hiranyn, gold, and gurbhh, the womb. 
Hirnnyakshd, firom hirunyn, gold, and nksliee, an eye. 
lliriinyu-Knshipoo, from hirnnyu, gold, and kushipoo, a sheath. 
Hoimnvutce, from himovnt. 

Homo, from hoo, to offer. 

Hota, he who directs the homu or burnt-offering, from hoo. 
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ilojigsn, a duck. 

Uuiiooinan, from hnnoo, the cheek. 

H(>rec«Vuld ; the last word is the imperative of v&li% to speak. 

Huree-Dwarn ; dwarii signifies a door. 

Hdree-Hfirii ; both words are derived from rhree, to take away. 

Hnree-Priya ; priya signifies beloved. 

Hnridra, from hurit, light yellow. 

Ilurihnyn, from huiit, light yellow, and hnyii, a horse. 

Hura-Gour^, from Hnni (Shiva), and Gouree, the light yellow. 

Uura-Nat’hfi, from Hnra, the name of Shivn, and nal'ha, a lord. 
Hayu-Greevii, from hnyft, a horse, and grSIvS, the back of the neck. 

I. 

Indoo, from id, to be glorious, or refulgent. 

Jndrp, from id, to be glorious. 

[ndru-Dyoomnu ; the last word signifies riches. 

Indru-jit ; from jee, to conquer. 

Ishto, from ish, to desire. 

J. 

Jamba vutee, from Jambnvan, the name of a certain bear. 

Janhnvee, from Jnnhoo, a sage. 

Jatee, a kind, from jun, to be bom. 

Jcevn, life, from j€cv, to live. 

Jishnoo, from Jee, to conquer. 

Joinfi, from jinu, to conquer or exceL 
Joivatrika, from jeev, to live. 

JogudgoureS, from jognt, the world, and gourd, light yellow. 

Jngaddhatree, from jogiit, the world, and dhatrR, an upholder. 

Jugnnnat’hQ, from Jfignt, the world, and nat’hn, a lord. 

Jugfinoat’hii'ksh^trd, from jngtit, the world, nat’ha,^ a lord, and kshetrn, a place.. 
Jumudagnee, from jhmut, terrific, and ngnee, fire. 

Junardddiiii, from Jiinu, a person, and nrddanu, a givmg distress. 
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J&ihoo, from ha, to abaudon, (viz. the world). 

Janiika, from jfiii, to be produced. 

J ilpn, to apeak inaudibly, from jhp, to mutter. 

Jdrritkaroo, from jree, to be withered, aud kree, to do. 
Jnra-Bhhroth, from jiirK, decrepitude. 

Jushoia, from jii^has, fame, aud da, to give. 

Jatayoo, from juta, a bunch of hair, and ayoo, Iife>time. 
Jnya, from jee, victory. 

Jnyu-Doorga, from joyo, victoiy. 

Juynntee, from jee, to conquer. 

Jwala-MookhS?, from jwala, a flame, and mookhb, a face. 
Jw&laon, from jwhla, to enkindle. 

Jyoisht'hu, from jy^sht’ha, a planet. 

Jyotish-stoma, from jyotish, light, and stomn, the whole. 
Jyotish, from jyot, to shine. 


K. 

Kahinee, a tale, from kut’hn, to speak. 

Kama>d6va, from kamn, desire, and d6vn, from div, to play. 

Kamh-dh^noo, from kamu, desire, and dh6noo, a milch cow. 

Kamo-Roopu, from kamS, desire, and rdopu, form. 

Kamakhya, from kamu, desire, and akhya, an appellation. 

Kal^, the black, from kalo, time. 

Kalu-Bhoirnvn, from kaln, time, and bhoiravn, the terrific. 

Kalii>Poorooshh, from knlu, black, and poorooshu, a male. 

Kalu^Ratree, from kaln, dark, and ratree, night. 

Kaln-Sootra, from kalu, time, and sootru, a thread. 

Kaliyn, from kulo, to move. 

KaniQnfl, the heart’s desire, from kom, to desire. 

Kann-Phata-Yogee, compounded of kann, the ear, phata, slit, audyog^, an ascetic, 
itikeyn, from krittika, the name of a planet* 
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Kash^, from kash, to appear. 

Kavyfi, from kuvee, a poet. 

K^shnrSS, from k^sliarn, a mane. 

Keert&nri, from kreet, to produce harmony. 

Keertee-Chandru, from keertee, fame. 

Ketoo, a sign, from kit, to dwell. 

K^shuva, from k^slio, the hair. 

Kh6chnr&, from kho, the sky, and chortr, going. 

Khundn, a piece, from khiid, to break. 

Khng^shwurn, compounded of khngii, a bird, and SshwSra, greatness. 
Kinnnro, from king, what ? and nnrn, a man. 

Koilasd, from kelas, in water, to shine. 

Kojagnrfi-LnksIimSe, from kuh, who, and jagrec, to awake. 

Koitdbhnjit ; jit, signifies victory. 

Kooja, from koo, the earth, and Jan, to be produced. 

Koolu-D6vQta, from koolu, race, and d^vuta, a god. 

Kooleeiin, from kool 'T, a race. 

Koombhn-Knmu, from koombhfi, ajar, and kumS, the ear. 

Koomarn, a boy, from koomarn, to play. 

Koomarn, from koo, evil, and mrec, to beat. 

Koombhee-Paka; from koombhu, a pot, and paku, ripe. 

Koont’hn, a groan ; from koont’h, to groan. 

Koomoodu-Bandnvu, from koomoodii, a lotus, and bundhoo, a friend. 
Koosoom^shoo, from koosoomn, a flower, and ishoo, an arrow. 

K osha, from koosh, to issue, to identify. 

Kooshu, to lie dowm. 

Kooshee, a small kosba. 

Kooshunabhn, from kooshu, sacred grass, and nabhee, the navel. 
Kooveru, from koov, to cover. 

Koulacharee, from koolh, a race, and chiir, to act, preceded by the prep* 
ILrimee-Bhojuno, from krimee, an insect, and bhojnnD, to eat. 
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KripCStuyonee ; yonee, a birth-place. 

KrishnUy from krish, to draw. 

Krishna-Krora ; krora signifies the side. 

Krittivasa, from krittee^ the skin^ and vasns, a garment. 

KritantS, from kritn, done^ and hiitn, end. 

Kriya, work, from kree, to do. 

Krounchti-OarQnh, a proper name, and dree, to tear. 
KsUara-KhrddamS, from k^harti, ashes, and knrddumn, mud. 
Ksheern, milk, from kshur, to ooze out. 

Kshfipaktirh, from kshupa, night, and kree, to make. 

Kshutriya, from kshatu, a wound, and troi, to save. 

Kiibnndhn, headless, from kin, the head, and budh, to kill. 

Kachu, hair, from kach, to bind. 

Kachyhpn, a proper name ; pa, means to drink. 

Khlee-Yoogo, from kul, to enumerate, and yoogn, a period of time. 
Kulkee, from khlee, time, and koi, to subdue. 

K 61 pa, from klipu, to contrive. 

Kulpn-Sootrii, from knlph, time, and sootru, a thread. 
Knninlekaminee, from knmald, the w'atcr lily, and kaiun, desire. 
Kandurph, from kang, Brnmha, and drip, to domineer. 

Kupaliiblirit, from kopaln, the forehead or fate, and bhree, to hold. 
Khruonamnyee, from knrooiia/ pily- 

Khrmu-Vipakh, firom kree,, to w'ork, and pak, to ripen. 

Kht’hnku, a speaker, from kut’h, to speak. 

Kavnehu, from vochu, a w'ord. 


L. 

Liiign, from lig, to move. 

Luhitangfi, from lohito, blood red, and nngh, the body. 
Lok^shu, from lokd, men, and Seshd, greatness. 

Liokd, from looch, to see. 
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liakshmee-Chara ; the latter word means deserted. 

Liikshmuiiri, the beautiful^ from Liikshmo, a fortunate sign. 
Lumbodurii, from lombd, long, and oodard, the belly. 

M. 

Aladhuvn, from ma, the goddess Lukshmee, and dhavd, husband. 
Maiyiivaiia, from mala, a necklace. 

MalinS?, from mala, a necklace. 

Mauusn-Kalee, from monas, mind. 

Manuna, from man, to decide. 

Marooth, from mree, to kill, 
hlara, from inree, to kill. 

IMatarishwa, wind. 

Mayavotee, from maya, delusion. 

lV16dha, appreheusiou or conception, from m6dh, to be apt to leain. 
M^gh&-Nadii, from m^ghn, a cloud, and nadoi, a sound. 
Meghfi-Vahuna ; vahanti, a vehicle. 

Meeinangsa, from man, to judge. 

MeenU'K^tuna, from meeua, a fish, and ket^mo, a Hag. 

Mihirfi, from xnihn, to water. 

Mishrn-Kesli^, from mxsli, to mix, and k^sha, hair. 

Mitrn, a friend, from mid, love. 

!Mitrnvinda, from niitru, a friend, and vid, to obtain. 

Mohiiiee, f/om mooli, to be infatuated. 

Mooktn-K6shee, trom mooklft, spread out, k^shii, haii. 

M ooktiVRania ; mooktn, liberation . 

Mounoe, he who subjects himself to voluntary silence. 

'M rigankn, from xnrign, a deer, and onkfi, a mark. 

^rityooiijri\ri, from mrityoo, death, and jee, to overcome. 
>lndhoo-Sdbdunu, from s^d, to destroy. 

>1 (idniid-M ohann, from mildnnd, desii'e, and mooli, to be intutiialeiK 
Maha-Devu, from muhut, great, and div, to play. 
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Mdha-KalQ, from m9hiit, great, and kala, time^ 

Mnhamaree, from mnhiit, great, and mree, to IdlL ... 

Muha-Patukn, from mahat, and pat&ka, from pot, to throw down. 
Maha-Poorooshft, from mahnt, great, and poorooshfi, a male. 
Aloha-Rournvn, from rooroo, an insect. 

Moha-S^nd, from mnhat, great, and s^na, soldier. 

Muhatmii, from mdhiSt, great, and atmnn, spirit. 

Maha-Vrnto ; vrOtii is a ceremony to be performed according to a tow. 
M Qha-Vyadhee, from malinl, great, and vyadlice, sickness, 
hidh^ndni, from mohot, great, and Indrn, the king of heaven. 
Mnh^shn, from muhut, great, and eeshh, glorious. 

^Qheshwnra, from muhnt, great, and eeshworh, glorious. 
Muhisho-Murdinee, from mnhhhn, a buffalo, and murdii, to destroy. 
Mukurh-Dwhjn, from mhkurh, a water animal, and dwnjn, a flag. 
Mhndodurec, from mhndd, small, and oodiiro, the belly. 
Mangnln-Cliandika, from mangold, good, and chdndika, wrathful. 
Mungdln-Vard, from mhiigulu, good, and varu, a day. 

Man^Mrn’hn, from monn, mind, a id mniit, to grieve. 

Montra-Droomu, from munan, to meditate, and droomn, a tree. 
Munasa, from mdnhs, mind. 

Mnnosijd, from mnna, mind, and jdnn, birth. 

Muroot, from mree, to kill. 


N. 

Kagan tokii, from nagii, a serpent, and ontakd, the end. 
Kayika, from nee, to obtain. 

Koiyayikn, a follower of the Nyaya philosophy. 

Keein, dark blue. 

Keeld-Kantft, from nSeld, dark blue, and k&ntd, the throat. 
Kidhee, from nee, prep, and dha, to place. 

Kirakara, from nir, prep, and akard, form. 

NimSyd, from nir, prep, and nee, to obtain. 
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Nirvanee, from nirvanSi, liberation. 

Nisha-PAtee, from nisba, night, and pntee, lord. 

Nilyn, constant, everlasting. 

Nityannndn, from nityfi, constant, and anfindS, joy. 
Niibhfiswut, from nabhbs, the sky. 

Nokshatr^shu, from nukshntrA, a planet, and eeshn, a lord. 
Nnln-Danga, from nalo, a reed, and danga, a place. 
NfimoochSe-Soodand, a proper name joined to sood, to kill. 
Nurmiida, from nurmfi, sport or entertainment, and da, to give. 
Narn-Singhn, from nnrn, man, and singhn, excellent. 
Nnvu-Patrika, from nova, nine, and putrn, leaves. 

Novu-Rntnn, from nuvu, nine, and ratnn, a jewel. 


O. 

Oochoishruva, from oochchois, great, and shroo, to bear. 
Oodasee ; oot, prep* and asu, to sit. 

OodnyH, to arise, from oot, prep, and nyS, to go. 

Oodgata, from oot, prep, and goi, to sing. 

Oogra-Chuuda, from oogru, fear-exciting, and chnndo, wrathful. 
Oiiidrn-Oridlice, from Jndru, and dadhee, curds. 

Oopu-Patuko, from oopu, prep, and pot, to tlirow down. 
Oordhu-Vahoo, from oordhn, high, and vahoo, arm. 

Ooshmnpa, from ooslimAn, heat, and pa, to drink. 

Oshudheeshn, from oshudhee, medicine, and eeshu, a lord. 
Ootal’hyfi, from oot, prep, and tat’hya, just. 


P. 

Fachnkn, he who cooks ; from pneh, to cook. 
Pakn-Shasann, from paku, a giant, and shas, to govern. 
Parvntee, the daughter of Purvnla, a mountain. 
Pal’hakh, he who reads, from pQt’h, to read. 

PatouD, from put, to tlirow down. 
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Patibijnlii, from the sage Potonjolee ; which word is made up of pnt, to throw down and 
nnjhlee, joined hands. This conjunction teaches us, that people fell before him for 
instruction with joined hands. 

Pietamvhrh, from peeto, yellow, and hmbora, cloth. 

Phalhhhree, from phnlu, fruit, aud rhee, to steal. 

Pingnln, variegated. 

Pita-Mnha, from pitree, &ther, and mhhnt, great. 

Poita, from oopfi, and veeta, pure. 

Pobja, from pSbjS, to honour or serve. 

Poojhkn, a worshipper. 

Poondnreekakshn, from poondctreekfi, a water-lily, and nkshee, an eye. 

Pooranii, from pree, to fill. 

Poomabhishdkn, from poomh, and alihiHhek*'i, to anoint. 

Poorohitn, from poorns, to go before, and hitn, good. 

Pooroohdoth, from pooroo, fulness, and hoo, to call. 

Poorooshn, a male, from pree, to fill or nourish. 

Poorund.irii, from poorn, a house, and dree, to rut. 

Ponshknrn-Shantee, from pooshl nrn, the evil fortune attending a person who shall die 
when an unlucky day, an unlucky lunar day, and an evil planet all unite, and shantee, 
to pacify or produce peace. 

Pooshpti-Dhuuwa, from pooshpn, a flower, and dhnnwn, a bow. 

Pooshpukfi, from pooslip, to expand. 

Pooshtee, from poosh, to cherish. 

Pooshfinh, from poosh, to cherish. 

Pouranik, a follower of the pooranfls. 

Prajaputyn, the work of a prnjaputee. 

Pranh-Nirodhn, from pranh, life, and nirodhfi, to stop. 

Pratu-Kalu, from pratur, morning, and kain, time. 

Pr6tn-raj ; pr^tn is a ghost, and raj signifies raja. 

Prit’hivee, from Prit’hoo, a king who first formed towns, raised tlie arts, Ikc. 
Prnbhiingjnn’', from prn, prep, and bhnnjo, to break. 

Pruchi'inda, from pin, prep, and chnndh, wrathful. 

Pifidyooninh, from prii, prep, and dyoomnn, riches. 
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Pnijapntee, from prn)a, subjects, and putee, a lord. 

J’rnja-Yagn, from prtija, subjects, and >'agn, a sacrifice, 
i’rnkritee, from pin, prep, and kree, to do. 

Prulbadn, from prn, prep, and alhadb, joy. 

PrQlnyn, from IS, to absorb. 

Prumnlee, from pru, prep, and mntce, understanding. 

PrnslaviiiS, from pi ft, prep* and stoo, to praise, 
l^ndmalnya, from pftdmn, the water-lily, and alnyn, residence. 

Piidiiiii-Malihri, from pndmft, a water-lily, and nabliee, the navel. 

Podinn-Piiibhoo, from piidinn, a water-lily, and prHbboo, a lord. 

Pnnclio-Cbobia, from punchn, five, or much, and cboftra, a crest. 

PiiiicbainS-Vruta, from punchn, five, and vrfttn, the ceremonies connected with a vow. 
Pancliu-llfitnn, from pnnchn, five, and rntnft, a precious stone* 

Punchiishftrn, from pftncho, five, and shoru, an arrow'. 

Ponchannnn, from pnnchn, five, and anntift, face. 

Punjab, from pnnchn, five, and ap, water. 

Pfmnugashnnn, from pnnnugn, a serpent, and nshn, to eat. 

Punt^hee, from pnt’hu, a way. 

Pnrnm-Eshwnrn, from pftrnm, excellent, and ieshwurft, God, or simply, the glorious. 
Pnrnm-Hnngsn, from purGm, excellent, and hungsu, a goose. 

Pnrnshoo-Elamn ; pnriishoo, a weapon. 

Pnvunfi, from poo, to purify. 


R. 

Hadha, the favourite mistress of Krishna, from radh, to accomplish. 
Radha-Vullhbhn; vhllubhn, beloved. 

Raja, light. 

Rajn-Pooto, from rajun, a king, and pootnr, a son. 

Rajnraj, king of kings. 

Rajn-Raj^shwuree, from rajn-raj, king of kings, and eeshwirree, a goddess. 
Rajnrshee, from rajnn, a king, and rishee, a sage. 

Rajn-sooyn, from rajnn, a king, and sdo, birth. 
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RamOy from ilim, play, or to please. 

Hamayono, from RamQ, and ftyiiutt, to go. 

Rama-Sharnnii-Palik, from Ramtt-Shoiona, and palo, a title. 

RarheeyS, from Rarhft, a country. 

RasD-Munchnno ; munchd, a stage. 

Ravdnfi, from roo, to kill. 

Rliisheekesha, from rliisheektf, the organs, and eeshfi, a lord. 

Rig-V4dn, from rich, an incantation, and vedn, from vid, knowledge. 
Rishabhn>Dcv& ; rishabha, signifies excellent. 

Risliyu-Shringu, from rishyo, a deer, and shringn, horns. 

Ritooparnn, from ritoo, a season, and pnrnn, a leaf. 

Ritoo.Yagn, from Ri^'^o, season, and ynjQ, worship with sacrifices. 
Rochann, from rooch, love. 

Roodrakshft, from Roodifi, a name of Shivu, and oksho, an eye. 

Roodrn, from rood, to cry. 

Rookminee, from Rookmu, (gold) the name of a king. 

Rnjo-goonn, from raiij, colour, or love, and goond, a (j^uality. 
Rakshogona-JBhejanu ; bhc^unri, to at. 

Rukto-veeju, from rnktli, blood, and v^ju, seed. 

Rutuntee, from rut, to speak. 

Rotee, from rum, to play. 

Rutce-Putee, from Ratee, the name of the wife of cupid, and putec, a lord. 


S. 

Sadhyu, from sadh, to perfect. 

Sagnikn, from sh, w'ith, and ugnee, fire. 

Saheb, a title of respect. 

Sarvu-bhonmd, from snrvn, all, and bhoomee, land. 

Saru, the essence of any thing, from sree, to go. 

Shakti'i, from shdktee, energy. 

Sliantee, from shnm, quiet. 

Shantee-Poorn, from shantee, peace, and pooru, a town. 
Sharadeeya, from shurndo, the clear sky season. 
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Shastro, 6‘om shas, to rule. * 

Shcetnla, cold. 

Shikhee-Vahfinfi, from shikliee, the name of a peacock, and vahQs&, a vehicle. 

Shikh, from shishyd, a disciple. 

Shilpfi, an art. 

Shiromanee, from shirns, the head, and manee, a jewel. 

Sliivopakhyaiiu, from Shivd, oopu^/^rep. and akhyanQ, to speak. 

Shivu, the good. 

Shmushanu-Kalie, from shmashanu, a cemetery. 

Shoivacharee, from Shiva, and acharin, practice. 

Shoochee, the pure, from shooch, to purify. 

Shooddliee, pure. 

Shooklu-Vumu, from shookUi, white, and vdma, colour. 

Shooln, a weapon. 

Shdolinee, from shdolu, a lance. 

Shoshnnn, from slioosh, to dry. 

Shraddhn, from shrilddlia, hrm faith. 

Shree-Vidya, from sliree, excellent, and vidya, knowledge. 

Shree-Knnt’hil, from sliiw, excellent, and kuntfi, the throat. 

Shree, a title which signifies excellence or greatness. 

Shree-Ramri-Poorn, from shree, excellent, Ramn, the name of a god, and pooru, town. 
Shrootn, what has been heard, from shroo, to hear. 

Shrota, from shroo, to hear. 

Shrotriyn, from shrootu, the vedn. 

Shhktee-Dhuru, from shnktee, an iron spear, and dhnrn, to hold. 

Shnmbararec, from ShQmburu, a giant, and uree, an enemy. 

ShamQnd, from shhm, equal. 

Shrmknra, from shnng, good, and kree, to do. 

Shurantinu, from shnsh, six, and annno, face. 

Shdst’hee, she who is worshipped on the sixth (shnsh t’lin) day. 

Shutraghnn, from shntroo, an enemy, and hnn, to kill. 

Shotumimyoo, from shutu, a hundred, and mnnyoo, a sacrifice. 
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ShStakOi a hundred. 

Shata-DwfiSpS, from shfitfl, a hundred, and dweSpo, an island. 

ShoTO-Sadhanu, from ahuvfr, a dead body, and sadlifmu, to perfect 
Shwnarad, from shwos, to go. 

Shyama, black. 

SiddhantacharS, from siddhanta, atcertained, and acharin, practice. 

Siddh^shwnrea, from siddhH, to perfect and eeahwilree, a goddess. 

Siddhee, from siddh, perfect. 

SiddhS, to perfect. 

Sindhfikatee, from sindhu, to cut a passage, and luit, to cut. 

Singhu-VahinSe, from singhu, a lion, and vSh, a vehicle. 

Smiurn, from smree, lO remember. 

Smorft-Hfira, from smurd, cupid, and ihee, to destroy. 

Snand, from sna, to purify. 

Soivyn, the disciples of Shivd. 

Soinghik^yd, the son of Singhika. 

Soobhudra, from soo, beautiful, and bhftdra, good. 

Soodhangshoo, from shoodha, Ujc water of life, and dngshoo, rays of light. 
Sookha-Mnyfi, from sookhd, happiness, aud mhyn, fulness. 

Soogreevn, from soo, beautiful, and giMva, the back of tlie neck. 

Soomale?, from soo, good, and mala, a necklace. 

Soom^roo, from soo, good, and m^roo, a boundary mark. 

SoondAru, beautiful. 

Soopdmd, from soo, good, and pdruu, a leaf. 

Sooracharyn, from soorfi, the gods, and acharyn, a teacher. 

S Jcrptt-Ndkha, from soorpu, a hand winnowing fan, and nfikhd, the fingernails. 
Soorn-Pfitee, from soord, the gods, and ptitee, lord. 

Soumyn, the son of Soma. 

Souru, the disciples ofSdSryfi. 

Spnrshiind, from sprish, to touch. 

St'hanoo, from st’ha, to stay. 

Sud-Gopd, from, s&t, good, and gop, cow.keeper. 

Sndfishyfi, by-standers at a council, whose business it is to notice aud correct mistakes. 
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Sugnrd^ from sii, \\ilh, and gurd, poison. * 

Sulioarangshoo, from suliusra, a thousand, and nngshoo, rays of lialii. 
Suhasrakshd, from suhiisra, a thousand, and hkshcc, tlu) c\c. 
SdmuvdrttSe, from snmii, equal, and vrit, presence. 

SonjeSvuneS, from song, pre/i, and jiv, life. 

Sdngskritd, from aiiug, prep, and kree, to do. 

Sfindhya, from snug, prep, and dlioi, to rcineinber. 

SungkSertuna, from sung, prep, and keertaiui, to speak aloud. 
Sraighita, from snug, and hitn, to collect. 

SonkHinduiui, from sang, prep, and krmidana, to cry. 

Sunyasee, from snug, prep, and n\ asn, to renounce. 

Saptursliec, from sriptu, seven, and rishce, a sage. 

Snptaslnvn, from siiptu, seven, and nslnvu, a liorse. 

Sdrpngnii, from surpn, a serpent, and hun, to destroy. 

Snrvvu, all. 

Snrvvfl-Dukshinu, from snrwn, all, and dfikshina, a feu al dUnussion. 
Sfirvvo-Miingulu, from snrwn, all, and niviiighla, good. 

Sntwn-goonu, from sulnii, good, and goond, quality. 

Sntee, from sat, pure. 

Sril}a-Nara)«iiu, from sulyn, true, and Naraynnu. 

Sotyn-jil, from snt\n, true, and jee, to conquer. 

Sntyu-yoogtt, fn'oi sntyn, true, and yoogn, a delinile lime 
Snvonia, from sii, one, and viiriin, kind. 

Su aha, presentment of oblations. 

Swajum-hhoovn, from swuyimg, itself, and bhoo, existeiict . 

Swiidlia, presentment of oblations. 

Su nnibhoo, from shung, prosperity, and bhod, existence. 
Swurbliaiioo, from swur, heaven, and bha, light. 

T. 

Tamisrn, the hell of darkness, from tQmisrn, darkness. 
Tarak6sh\vui*6, from tarhkn, a saviour, and Stshwiirtl, a god. 

R 
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TanU(D-jit, from Tarttko, and jee, victoiy. 

T6jomfiy6, from t^jfia, gloiy, and moyfi, fulness. 

T6jaah-Ch&ndiii, from t^jds, gloi^^ and ch^drn, the moon. 

T’hakoora, honourable. 

Tilottuma, from tilo, dark spots on the skio^, and oottnmn, excellent. 

Toorashat, a name of indiil. 

ToosteS, from toosh, to please. 

Treta**Yooga, from tree, three, and yoogn, a definite period of time. 

Trikootfi, from tree, three, and kootn, a mountain peak. 

Tripoorantokn, from tree, three, poorfi, a house, and ont&kii, a destroyer. 

Tripoora, from tree, three, and pooro, a town. 

Tiipoora-SooudorSe ^ soondaree, beautiful. 

TrishikhS, for tree, three, and shikha, the ascending fiame. 

Triv^nS, from tree, three, and v^uee, a stream. 

Tomk-goona, from tumas, darkness, and goonn, quality. 

Tumo, from tfimfis, darkness. 

Tflntifi, from tnntin, to hold. 

Taphsya, from tOpds, religious atsterities. 

Tnptk-Shdormee, from tuptn, hot, and shoormee, an image of iron. 

Tfirkalf nkarn, from tkrkii, the name of the nyayo darshhnn, and filankarn, an oniament. 
Turonee, from tree, to save. 

Tiirp”nfi, from trip, to satisfy. 

Tnninginee ; tiirfingd signifies the swell of water. 

Tworita, from twurfi, quickly. 


U. 

6bhfiyn-Chfiifind, from 5, bhfiyn, fear, and chSrnnu, feet. 

Ubjii, from np, water, and jf nu, birth. 

&bjfi-Yonee, from ubjtt, the water-lily, and yonee, a birth-place, as water is the birth- 
place of fish. 

* The foar yoogte are nambered according to the quantity of religion in each ; tbos the sQtyii h-is four 
parts, the treu, three, the dwapftrtt, two, and the hhlee, one. 
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Ubyangti, from a, and bynngo, crooked. 

I&ciiyootii, from n, and chyootU| to ooze. 

Gdbhooto, wonderful. 

jjdhikaree, from ndhee, kree, to do. 

tjdhyatmn, from Qdhee,y)re^. and atmQn, spirit. 

Udwoito, from 0, and dwee, two. 

Udwuyanflndfi, from n, pnn. dwoi, two, and anondu, joy, 

Ughoru-Pnnt’hees, from Ughorfi, a name of Shivu, and ponflin, a way. 

Ugnibhoo, from ngnee, fire, and bhoo, existence. 

Ugnihotree, from ngnee, fire, and hotree, a sacrificial priest. 

Ugnislitomd, from ngnee, fire, and stoo, praise. 

Ojgru-Dweepo, from Dgr5, before, and dwSepo, an island. 

Cgrudanee, from ngrfi, before, and da, to give. 

UjitQ, from u, and JitS, victory. 

Ujitu-Nat’hS, from fljitn, and natMiii, lord. 

Ckal^, a follower of the Ukalu Poorooshfi. 

Ukala>Poorooslu% the being whc is not subject to time, from fikalfi, without time, and 
pooroosliG, a male. 

Cksh^yu, from 6, and ksliee, to decay. 

Ulukannnda, from nlakh, light, and anundri, joy. 

Ulankarn, from nlnug, proper, and krec, to do. 

Umritu-Slirri, from umritu, die water of life, and sar js, a pool, 
tjmnravutee, from hiiiurr?, immortal. 

Umvoodn, from omvoo, water, and da, to give. 

Unadee, from n, and adec, first. 

Uiiadya, from fin, and adya, beginning. 

Undlia-KoopG, from uiidhn, dark, and koopfi, a well, 

Ungn, members, or body. 

Ungsliooman, from ongshoo, glory. 

Unjuna, a black powder applied to the eye-lids. 

IJnnuda-Kalpo, from finnii, food, da, to give, and kilp, to be able or capable. 

£ 3 
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Uunri-Poorna^ from iinnS, food, and poornS, full. 

Uiioo-Patukd, from nuoo, small, and patnkii, sin. 

CnongTi, from 6, and ongn, body. 

Untfikn, from onto, the end, and kree, to do. 

Uiifintn, from 6, and hntu, the end. 

Unonytijn, from a, onyfi, otlier, and jonn, to be bom. 

Upatre^Kurunn, from Q, patrSI, a worthy person, and kree, to do. 
Op-Patee, from tip, water, and pdtee, a lord. 

Cpsnra, from up, water and sree, to go. 

Opnrajita, from u, and purajita, to conquer. 

Upiira-Vurtunu, from u, pura, prep, and avurlhnh, t(i go in a circle. 

Upiirna, from fi, and puniu, leaves. 

Urdlin-Nareeshweru, from urdhn, half, iiai ee, woman, and c^shwuru, a gcd. 
Uroond, the dawn. 

Urhndhuna, from u, and rmidhunfi, to cook. 

Ushoka, from u, and shooch, sorrow. 

L’*»litri-Viisoo, from ushtn, eight, i.ud Vosoo, a sort of gods. 

L’jjhta-Vfikiu, from ushtu, eight, and vokrn, crooked. 

Usce-Putra-Viinn, from usee, a scyinclar, putrf?, leaves, am! vunri, forest. 
L'shwii-senn, from ushwrT, a horse, and sf*na, a soldier. 

Cshwinee-Koomaru, from nshwinee, a mare, and koomnrn, a child. 
(JshwunifHlhn, from dshwii, a horse, and inedhn, ilesli. 

Usoorn, from u, priv. and sodru, a name applied to the gods. 

Ushtn, eight. , 

Utee>Patakn, from ntee, excessive, and painkn, sin. 

Utikayn, from ntee, great, and kayn, the body. 

Utiratni, from dtec, beyond, and rati-e?, night. 

Uiit'hee, from nt, to move perpetually ; a guest, a stranger. 

Uviidhodtd, from ftvu, prep, and dhdo, to renounce. 

Uvutaru, from uvu, to descend, and tree, to save. 

Uvuta-'Nirodhonn, from nvhtu, a hole in the ground, and uiroodh, to close. 
Uyodhya, from u, and yoodh, war. 
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Vachiispi&tee^ ironi vach, a word, and patee, a lord. 

VagvadinSe, from vach, a word, and vudfi, to speak. 

Vakya-Vulee, from vakya, a word, and avulee, a row. 

Vaim^kcc, from vuImSekn, a kind of ants. 

Valn-Gopalu, from valii, a child, go, cow, and palfi, to chcriKli. 

Vamacharee, from vani, the left hand, and acharin, practice. 

Vamunu; little. 

Vauu-Prnst’hr7, from vunfi, a forest, and prdst’ha, to go. 

Varoonee, from Vurooiui, a constellation. 

Vastoo-PooroosIiQ, from vastoo, a hodsc, and poorooshu, male. 
V'asuvfl-Poojyii, from Vasovu, a name of IndrO, and pooj. worship. 

Va}oo, from va, to go. 

Vedacharee, from v6dn, and acharin, practice. 

Vudautee, he wlio follows the vedantu. 

Vfsdantri, the end or last part of the ved3. 

V^dfi, from vid, knowledge. 

Veeju-Mfmtri'i, from veejd, seed, and inBntrS, an incantation. 

Vecru-Singha, from veei'u, strength, and singhn, excellent. 

Veeru-Bhoomcc, from vSerd, the strong, and bhoomce, land. 

Vecru-vahoo, from veern, strength, and vahoo, the arm. 

Veetihotru, from v^tS, to place, and hotrn, sacriticial things. 

Vibh^shatin, from bh^sh, terrific. 

Vibhoo, from vcc, prep, and bhoo, birth. 

Vidyadhui h, from vid} a, learning, and dhvee, to hold. 

Vidwanmodu-Tnrunginee, Iroin vidwut, a learned man, modi'i, pleasure, and 
a wave. 

Vidhoontooda, from vidhoo, the moon, and tood, to bile. 

Vidya-Pfitee, from vidya, learning, and pntcc, lord. 

Vijuya, from vee, prep* and jec, to overcome. 

ViUrnm-Adityn, from vikromn, power, and adityu, a name given to the «5uu. 
Vikurttunn, from vee, prep, and kurtonh, to cut. 

V'^ilwu-Roopa, from vilwS, a fruit, and roopa, form. 
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Vimnla, from Tee, prtp» and mala, 61th. 

Vindbyh-VasinSS ; vindhyA, the name of a mountain, and vAaS, to repde. 

Virata, great, from vee,jprq9. and raj, light. 

Vishuoo, 6rom viah, to overspread. 

Vishufr-KArma, from vishwii, the world, and kArmo, work. 

VishwaksfenA, from vishoo, on four sides, finch, to go, and sfina, soldier. 
Vishwnmbhnrn, from vishwfi, the world, and bhree, to cherish. 

Vishwfi-Mitrfi, from vishwfi, the world, said ixmitrn, not a friend. 

Vishwu-Jatn, from vishwfi, the world, and jatfi, born. 

Vishosftnfi, from vee, prep, and shfis, to destroy. 

Vitrfiha, from VitrO, a giant, and ban, to destroy. 

Viv^kfi, discrimination. 

Voidyfi, from vid, knowledge. 

Voidyfi-Vatee ; vatee aigni6e8 a house. 

VoiragS, from vee, jsrep. and ragfi, passion. 

Voibhakhfi, from the planet vishakha. 

Voishnavo, discij^es of Vishnoo. 

VoisbnuvacharfiB, from voishnfivn and acharin. 

VoitfirfinS, from vee, prep, and tree, to cross over. 

Vriddhee-Shraddhfi, from vriddhee, great. 

Vriddhee, great. 

Vrihfispfitee, from vrihfit, great, and pfitee, lord. 

Vrihudbhanoo, from vrihfit, great, and bhanoo, glory. 

Vrihfiddhfirmfi pooranfi, from vrihfit, great, and dhurmii, religion. 

Vrihdn-Narfideeyfi, from vrihfit, great. 

Vnnda-Vfinfi, from vrinda, thick, and vfinfi, a forest. 

Vrishfi-Dwfijfi, from vrishfi, a bull, and dwaja, a flag. 

Vrisha, from vrishfin, to cause the rain to fail. 

VfijrSP, from vnjrfi, a weapon. 

Vnjrn.kwtn, from vfijrfi, a weapon, and keitfi, a worm, 

Vfijrn*Kuntfikfi«Shalmfilee, from vfijrfi, a weapon, kfintfikfi, a thorn, and shalmfilee, ^ 
tree. 
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Vftkrfisliwartl, firom vSkrfi, ero^IcA^t anid fishwai-tt, a god. 

Vnna-D£vee, from vAoa, a forest, and d4vS, a goddess. 

V y5ktava- D I| 55 t6, from vyfiktfi, known, bvvL,prep. and dho5, to renounce. 


Y. 

^ Yadtfsang'pfitee, from yadSs, a water animal, and pntee, lord. 

Yoodhi8lit*hirn, from yooddh, war, and 8t*hir&, firm. 

YogacharQ, from yogn, and acharu, practice. 

Yoogadya, from yoogn, and adya, the first. 

Yogee, a person practising the duties called yogS. 

Y og68hwfirn, from yogn, and eeshwdra, a god. 

YoginSe, a female yogeS. 

Yogn,^ahe practice of abstraction of mind. 

Yogd-Bhogo-Vadee, from yoga, abstraction, bhogS, enjoyment, and vodo, to utter^ 
Yogu-Nidrii, from yogn, abstraction, and nidra, sleep. 

Yonee, the place, or element of birth. 

Yorfi-Bangala, from yorii, a pair* 

YAgnfi, from ynjS, worship with buMt-^crifices. » 

Yumaldyfi, from Yumii, and aluyn, a dtielliug. 

Ydmoona-Bhrata, from Yainoona, a river, and bhrata, a brother* 

Yfimn, he who is free from the influence of the passions. 

Yumn-Rat, from yumu, andr^. 

Yang&mfi, a goer. 





